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VIII.    ConiluMun. 

TlIK    I'KK>>\TATIiiN   IiK   TilJ,   I'klNT 

HEN  mounting  and  framint;.  it  is  wisest  to  Mcrr  a  mi(l<llr  iitunK 
at  should  be  to  pruvi<te  the  print  with  a  suitahlc  ami  hannonioii 
show  it  to  advantage,  but  nul  attemitt  to  ci>m|ic(<-,  even  lo  the  lea 
PosUivfly,  the  mount  must  cxhibii  n'xwl  laste  and  almi  show 
of  the  fitness  of  things;  fur  it  is  ixissible  lu  mount  any  print  in 
ways,  both  of  which  may  harmonize  pcrfctlly  well  with  (he  print 
nl  choice  of  combining  tones  and  colors,  and  yet  one  of  which  wi 
[>od,  the  message  of  the  picture,  while  the  other  will,  in  no  smu 
1.  There  b  therefore  the  necessity,  not  only  of  selecting  a  tasteful 
binatioDS  which  fulfil  this  condition,  in  order  to  distover  which  « 
ic  idea  of  the  picture. 

lely,  the  mount  must  not  be  in  the  least  ilcgree  insistent:  and  it  mu 
t  insistence  does  not  depend  so  much  u|N>n  the  violence  of  the  m 
lere  a  violent  mount  is  required,  and,  when  used,  does  not  api>ei 
de  the  fact  that  care  has  been  taken  to  "show  off"  the  print,  fr 
has  the  maxim  ars  est  celare  artem  more  direct  and  im|>ortant  appli 
sed  to  completely  accomplish  the  end.  the  less  is  the  danger,  in  mt 
;,  of  adding  just  the  little  extra  touch  which  gives  you  away.    5 
I  procedure;  but  it  may  be  taken  as  true  that  whereas  the  u.sefulnes 
aximum  very  rapidly  (in  our  opinion,  at  Ju«  mounts)  its  dangers,  bulb  that  of  lnh~: 
;ct  and  that  of  insistence,  increase  as  the  square  of  the  number  of  mounts  used.    < " 
:  that  the  farther  we  go  away  from  home  to  lake  an  "a«'ful  illustration"  the  less  like! 
s  of  broken  heads  as  a  result,  we  should  like  to  refer  to  a  print  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Evar.' 
w  some  months  ago.    We  take  an  English  example  with  the  more  readiness  becau.-( 
photographic  friends  have  the  habit  of  referring  to  the  use  of  a  whole  pad  of  sup«r 
ting  papers  as  "the  American  method  of  mounting";  why,  we  do  not  know,  excr:' 
iple  that  to  label  a  thing  "American"  is,  with  some  of  them,  the  most  con\-eiueDt  as' 
litest  way  of  daauiing  it.    Mr.  Evans  is  known  to  the  whole  photographic  world  ai  - 
and  tasteful  photographer,  of  cathedral  subjects  chiclly;  and  we  suppose  this  pnr: 
t  have  been  one  of  his  delicate  platinotyjws  of  cathedral  architecture.    We  say  wt  su;- 
ause  our  attention  was  so  taken  up  with  the  beautiful  assortment  of  papers  (four  ■  r 
us  widths  and  of  charmingly  harmonizing  creams  and  grays)  which  surrounded  ti~ 
rith  the  strikingly  designed  monogram  emiMsscd  on  the  mount,  that  we  really  for^'i 
e  photograph  itself.    Now,  Mr.  Evans  is  one  of  the  few  photographers  with  the  shar,- 
;  which  permits  the  selection  of  completely  satisfying  combinations  of  several  su[>er 
ting  papers  of  various  widths  and  tones;  and  yet  thai  mount  would  have  compleit'l' 
holographic  conception  of  far  greater  strength  and  originality  than  an}-thing  Mr.  Evan- 
n  to  the  world.     Here  was  an  unmistakable  demand  of  the  observer  that  he  admire. 
I,  whatever  that  was,  but  the  mounting,  executed  with  such  loving  care;  and  of  course, 
had  no  choice  but  to  obey. 
>per  presentation  of  the  print  thus  offers  only  a  narrow  channel  between  Scylla  sr<l 
ind  it  is  therefore  small  wonder  that  there  are  jicriodic  rcvc)lts  against  any  sort  of  mouo: 
and  a  tendency  to  close-framing.    Apart,  hnwevtr,  from  the  difficulty  arising  out  ci 
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the  fact  that  the  frame  now  assumes  more  importance  and  must  consequently  be  treated  on  the 
same  principles  as  we  have  outlined  for  mounting  (a  not  by  any  means  easier  matter),  close-framing 
is' really  only  advisable  for  prints  which  are  to  be  hung  under  such  conditions  that  they  can  be  shown 
to  advantage  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  their  surroundings,  and  made  to  &t  in  well  with  their 
environment,  as,  for  example,  at  home.  As  regards  work  for  exhibition,  there  is  no  point  in  dis- 
cussing the  relative  merits  of  close-framing  and  mounting;  except  in  very  rare  cases,  where  the 
omission  of  the  mount  helps  by  giving  an  additional  effect  of  "bigness"  to  a  subject  treated  verj- 
broadly,  the  mount  is,  for  exhibition  work,  far  preferable.  In  the  first  place,  it  helps  a  print  in  its 
competition  for  attention;  in  the  second  place  —  and  this  is  really  the  important  matter —  it  sepa- 
rates the  print  from  adjacent  prints  and  provides  a  hannonious  and  effective  ground  for  it.  How- 
much  a  print  can  lose  by  the  close  position  of  another  of  a  contradictory  effect,  and  how  much 
of  this  loss  can  be  prevented  by  the  mere  space  and  tasteful  background  provided  by  a  proper  mount, 
any  photographer  who  has  had  to  do  with  "hanging"  an  exhibition  knows. 

Accepting  the  mount,  then,  as  more  or  less  a  necessity,  it  is  impossible  to  formulate  rules  for 
satisfactory  results.  As  already  indicated,  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  trying  different  papers  until 
a  satisfactory  result  has  been  reached;  and  by  a  satisfactory  result  is  meant  one  which  assists  the 
print  to  convey  its  intended  effect.  It  is  well  not  to  be  too  afraid  of  conventionality  in  mounting 
and  framing.  The  less  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  ordinary  practice  in  such 
matters  the  less  is  the  danger  of  the  mount  attracting  more  attention  than  the  print.    The  proper 


place  for  the  eierdse  of  origiiulity  is  in  the  selection  of  the  picture,  and  Id  the  work  which  inter- 
venes  between  this  and  the  finishing  of  the  print;  anywhere  and  everywhere  l)ut  in  the  selectiofi 
of  moants  and  framesl  Misplaced  ingenuity  in  evolving  startling  or  etalmrate  schemes  ot  pRseota- 
tion  is  a  poor  substitute  for  originality  of  conception  or  of  effect  in  the  print:  and  if  the  latter  quali- 
ties be  also  present,  the  effect  of  a  competition  for  the  observer's  eye  between  print  and  nxMint 
irill  not  assist  them  by  any  means. 

Thiou^  the  gradual  effect  of  trial  and  comparison  we  have  ourselves  ado{>ted  as  our  standard 
practice,  usually  followed  except  for  some  good  reason,  the  simplest  form  of  double  mounting, 
consisting  of  a  main  mount  and  a  relatively  narrow  insert,  usually  varying  from  i  to  )  inch  in  width, 
around  the  print.  We  have  been  convinced  by  abundant  eiipcrience  that  an  exhibitian  gains  im- 
mensely by  homogeneity  <rf  mounting,  and  we  see  no  advantage  equivalent  to  this  to  gain  by  varia- 
tions which  we  might  otherwise  adopt  in  the  method  of  mounting.  We  find,  on  the  contrary,  that 
such  limitations  as  the  method  imposes  lie  almost  entirely  in  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  papers  of 
'  certain  tints,  and  are  consequentiy  common  to  all  methods.  Often  ttie  best  method  is  to  sdect 
aome  paper  for  the  main  mount  which  is  of  a  tone  more  or  less  neutral,  both  as  re^^ards  depth  and 
tint,  to  the  print,  and  to  select  for  the  insert  a  paper  which,  while  never  clashing  with  main  mount 
or  print,  is  so  chosen  as  to  bring  out,  like  a  touch  of  sauce,  the  tonal  characteristics  of  the  print 
Of  course  this  rule,  such  as  it  is,  has  nothing  like  general  application,  but  is  often  departed  from. 
The  naiTOW  insert,  however,  certainly  affords  the  opportunity  of  adding  a  little,  unobtrusive  touch 
which  seldom  fails,  if  properly  applied,  to  greatly  intensify  the  general  effect. 

Cover  papers  of  various  kinds  form  the  chief  material  of  selection,  and  the  pbotograpbcr  will 
do  well  to  be  supplied  with  a  very  wide  variety  of  the  most  useful  and  least  objectionable  tints. 
It  is  impossible  to  have  too  varied  a  supply;  a  few  dollars  will  purchase  a  couple  of  hundred  sheets, 
and  the  more  assorted  these  are  the  more  likely  is  the  worker  to  be  able  to  pick  out  just  the  right 
shade  for  bis  print-  Trials  are  conducted  by  laying  the  trimmed  print  on  a  sheet  of  the  paper 
selected  for  the  trial  mount,  with  the  trial  insert  provided  by  another  sheet  of  paper  so  placed  that 
only  a  thin  edge  projects  on  two  edges  of  the  print,  giving,  as  far  as  these  two  edges  are  concerned, 
a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  how  the  whole  combination  will  appear.  A  long  fund  of  patience  has 
sometimes  to  be  drawn  upon  before  anything  quite  satisfactory  is  found.  Sometimes  one  finishes 
with  the  conviction  that  the  whole  thing  would  be  much  better  with  paper  of  a  tint  which  b  not 
at  hand.  Particularly  is  this  likely  to  be  the  case  when  mounting  prints  on  some  of  the  richer  dark 
brown  tissues,  for  example,  "transparency  black";  frequently  these  seem  lo  call  for  a  cool,  very 
dark  brown  mounting  paper  which  doesn't,  apparently,  exist  as  an  article  of  regular  commerce. 
At  all  events,  such  a  paper  has  yet  eluded  our  persistent  search.  Grayish  browns,  of  a  yellowish 
cast,  are  common  enough;  so  indeed  are  the  lighter  browns  of  a  pleasantly  cool  tone;  but  a  rich 
dark  brown  (xiver  paper,  really  cool  in  tone,  would  fill  a  gap  indeed.  Practically  all  of  the  darker 
brown  papers  of  this  type  are  of  such  a  crude,  warm,  reddish  tone  that  after  a  heartbreaking  hour 
or  so  spent  in  attempting  to  find  something  that  will  "fit"  the  rich,  cool  quietness  of  the  better 
carbon  browns  one  frequently  turns  to  cold  grays  as  the  next  best  thing,  and  contents  oneself  with 
a  mount  that,  while  harmonizing  well,  falls  somewhat  short  of  what  it  should  be.  This  particular 
range  of  tint  is,  however,  about  the  only  one  in  which  such  a  hiatus  exists;  in  other  cases  one  will 
god  no  difficulty,  provided  one  has  a  reasonable  selection  of  papers  to  experiment  n  iih.  in  arranging 
a  suitable  combination;  in  fact  the  point  for  consideration  will  usually  be,  which  of  sc\  vral  combina- 
tions is  the  best 

As  regards  the  operation  of  mounting  prints  of  the  size  ii  x  14,  a  (uvi  hints  may  be  useful. 
Use  a  stiff  pulpboard,  and  begin  by  pasting  the  main  mounting  |)a|icr  nn  one  side,  and  a  similar 
piece  of  paper  on  the  other.  This  will  assist  in  preventing  cun-ature  of  the  mount  when  dn-.  (Ordi- 
nary stiff  flour  paste  is  the  cheapest  mountant,  and  as  suitable  as  any;  one  sm:dl  advanlaije  ot  carlran 
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prints  is  that  one  does  not  have  to  be  continually  on  guard  against  the  introduction  of  no<.-uous 
chemical  agencies  through  mounting  papers  or  paste.)  The  now  covered  board  is  placed  under 
pressure  by  covering  it  with  a  similar  piece  of  board  and  placing  one's  letter-press  on  the  latter, 
and  the  print  is  now  mounted  on  the  insert  paper,  allowing  a  wider  edge  on  the  latter  than  will 
be  needed.  The  insert  is  then  trimmed  down  to  the  required  width  (usually,  of  course,  it  will  be 
left  wider  at  the  bottom).  This  method  of  procedure  has  two  advantages:  firstly,  it  avoids  the 
difficulty  of  properly  centering  the  print  on  the  not  much  larger  insert  and  the  bad  effect  resulting 
from  the  smallest  deviation  from  accurate  centering;  secondly,  it  allows  of  the  accurate  parallelism 
of  the  edges  of  print  and  insert,  and  avoids  the  unsightly  effect  due  to  slight  but  often  unavoidable 
deviation  from  exact  rectangular  form  in  trimming  print  and  insert  separately.  Finally,  the  insert 
to  which  the  print  is  now  fixed  is  pasted  on  the  selected  position  of  the  main  mount.  It  is  advisable, 
in  mounting  carbon  prints  to  cover  the  print  with  a  tlulSess  blotter  when  applying  pressure,  rubbing 
or  squeegeeing,  the  surface  being  tender  when  damp  through  permeation  of  the  print  by  the  mois- 
ture of  the  mountant.     \\'hen  satisfactory  adherence  has  been  secured,  the  print  is  covered  with 
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ulpboard  at  least  as  large  as  the  mount  placed  on  top,  and  tbr 
putting  the  letter-press  on)  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  after  whkb 
etediying. 

i  deserves  a  word  or  two;  (he  best  frame  for  the  purpose  b  a 
pattern,  and  of  a  tint  which  agrees  well  with  mount  and  picture 
ewhat  darker  than  the  mount,  and  similar  in  lint.  It  need  Dot 
picture  framed  wrong  is  to  leave  it  to  the  framer's  mercy  witfaout 
or  giving  explicit  and  definite  inMnictions  regarding  it.  Evcc 
ilties,  as  the  framer  always  knows  what  is  good  for  your  pictuiv 
d  unless  carefully  watched,  is  liable  to  act  accordin^yl 


articles  to  a  close.  Our  object  in  writing  (hem  has  in  no  tt  ay 
nown;  it  has  rather  l)een,  firstly,  to  attempt  to  stimulate  inlcresi 
ihy  of  which  the  really  serious  pursuit  is  loo  much  ne^eitn!. 
rely  inexperienced  aspirants  to  successful  work  in  (hat  bramh 
methods  which,  as  experience  has  taught  us,  aSord  the  readir$i 
ag  to  the  results  aimed  at  with  the  minimum  of  technical  di£ 
,  and  so  to  save  them  some  of  (he  enormous  waste  of  ener^v 
st  have  to  look  back  on  as  characterizing  his  earlier  attempt! 
n  very  encouraging  to  us  to  learn,  both  directly  and  indirectly 
is  as  regards  the  second  of  the  objects  stated;  and  we  hope  thai 

been  without  success  in  inducing  some  of  our  readers  (o  culti- 
:  work.  The  best  work  in  landscape  photography  is  still  to  be 
tographer,  wherever  he  may  be.  Our  own  pictures  ba%'e  almost 
sorhood  of  about  as  little  natural  beauty  as  can  be  conceived, 
e  working  spots  are  anything  but  the  paradises  of  well-laid  out 
friends  credit  them  with  being.  Our  pictures,  such  as  they  are. 
I  year-long  work  on  the  same  subjects,  and  constant  endeavor 
photograph  of  a  beautiful  spot.  To  the  worker  with  per^stencc. 
riew  merely  the  picture  that  is  to  restilt  and  not  the  ^iew  as  his 
ss  is  usually  possible.  The  first  steps  will  be  taken  in  that  direc- 
ire  in  mere  technical  pruficicncy,  and  begins  to  recognize  when 
iph  and  nothing  more.  If  then  he  is  able  to  grasp  and  act  oq 
)  his  hand  and  not  a  master  to  ttc  slavUhly  followed,  he  :s  on  ih< 
3  work  by  the  standard  of  expression  of  character  and  beauu 
sh  him  good  luck. 


AiNS  ON  Brouidk  Papers,  —  Add  as  much  alum  to  lo  oume* 
Ive,  i.e.,  until  on  adding  more  it  refuses  to  dissolve;  then  add 
1.  Leave  the  prints  in  this  solution  until  the  stains  ha\-e  disaj^ 
ind  allow  to  dry. 

aslight  papers,  and  although  the  above  given  solution  may  some- 
:iuite  impossible  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  cause  is  under-exposure 
■  not  taking  care  that  the  prints  are  kept  well  separated  in  the 
ledy  is  obvious. 


ENLARGING   UPON    GASLIGHT   PAPER 

JAllES  THOUSON 

Exposure 
SEFORE  exposing  a  large  sheet,  take  some  4x5  paper  and  cut  it  up  into  inch-^vide 
.  strips.  Test  the  Kght  with  one  of  these  strips  arranged  on  the  board,  so  that  some 
I  prominent  portion  of  the  negative  will  print.  Develop  the  Strip,  and  if  exposure  is 
[  correct,  paste  a  small  piece  of  paper  on  the  negative,  and  record  the  time.  Then 
proceed  to  expose  the  large  sheet  on  a  similar  basis.  There  being  now  a  record  of 
'  time  it  took  for  that  character  of  negative,  exposing  with  others  will  not  be  so  difficult. 
Daylight,  however,  is  so  variable  and  so  deceptive,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  test  the  light  with 
a  strip  of  the  same  grade  of  paper  one  is  about  to  use  before  exposing  the  large  sheets.  ,  ,  j<( 
Classify  your  negatives,  and  get  some  idea  from  a  practical  test  in  regard  to  exposure  needed 
when  the  light  is  at  its  strongest.  All  exposures  should  be  made  in  the  shade,  —  a  north  light 
being  best,  and  when  from  a  window,  the  sask  should  be  raised.    Exposure  through  glass  cuts  oS 
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The  best  paper  to  use  is  onion  skin  tracing  paper  (oiled),  the  same  as  is  used  by  draftsmen. 
It  may  be  had  of  dealers  in  art  materials;  a  couple  of  sheets  will  do.  Tissue  paper  wilt  not  answer. 

How  TO   USE  THE  AcTlNOUETEH   IN   PRINTING 

On  some  bright  day  expose  strips  of  sensitive  paper  und^r  some  negative  from  which  prints 
are  desired.  On  development,  correct  exposure  having  been  ascertained,  a  note  of  the  time  it 
took  should  be  made.  Then  with  the  actinometer  in  a  printing  frame,  placing  over  the  numbers 
a  strip  of  Solio,  expose  for  ten  seconds  in  the  sun  at  open  window.  Note  the  highest  number  printed, 
the  number  just  discemibte.  Make  successive  exposures  thus  altogether  a  full  minute,  divided 
into  intervals  of  ten  seconds,  make  a  note  at  the  conclusion  of  each  interval  of  the  highest 
just  discernible  number.  If  the  correct  exposure  for  that  particular  negative  has  been  found  by 
experiment  to  be  twenty  seconds,  note  what  number  printed  by  the  actinometer  comes  opposite 
that  time,  and  mark  that  number  on  the  comer.  Supposing  the  number  to  be  ten,  and  it  took 
twenty  seconds  to  impress  it  upon  the  Solio  strip,  that  number,  then,  is  the  exposure  time  (using 
the  gaslight  paper)  for  that  particular  negative,  under  conditions  that  then  prevail. 

Some  other  day  a  print  is  wanted,  weather  and  light  conditions  seemingly  about  the  same. 
However,  in  printing  a  strip  of  Solio  under  the  actinometer,  it  takes  forty  seconds,  not  twenty,  to 
reach  the  number  ten  as  noted  on  negative.  We  were  in  error  regarding  the  light,  the  haze  in  the 
air  being  responsible.  Forty  seconds,  therefore,  is  the  exposure  time  for  that  negative  at  that  par- 
ticular time,  double  what  was  supposed  to  be  required.    Keep  the  actinometer  record  handy.   When 
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Metol  Developkk 

Water i6<>un<rs 

Metol 75  grains 

Sulphite  of  sodium  (dry  powder) i  ounce 

Carbonate  d  sodium  (dry  powder) 1 20  grains 

Bromide  of  potassium 5  grains 

For  soft  prints  with  platinotype  qualities  use  full  strength  metol.  Still  softer  results  may  be  had 
by  leaving  out  the  carbonate  of  soda  altogether.    Metol  will  work  with  the  sulphite  of  soda  alone. 

It  is  advisable  to  use  an  acid  fixing  bath,  and  when  washing  not  to  let  water  run  directly  upon 
the  face  of  the  prints.  Should  there  be  any  indications  of  blistering,  take  from  the  running  water 
and  soak  in  alcohol  for  a  while.  Then  on  some  other  day,  when  conditions  are  more  favorable, 
complete  the  washing.  Soaked  in  alcohol,  the  prints  wiU  dry  quickly,  and  in  this  way  prints  may 
be  saved,  even  after  blisters  have  developed. 

Figure  i  delineates  the  enlarger  as  it  appears  when  fully  extended.  Spiral  springs  (which 
show  on  sides  of  base)  are  attached  to  a  strip  of  wood  three  inches  wide  and  half  an  inch  thick. 
This  strip  pressing  hard  upon  the  back  of  the  holder  keeps  it  close  up  against  rebate  in  rear  ol 
the  box  precisely  as  is  the  plate  holder  in  a  camera. 

Figure  2  gives  a  sectional  view  of  the  upper  box,  showing  how  the  inside  telescopic  boxes 
operate. 

Figure  3  shows  how  a  holder  for  the  sensitive  paper  may  be  made.  Space  in  depth  behind 
the  slide  is  sufficient  to  permit  the  use  of  small  size  thiunb  tacks  to  fasten  sensitive  paper  during 
the  exposure. 

Figure  4  gives  an  idea  of  how  an  actinometer  may  be  made  as  fidly  described  herewith.  Such 
a  test  screen  is  valuable  in  measuring  the  gradations  of  printing  paper.  Should  there  be  printed 
a  limited  number,  say  twelve  squares,  this  registration  indicates  a  short  and  steep  range  of  tones. 
Should  all  of  the  twenty  squares  be  printed,  the  paper  has  a  long  range  of  tones.  Thus  the  worker 
may  test  the  grade  of  gaslight  paper  he  is  using  and  determine  exactly  the  nimaber  of  tones  upon 
the  screen  it  is  capable  of  rendering. 

The  after  treatment  of  black  and  white  prints  whereby  sepia  tones  are  obtainable  is  fully 
described  in  the  free  booklets  or  manuals  sent  broadcast  by  the  manufacturers. 

In  focusing,  a  negative  having  considerable  contrast  is  in  order,  also  in  obtaining  a  particulariy 
sharp  image  a  magnifier,  such  as  a  hand  reading  glass,  will  be  found  most  useful. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  diffusion  or  slight  softening  of  the  image  is  desirable,  a  single  turn 
of  the  screw  of  the  lens  system  will  give  it.  For  still  greater  diffusion,  disarrange  the  box  carrying 
the  negative  either  by  drawing  it  out  or  pushing  it  in,  more  or  less  as  occasion  demands. 

A  reasonably  sharp  image  follows  the  use  of  No.  8  stop  (f.  11.5),  but  if  still  **  keener  kutdng" 
is  wanted,  the  smaller  apertures  may  be  called  upon  to  give  it,  with  of  course  a  proportionate  slowing 
up  in  speed.  One  minute  exposure  with  stop  U.  S.  No.  8  means  two  minutes  with  No.  16,  four 
minutes  with  No.  32,  and  eight  minutes  with  No.  64. 

To  reduce  and  clean  up  over-done  gaslight  prints  one  may  use  Farmer's  reducer. 

To  intensify  flat  or  over-exposed  mealy-looking  prints,  bleach  in  the  following  solution:  — 

Water 4  ounces 

Bichloride  of  mercury 100  grains 

Bromide  of  potassium 100  grains 

Wash  for  thirty  minutes,  then  redevelop  in  the  following: — 

Water 4  ounces 

Sulphite  of  soda  (dry  powder) 180  grains 

Metol 8  grains 

Wash  for  thirty  minutes  and  dry  as  usual. 
16 
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seconds  with  Eastman  film.  That  is  to  say,  thirty-two  seconds'  exposure  to  the  sky  created  a 
"just  visible  tint"  on  a  strip  of  the  film  mentioned,  when  exposed  behind  an  opening  cut  in  the 
cover  of  an  ordinary  note-book,  the  comer  of  the  cover  being  raised  to  examine  the  tint. 

Now,  since  the  film  tints  sixteen  times  as  fast  as  P.O.P.,  the  latter,  or  "P.O.P.  time"  was, 
of  course,  16x32  seconds;  or,  say,  8  minutes. 

According  to  my  method  the  "P.O.P.  time"  of  the  light  is  the  exposure  with  the  "speed  dia- 
phragm" of  the  plate  or  film  used.  This,  for  the  Eastman  film,  is  No.  i6j  U.  S.,  for  "avers^e 
complexions,"  and  No.  32  for  "fair  complexions."  The  subject  was  of  the  latter  class,  and  it 
was  known,  therefore,  that  the  e.xposure  should  be  eight  minutes  with  U.  S.  32  (or  some  equivalent 
exposure).  This  is  equal  to  one  minute  (or,  exactly,  sixty-four  seconds)  with  U.  S.  4,  or  sixteen 
seconds  with  U.  S.  i  (f.  4),  which  exposure  and  diaphragm  were  actually  employed. 

The  "P.O.P.  time"  of  the  light  with  a  high  sun  on  a  clear  day  is  one  eighth  second.  This 
is  Ike  maximum  lighl  condition  on  the  earth's  surjace,  as  caused  by  the  sun  and  sky.  When  the  sun 
isexacdy  at  the  horizon,  and  the  day  clear,  the  "P.O.P.  time"  is  eight  seconds,  or  one  sixty-fourth 
as  strong  as  the  maximum.  But  when  this  photograi>h  was  made  the  light  measured  eight  minutes, 
and  was  therefore  only  one  sixty-fourth  as  strong  as  the  light  at  sundown  and  only  about  one 
four- thousandth  as  strong  as  the  maximum  sunlight. 

I  believe  that  photographic  workers  are  unnecessarily  confused  as  to  exposure  methods,  or 
rather  are  too  much  prone  to  consider  that  they  must  "swallow"  some  particular  method  or  scale, 
in  order  to  be  saved.  On  the  contrary,  any  one  who  is  blindly  dependent  upon  a  certain  system 
has  still  to  learn  the  basic  facts.  What  is  needed  is  to  think  light  strengths  in  simple  numbers,  the 
same  as  we  think  distance,  weight,  temperature,  etc.  When  theworker  arrives  at  this  jwint,  he 
will  be  about  ready  to  lose  no  more  plates  or  films  through  faulty  exposure. 

The  practical  \alue  of  ihis  attitude  is  certainlv  well  atte-sted  by  the  accompanying  illustration. 
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SOME  NOTES  ON  OPERATING 

AKTHUS   HAUUOND 

BECAME  very  keen  indeed  on  indcx»r  porlraiture,  and  si»enl  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
wasted  a  good  many  plates  in  practicing  on  various  long-suffering  memben  of  my 
family.  I  picked  out  one  of  my  best  results  and  took  it  round  to  my  expert  friend 
for  his  opinion  and  criticism. 

"This  is  very  satisfactoiy  indeed  from  the  technical  point  of  view,"  he  said; 
"the  lighting  is  soft  and  well  graded,  and  you  have  got  roundness  and  modeUDgand 
just  about  the  right  amount  of  contrast." 

"You  speak  as  if  there  were  still  something  wrong,  though,"  1  said  resignedly.  "I  think  it 
is  pretty  good  myself,  but  if  there  are  any  faults  in  it  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  they  are." 

"In  portrait  work,"  was  the  answer, "  there  are  other  things  loleam  besides  the  purely  photo- 
graphic technique.  That  is  only  the  beginning  of  it  all;  and  when  you  have  become  tboioughly 
familiar  with  the  intricacies  of  lighting  and  have  mastered  the  technical  problems  of  exposure 
and  development,  you  have  even  then  acquired  merely  the  elementary  grammar  of  the  art  and 
have  only  laid  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  up  further  knowledge  and  experience.  There  are 
many  other  problems  to  be  faced  besides  these  photographic  and  technical  ones.  There  is,  for 
iDstan<%,  the  human  nature  part  of  the  work, —  the  ability  to  depict  a  natural,  characteristic,  and 
pleasing  aspect  of  your  sitter  and  secure  a  result  that  shall  be  something  more  than  a  good  photo- 
graph, one  that  may  be  described  as  a  'speaking  likeness,'  and  one  in  which  (here  is  some  indication 
<rf  your  sitter's  character  and  individuality. 

"This  may  seem  to  be  a  difficult  proposition,  but  it  is,  to  a  great  extent,  merely  a  question 
of  tact  in  dealing  with  the  sitter.  This  picture  here,"  he  went  on,  picking  up  my  treasured  photo- 
graph, "I  know  this  is  your  young  brother,  Charlie;  it  is  quite  sufficiently  like  him  forme  to  recog- 
nize who  it  is,  but  it  does  not  present  an  aspect  of  him  that  is  at  aJl  famUiar  to  me.  I  have  never 
seen  him  look  so  stiff  and  wooden," 

"But  people  always  do  put  on  an  unnatural  e.\pression  when  they  are  being  photographed," 
I  objected.  "I  did  ask  Charlie  to  tiy  and  look  natural,  but  I  had  to  give  a  long  exposure  and  be 
was  trying  to  keep  still." 

"You  told  him  to  keep  still,  I  suppose." 

"Sure,"  I  replied,  "and  he  didn't  move  at  all;  it  is  all  quite  clear  and  sharp." 

"That  is  just  what  you  should  not  have  done,"  said  the  expert;  "you  appear  to  have  rubbed 
it  in  too  much  about  keeping  still,  and  it  is  his  anxiety  to  carry  out  your  instructions  that  causes 
him  to  wear  that  worried  look." 

"But  I  bad  to  tell  him  to  keep  still;  he  would  have  spoilt  the  picture  if  he  had  moved." 

"Certainly;  but  that  is  where  the  tact  comes  in.  Don't  make  so  much  of  the  necessity  for 
keeping  still;  after  all,  it  is  only  for  a  second  or  two,  and  the  less  fuss  you  make  about  it,  the  better 
for  your  results.  Let  your  sitter  move  his  head,  let  him  blink  and  breathe  quite  naturally  and 
without  being  worried.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  intimate  gently  that  you  would  like  him  to  keep 
fairiy  steady  just  whDe  the  exposure  is  being  made.  The  main  thing  is  to  work  quietly  and  avoid 
worrying  your  sitter,  try  and  get  him  to  forget  all  about  the  camera  as  much  as  possible,  cover 
up  the  camera  with  conversation.  Another  unfortunate  point  about  your  picture  is  the  attitude 
oi  the  hgure.  It  always  gives  an  impression  of  unnatural  stiffness  to  have  the  face  and  body  so 
exactly  square.  A  slight  turn  of  the  head  takes  away  this  stiffness  at  once  and  gives  variety  and 
more  pleasing  lines." 

"But  haven't  you  noticed  bow  people  always  will  stand  or  sit  like  that,  squarely  facing  the 
camera  and  staring  straight  at  it?    Even  I  have  noticed  that." 


"You  are  quite  right;  but  even  if  they  do,  you  are  not  obliged  to  take  them  so.  Here,  again, 
is  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  tact.  If  the  sitter  be  your  own  small  brother,  or  any  other 
small  boy,  you  may  use  brute  force,  if  necessary,  to  make  him  change  his  attitude,  but  with  most 
other  people  you  should  use  tact.  Get  them  to  sit  around  at  an  angle  and  then  turn  the  head  towards 
the  camera  if  a  full  face  .picture  is  wanted,  but  never  try  and  force  your  sitter  into  any  particular 
attitude  or  position ;  let  him  pose  himself.  Everybody  has  his  or  her  own  particular  and  characterise 
(ic  attitudes,  and  the  more  of  this  naturalness  and  characteristic  pose  you  can  get  into  your  photo- 
graph, the  more  likely  it  is  that  the  resulting  picture  will  be  successful.  It  is  not  by  the  face  only 
we  recognize  our  friends;  even  from  a  back  view,  or  in  a  dim  light  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  features,  we  can  always  tell  who  it  is  when  it  is  any  one  we  know  at  all  well.  There 
is  a  lot  of  Individuality,  too,  simply  in  the  poise  of  the  head;  some  people  hold  the  head  well  up, 
others  lean  forward   a  little,    and    with    other 

people  again  it  is  natural  for  them   to   hold  the 

head  a  little  to  one  side  or  the  other.  You  should 

observe  these  things  and  try   and  get  them  into 

your  picture.    Do  you  ever    notice    people   in 

the  street  or  in  the  cars  as  you  travel  around? 

It  is  interesting  and  in-  stmctive  to  study  human 

nature  in  this  way,  and  it  will  help  you  to  attain 

quickness    in     noticing  characteristics. 

"There   are    other  points,   some    technical 

matters,  which  I  see  by  this   picture  you    have 

not  thought  much  about.  The  height  of  the  camera 

in  relation  to  the  sitter  is  a  most  important  point 

that  you  should  always  notice.    In  this  print  d 

yours  I  can  see  that  you  had  the   camera  much 

too    high    and    you  have   consequently   got 

the  head  foreshortened  and  have  got  what  an 

artist  would    caD   'bad  drawing.' 

"I   guess   I   know  what  you  did;  you  were 

using  your  view  camera  on  a  tripod  stand  and'you 

set  up  the  camera  so  that  it  was  at  a  convenient 

height  for  you  to  stand  up  to,  but  your  sitter's 

head   was    very    much  lower  and  you  bad  to  tilt 

the  camera  forward  in  order  to  get  the  picture 

on  the  plate.    Was  not  that  so?" 

"Yes,Ithinkthatis-  whatldid.   Whatisthe 

proper  height  for  the  camera,  anyway,  and  what ' difference  does  it  make?" 

"For  a  head  and  shoulders  picture,  like  this  one,  you  should  have  the  camera  at  such  a  height 
that  the  lens  is  about  level  with  the  sitter's  eyes.  For  a  full  length  picture  you  can  have  it  a  little 
lower;  but,  except  for  special  reasons,  you  should  never  have  it  higher." 

"What  are  those  special  reasons?"  I  asked. 

"That  is  a  long. story;  I  will  go  into  that  another  time.  There  is  something  else  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  now,  and  that  is  something  about  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  The  usual  rapid  rectilinear 
or  symmetrical  lens  generally  supplied  with  view  cameras  for  landscape  work  is  of  rather  short 
focus  for  portraiture,  and  in  order  to  get  the  face  as  large  as  you  have  it  in  this  picture,  you  have 
to  get  the  camera  very  close  to  the  sitter.  This  again  tends  to  spoil  the  perspective  and 
'  drawing. ' 


'"I  don't  know  what  tht  focal  Icnfjth  of  my  lens  is,"  I  put  in,  "I  have  nuver  bothered  to  find 
out;  but  I  icrtainiy  did  have  to  ])ut  the  camera  ver>'  close  when  I  took  this  picture,  so  that  I  could 
get  it  big  enough." 

"There  is  a  much  belter  way  of  getting  the  picture  big  without  putting  the  camera  very  close, 
and  that  a  to  use  half  the  lens." 

"Whatever  do  you  mean  by  that?    I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing." 

"Well,  I  will  Uy  and  explain.  Vour  rapid  rectilinear  lens  U  comp<)scd  of  two  single  lenses 
screwed  into  a  tube,  and  if  you  unscrew  one  of  these,  either  ihe  back  one  or  the  front  one,  you 
will  have  a  single  lens  left  which  it  is  quite  possible  to  use  just  as  you  would  use  any  other  lens. 
This  single  lens  will  have  about  double  the  focal  length  of  the  combination,  so  that  if  you  use  this 
vou  wnll  be  able  to  get  your  picture  big  without  having  to  gel  the  camera  so  close  to  the  sitter,  and 
the  farther  away  you  are,  the  belter  'drawing'  you  will  gel.  There  are  some  lenses,  called  con- 
vertible lenses,  which  are  intended  to  be  used  in  this  way,  and  in  some  of  them  the  focal  lengths 
of  the  front  glass  and  the  back  glass  are  different,  and  you  then  have  a  choice  of  three  lenses  of 
different  focal  lengths.  The  single  lenses  are  not,  as  a  rule,  so  highly  corrected  as  the  doublet, 
and  are  not  so  rapid,  but  for  portrait  work  the  slightly  soft  definition  is  an  advantage  rather  than 
the  reverse;  you  don't  want  such  hard,  biting  sharpness  in  a  ]>ortrait.  One  drawback  to  using 
half  the  lens  in  this  way  is  that  the  single  lens,  being  of  longer  f<M'us  than  the  combination,  requires 
more  camera  extension,  and  unless  you  have  a  camera  that  is  provided  with  double  or  triple  exten- 
sion, you  cannot  use  it  without  modifying  the  camera  in  some  way,  but  most  of  the  modem  view 
s  have  quite  sulhcient  bellows  e.xtension  to  enable  the  single  lens  to  l»e  used." 
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What  is  Aerial  Perspective? 

ERIAL  perspective  plays  so  important  a  part  in  photography  that  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  every  photographer  should  know  exactly  what  it  is.  We  must  first 
of  all  consider  it  entirely  apart  from  photographic  reproduction.  We  will  limit  our- 
selves rather  to  the  actual  phenomenon  and  the  question  of  how  light  and  shade  and 
different  tones  of  color  appear  at  different  distances  under  its  influence. 

Even  at  a  time  when  photography  had  never  been  heard  of,  one  of  the  greatest 
minds  of  all  ages,  the  immortal  Goethe,  had  unveiled  for  the  world  a  part  of  this 
secret.  Even  though  he  was  wrong  in  combating  Newton's  law  of  color,  in  regard  to  aerial  per- 
spective he  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  by  advancing  the  proposition  that  a  dark  object,  when  seen 
through  an  illuminated  turbid  medium,  appears  blue,  while  conversely  a  bright  white  source  of 
light,  seen  through  the  same  medium,  appears  orange-red.  This  fact  was  promptly  acknowledged 
even  by  the  opponents  of  Goethe's  law  of  color,  and  its  truth  may  easily  be  demonstrated  by 
experiment. 

If,  for  instance,  we  view  a  source  of  white  light  in  a  dirk  room  through  an  almost  transparent 
piece  of  opal  glass,  it  appears  reddish  yellow,  while  the  glass,  viewed  by  reflected  light,  has  a  bluish 
cast.  If  we  have  no  opal  glass,  a  tumbler  of  water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  milk  have  been  added, 
suffices  for  the  observation  of  the  same  phenomena.  An  exactly  similar  effect  is  produced  by  fog, 
through  which  the  sun  appears  fiery  red,  while  the  fog-bank  illuminated  by  the  sun  appears  blue- 
gray,  fexpressed  in  scientific  language,  the  fog  transmits  orange-red  light,  and  reflects  blue-gray  light. 

It  does  not  even  require  a  fog  to  show  us  this  effect.  The  atmosphere,  which  always  holds  in 
suspension  fine  particles  of  water  and  dust  illuminated  by  the  sun,  and  beyond  which  is  the  dark 
void  of  infinite  space,  appears  blue  to  us,  and  this  blue  is  the  deeper  the  less  the  air  is  saturated 
with  water  vapor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sun,  when  close  to  the  horizon,  where  its  rays  must 
penetrate  for  a  long  distance  the  dense  atmosphere  close  to  the  earth's  surface,  glows  with  a  fiery 
red.  This  color  of  the  sun  at  rising  or  setting  never  lasts  long.  As  soon  as  the  luminary  has  risen 
a  little  above  the  horizon,  so  that  his  rays  no  longer  have  to  penetrate  enormous  expanses  of  dust- 
filled  air,  he  shines  with  white  light  composed  of  all  colors,  in  a  blue  sky. 

This  blue  color  of  the  heavenly  vault  is  just  what  gives  the  landscape  its  character.  It  is  not 
only  the  color  of  the  illuminated  air  against  the  background  of  black  space,  but  also  that  of  every 
sufficiently  long  stretch  of  air  which  lies  between  the  beholder  and  deep  black  shadows.  This 
being  the  case,  it  follows  that  blue,  in  the  most  varied  shades,  determines  the  character  of  the  aerial 
perspective.  Everywhere  that  one  overlooks  great  distances,  especially  in  the  mountains,  plentiful 
opportunity  is  offered  for  the  observation  of  this  phenomenon,  which  sometimes  veils  the  distance 
in  blue  haze,  sometimes  spreads  over  it  a  heavy  gray  mist.  To  our  perception,  in  the  first  case  the 
mountains  recede  to  majestic  distances,  and  seem  to  increase  correspondingly  in  height,  while  in 
the  second  case  they  move  strangely  near  and  at  the  same  time  appear  to  sink  to  mere  hills.  Yet 
they  are  the  same  mountains  at  the  same  distance! 

Especially  remarkable  about  these  various  appearances  is  that  they  may  occur  With  the  sun 
in  the  same  position  and  the  sky  clear.  But  while  with  the  tender  bluish  haze,  in  which  all  objects 
and  details  separate  themselves  most  clearly  from  one  another,  the  feeling  of  lasting  fine  weather 
fills  the  soul,  it  experiences  under  that  hard  or  even  dull  lighting  where  the  details  are  missing  a 
depressing  sensation,  as  if  the  sun  must  soon  disappear  and  foul  weather  begin.  And  in  fact  this 
sensation  is  seldom  false. 
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There  is  also  a  connectmg  link  between  these  two  varieties  of  aerial  perspective!  especially 
in  temperate  climates,  —  for  instance,  in  the  Alps.  Instead  of  the  blue  mist,  we  often  observe  a 
tender  blue-gray  tone,  which  sometimes  passes  into  a  beautiful  silver  gray,  penetrating  all  shadings, 
even  to  the  greatest  distances. 

In  all  these  occurrences  the  aerial  perspective  always  tends  to  a  definite  tone  of  color,  into 
which  all  the  local  tones  which  are  visible  in  the  foreground  with  their  lights  and  shadows  gradu- 
ally change,  meanwhile  passing  through  the  most  varied  range  of  color. 

Places  lighted  by  the  sun  show  quite  a  different  character  from  the  shadows.  While  the  former 
keep,  at  &:st,  much  of  their  local  color,  the  latter  pass  very  quickly  into  darker  bluish  tones,  which 
contrast  strongly  with  the  former.  One  sees  this  most  plainly  during  the  dry  season  in  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  regions.  The  treeless,  yellow  surfaces  of  the  foreground,  illuminated  by  the  glow- 
ing sim,  pass  quickly  through  reddish  brown  tones  to  a  brilliant  reddish  violet,  while  the  shadows 
are  soon  veiled  with  a  bluish  mist,  which  is  transformed  to  a  pure  blue  at  a  very  short  distance. 
Even  the  sunlit  spaces,  however,  become  ever  bluer,  as  the  distance  increases,  so  that  they  finally 
pass  through  blue  violet  to  a  tender  luminous  blue,  with  which  the  deep  blue  of  the  shadows  con- 
trasts harmoniously.  The  characteristic  of  aerial  perspective  is,  therefore,  that  sunlit  sujiaces 
increase  in  limiinosity  with  increasing  distance,  and  approach  light  blue,  while  the  shadow  tones 
increase  in  brilliancy  and  approach  the  same  color. 

The  result  of  these  circimistances  is  that  in  hot  coimtries,  from  a  high  mountain  peak,  one 
can  often  overlook  n\mierous  mountain  chains  which  lift,  like  stage  scenery,  one  behind  another, 
and  which  are  all  clearly  and  distinctly  contrasted  with  each  other.  Once,  in  South  Persia,  I  saw 
from  Kuh-i-Safid  (i.e..  White  Mountain)  sixteen  mountain  chains  rise  clearly  one  behind  the  other, 
beyond  which  one  could  plainly  see  the  waves  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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Reproduction  of  Aerial  Perspective  by  Ordinary  Plates 

We  must  first  investigate  how  far  one  is  in  a  position  to  reproduce  the  eflFects  of  aerial  per- 
spective with  ordinary  photographic  plates.  If  we  recall  the  colors  to  which  the  ordinary  silver 
bromide  emulsion  is  most  sensitive,  we  will  immediately  recognize  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
unsuitable  for  this  purpose.  Such  an  emulsion,  besides  blue  and  violet,  is  essentially  sensitive 
only  to  ultra-violet  light.  This  latter  would  give  in  the  picture  an  effect  which  actually  does  not 
exist  for  the  eye,  if  it  were  not  in  a  large  measure  absorbed  by  the  glass  of  the  lens.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  effect  of  the  ultra-violet  radiation  corresponds  to  a  certain  degree  with  the  impression 
maudb  on  the  eye.  Quite  independent  of  the  impossibility  of  reproduction  of  the  light  value  of  colors 
of  greater  wave  length  than  the  blue,  wherever  a  strong  lighting  of  the  atmosphere  occurs  between 
the  apparatus  and  a  dark  background,  the  radiation  is  so  powerful  that  even  in  proportionately 
short  distances  a  veil  is  visible  in  the  picture  which  the  eye  does  not  observe  in  the  slightest  degree. 
Such  a  phenomenon  may  often  be  observed  in  a  studio.  A  dark  hanging,  whose  folds  are  per- 
fectly apparent  to  the  beholder,  appears  in  the  pictures,  even  under  a  blue  sky,  at  times  so  obscured 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  reproduction  of  its  shadings. 

If  greater  distances  are  involved,  there  is  often  apparent,  although  the  foreground  is  clear  and 
sharp,  confusion  in  the  remoter  details,  which  appear  in  the  picture  out  of  focus  and  as  if  far  away, 
although  perfectiy  clear  to  the  eye.  If  this  were  actual  aerial  perspective,  such  objects,  with  a 
clear  foreground,  should  appear  quite  small.  Since  their  size,  however,  is  much  too  great  for  this 
to  be  the  case,  one  gets  the  impression  of  a  mist  or  light  fog.  Soon  comes  the  instant  when  the 
eye  still  sees  strong  bluish  shadows  which  contrast  clearly  with  the  lighted  spaces,  which,  how- 
ever, completely  disappear  in  the  photograph.  Wooded  heights,  on  which  the  glance  sees  every 
tree  sharp,  are  reproduced  as  uniform  gray  walls,  and  the  outlines  of  the  mountains  against  the 
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t  blue  sky  appear  weak  and  without  detail,  so  that  mighty  chains  of  mountains  ap()ear  not  much 

I  more  than  near^  bald,  treeless  hills.    At  the  same  time,  the  sky  ap}M.*ars  absolutely  monotonous, 

whether  there  were  clouds  in  it  or  not.  One  sees,  indeed,  traces  of  them  in  the  beginning  of  the 
development,  but  soon  both  clouds  and  sky  are  so  over-developed  that  they  merge  in  a  dense  de- 
posit. In  the  positive  the  sky  then  appears  as  a  plain  white  surface,  fmm  which  even  ouuitanding 
violet  mountain  ranges  with  deep  blue  shadows  separate  themselves  but  slightly.  Even  when  the 
exposure  of  the  sky  and  the  distance  is  short  enough  to  bring  out  something  of  the  details,  in  most 
cases  the  picture  has  a  gloomy  appearance,  and  if  single  objects  in  the  foreground,  such  as  high 
trees,  massive  towers,  or  other  architecttu'al  details,  are  outlined  against  the  sky,  they  almost  wholly 
lack  detail  and  appear  almost  black.  Briefly,  all  attempts  to  get  results  by  the  use  of  the  ordinar>' 
plate  are  practically  useless  when  it  is  necessary  to  photograph  illuminated  air  before  dark  shadow  s. 
In  cases,  however,  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce  color  values,  anti-halation  plates  may 
give  very  beautiful  results  in  taking  interiors  against  the  light. 

The  Reproduction  of  Aerial  Perspective  by  Orthochromatic  Plates 

When  the  first  color  sensitive  plates  came  upon  the  market,  the  result  was  similar  to  that 
caused  by  the  invention  of  stereoscopy.  The  thing  was  overdone.  It  became  (x^ssible  to  obtain 
upon  the  plate  color  shadings  which  corresponded  more  or  less  to  the  spectrum  colors;  but  since 
blue,  violet,  and  ultra-xiolet  light  still  had  a  disproportionate  effect,  it  was  necessary  to  try  to  cut 
them  out  by  suitable  light  filters.  The  question  was.  What  was  suitable  ?  Different  people  had 
the  most  diverse  ideas.  Color  sensitiveness,  without  a  ray  filter,  meant  an  increase  in  general 
sensitiveness.  One  could,  therefore,  by  a  suitable  yellow  filter,  weaken  the  colors  most  inimical  to 
aerial  perspective  so  far  that  the  degree  of  sensitiveness  of  the  ordinary  plates  was  still  preserved. 
It  was  not  easy,  however,  to  determine  the  absorptive  power  of  these  filters.  Without  the  filter, 
t  the  distance  always  appeared  in  the  negative  fogged  and  detailless.    The  stronger  the  filter,  the 

clearer  it  became  and  the  clearer  was  the  print.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  means  were 
used?  Where  aerial  perspective  did  not  enter  into  consideration,  as  in  the  taking  of  interiors  and 
flat  landscapes,  one  willingly  took  advantage  of  the  increased  sensitiveness  and  used  paler  filters. 

It  was  remarkable,  however,  that  the  distance  so  clearly  reproduced  in  sharp  b'nes  did  not 
have  the  desired  result  in  any  respect.  The  distance  was  too  transparent;  it  was  hard,  and  the 
lack  of  haze  was  felt.  The  result  of  this  was  that  mighty  distant  mountain  chains  did  not  inde^ 
disappear  like  a  weak  wreath  of  clouds,  as  was  the  case  with  ordinary  plates;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
appeared  so  near  that  every  impression  of  the  gigantic  disappeared,  and  the  distant  range  of  high 
mountains  seemed  near  foot-hills.  It  was  evident  that  a  middle  course  must  be  taken.  As  early 
as  1890,  therefore,  I  protested  against  the  use  of  various  deep  filters.  This  gave  the  impulse  to  a 
further  important  simplification.  There  were  two  means  of  using  the  filter.  If  one  placed  it  close 
to  the  objective  before  focusing,  the  filter  might  be  small,  but  must  be  very  carefully  made.  K  it 
was  not  placed  before  the  objective  beforehand,  the  focusing  was  not  sharp.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  might  focus  without  a  filter  and  use  a  large,  thin  film  filter  placed  in  the  plate  holder  in  con- 
tact with  the  plate. 

;j  The  next  step  was  to  add  the  filter  substance  to  the  emulsion  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 

sensitized  for  color,  either  by  bathing  the  plate  or  by  mixing  with  the  emulsion  before  coating.     It 
is  apparent  that  to  the  different  color  sensitizers  different  suitable  filter  colors  might  be  added. 

To-day,  under  any  circumstances,  one  is  able  with  orthochromatic  plates,  according  to  the 
choice  of  lenses,  sensitizers,  and  filter  colors,  to  reproduce  aerial  perspective  by  photography   in 
monochrome  as  well  as  the  l)est  etcher  can,  and  approximately  as  well  by  three-color  processes  as 
a  good  painter. 
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lUPBOVlNG    TBE    AeXIAL    PERSPECTIVE    BY    RETOUCHING 

Since  ordinary  plates  are  still  much  uaed  instead  of  orth(x:hromatic,  )>nnii[)ally  because  the 
ordinary  plates  last  longer,  it  is  desirable  to  find  a  means  through  which  the  lacking  aerial  pcispectivc 
can  be  supplied.  It  is  indeed  not  advisable  to  make  attempts  of  this  kind  on  the  negative,  which 
might  thereby  be  totally  destroyed.  The  best  plan  is  to  prepare  an  enlarged  positive  on  matt  bro- 
mide paper,  and  after  studying  the  negative  carefully  with  the  leni,  to  draw  in  the  shadows  cau- 
tiously on  the  positive  with  black  crayon  and  work  them  over  with  a  stump,  and  likewise  to  bring 
out  the  mountain  outlines  more  strongly  against  the  sky  in  the  same  fashion.  One  may  then  add 
isolated  deep  shadows  in  the  foreground  and  middle  distance.  Those  who  are  able  to  work  with 
crayon  and  stump  can  even  work  in  clouds  in  the  sky,  which  gives  an  especial  charm  to  the  whole. 

The  larger  such  an  enlargement  is  and  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  worked  up,  the  more  perfect 
will  be  a  negative  prepared  from  it,  which  often  may  be  exactly  as  good  as  one  taken  on  an  ortho- 
chromatic  plate. 

Especially  for  very  long  journeys,  which  sometimes  last  years  without  the  possibility  of  getting 
a  new  supply,  the  most  permanent  plates  are  the  best.  In  order  to  keep  them  free  from  halation, 
it  is  advisable  to  use  plates,  the  back  of  which  is  ground  and  painted  over  with  a  black  backing. 
Before  developing,  the  layer  can  be  wiped  off  with  a  moist  doth.  —  Das  Atdier  da  Photograpktn. 


A  PRACTICAL  HOME-MADE  CAMERA  FOR  INDOOR  USE 

WILLIAM   S.   DAVIS 

N  these  days,  when  so  many  styles  of  cameras  are  on  the  market,  amateurs  are  not 
so  much  ^ven  to  making  their  own  apparatus  as  they  once  were;  nevertheless  I  fancy 
there  are  still  some,  who,  either  from  necessity  or  choice,  would  rather  make  a  thing 
than  go  without,  so  with  this  thought  in  mind  I  offer  these  directions  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  simple  but  practical  camera  adapted  to  a  variety  of  indoor  work,  such 
as  enlar^ng,  making  large  copies  or  portraits  direct,  and  similar  uses,  which  require 
a  lai^e  camera  with  long  bellows.   As  such  a  camera  is  expensive  if  purchased,  a  home-made  instru- 
ment which  can  be  constructed  at  a  very  small  outlay  means  a  considerable  saving.    I  may  add 
that  I  have  taken  care  to  design  this  camera  in  such  a  manner  as  to  [>ermit  of  its  being  made  with 
the  tools  to  be  found  in  a  simple  outfit. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  is  the  size  desired,  which  of  course  depends  upon  one's  personal 
taste  or  requirements.  lox  12  or  ii  x  14  inches  is  a  convenient  size,  although  it  is  better  to  have  the 
camera  a  size  larger  than  is  generally  wanted  than  to  make  the  mistake  of  having  it  too  small,  for 
inside  kits  can  always  be  used  in  the  plate  holders  when  needed,  while  one  cannot  increase  the 
size  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Having  decided  u[X>n  the  size,  the  next  thing  is  to  procure  one  or  more  plate  holders.  Second- 
hand or  shop-worn  holders  can  often  be  purchased  cheap  from  some  photo-supply  bouses,  and 
being  for  indoor  use,  those  which  might  not  he  quite  safe  in  bright  sunshine  out  of  doors  will  answer 
the  puriKJse  as  well  as  new  ones.  In  any  case  I  would  hardly  advise  one  to  try  to  make  their  own, 
as  plate  holders  are  more  diiTicult  to  make  properly  without  sjjccial  tools  than  any  other  part  of 
a  camera. 

In  starting  work  it  will  be  l^st  to  Ijcgin  with  the  bellows.  This  should  be  about  two  inches 
larger  each  way  than  the  size  plate  the  camera  is  designed  for.  To  explain  the  construction  dearly 
I  have  shown  in  i'ig.  i  the  pattern  for  an  11  x  14  inch  oblong  bellows  of  32  inches  extension, 
that  being  the  si/e  camera  I  will  give  measurements  for.  The  material  required  for  making  is  — 
some  sheeis  of  very  thin  card  stock,  surh  as  two  or  three  ply  "lirislol  board"  or  the  light  "strawr 
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board/*  such  as  used  for  packing  material,  also  about  four  yards  of  black  **silesia/'  36  inches 
wide,  to  be  found  at  dry  goods  stores.  Of  course  other  material  may  be  used  for  covering,  such 
as  rubber  cloth  or  thin  leather,  but  the  silesia  is  cheaper  and  answers  the  purpose  very  well. 

To  make  the  bellows,  stretch  about  two  yards  of  the  cloth  on  some  flat  surface  and  pin  in 
place.  Mark  the  lines  a-b  in  white  chalk,  then  the  cross  lines  which  indicate  the  folds,  2  inches 
apart,  taking  care  to  measure  accurately.  The  cardboard  is  next  cut  in  pieces  of  the  shape  shown 
in  Fig.  lA,  I J  inches  wide  and  \  inch  shorter  than  the  measurement  of  bellows  (which  is  13  x  16 
inches)  to  allow  room  for  folding.  The  ends  are  cut  ofif  at  an  angle  of  a  little  more  than  45^. 
These  "forms**  are  pasted  and  laid  down  on  the  cloth,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i,  and  when  all  are  in 
place  a  coat  of  paste  is  applied  over  all  except  the  flap  of  cloth  at  one  side,  another  piece  of 
cloth  is  laid  over  and  well  rubbed  down,  and  the  whole  placed  under  light  pressure  to  dry,  when 
the  cloth  flaps  are  opened  and  pasted,  and  the  bellows  joined  by  inserting  the  bottom  "forms" 
between  them  in  proper  position.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ends  of  the  bottom  forms  are  allowed 
to  project  beyond  the  edge  of  cloth,  which  is  done  to  avoid  having  the  seam  when  the  parts  are 
joined  come  at  one  comer,  as  the  extra  thickness  would  prevent  compact  folding.  A  flap  of  the 
cloth  an  inch  or  so  wide  is  also  left  at  each  end  of  the  bellows  for  convenience  in  mounting,  as  I 
will  presently  explain. 

After  the  seam  is  dry,  the  next  thing  is  to  fold  the  bellows,  which  is  not  by  any  means  so  diffi- 
cult as  some  people  might  think,  as  they  are  not  folded  like  the  tapering  kind  used  on  hand  cameras, 
but  the  same  as  those  which  were  once  fitted  to  view  cameras,  as  showTi  in  Fig.  2.  Start  with  the 
bottom  folds,  then  the  sides,  and  after  they  are  folded  into  place  at  the  bottom  work  them  in  towards 
the  top,  when  the  top  folds  can  be  creased  and  folded  into  place  without  any  trouble. 

When  folded,  a  light  frame,  made  of  strips  of  wood  about  i  inch  wide  x  |  or  ^  inch  thick,  the 
size  of  bellows,  is  inserted  at  each  end,  and  the  flaps,  previously  mentioned,  tacked  to  them  evenly 
all  round,  as  represented  in  Fig.  2,  and  the  whole  placed  under  pressure  a  while  to  help  make  the 
bellows  fold  more  compactly. 

Having  settled  with  the  bellows  satisfactorily,  we  are  ready  to  go  ahead  with  the  woodwork. 
The  materials  required  will  be  some  smooth  lumber  f  inch  and  i  inch  thick,  and  a  few  pieces 
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<A  tbio  wood  about  \  inch  thick,  such  as  cigar  boxes  are  made  of.  While  Jiard  wood,  such  as 
cbeny  or  black  walnut,  is  of  course  preferable,  if  it  can  be  obtained  conveniently,  white  pine  will 
answer  every  purpose  and  may  be  finished  very  neatly,  as  I  have  found  by  experience. 

Two  thumb-screws  about  i)  inches  long  with  either  "wing"  or  "milled"  heads,  will  be 
required  for  clamping  the  moving  parts,  also  some  spring  brass  about  J  inch  wide. 

Figure^  ^ows  the  general  construction  of  camera.  The  box  D  isnotapartof  the  camera  proper, 
but  simply  an  attachment  for  holding  negatives  when  making  enlargements.  Both  the  back  and 
front  boxes  (B  and  C)  are  of  the  same  size  and  are  made  to  slide  on  bed  A  to  allow  of  either  front 
or  back  focusing.  They  are  made  of  }  inch  material.  The  rear  box  is  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  4. 
To  allow  room  for  bellows  the  sides  B  should  be  ig  inches  long  x  3  inches  wide,  and  the  top  E 
14  I  3  inches,  while  the  bottom,  F,  is  14  x  5  inches,  to  allow  room  for  damping  screw  G.  This 
screw  is  fitted  by  boring  a  bole  the  size  of  screw  through  the  bottom  and  then  countersinking  the 
nut  fitted  to  screw  on  the  under  side.  It  is  also  well  to  fasten  a  small  tongue  of  spring-brass  where 
end  of  screw  comes  through,  to  prevent  it  marring  the  camera  bed  when  pressure  is  applied  to 
damp  the  back  in  position.  The  back  H,  which  may  either  be  framed-out  or  made  in  one  piece, 
with  1 1  X  14  opening,  is  then  nailed  or  screwed  (it  is  best  to  glue  all  parts  as  well)  to  the  back  of 
box,  and  the  plate  holder  guides  III  fastened  in  place.  These  should  be  about  the  same  thickness 
as  the  plate  holder,  and  on  the  side  guides  are  screwed  two  pieces  of  spring-brass  J  J,  a  or  3  inches 
long,  which  serve  to  keep  the  plate  holder  in  pilace.  The  back  H  inside  the  guides  should  be  covered 
with  felt  or  some  other  soft  doth  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  light  entering  between  back  and  holder. 

The  ground  glass  frame  is  not  shown,  as  it  is  so  simple,  the  only  care  necessary  being  to  see 
tbtt  the  ground  glass  registers  in  focus  with  the  holder. 

The  front  box  C  is  made  exactly  the  same  as  B  so  far  as  the  sides,  top,  and  bottom  is  concerned. 
Then  tbe  front  of  box  is  covered  by  a  board  or  frame  provided  with  an  oblong  vertical  opening 
to  allow  for  rise  and  fall  of  lens,  as  indicated  by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  5.  On  this  are  fastened  guide 
strips  K  K,  between  which  the  lens-board  L  slides,  the  latter  being  kept  in  place  by  metal  or  thin 
wooden  strips  M  M. 

Having  made  the  back  and  front,  tbe  next  thing  is  the  bed,  which  is  only  a  board  A,  13  inches 
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wide,  about  4  feet  long  and  i  inch  thick.  On  each  side  are  nailed  runners  N  N  {Y'lg.  4)  J  inch 
thick.  The  guides  0  (see  Figs.  4  and  5)  are  now  adjusted,  when  the  boxes  B  and  C  should  slide 
smoothly  back  and  forth  on  the  bed.  The  bellows  are  now  extended,  and  attached  to  the  front 
and  back  boxes  by  screwing  the  frames  attached  to  bellows  to  them  from  the  inside. 

The  woodwork  is  now  ready  for  some  kind  of  a  finish.  If  hard  wood  has  been  used,  raw  lin- 
seed oil  or  prepared  wax,  such  as  used  on  furniture,  rubbed  in  with  a  rag  and  then  well  polished 
off,  is  good.  With  white  pine  the  best  way  is  to  first  apply  a  water  slain  of  the  desired  color,  or 
black  aniline  dye,  and  when  thoroughly  dry,  finish  with  oil  or  wax.  All  inside  parts  should  be 
painted  or  stained  a  dull  black,  to  prevent  reflections. 

While  the  camera  as  described  is  now  complete  for  copying  and  similar  work,  the  attachment 
for  enlarging  or  lantern-slide  making,  illustrated  in  Fig.  6,  will  be  found  very  convenient.  The 
box  D,  which  should  be  5  or  6  inches  deep,  is  made  to  slide  on  the  camera  bed,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  Fig.  3,  and  simply  forms  a  light  shield  for  the  negative.  The  negative  holder  P  slides 
between  guides  Q  Q  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  lens  board  of  camera,  but  being  square  can  be 
reversed  and  the  negative  placed  in  an  upright  position  when  necessary,  while  any  part  of  a  nega- 
tive can  be  centered  by  means  of  the  vertical  sliding  lens  board  and  horizontal  sliding  negative 
holder.  In  using  this  attachment  in  a  brightly  lighted  room  it  is  a  good  plan  to  throw  the  focusing 
cloth  over  the  space  between  front  of  camera  and  negative  box. 

When  not  in  use  the  camera  may  be  packed  in  small  compass  by  sliding  the  front  and  back 
sections  off  of  the  bed,  and  standing  (he  latter  on  end  in  some  out-of-the-way  comer.  This  is  thought 
a  better  way  of  packing  than  cutting  the  bed  in  sections  to  make  it  fold,  because  a  solid  bed  makes 
a  more  rigid  support.  33 
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HKRE  will  be  nothing  very  original  in  this  article.  It  will  riin>i>t  [iraitkally  of  the 
instructions  given  to  a  boy  of  fourteen  who  itutlilenly  <lcvclo|>e<l  a  desire  to  frame 
for  his  own  room  atmut  a  score  of  the  iK-st  from  a  (olleition  of  many  hundred  picture 
gmst-cards  that  he  had  accumulated  in  the  (ourse  of  a  few  years.  Most  of  the  neies- 
saries  are  to  be  found  in  the  [KHisession  of  every  j>h<>l<)gra|ihcr,  sii  my  part  of  the  work 
was  to  show  how  they  could  \x  ulili/.e<l. 

First  as  to  the  es.sentials  required.  These  consist  of  sheets  of  glass  at  least  as 
large  as  the  print  to  be  treated,  a  wheel  glass  cutter,  |)a.ssc-]>art<»ut  binding  [>a|>er,  cardl>oard  for 
the  back,  and  suitable  hanging  rings.  A  lot  of  useless  5x7  negatives  |irovi<led  the  g;\a!»,  the  card- 
board was  got  from  old  boxes  of  various  kinds,  the  binding  slri])s  and  hangers  were  IxHight  from 
a  supply  house. 

The  first  task  was  to  clean  the  old  tilm  from  the  glass.  The  l>est  time  to  gel  rid  of  the  gebtinc 
lilm  is  just  after  development,  so  at  one  time  when  1  was  using  for  divers  purjnises  the  glass  of 
old  negatives,  whenever  I  found  after  fixing  that  one  was  of  no  use,  it  was  set  aside  in  water  until 
its  case  could  be  attended  to.  It  was  then  placed  in  a  tray  with  a  little  water,  and  very  hot  water 
from  a  keltle  poured  over  it,  and  in  a  few  seconds  everj-  particle  of  the  fdm  was  gone.  A  good 
swill  under  the  hot  tap  followed,  then  the  glass  was  placed  on  the  rack  to  drj-. 

[If  a  spoiled  negative  when  taken  from  the  fixing  bath  is  allowed  to  dry  without  washing, 
the  hypo  will  separate  the  film  from  the  glass,  so  that  when  wet  again,  it  can  lie  rubbed  off  whole 
without  the  least  difficulty.  —  Eds.] 

But  a  dry  negative  is  different,  for  the  de\eloping  agents  seem  to  have  a  certain  amount  of 
tanning  action  on  the  gelatine  film.  For  such  make  uj>  a  strong  solution  of  washing  soda  in  a 
scrubbing  pail,  and  while  it  is  as  hot  as  the  glass  will  stand,  drop  in  the  negatives  one  at  a  time  so 
that  they  will  stand  on  edge,  and  if  |>ossible  leave  a  little  space  between  eai'h  so  that  the  solution 
may  reach  the  film  freely.  An  ordinary  pail  will  hold  several  dozen.  Let  them  stand  at  least  twentj'- 
four  hours,  when  they  will  be  ready  for  the  next  stage. 

Provide  yourself  with  an  ordinary  nail  brush,  lift  one  negative  from  the  pail,  turn  on  the  hot 
water  ta])  if  convenient,  if  not  use  a  lai^e  basin  with  hot  water,  and  proceed  to  siTub  off  the  film 
with  the  brush.  Ordinarily  a  minute  is  sufficient,  but  if  the  fdm  is  reluctant  to  part  from  the  glass. 
Just  return  the  negative  to  the  soda  solution  and  lake  the  next  one. 

The  next  thing  is  to  cut  the  glass  to  the  necessan-  size.  There  arc  fashions  in  frames  and  mount- 
ing as  in  everything  else,  and  in  the  twenty-three  years  I  have  been  intertsteii  in  photography 
I  have  seen  many  different  styles.  Hanging  on  the  walls  around  me  are  several  dozen  photographs 
of  many  vintages  (some  of  them  have  been  twenty  years  in  the  frames),  and  it  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  different  fashions.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  inti>  a  description  of  all  of  them,  but 
I  will  simply  say  that  they  fall  into  two  broad  cla>s(.'s:  thost'  frametl  up  dose  and  those  with  a 
generous  display  of  mount  or  mat.  All  in  all,  I  pR-fer  the  former,  tor  tt  is  seemingly  so  hard  to  make 
a  harmonious  combination  of  print,  mat,  and  frame,  in  fact  practically  ever}'  one  on  my  walls 
shows  some  littie  discordant  note  that  detracts.  So  to  the  one  ju.st  starting  out  to  passe-partout 
some  prints  I  would  suggest  the  advisability  of  leaving  out  mats  and  mount  margins.  A  picture 
that  suggests  the  solitary'  oyster  in  a  bowl  of  soup  at  a  church  sociabk'  is  not  an  unmi.ted 
pleasure. 

To  cut  glass  quickly  and  accurately  looks  to  most  people  quite  a  )prol)lem,  but  with  a  little 
instruction  my  boy  pre]>ared  a  couple  of  dozen  lights  in  a  few  minutes,  using  the  ordinary  twenty- 
fivc-cent  gla.ss  cutler  one  can  buy  in  almost  any  general  store.    In  cutting  ghiss  the  most  important 
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thing  is  that  the  sheet  lie  on  a  perfectly  flat  surface  so  that  neither  it  nor  the  guide  bar  <  an  move 
while  the  cutter  is  drawn  over  it. 

It  takes  but  a  little  while  to  make  a  stiitable  jig  to  attain  l)oth  ends,  and  it  Ls  assuredly  worth 
while.  From  any  old  packing  box  select  an  end  that  is  certainly  flat  (the  one  I  made  is  about 
8  X  lo).  On  the  surface  at  one  end  nail  a  strip  of  inch  wood,  against  which  both  the  sheet  of  glass 
and  the  guide  are  to  be  butted.  Place  a  print  on  the  wood  in  position  against  the  strip,  then  set 
the  wheel  of  the  cutter  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  print,  and  you  can  now  measure  the  distance 
from  the  strip  to  the  block  of  the  cutter.  Make  your  guide  this  width  from  any  piece  of  wood  that 
is  at  least  half  an  inch  thick.  Now  turn  the  print  with  the  narrow  edge  next  the  strip,  and  make 
another  piece  of  wood  as  a  guide  for  this  size.  In  actual  practice  I  find  that  I  can  pick  up  strips 
of  wood  of  various  widths  that  by  combination  give  me  any  size  I  want. 

To  cut  the  glass,  butt  the  long  side  against  the  strip,  place  guide  on  top  and  hold  it  down 
firmly  with  left  hand,  then  starting  at  far  edge  of  sheet  with  wheel  of  cutter,  which  should  be  held 
almost  perpendicular,  draw  it  toward  you,  pressing  only  enough  to  scratch  the  suriace  of  the  glass. 
Do  not  try  to  cut  deeply,  but  on  the  other  hand  see  that  the  scratch  is  complete  from  edge  to  edge 
of  sheet.  Now  lift  the  glass  from  the  jig  and  place  a  thumb  on  each  side  of  the  scratch,  projecting 
in  about  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  other  fingers  are  bent  in  so  as  to  make  a  closed  fist,  but  under  the 
sheet,  the  forefingers  touching  each  other.  Hold  firmly,  then  by  a  slight  turn  of  both  wrists,  as 
if  you  were  trying  to  separate  the  thumbs,  snap  the  glass  along  the  line.  If  the  scratch  l)e  perfect, 
the  break  will  be  just  as  good.  Here  is  a  little  pointer  worth  knowing  about  handling  a  very  large 
sheet  —  the  last  time  I  used  the  trick  was  with  a  40-inch  sheet  of  thick  glass  for  a  bookcase,  .\fter 
the  scratch  is  made,  take  a  very  small  scrap  of  paper  and  roll  it  up  into  a  hard  ball,  not  so'  large 
as  a  pea.  Place  this  under  the  scratch  at  one  end  about  an  inch  from  the  edge,  then  press  the  glass 
on  each  side  of  it.  We  get  all  the  leverage  necessary  from  this  pellet,  but  have  no  risk  of  damage 
from  a  drop  of  the  sheet. 

The  passe-partout  back  must  be  exactly  the  same  size  as  the  glass  if  a  neat  job  is  to  be  made. 
Before  it  is  placed  in  position  the  supporting  rings  must  be  fastened  to  it,  as  the  catches  of  these 
are  fastened  inside.  One  ring  is  enough  for  post-card  size,  but  large  sizes  ought  to  have  two.  The 
rings  are  usually  fastened  about  a  couple  of  inches  from  the  top  margin,  by  cutting  a  slit  across 
the  cardboard,  through  which  the  doubled  tin  strip  is  pushed,  the  ends  being  bent  in  oj)posite 
directions. 

To  make  a  neat  job  when  pasting  on  the  binding  strips  a  guide  is  essential.  The  one  in  our 
house  is  very  much  like  the  jig  used  for  cutting  glass,  the  principal  difference  being  in  the  cross 
piece.  As  before,  the  principal  part  of  the  device  is  the  end  of  a  packing  box  about  8  x  10  inches 
in  dimensions.  Across  one  end  of  it,  not  on  the  surface  but  on  the  edge,  is  nailed  a  strip  of  >vock1 
which  projects  above  the  face  very  sh'ghtly,  a  trifle  less  than  the  thickness  of  the  glass.  In  front 
of  this  guide  strip  is  drawn  a  pencil  line  one  quarter  of  an  inch  away,  this  being  the  guide  for  the 
binding  strip. 

In  the  practical  work  of  binding,  the  strips  are  first  attached  to  the  glass,  then  the  print  and 
board  are  placed  in  position  and  fastened.  In  detail  the  procedure  is  as  follows:  The  clean  sheet 
of  glass  is  polished  carefully  on  one  side,  which  is  placed  downward  on  the  board  with  a  long  side 
against  the  guide  strip.  Then  take  a  piece  of  binding  paper  of  the  same  length  as  this  side,  moisten 
the  gum  with  a  wet  sponge  and  attach  it  to  the  glass,  taking  care  that  its  forward  edge  is  just  above 
the  pencil  line.  Since  the  guide  stick  is  a  trifle  lower  than  the  glass  there  is  very  little  tendency 
for  the  binding  strip  to  stick  to  it.  Turn  the  opposite  edge  round  and  repeat.  The  ends  are  then 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  These  strips  will  at  the  comers  overlap  the  side  pieces  and  so  one 
must  choose  between  a  square  overlap  and  an  imitation  mitre.  Both  are  popular,  but  the  second 
way  looks  neater.    If  it  is  wanted,  it  is  easily  got  by  covering  the  corners  with  little  scraps  of  paper 
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while  the  end  pieces  are  being  put  on,  then  cutting  oflf  the  bit  of  the  strip  not  wanted  with  the  deli- 
cate drawing  cut  of  a  sharp  knife.  When  the  corner  bit  comes  away,  remove  the  protecting  scrap 
of  paper,  and  rub  the  strip  down  tirmly. 

Turn  the  glass  over,  run  over  its  face  with  a  dry  cloth  to  remove  any  particles  of  dust,  then 
place  the  print  on  it  face  down,  and  follow  with  the  pasteboard  back,  watching  carefully  that  the 
end  with  the  rings  is  turned  the  proper  way,  for  only  an  impressionist  effort  may  look  well  upside 
down.  Bring  the  combination  up  i^ainst  the  guide  strip,  long  side  as  before,  moisten  the  gum, 
and  bring  the  binding  paper  in  contact  with  the  pasteboard.  Do  the  same  with  the  other  long 
side,  then  the  ends.  The  latter  may  be  mitred,  as  in  the  front,  but  since  the  work  will  not  be  seen, 
a  snip  with  a  pair  of  scissors  before  moistening  the  paper  will  do  well  enough. 


PRESS   PHOTOGRAPHY   FOR   THE   AMATEUR 

A.   U.   ST.   CYR 

OMBINED  with  the  idea  that  photographing  for  the  press  is  the  highest  branch  of  the 
art,  is  the  erroneous  notion  that  none  but  the  most  costly  cameras  can  be  used  for 
press  work. 

Except  in  size,  there  is  no  requirement  for  a  camera  for  such  work  different  from 

any  other.    At  least  a  5  x  7  size  should  be  used,  as  the  photos  are  always  "thrown 

down"  (made  smaller)  in  the  engraving  room  and  often  distorted  for  "telling"  effect. 

lur  first  thrill  of  triumph,  the  germs  of  the  fever  of  success  at  seeing  your  work  in  some 

publication,  will  come  the  faintest  chill  of  disappointment  that  the  photos  are  not  full  size.    It  is 

all  there,  but  the  6i  x  SJ  you  worked  out  so  faithfully  is  down  to  a  4  n  5.    Your  consolation  must 

be  that  reduction  in  size  has  also  worked  a  reduction  in  defects. 

My  first  accepted  illustrations  were  only  3^  x  3I,  but  I  have  had  so  many  rejected  on  account 
of  size  that  I  do  not  advise  anything  under  5x7. 

A  very  high  authority  on  the  subject  advises  but  one  brand  of  plates,  and  that  a  fast  one.  My 
experience  has  neither  proved  nor  disproved  that  advice  definitely;  I  have  sometimes  been  where 
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a  plate  was  needed  of  a  speed  too  fast  for  safety  in  ordinary  **view**  work.  A  fast  plate  will  help 
oat  a  slow  lens,  and  as  many  of  my  best  illustrations  have  been  made  with  a  5  x  7,  casting  $7.50, 
I  have  found  two  grades  of  plates  a  necessity. 

The  much-discussed  ray  61ter  is  a  good  addition  to  an  outfit.  While  it  will  not  do  all  that 
many  claim  for  it,  in  many  cases  it  will  l>e  found  a  great  help.  When  you  decide  to  use  it»  focus 
through  it.  If  it  gives  the  clouds  distinctly  and  the  foregn>und  is  ( lear  and  sharp  in  detail,  make 
the  exposure,  allowing  the  extra  time,  and  you  will  have  the  **  cloud  effetts"  in  the  print. 

The  question  of  what  to  select  as  a  subject  is  as  wide  and  indeterminate  as  the  universe.  That 
I  have, since  the  first  article  appeared,  "viewed  for  publication"  a  range  of  suhjetis  from  a  swill 
barrel  at  a  farmer's  back  kitchen  door  to  a  great  battle-field,  shows  the  infinite  variety  to  be  covered. 
Often  the  text  of  a  ** story"  allows  great  latitude  in  comjiosition,  and  in  such  cases  the  old  rule 
should  govern. 

We  instinctively  see  from  left  to  right;  we  read  our  lines  that  way  and  our  illustrations  should 
unfold  in  the  same  direction.  A  view  of  a  plain  should  hsivt  the  (loint  of  interest  in  the  lower  left 
portion  of  the  picttire,  with  just  sufficient  margin  to  give  a  setting;  the  sky-line  should  be  low,  a 
▼cry  small  stop  used,  and  everything  in  focus. 

Straight  lines  across  a  landscape,  such  as  roads,  should  cn>ss  the  line  of  sight  at  an  angle  of 
30®.  In  views  of  a  broken  country  or  mountain  streams  the  sky-line  should  be  high  up 
on  the  plate;  a  stream  should  break  the  sky-line  in  the  upper  right-hand  portion,  flow  from  right 
to  left,  and  leave  the  view  in  the  lower  left  hand.  We  **read"  a  mountain  watercourse  up-stream, 
and  this  composition  gives  the  natural  left  to  right  rendering. 

In  a  river  scene  the  unbroken  water  portion  should  never  occupy  more  than  one  half  the  width 
of  the  view. 

Everything  that  appears  in  all  such  illustrations  should  be  sharp  in  outline,  as  the  ''interest" 
is  in  everything  from  foreground  to  sky-line,  and  indefiniteness  mars  the  eflfect.  Where  the  interest 
centers  in  some  one  point  occupying  relatively  a  small  portion  of  the  plate,  the  background  may 
be  ignored,  or  at  least  slighted. 

A  gravestone,  a  rosebush,  a  group  of  children  at  play,  absorb  the  attention:  we  know  that 
they  are  not  located  in  mid  air,  and  care  nothing  for  surroundings. 

A  great  question  with  beginners  will  be  the  insistent  one  of  **How  shall  I  begin  to  get  into 
print?" 

Every  village,  every  neighborhood  has  an  incipient  **stor\'"  for  which  some  respectable  journal 
is  waiting,  and  contrary  to  general  belief,  the  editor  is  as  anxious  for  your  article  as  you  are  to  fur- 
nish it.  That  little  creek  or  the  river  on  whose  banks  you  have  lived  hokls  a  stor\*  of  the  long  ago; 
the  oldest  house  in  the  village  or  the  site  of  the  first  settlement  in  your  county  would  \ield  another, 
while  the  venerable  graveyard  ** headstones,  all  moss  grown"  is  full  of  secrets  for  several  more. 

When  the  material  for  a  storv  is  found,  write  directlv  to  the  editor  with  whom  vou  wish  to 
place  it.  Tell  him,  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  what  you  have,  and  ask  if  he  can  use  it.  Beyond 
the  ability  to  ask  for  what  you  want  and  await  an  answer  after  you  have  asked,  do  not  try  to  give 
an  editor  an  idea  of  your  literary  ability.  This  is  contrary-  to  the  ach  ice  of  literan.'  critics  and  moni- 
tors, but  it  has  been  successful  in  at  least  one  case. 

There  is  but  one  case  that  is  positively  known  where  an  unknown  writer  has  been  assured 
that  his  article  would  be  accepted;  the  most  favorable  reply  is  usually,  **We  will  consider  such  an 
article  as  you  mention." 

But  this  means  that  the  subject-matter  is  considered  good,  antl  if  well  w  ritten  will  be  published 
and  paid  for.  A  photo  for  each  five  hundred  words  and  one  for  the  title  is  about  the  average  for 
an  article. 
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ADVERTISING 

3ATURALLY  a  photographic  magazine  attracts  only  the  advertising  of  firms  and 
I  persons  dealing  in  photographic  articles,  and  a  survey  of  the  advertising  pages  of 
I  the  photographic  press  of  this  country  will  show  that  only  in  rare  instances  does  the 
'  purveyor  of  any  other  kind  of  goods  enter  these  papers.  Therefore  a  disparagement 
I  of  advertising  in  photographic  magazines  is  an  attack  on  the  reputation  of  the  photo- 
I  graphic  manufacturers,  who  are  practically  the  only  advertisers.  A  writer  in  a  con- 
temporary recently  made  a  tirade  against  "these  days  of  fraudulent  advertisements."  He  was 
wofully  mistaken.  These  are  not  the  days  of  fraudulent  advertisements.  The  photographic  field 
is  particularly  free  from  frauds.  Our  publishers  for  many  years  have  investigated  every  complaint 
made  by  a  reader  that  he  had  failed  to  receive  full  satisfaction  from  any  advertiser,  and  we  have 
invariably  secured  satisfaction.  Within  our  memory  only  two  advertisers  have  had  the  unenviable 
distinction  of  any  complaint  not  easily  explained  away  as  an  ordinary  accident  of  business.  One 
of  these  was  a  maker  of  lenses  whose  advertising  is  no  longer  carried  by  any  photographic  magazine. 
His  lenses  seem  to  have  been  of  variable  quality.  Many  purchasers  were  entirely  satisfied;  others 
were  not,  possibly  expecting  too  much  for  the  low  price  they  paid.  The  advertiser,  however,  made 
exaggerated  claims  for  his  goods,  and  was  very  slow  in  delivery  in  many  cases,  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  case  of  dishonesty  was  ever  proved  against  him,  and  as  far  ag  we  know  he  is  still 
doing  business,  which  argues  that  he  has  some  satisfied  customers.  The  other  case  was  an  importer 
of  photographic  goods  who  caused  many  complaints  by  long  delays.  When  he  could  be  reached 
personally  he  always  promptly  satisfied  claims.  Eventually  the  death  of  one  of  his  assistants  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  a  mania  for  concealing  letters  had  existed,  and  large  quantities  of  letters,  mostly 
unopened,  were  foimd  concealed  on  the  premises.  After  they  had  been  answered,  all  complaints 
ceased.  These  two  cases  form  no  basis  for  an  accusation  of  widespread  fraudulent  advertising. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  postal  authorities  are  so  vigilant  that  no  fraud  through  the  mails  goes  long 
unpunished. 

A  recent  number  of  Printers'  Ink  answers  this  writer  so  well  that  we  quote  a  few  paragraphs 
from  a  rather  long  article  which  is  well  worth  reading. 

"The  real  harm  is  done  when  such  articles  give  the  public  a  wrong  impression  of  advertising 
and  undo  all  the  good  that  has  been  done  by  publishers,  advertising  agents,  and  advertisers,  who 
have  placed  the  practice  of  advertising  upon  a  very  high  plane." 

"Advertising  as  it  is  done  to-day  by  the  majority  of  advertisers  and  advertising  agents  is  as 
honest  and  sincere  as  the  work  of  architects,  lawyers,  civil  and  electrical  engineers  and  other 
professional  men." 
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"A  great  deal  of  the  large  amount  of  advertising  that  is  now  being  done  is  successful.  It  is 
successful  because  the  people  who  buy  advertised  goods  are  satisfied.  There  are  very  few  com- 
mercial successes  that  are  built  up  on  a  single  sale.  Even  such  articles  as  automobiles,  piano  players, 
typewriters,  and  other  things,  which  are  supposed  to  last  a  long  time,  are  constantly  being  renewed. 
Besides,  each  satisfied  purchaser  radiates  his  satisfaction  to  influence  other  sales.  If  he  were  dis- 
satisfied, he  would  radiate  his  dissatisfaction  in  the  same  way,  and  check  all  the  good  the  adver- 
tising would  do.  Because  this  advertising  is  successful,  it  is  honest  and  sincere,  makes  good  its 
promises,  and  keeps  faith  with  the  public," 

"Another  great  force  which  is  rapidly  exterminating  dishonest  and  disreputable  advertising 
is  the  attitude  of  publishers  themselves.  Nearly  all  prominent  magazines  and  a  number  of  leading 
newspapers  discriminate  against  advertising  that  is  of  a  fraudulent  or  disreputable  nature." 

"Therefore,  he  (the  writer  in  question)  is  guilty  of  what  when  I  studied  rhetoric  was  called 
'synecdoche,'  which  is  taking  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  in  this  case  a  very  small  and  misleading 
part,  for  a  very  large  whole." 


THE  AWARDS  AT  DRESDEN 

Certain  of  the  American  professional  photographers  who  sent  pictures  to  Dresden  for 
exhibition  were  much  surprised  when  they  received  notification  of  the  award  of  prizes.  Some 
of  them  had  been  assured  that  no  awards  would  be  made,  and  state  that  they  entered  pictures 


*• 


on  that  assurance.     Mr.  MacDonald,  who  collected  the  pictures,  has  written  letters  which  we 
have  seen,  stating  that  he  stipulated  that  no  awards  should  be  made. 

The  management  of  the  Exposition  has  not  been  willing  to  give  us  official  information  on 
this  point,  but  we  have  a  mass  of  correspondence  with  members  of  the  jury,  of  which  the  letter 
subjoined  is  typical.  It  is  from  Professor  Emmerich,  who  had  full  charge  of  the  group  Professional 
Photography,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  jury.    We  give  the  original  and  a  translation  in  parallel 


columns:  — 

MiJNCHEN,  27  Oktober,  1909. 
Herrn  Frank  Roy  Fraprie, 

Boston,  Mass., 
6  Beacon  St. 
Sehr  geehrter  Herri 

Ihre  Fragen  betreff  der  Jury  der  amerikanischen 
Gruppe  beantworten  sich  sehr  einfach: 

Die  Amerikaner  haben  sich  durch  Unterschrift  der 
Anmeldeformulare  den  Bedingungen  der  Ausstellung 
unterworfen;  diese  kannte  man  allgemein  und  diese 
sahen  vor,  dass  die  Gruppe  Berulsphotographie  in 
bestimmter  Weise  jurirt  werde. 

Davon  konnte  keine  Ausnahme  gemacht  werden. 
Wo  soil  es  hinkommen,  wenn  man  bei  einem  solch 
grossen  Unternehmen  anfangt,  diese  und  jene  Sonder- 
wiinsche  zu  erfiillen. 

Das  ist  ganz  undenkbar. 

Herr  Diihrkoop  beantragte  in  der  Jurysitzung  den 
Amerikanem  je  ein  Beteiligungsdiplom  zu  geben  und 
sie  nicht  zu  jurieren. 

Das  wiirde  ebenfalls  wieder  den  Preisgerichts- 
bestimmungen  entgegengewesen  sein,  die  stnkte  von 
Allen  beobeachtet  werden  mussten. 

Das  Preisgericht  beschloss,  auf  keinen  Fall  eine 
einzelne  Ausnahme  zu  machen  und  die  35  amerikan- 
ischen Aussteller  zu  behandeln  wie  alle  1600  Aussteller. 

Amerika  hat  dann  auf  die  sehr  energische  Vertretung 
Diihrkoop  eine  ganze  Anzahl  und  sehr  hohe  Aus- 
zeichnungen  erhalten. 

Man  soUe  meines  Erachtens  dort  sehr  zufrieden  sein. 
Hochachtungsvoll  ergebener, 

Prof.  Emmerich,  Direktor. 


Munich,  October  27,  1909. 
Frank  Roy  Fr.vprie,  etc. 

Your  questions  regarding  the  jury  of  the  American 
group  may  be  answered  very  simply: 

The  Americans,  by  signing  the  entry  blanks,  sub- 
jected themselves  to  the  conditions  of  the  Exposition; 
these  were  generally  known,  and  provided  that  the 
group  Professional  Photography  should  be  judged 
in  a  definite  manner. 

From  this  no  exception  could  be  made.  Where  shall 
it  end  in  such  a  great  undertaking,  when  one  begins 
to  gratify  this  and  that  special  desire  ? 

It  is  quite  inconceivable. 

Mr.  Dtihrkoop  made  a  motion  in  the  jury  session 
to  give  each  of  the  Americans  a  certificate  of  participa- 
tion and  not  to  judge  them. 

This  would  also  have  been  contrary  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  prize  tribunal,  which  had  to  be  strictly 
followed  by  all. 

The  prize  tribunal  determined  not  to  make  a  single 
exception  in  any  case  and  to  treat  the  35  American 
exhibitors  like  the  whole  1600. 

America,  then,  through  the  very  energetic  pleading 
of  Diihrkoop,  obtained  a  large  number  and  very  high 
awards. 

In  my  opinion  they  should  be  very  well  satisfied 
over  there. 

Respectfully,  etc. 


We  are  fully  of  Professor  Emmerich's  opinion.  The  programs  were  printed  in  English  and 
plenty  of  them  were  sent  to  this  country  for  distribution.  They  explicitly  stated  that  awards  would 
be  given  to  professional  photographers.  The  entry  blanks  bound  the  exhibitors  to  accept  the  con- 
ditions of  the  program.  The  exhibitors  who  signed  a  document  without  knowing  what  they  were 
agreeing  to  must  take  the  blame  to  themselves,  or  lay  it  to  Mr.  MacDonald  if  he  gave  them  to 
believe  that  their  entries  would  not  be  in  competition.  In  no  case  can  blame  lie  on  the  members 
of  the  jury,  who  treated  all  entries  as  provided  by  the  rules.  They  have  had  plenty  of  criticism 
in  Europe  for  giving  so  many  awards  to  America.  To  have  America  turn  and  rend  them  because 
the  awards  were  made  fills  their  cup  with  bitterness. 


OUR   COMPETITION 

Our  foreign  readers  seem  to  be  formidable  competitors  in  the  monthly  contests.  For  the 
second  time  within  three  months,  two  prizes  go  outside  the  United  States,  the  first  prize  going 
to  England  and  the  second  to  Holland.  In  addition  one  honorable  mention  goes  to  Germany  and 
one  to  Canada.    The  awards  follow:  — 

First  prize,  "A  Question  of  Age, "  J.  Herbert  Saunders;  second  prize,  **  Grinding  Coffee  Beans, " 
H.  Berssenbrugge;  third  prize,  ** Playing  in  the  Brook,*'  Fred  S.  Piper,  M.  D.  Honorable  Mention: 
^'Marbles,"  John  J.  ReiUy;  "The  Tug-of-War,'*  T.  W.  Kilmer;  "After  School,"  Grace  E.  Mounts; 
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MEASURING  THE  TIRE 

LEWIS  E.  SitlTH.  HALIFAX 

Honorable  Mention,  Manlhly  Compelilioi 


"McaHuring  the  Tire,"  Lewis  E.  Smilh;  "Monday  Momiog  in  ihe  Counlry,"  F.  F.  Sombcrger; 
"Ixwt  in  Thought,"  Miss  Grete  Batk;"I'atkin',*'  U.  L.  l'i»<>n,  Jr.;  "The  Letter,"  James  Thom- 
son; "Husking  Com,"  U.  {',.  Filts;  "Playing  Mother,"  Hany  I).  Williar;  " Ojlnselisel, "  Richard 
Ptrluch;  "The  (Jood  Sister,"  R.  I.  Bartjer;"The  Busy  Housewife,"  ¥..  J.  Brooking;  '■Curiosity," 
I.  Bartholomew;  "Tending  (iee.tc,"  ().  Zerniikow. 

OUR  DKCKMBER  IXSKRT 
Wi:  feci  (:om|>elled  to  a|H)logize  to  some  of  our  readers  for  the  insert  of  eight  pages  in  the  Christ- 
mas numtier.  The  major  portion  of  the  edition  contained  satisfactory  inserU,  hut  a  few  sheets 
toward  the  end  of  the  run  were  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  mechanical  difhculties  with  the  press  and 
plates.  We  unfortunately  did  not  discover  this  until  the  unsatisfactory  copies  were  in  the  mail. 
It  is  nut  surprising,  though  none  the  less  disappointing,  that  dilliculties  should  occur  with  a  com-, 
piirulivcly  untried  process.    In  March  we  hope  to  use  this  process  again,  with  much  better  results, 

OUR  NEW  DRESS 
We  present  you  this  month  with  a  magazine  new  from  cover  to  cover.    Every  line  of  type, 
cut,  and  decoration  is  brand-new.  and  Ihe  magazine  contains  far  more  matter  than  ever  before. 
If  you  tike  the  new  form  and  make-up,  show  the  magazine  to  your  photographic  and  artistic  friends 
and  ank  thorn  to  sulwrribe. 


^  J.  KEILLV,  H-UUUSONBCRu 


Prints  lor  criticism  tinder  Ikis  heading  shoidd  bt  sent  la  Frank  R.  Fraprie,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,   Mass. 

Only  one  by  each  reader  can  be  criticized  each  month.     Prints  are  not  returned 

alter  criticism.    An  asterisk  indicates  that  the  print  is  reproduced. 


307.  Chas.  Jung.— "Grazing. "  In  your  enlarge- 
ment of  sheep  you  have  done  whal  few  aniateurs 
seem  willing  to  do  when  they  get  the  opporttinily 
of  photographing  sheep.  Instead  of  photographing 
a  large  number  of  individuals  scattered  over  a  grassy 
lawn,  you  have  included  but  two  in  the  pi(ture,  and 
they  are  taken  in  a  characteristic  and  interesting 
attitude.  They  do  not,  however,  group  themselves 
especially  well,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  they  are 
separated  by  the  strongest  vertical  line  in  the  picture, 
that  made  by  ihe  trees  against  the  while  sky.  Con- 
sequently we  feel  a  division  straight  through  the  middle 
of  the  picture  which  weakens  it  very  much.  The  sky 
is  absolutely  white,  and  all  detail  is  lost  in  the  black 


sheep.  In  addition  to  this  the  plate  is  fogged  badly 
in  the  lower  right-hand  corner,  apparently  by  light 
admitted  through  a  leak  in  the  plate  holder  or  a 
corner  of  the  camera  bellows. 

308.  FOBMAK  Hanna.— "The  Canyon  Moulh." 
This  print  shows  a  satisfaaory  landscape  arrangement, 
bul  suffers  from  what  one  is  very  likely  to  gel  in  a 
mountainous  region,  and  especially  in  a  sub-tropical 
one, —  under-exposure.  In  such  regions  one  should 
never  forget  the  old  injunction,  expose  for  the  shadows 
and  let  the  high  lights  take  care  of  themselves.  Light 
in  low  latitudes  is  not  really  so  much  stronger  than 
that  in  high  latitudes,  and  the  exposure  should  not 
be  much   less.     If  the  high   lights  are  stronger,   (he 
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S27.    MOTHER  AND  CHILD 

shadows  are  denser  and  need  full  eiposure.     Dilute 
development  will  take  care  of  the  contrast  and  give  a 

309.  \V.  F.  EXNEE.— "The  Fountain."  This  is 
a  subject  which  always  is  fascinating  and  which  appar- 
entl3".  (o  be  successful,  needs  a  short  exposure.  At 
ihe  same  time  you  have  made  vour  exposure  far  too 
short,  with  the  result  of  getting  hea^T  black  shadows 
and  chalky  high  lights.  More  time  for  exposure,  more 
lime  for  development,  more  water  in  the  deveioper 
ivnuld  ha\-e  helped  you.  Tfie  arrangement  is  not 
un]>leasing,  and  you  might  have  had  a  good  record 
under  the  conditions  mentioned. 

310.  Harkv  G.  Burns.^  "When  Grandpa  Reads." 
It  is  always  advisable,  when  sending  a  large  print 
by  mail,  to  protect  it  with  a  couple  of  layers  of  card- 
board or  other  packing  material.  In  default  of  such 
precautions  your  print  arrived  in  a  badly  torn  and 
jammed  condition,  so  that  it  was  impossible  10  repro- 
duce it.  The  picture  is  interesting  and  undoubtedly 
would  prove  very  pleasing  to  the  average  person. 
The  probabilities  are  thai  it  would  make  a  successful 
post-card  subject,  and  we  think  you  might  easily 
market  it  for  this  purpose.  We  would  advise  you, 
however,  to  trim  off  a  couple  of  inches  from  the  top 
of  the  picture  so  as  to  bring  the  little  boy's  head  within 
a  half-inch  of  the  upper  margin.     It  is  possible  you 
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J.  H.  BERKEM.V\N 

might   also  cut   oft  a   little  from  the   left-hand   side; 
othenvise  this  is  a  very  fair  spec. men  of  genre  work. 

311,  Fred.  E.  Crum.  —  "A  Study."  You  have  here 
a  very  interesting  model,  and  you  have  made  a  very 
attractive  portrait,  the  lighting  and  modeling  being 
interesting.  We  would  prefer,  however,  to  see  the  hair 
and  dress  brought  out  a  little  more  distinctly  against 
the  background,  as  they  fade  away  rather  too  much 
into  the  encircling  gloom.  If  this  were  done,  we  should 
have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  print.  .\s  for  the 
scratches  you  mention,  about  all  you  can  do  with  them 
is  to  spot  them  out  on  the  print. 

312,  Freed  A.  Miller.  — The  portrait  you  sent  us 
this  month  is  a  good  example  of  home  portraiture;  and 
if  it  had  been  taken  against  a  satisfactory  background, 
it  might  have  been  very  pleasing.  Evidently  the  plate 
has  defects  so  that  you  have  felt  obliged  to  make  your 
oval  too  close  to  the  head  at  the  top.  The  figure  looks 
cramped  in  the  space  which  you  have  allotted  to  it. 
If  j-ou  can  tone  down  the  light  on  the  lower  left  ade 
of  the  face  a  trifle  and  give  the  head  mure  room,  this 
will  be  a  satisfactory  likeness. 

313,  BUHDETTE  Hakjusos,  —  "September  Hills." 
This  is  a  very  gotwl  example  of  a  topographical  landscape 
picture.  It  seems  to  be  slightly  under-exposed  in  the 
immediate  foreground,  —  a  point  of  apparently  little 
moment,  as  a  quarter  of  an  inch  may  be  trimmed  from 


SJO.    LANDSCAPE 


W.  C.  SCOIXU. 


the  bottom  if  necessaiy.    The  eiposure  for  ihe  rest  o(  and  >-B  mighi  be  much  worse.    Tbe  fnaure  dio«s  some 

the  landscape  is  salislactor)',  and  the  planes  are  well  bck  of  detail  in  the  whites,  and  it  would  have  been  vri) 

separated.     .\s  a  record  of  an  interesting  countrrside,  to  nuke  a  soioewhat  softer  negatiie.     Tbe  principal 

this  is  good.  difficulty  is  tbe  poalion  of  tbe  subject.     71>e  bead  is 

314.  Leopold     Radke.  ^  Your    first    attempt    at  projected  100  far  forward  so  thai  tbe  efiecl  is  top-heavr. 

portraiture  wilha  view cameracouldea^ly  be  improved.  If  the  yi>ung  man  had  bem  leaning  fomewhal  hack- 


ward,  the  effect  would  have  been  to  bring  the  chest 
farther  forward  and  give  more  base  to  the  composition. 
We  do  not  think  you  chose  the  best  position  of  the  head 
for  this  subject,  as  this  is  neither  profile  nor  three- 
quarter  view,  and  the  nose  projects  unpleasantly  from 
the  vertical  line  of  the  cheek.  Either  a  plain  profile  or 
a  three-quarter  view,  bringing  the  nose  against  the 
cheek,  and  not  projecting  beyond  the  line  of  the  face, 
should  have  been  chosen. 

315.  C.  W.  C.  —  Your  portrait  is  too  light  a  print. 
There  is  too  much  light  on  the  face,  so  that  this  appears 
hard  and  chalky.  Although  you  call  this  a  shadow 
lighting,  the  deepest  shadow  on  the  face  is  as  bright 
almost  as  the  high  lights  should  be.  Probably  a  little 
darker  print  would  give  you  a  better  result.  We  do 
not  see  any  reason  for  using  an  oval  trimming  here;  but 
if  you  must  use  an  oval,  cut  it  accurately. 

316.  Emil  Pedt.  —  Your  family  group  shows  very 
strong  evidence  of  under-exposure  and  forced  develop- 
ment. All  the  white  clothes  are  represented  by  pure 
white  paper,  absolutely  lacking  in  detail,  and  the  shad- 
ows are  dead  black.  This  is  due  to  over-development, 
which  also  leads  to  the  halation  in  the  upper  left-hand 
corner. 

317.  C.  B.  Carling.  —  "Liana  Cascade."  Con- 
sidering the  inevitable  difficulties pf  illumination  present 
in  such  a  situation,  you  have  made  a  fairly  good  photo- 
graph of  this  waterfall.  The  exposure  doubtless  has 
been  insufficient  for  the  rocks,  so  that  they  appear 
darker  than  they  should,  but  the  under-exposure  is  not 
what  could  be  called  serious,  and  at  the  same  time  you 
have  fair  definition  in  the  water.  On  the  whole  you 
have  made  a  compromise  which  is  as  good  as  reasonably 
could  be  expected.  If  you  will  look  at  the  rules  you 
will  see  that  we  can  criticize  but  one  print  per  month. 

♦318.  W.  W.  MiKESELL.  —  The  unnamed  print  of 
yours  is  one  of  the  best  pictures  that  has  come  to  the 
"Portfolio"  in  a  long  time.  Your  little  frontier  village 
with  its  background  of  tall  conifers  reflected  in  the 
glittering  ice,  its  distant  mountain  range,  and  beautiful 
clouds  above  is  most  excellently  photographed.  While 
there  is  nothing  in  the  print  which  could  be  called 
composition,  it  is  a  most  attractive  picture  in  every 
respect. 

319.  Roy  J.  Sawyer.  —  "Midsummer  Afternoon." 
Your  photograph  shows  distinct  evidence  of  apprecia- 
tion of  picturesqueness  in  landscape,  but  the  picture 
lacks  aerial  perspective,  so  that  the  nearest  trees  seem 
to  be  practically  in  the  same  plane  as  those  beyond 
them.  This  is  probably  due  to  over-correction,  —  that 
is,  the  screen  was  too  deep  for  the  orthochromatic  plate. 
Otherwise  the  picture  is  very  interesting.  We  thank 
you  for  your  kind  words  in  regard  to  the  magazine. 
In  spite  of  the  entirely  unwarranted  statements  made  by 
Camera  Crafts  American  Photography  is  by  no  means 
on  the  decline,  but  its  support  from  its  readers  is 
increasing  month  by  month. 


♦320.  W.  G.  Scovell.  —  Your  landscape  is  a  very 
interesting  piece  of  work  and  shows  perfect  technical 
work  in  every  resjject.  The  arrangement  is  fairly  pleas- 
ing, but  you  have  too  much  material  at  this  spot  to 
make  a  wholly  satisfactory  picture.  The  trees  in  the  fore- 
ground lose  their  identity  in  the  thick  masses  of  variety 
behind  them,  and  there  is  no  particular  object  in  the 
picture  to  rivet  the  attention. 

♦321.  H.  B.  Rood.  —  "The  Sisters."  This  group  of 
three  girU  lying  on  the  grass  is  a  very  well-posed  out- 
door portrait,  and  it  has  the  merit  of  having  a  most 
attractive  natural  background.  It  should  be  extremely 
pleasing  to  both  the  subjects  and  yourself. 

322.  Bascom  p.  Goode.  —  "Cloud  Study."  This  is 
a  fairly  good  example  of  strong  clouds  photographed  on 
an  ordinary  plate.  Of  course,  you  lose  under  these 
circumstances  some  of  the  details  which  could  be  had 
by  the  use  of  an  isochromatic  plate  and  ray  screen. 
Such  heavy  clouds,  however,  are  not  of  much  use  for 
printing  into  another  landscape,  as  they  are  too  heavy, 
and  they  are  too  confused  to  be  good  examples  of  cloud 
forms. 

323.  Wm.  L.  Crawford.  —  "The  Zion  Sawmill." 
Your  stereoscopic  print  is  a  fairly  satisfactory  example 
of  the  commercial  variety  of  this  interesting  form  of 
photography.  We  would  prefer,  however,  a  picture 
made  with  somewhat  more  exposure.  This  would  have 
brought  out  more  detail  in  the  snow,  and  also  have  left 
the  trees  somewhat  less  black.  At  the  same  time  the 
picture  gives  a  fairly  good  impression  of  winter  in  the 
stereoscope. 

*324.  Carl  Krebs.  —  "The  Colonial  Girl."  We 
have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  excellent  genre  study, 
which  though  taken  under  difficult  circumstances,  — 
that  is,  in  a  loft,  apparently  lighted  by  but  a  small 
window,  —  is  fully  exposed.  The  posing  is  excellent, 
and  all  the  details  are  in  keeping  with  the  title. 

325.  Edward  E.  Palmer.  —  "Evening."  Your 
print  carries  out  the  title  by  the  gloom  and  shadow  in 
which  a  large  proportion  of  the  picture  is  enveloped, 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  amount  of  light  coming  from 
the  sky  and  reflected  in  the  water  is  somewhat  too  much 
for  the  blackness  of  the  rest  of  the  picture.  Either  you 
should  tone  these  lights  down  or  you  should  make  them 
more  concentrated,  to  give  the  suggestion  of  moonlight. 
The  composition  is  otherwise  satisfactory. 

326.  H.  Kendel.  — "Grandpa's  Pet."  This  has 
the  faults  of  a  great  majority  of  the  home  portraits 
which  come  to  us,  chalky  high  lights  and  dense  black 
shadows,  due  to  extreme  under-exposure.  The  light 
indoors  is  deceptive,  and  the  amateur  portraitist  usually 
assumes  it  to  be  much  stronger  than  it  really  is.  Had 
this  been  properly  exposed,  it  would  have  been  an 
attractive  picture. 

♦327.  J.  H.  Berkemann.  —  "Mother  and  Child." 
This  is  an  excellent  picture;  and  had  it  been  properly 
classed  as  a  genre  subject  would  undoubtedly  have 
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received  honorable  mention  in  our  competition.  A 
genre,  however,  is  a  picture  which  tells  a  story,  and  this 
can  be  regarded  only  as  a  portrait  group.  As  such  it  is 
well  arranged,  properly  exposed,  and  could  not  be 
improved  in  any  respect. 

328.  L.  ToRRiELO.  —  If  you  will  compare  this 
picture  of  yours  of  a  blacksmith  with  the  similar  subject 
which  won  honorable  mention  in  this  month's  competi- 
tion, it  should  be  evident  to  you  where  your  picture 
falls  behind  the  other.  Undoubtedly  a  smithy  is  a  place 
of  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shadow;  you  have  not 
reproduced  these  contrasts,  but  have  exaggerated  them. 
In  other  words,  your  exposure  was  too  short,  your 
development  carried  too  far,  and  you  have  a  negative 
with  clogged  high  lights  and  clear  glass  shadows.  Had 
you  produced  a  negative  with  a  much  shorter  range, 
this  picture  would  have  been  interesting,  and  probably 
worthy  of  an  award,  as  the  composition  is  good,  and 
you  evidently  know  how  to  make  a  clean  negative  and 
print. 

329.  Anna  Beckstrom.  —  "The  Lure  of  the  Book." 
Composition  and  posing  here  are  very  good,  but  your 
exposure  is  totally  inadequate  for  the  shadows,  and  in 
consequence  the  whole  right-hand  side  of  the  picture, 
is  a  heavy  black  mass,  which  throws  the  whole  print 
out  of  balance.  This  is  too  bad,  as  the  lighting  in  the 
figure  is  pleasing,  and  there  is  material  here  for  a  very 
interesting  picture. 

330.  U.  L.  Upson,  Jr.  —  "Packing."  You  have 
material  here  for  a  good  genre  picture,  but  at  the  present 
time. your  figures  are  lost  in  the  wilderness  of  empty 
space  which  surrounds  them.  You  can  with  profit  trim 
off  an  inch  on  each  of  three  sides,  excluding  the  bottom; 
and  when  this  is  done,  you  will  have  a  picture  which 
will  hold  together  much  better  than  the  present  one. 
Even  then,  however,  the  background  will  be  pretty  black 
for  the  figures. 

331.  A.  D.  Joy.  —  "Baby."  Baby  is  very  much 
interested  in  his  toes  and  does  not  know  that  he  is 
being  photographed,  which  is  as  it  should  be.  He  seems 
to  have  had  proper  exposure,  —  which  is  rather  unusual 
in  the  baby  photographs  which  come  to  us.  We  would 
suggest  that  you  trim  off  a  half  inch  from  the  bottom 
of  the  print,  and  some  from  the  back  and  top,  in  order 
to  concentrate  the  interest.  When  this  is  done,  we 
think  you  will  find  the  picture  holds  together  very  much 
better. 

332.  Clement  W.  Low.  —  The  rules  prescribe  that 
but  one  print  may  be  sent  at  a  time  for  criticism,  there- 
fore we  take  the  one  which  you  have  numbered  one, 
"Dreaming,"  and  may  possibly  be  able  to  return  to 
the  others  at  a  later  date.  This  is  a  very  interesting 
fireside  picture,  and  you  handled  a  difficult  subject 
and  lighting  very  well.  The  artifice  of  placing  the  girl 
before  the  illumination  in  the  grate  is  very  cleverly 
carried  out,  and  you  have  placed  the  model  in  an 
attractive  pose.    You  have,  however,  here  a  very  strong 


light  on  the  side  of  the  girl's  face  away  from  the  fire, 
from  a  source  which  is  not  evident,  and  the  reflections 
of  your  flash  on  the  woodwork  and  tiles  of  the  nmntel 
are  too  evident.  The  picture  would  be  improved  by 
trimming  off  a  half  inch  or  so  from  the  top,  thereby 
removing  the  row  of  unnecessary  ornaments  on  the 
mantel. 

333.  Thomas  Bradt.  —  We  must  call  to  your 
attention  also  the  fact  that  but  one  print  is  criticized  at 
a  time.  We  have  selected  "Canadian  Reflections"  as 
the  one  which  perhaps  needs  criticism  most,  and  at  the 
same  time  shows  most  possibilities.  You  have  here 
conmiitted  the  very  ordinary  fault  of  under-exposure 
and  over-development,  evidenced  by  the  blocked-up 
shadows  and  the  pure  white  sky.  We  think  you  will 
find  at  this  spot  material  for  a  picture,  but  you  will  not 
get  it  by  taking  in  the  whole  width  of  the  stream  with 
the  banks  converging  to  the  middle  of  the  picture.  You 
must  use  less  material  and  select  it  with  care  to  make  a 
different  form  of  composition.  If  you  will  cut  this 
particular  print  in  two,  exactly  in  the  middle,  you  will 
find  that  either  half  alone  makes  a  better  picture  than 
the  whole. 

334.  Alan  B.  Murray.  —  "Mountain  Road." 
Your  print  is  far  too  dark  and  gloomy,  for  which  over- 
exposure seems  to  be  responsible.  The  arrangement 
is  passable,  but  a  road  is  such  a  difiicult  thing  to  take 
and  so  uninteresting  unless  extremely  well  taken,  that 
we  often  wonder  why  so  many  amateurs  take  roads. 
Probably  it  is  because  a  road  is  an  easier  place  to 
walk  than  rough  hillsides  or  pastures,  but  the  hillsides 
and  pastures  are  where  the  real  pictures  are  made. 

335.  S.  A.  PURKiNSON. —  "Snowballing,  May  6, 
1909."  Apparently  snow  in  May  is  something  which 
is  regarded  as  a  rarity  in  your  region  and  hence  worthy 
of  photographic  perpetuation  as  a  memento  of  an 
event.  This  may  be  of  interest,  therefore,  but  as 
a  photographic  picture  we  cannot  commend  it.  Your 
exposure  was  incorrect  and  your  print  is  far  too  dark, 
even  the  snow  being  dark.  The  figures  are  not  inter- 
estingly placed,  and  the  horizon  line  runs  uphill. 

336.  Frances  Harber. —  "The  Cascades."  This 
is  a  good  record  print  of  the  buildings  of  some  exposi- 
tion, and  as  such  of  interest  to  many  people.  As 
you  have  succeeded  in  your  object  in  making  the 
record,  we  have  nothing  but  commendation  for  the 
print,  but  .we  cannot  concede  to  it  any  particular 
artistic  value. 

337.  R.  I.  Barber. —  "September."  This  picture 
is  enlarged  too  much  to  be  wholly  successful.  Even 
when  seen  at  a  distance  of  twenty  feet,  details  in  the 
foreground  are  too  obtrusive.  You  have  rather  too 
much  strong  foliage  in  the  foreground  and  the  white 
grass  stems,  contrasting  with  the  black  shadows,  give 
an  unpleasantly  spotty  effect.  An  enlargement  about 
half  this  size,  kept  as  soft  as  possible,  would  be  more 
satisfactory. 
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The  Postal  Photographic  Club,  Monthly 
Bulletin.  —  The  Album  for  December,  1909,  was 
issued  December  i,  1909.  It  contains  thirty-three 
prints. 

According  to  latest  advices  the  Albums  now  en  route 
were  located  as  follows:  Album  for  July,  1909,  at 
Philadelphia;  Album  for  October  at  Plymouth,  N.  H.; 
Album  for  November  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  annual  club  election,  held  in  November,  re- 
sulted in  the  reelection  of  the  present  officers  to  serve 
during  the  year  1910,  viz.:  president,  Mr.  Charles  £. 
Fairman;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  Gustavus  A. 
Brandt. 

The  club  is  now  full  and  has  three  names  on  the 
waiting-  list. 

Awards  of  certificates  for  prize-winning  prints  are 
announced,  viz.:  — 

Mr.  William  H.  Zerbe,  of  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y., 
for  print  No.  29:  "No  Wind,  No  Tide."  Album  for 
January,  1909.    First  Artistic  Merit. 

Mr.  Gurdon  R.  Fisher,  of  Newton  Highlands,  Mass., 
for  print  No.  17:  "Crawford  Notch  Road."  Album 
for  January,  1909.    First  Technical  Merit. 

Mrs.  A.  Leonora  Kellogg,  of  Manchester,  N.  H., 
for  print  No.  11:  "Resting."     Album  for  February, 

1909.  First  Artistic  Merit. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Clarke,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  print 
No.  24:  "Miss  Arrogance."  Album  for  March,  1909. 
First  Artistic  Merit. 

Members  who  are  in  arrears  for  prints  are  requested 
to  replenish  their  supply  as  speedily  as  practicable. 
Effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  Album  for  January, 

1910,  an  unusually  fine  and  attractive  one.    Members 

will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  secretary  by  sending  their 

prints  mounted  whenever  convenient  to  do  so,   but 

please  don't  let  the  lack  of  mounts  deter  any  one  from 

contributing   prints.      And    please   don't    forget   that 

commencing    with    the    January,    1910,    Album    the 

standard  size  of  mounts  will  hereafter  be  11  x  14  inches. 

G.  A.  Brandt,  Secretary, 
*   .♦    ♦ 

Toronto  Camera  Club.  —  On  the  evening  of 
Monday,  November  i,  at  the  open  night  meeting,  the 


Interchange  Slide  sets  of  the  New  York  and  Orange 
Camera  Clubs  were  exhibited,  and  appreciated. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  chib  was  held  on  Novem- 
ber 8  and  the  twenty-first  annual  statement  of  the  chib 
was  presented,  election  of  officers  and  committees 
took  place.  The  statement  signed  by  the  president, 
Alfred  Robinson,  showed  a  credit  balance  of  $349.26, 
larger  by  $27.04  than  it  was  the  previous  j^ears.  While 
several  resignations  occurred  and  other  members  were 
dropped,  still  the  accession  of  new  members  made  up 
for  these  losses.  The  president  thought  the  dues 
should  be  raised  on  account  of  the  heavy  rental  of  the 
club  rooms.  Much  more  interest  in  photographic  work 
by  members  was  noticable,  and  there  was  better  care 
taken  of  the  club  rooms  than  formerly.  Monday, 
November  22,  is  second  open  night,  when  moving 
pictures,  by  Charles  Potter,  is  to  be  shown.  November 
29  occurs  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Trip  Through  the 
Rockies,"  by  Mr.  £.  Hoch. 

«    «    « 

Photographic  Section  American  Institute, 
21  West  44TH  Street,  New  York.  —  On  November 
16  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "The  Wonders  and  Perils 
of  American  Deserts"  was  given  by  Mr.  Frederick 
I.  Monsen. 

«    «    « 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club, 
held  December  6,  the  following  active  members  were 
elected:  Miles  Greenwood,  Melrose,  Clement  Lenom, 
Boston,  and  Richard  G.  Turner,  Maiden.  C.  O. 
Bosworth  of  Randolph  was  elected  an  associate  member. 
The  meeting  was  the  best  attended  of  any  that  had  been 
held  for  some  time,  about  seventy  members  being  pres- 
ent. After  a  very  short  business  meeting  the  attention 
of  the  members  and  their  friends  was  held  for  over  an 
hour  by  Mr.  W.  Lyman  Underwood  with  his  magnifi- 
cently illustrated  lecture,  "Hunting  with  Canoe  and 
Camera  in  the  Woods  of  New  Brunswick."  Mr. 
Underwood  is  one  of  our  best-known  naturalists  and 
has  some  of  the  most  marvelous  photographs  of  wild 
game  ever  taken.  Some  of  these  pictures  in  the  form 
of  enlargements  were  shown  in  the  2^Iogical  Section 
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of  the  Dtetden  ExpoEitioD  latt  ytai  and  attracted  the 
most  favorable  comment  from  eminent  loologista.  The 
members  of  the  Camera  Club  were  bean;  in  their 
enthusiasm  and  appreciation  of  the  lecture.  The 
Exhibition  Committee  will  afaortly  make  arraDgementi 
for  classes  in  pictorial  pbotograpbf ,  studio  work,  lan- 
tern slide  making,  and  enlarging.  Members  who  desire 
to  join  may  ^gn  their  names  to  the  lists  on  the  bulletin 
iMiard.  The  advisability  of  obtaining  a  new  arc  lamp 
for  the  enlarging  lantern  is  under  consideration.  It  ii 
planned  to  purchase  an  automatic  arc,  which  will  not 
need  as  much  adjusting  as  the  one  in  present  use. 


Ak  exhibition  of  monotypes  and  drawinp  by  Mr. 
Eugene  Higgins  of  New  York  was  held  at  the  IJttl£ 
Galleiy  of  the  Photo  Secession,  agi  Fifth  Avenue 
(between  13th  and  31st  streets),  New  York,  opening 
on  November  37  and  closng  December  17.  The 
gallery  is  open  from  ten  a.u.  until  sis  F.w.  daily, 
Sundays  excepted.  The  exhibition  opening  on  Decem- 
ber 18  was  devoted  toa  series  of  lithographs  by  Toulouse- 
Ms.  Frank  R.  Fhaphie,  Editor  of  Amebic  ah 
Photoobaphy,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  photog- 
raphy, has  been  elected  a  Corresponding  Member  of 


the    Dresden   Association   for  the   Advancement   o( 
Amateur  Photography. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  management  of  the  In- 
ternational Photographic  Exhibition,  1910,  at  Budapetf , 
that  the  Hall  of  Honor  of  the  expodtion  shall  be  reserred 
for  the  collection  of  American  amateur  photographs. 
This  collection  will  be  made  by  the  Editor  of  Ahebicam 
Photographv,  and  will  have  as  Its  tiaais  the  American 
amateur  pictures  exhibited  at  Dresden,  together  with 
additions.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  send  these  pictures 
unframed,  but  the  Hungarian  authorities  are  very 
anxious  to  study  the  American  styles  of  framing,  and 
have  offered  to  pay  the  freight  of  the  pictures  from 
Boston  to  Budapest  and  luck  again. 

We  hope  that  when  you  make  up  your  list  of  maga^ 
^es  for  next  year  you  will  allow  us  to  quote  you  a 
price  on  it.  We  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
publishers  of  all  the  most  important  photographic  and 
general  magazines,  which  allow  us  to  make  most 
favorable  clubbing  rates,  and  we  can  duplicate  any  offer 
made  by  any  publisher  or  subscription  agency.  Do 
not  hesitate  to  let  us  know  what  you  want,  and  we  will 
gladly  quote  you  the  price  by  return  mail.  Look  at 
our  list  of  club  oSers  elsewhere  and  you  may  find 
exactly  what  you  want. 


■•4tl>r,._ _ _. 

It,  Frafrii,  6  Btmati  Sireil.  BtOnn.  Ho 
wttl  bi  luttUtd  by  m  Bsim  tfyt  U  Hu  fna  me»liaitet. 

PnoioGRAie  or  thi  Yeai  1909:  T^iiail  Pbotognphic  Pktam  of 
tbe  Year  Rcpraduced  ud  Cntidad.  Edited  lir  U.  SBomAm 
Ward.  lAO  pa(e>;  <nilh  about  200  engniingi.  Paper  aiven. 
11:  doih  bound,  S1.S0.  Amcrku  aicati.  TeimaDl  ft  Waid, 
Mew  Yrak. 
The  publication  of  Mr.  Snawdca  Want's  annual  coUecIian  of 

|»cton<  adccled  ficm  Uie  woA  of  die 

(ormi  du  fiflRoUi  volunK,  it  an  event  mhich  is  looked  fonurd  to 

villi  great  Iniemt  by  snuieui  photofnpben 


characlerislic  pictuir 

hj  tht 

larger  number  of  Ihe  be«|.kno 

BdtUh  »orken  is  wt 

aiby 

number  of  loacr  lighu,  and  a  fe> 

istrucliv 

ciiliciMn  on  die  wotks  reproduce 

aflordi  die  American  wcrter  »  dear  aud  Invaluable  pictuie  of  the 
of  Britiib  pidarial  work,  u  well  al  repnxluclioll* 
of  a  number  ol  mtisteTi^eca  by  non-Brilish  worken.  Both  the 
(eneral  "get-up"  of  the  volume  and  Ihe  quality  of  the  repcoductiaas 
an  qI  dte  exceflent  vtandaid  which  we  have  eome  to  expect  fmn  ttili 
■nniaal.  and  tbia  in  apile  of  the  growing  difficuiiiea  of  rcpeoduciioD. 
due,  ta  Mr.  Wafd  pdoD  out.  to  Ihe  fact  dial  pbotographen  jtaiij 
"become  more  [nlereated  Id  utnme  loDe-iubttedea.  and  make 
more  uk  of  weird  pigmentary  colon." 

Thii  la  oac  of  the  few  poUicadoni  that  the  iJiototnpha  tUajij 
cannot  aflotd  lo  be  without.  We  bnagine  that  Ihii  fact  ii  luSdendy 
well  known  to  most  of  our  readen  already. 

Naturally,  the  chief  interest  to  Ibe  p<ctori>lbl  lies  in  tbs  fact 
that,  firM  and  foremost,  the  volume  gives  him  hia  sole  opporttmitT 
of  leelng  what  die  Britlih  wcsken  are  doing.  We  do  not  lake  Ihs 
noD-Britiih  work  repcaduud  lo  be  repreacnladvc  of  the  coontries 
from  which  it  comes.  The  American  work  retiroduced.  for  ''^■^^rT. 
though  it  indudcB  pictures  by  Indve  amateurs,  eiahl  piofeHlcitialf. 
and  Mr,  Alvin  Cobum.  onnot  be  regarded,  as  a  whole,  as  raeaauHng 


up  in  any  way  to  die  standard  which  would  propeily  npftaeat  the 
best  work  of  this  country  for  the  year.  On  the  whole*  the  manifest 
impossibility  of  properly  representing  the  best  worlp  of  all  countries 
in  one  annual  makes  us  wonder  ^idietfaer  anything  is  gained  by  an 
attempt  to  do  so,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  better  if  eadi  sudi 
annual  dealt  only  with  the  work  of  the  country  of  its  origin.  The 
articles  by  Robert  Demachy,  M.  M.  teon,  F.  Matthies  Masuren, 
and  Walter  Burke,  covering  the  progress  of  jnctorial  work  in  France, 
Spain,  Germany,  and  Australia,  aze,  none  the  less,  interesting  read- 
ing;  particularly  M.  Demachy's  digression  on  the  oil  pn>cess,  which 
we  recommend  to  those  who  are  gaily  preparing  to  contract  that 
disease.  The  non-British  prints  reproduced,  unrepfesentative  as 
they  are,  are  interesting  as  including  perhaps  the  five  best  pictures 
in  the  volume;  those  by  Cobum,  de  lifoyer,  Annie  Brigman,  Demachy, 
and  Misonne.  Each  of  these  is  well  worthy  of  its  author;  between 
them  they  form  a  quintet  to  which  Uie  British  work  proper  entirely 
fails  to  measure  up.  Of  the  better-known  British  woricers,  E.  O. 
Hoppe  shows  by  his  magnificent  "P(ntrait  of  a  Lady"  that  he  has 
now  advanced  "^o  tiie  front  rank;  and  Craig  Annan  has  one  of  the 
strongest,  fin^  portraits  we  have  ever  seen;  Bennington,  Keic^ey, 
and  Mortimer  are  also  at  their  best.  There  are,  however,  sad  fallsl 
As  examines  of  work  which  one  can  get  **hTmg"when  one  has  once 
acquired  a  reputation,  Malcolm  Arbuthnot's  "Miss  D.  E.  V."  and 
Mrs.  Barton's  "Old  Fiddler"  stand  in  a  class  by  themselves!  On 
the  other  hand,  one  or  two  new  names  appear  beneath  refreshiojily 
good  work:  H.  Fowell-Higgins  has  a  landscape  panel  with  a  most 
unusual  and  delightful  combination  of  decorative  effect  and  quiet 
humor,  and  H.  P.  Wight's  "Wet  Day-Virc"  b  altogether  one  of 
the  best  things  in  the  volume;  it  deserved  reproduction  on  a  larger 
scale  and  a  far  more  whole-hearted  note  of  appreciation  than  the 
somewhat  grudging  "like-it-against-my-will"  remarks  which  Mr. 
Ward  metes  out  to  it. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  vdume  consists  of  Mr. 
Ward's  running  comments  on  the  prints  reproduced.  Hiis  year 
the  date  of  publication  preduded  the  usual  comment  on  the  R.  P.  S. 
exhibition  and  the  Salon;  and  instead.  Mr.  Ward  prints  his  "Canter- 
bury Address,"  which  is  already  familiar  to  our  readers.  In  his 
comments  on  the  prints  themselves  he  is,  as  usual,  acute,  paternal, 
and  interesting;  but  we  note  with  alarm  a  tendency  to  critical  Rip- 
van-Winkleism  which  we  had  not  expected  of  him.  Rhapsodies 
based  on  the  antiquated  and  now  generally  discarded  belief  in  an 
essential  connection  between  art  and  the  moral  emotions  have,  in 
our  opinion,  no  i^ace  in  criticism;  and  we  ¥rill  cfaaritaUy  suppose 
Mr.  Ward  to  be  merely  suffering  from  a  temporary  indigestion  of 
Ruakin.  Apart  irom  one  or  two  purple  patches  of  the  natiure  referred 
to,  Mr.  Ward's  criticisms  furnish,  as  usual,  an  interesting  illustration 
of  the  views  on  pictorial  photography  held  by  a  ntunber  of  British 
critics.  His  enthusiasms,  of  course,  still  run  in  the  direction  of  the 
makers  of  very  photographic  landscapes,  the  self-plagiarists  on  wdl- 
wom  themes,  and  the  "  cathedral  men."  To  Americans,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  interesting  woricers  of  Britain  are  quite  another  set  of  men. 
We  can  well  understand  why,  as  Mr.  Ward  points  out,  the  verdict  of 
the  Dresden  jury  on  British  works  was  in  some  cases  different  from 
the  British  verdict.  While,  therefore,  we  are,  on  the  whole,  entirely 
out  of  sympathy  with  British  critical  tendencies,  in  so  far  as  Mr. 
Ward  represents  them,  we  envy  the  British  workers  the  possession 
of  a  school  of  criticism  which  is  encouraging,  earnest,  enthusiastic, 
and  consistent.  Unfortunately  America  has  yet  no  standards  of 
pictorial  criticism;  still  these  will  come,  and,  when  they  do,  they  will, 
we  venture  to  prophesy,  be  radically  different  from  those  of  the  school 
so  ably  led  by  Mr.  Snowden  Ward.  —  F.  A.  L. 


*     * 


Die  Photographische  Kunst  im  Jahrk  1909.  A  Year-book  of 
Artistic  Photography.  Edited  by  F.  Matthies-Masuren.  Pub- 
lished by  Wilhelm  Knapp,  Halle.  Eighth  year  of  issue.  Price, 
S2.50. 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  this  sumptuous  annual  this  year  on 
account  of  the  Dresden  Exhibition.  Herr  Matthies-Masuren  has 
taken  full  advantage  of  his  opportunity;  more  than  half  of  the  166 


reproductions  are  of  pictures  exhiUted  at  Dresden,  and,  as  pointed 
out  in  the  jupeface,  this  has  permitted  a  doser  approach  than  usaal 
to  a  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  of  presenting  characteristic  work 
from  an  countries.  If  the  volume  has  thereby  lost  some  of  the  nature 
of  the  annual  in  the  strict  sense  (not  a  lew  of  the  pictures  reproduced 
date  from  before  1009),it  has  gained  immeasurably  in  several  respects. 
No  luctorial  worker  should  be  without  this  vdiune;  not  only  does  it 
present  a  choice  and  representative  selection  from  the  Dresden 
Exhibition,  but  it  affords  a  unique  opportunity  for  comparison  of 
tiie  work  of  different  countries.  It  is  of  extreme  interest  to  observe 
how  unmistakably  the  work  of  the  various  countries  differs  in  styUy 
and  comparison  is  facilitated  by  the  grouping  together  of  the  pictures 
from  each  country,  —  a  procedure  which  might  be  followed  with 
advantage  by  the  compilers  of  similar  yeariy  coUecti<»i8.  The 
extremely  interesting  sdection  of  the  work  of  the  Dutch  and  Bdgian 
photograi^rs,  which  is  little  known  to  the  American  amatetir,  and 
the  numerous  examples  of  the  naturalistic  style  of  most  of  the  German 
workers,  —  a  style  which  is  delineative  rather  than  imaginative, 
technically  striking  rather  than  tasteful,  and  which  shows  to  better 
advantage  in  the  strong  portraiture  than  in  other  branches,  —  are 
particulariy  useful  and  welcome  features.  The  reproductions  are 
carried  out  with  that  extreme  perfection  of  the  half-tone  process  for 
which  the  annual  b  noted,  and  which  is  rardy  or  never  met  with 
outside  Germany.  If  we  may  be  pardoned  for  a  criticism  of  such 
unusually  excellent  reproduction  work,  we  would  deserve  that  the 
consistent  employment  of  a  very  full-blooded  scale  of  tone  naturally 
detracts  from  the  effect  of  those  pictures  which  in  the  original  are 
pitched  in  a  high  key  or  make  use  of  the  subtier  gradations  of  a 
narrow  tone  range.  Three  gravures  and  a  color-reproduction  of  an 
autochrome  by  Kuhn  are  induded. 

Turning  to  the  artides,  we  find  an  interesting  but  too  short  im- 
pression of  some  features  of  the  Dresden  exhibition  by  the  Editor; 
not  the  least  interesting  observation  being  that  the  German  pro- 
fessional photographers,  not  in  isdated  cases,  but  in  considerable 
numbers,  are  striving  after  originality  and  avoidance  of  convention. 
Herr  Masuren  shrewdly  observes  that  adverse  criticism  of  this 
tendency  is  to  be  deplored  as  not  only  discouraging,  but  unnecessary, 
since  the  public  put  a  taetty  stringent  limit  to  unconventional  treat- 
ment in  portraiture!  Ernst  Schur  addresses  himsdf  to  the  eternal 
question  of  the  relation  of  photography  to  art,  and  writes  in  a  spirited 
manner  while  avoiding  the  absurdly  exaggerated  daims  so  often 
met  with  in  discussions  of  that  topMC  Willi  Warstat  puts  forward  a 
plea  for  the  movement  and  life  of  the  dty  as  a  subject  for  pictorial 
photograi^y  superior  to  the  architectural  treatment  which  b  more 
commonly  fdlowed;  an  interesting  inece  of  argument,  but  hardly 
convincing  to  those  who  know  what  can  be  done  by  men  like,  say, 
Cobum  and  Dudley  Johnstone,  in  rendering  the  "spirit"  of  a  dty. 
We  have  litde  patience  wttii  E.  O.  Hopp^'s  jeremiad  on  the  subject 
of  British  pictorial  photogra];^y;  the  conditions  he  deplores  are  in 
many  cases  worid-wide  and  not  peculiar  to  Great  Britain,  and  in 
other  cases  he  has  indulged  in  obvious  over-statement  and  prejudice 
in  hb  apparent  effort  to  prove  that  everything  i^otographic  in  hb 
country  b  goiog  to  the  dogs,  —  the  R.  P.  S.,  the  exhibitions,  amateur 
photography,  intifessioaal  photography,  photograj^c  journalism, 
and  everything  else.  We  are  less  concerned  with  the  matter  of  thb 
splenetic  outburst,  however,  than  with  its  manner  and  the  place 
and  circumstances  of  its  publication.  In  the  first  place,  the  writer 
of  a  review  of  the  year's  work  in  hb  own  country  for  a  foreign  pub- 
lication owes  it  to  hb  compatriots  to  give  an  unbiaaed,  judidal 
account  of  that  work,  which  Mr.  Hopp^  certainly  has  not  done;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  if  Mr.  Hopp^'s  fedings  really  required  rdief  in 
sudi  bitter  critid^ns  of  the  jdiotographic  institutions  of  hb  country, 
the  proper  vehide  would  surdy  have  been  one  of  the  British  journals 
(where  they  might  conceivably  have  done  some  good)  and  not  a 
foreign  publication.  A  short  but  very  interesting  note  on  pictorial 
photography  in  Hdland  by  one  of  the  best-known  Dutch  iHctorialbts, 
some  genial  notes  of  appredation  by  Fritz  Baer  on  certain  pictures 
reproduced  in  the  previous  vdume,  and  an  artide  on  expression 
in  portraiture  complete  the  vdume,  which  we  cordially  and  un- 
reservedly recommend  to  our  readers  as  fuU  of  interest  frt>m  cover 
to  co\'er.  —  F.  A.  L. 
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Jahkbuch  fu£R  Photographie  UND  RePRODUKTIONS' 

TECHNiK  TITER  DAS    Jahr   1909.     By   Hofrat  Dr. 

Josef  Maria  Eder.     Wilhelm  Knapp,  Halle,  a.  S., 

Germany.    Price,  $2.50. 

Like  the  British  Journal  Almanac,  this  year-book, 
the  representative  scientific  photographic  annual,  is  a 
bulky  volume,  extending  to  over  seven  hundred  pages. 
It  attempts  each  year  to  cover  the  progress  of  photo- 
graphic science.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  original 
memoirs  on  various  branches  of  photography,  and  in 
addition  a  review  of  the  most  important  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  the  photographic  joumab  of  the 
world.  The  book  is  embellished  with  a  number  of 
inserts  showing  various  processes  of  reproduction, — 
half-tone,  photogravure,  and  three  color. 

♦  «    « 

ABC  GiHDE  TO  Autotype  Carbon  Printing.    The 

Autotype  Co.,  London,  1909.    Price,  50  cents. 

This  interesting  manual  on  carbon  printing  is  founded 
on  the  well-known  "ABC  Guide"  by  Sawyer,  and 
brings  the  work  up  to  date  in  a  somewhat  shorter  form 
and  at  a  much  lower  price.  The  directions  for  every 
part  of  carbon  printing  are  extremely  clear  and  concise, 
and  the  book  forms  a  complete  and  wholly  satisfactory 
guide  to  carbon  printing. 

«    «    « 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.    By  Maude  M.  Holbach. 

New  York,  John  Lane  Company,  1909.    Price,  $1.50 

net;  postage,  15  cents. 

A  year  ago  Miss  Holbach  took  us  through  Dalmatia, 
one  of  the  most  attractive  portions  of  Europe,  and  this 
year  her  wanderings  by  carriage  and  automobile  have 
been  in  the  two  inland  provinces  behind  this  picturesque 
coast.  It  is  a  region  not  as  well  known  to  tourists  as 
it  deserves  to  be,  but  which  is  rapidly  becoming  familiar 
to  the  reader  of  travel  books,  of  which  several  have  been 
devoted  to  the  subject  in  recent  years.  Miss  Holbach's 
travels  coincided  with  the  recent  period  of  disturbance, 
and  she  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  the  Sandjak  of 
Novibazar  at  the  time  when  the  Austrian  troops  were 
evacuating  and  surrendered  the  district  to  the  Turks. 
Her  account  of  this  proceeding  is  most  interesting,  and 
of  historic  value.  The  whole  book  is  full  of  interesting 
detail  and  is  entertainingly  written.  It  is  illustrated 
by  some  most  excellent  photographs  of  the  historic  and 
primitive  country  and  its  inhabitants. 

*  *    * 

The  Evolution  op  Worlds.     By  Percival  Lowell. 

Illustrated.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1909. 

Price,  $3.50  net;  postage  26  cents. 

Dr.  Lowell  is  a  profound  scientist  and  a  great  astron- 
omer. Besides  the  ability  to  solve  difficult  problems  in 
planetary  astronomy,  he  possesses  the  rare  gift  of 
investing  the  dry  bones  of  science  with  the  fascination 
of  a  romance.  In  this  volume  Dr.  Lowell  has  pieced 
together  plausible  theory  and  established  fact  to  draw 
a  detailed  picture  of  the  birth,  evolution,  and  death  of 
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the  solar  system.  No  intelligent  reader  will  be  willing 
to  lay  aside  the  book  until  it  is  finished,  for  chapter 
leads  on  to  chapter  with  all  the  absorbing  interest  of 
an  exciting  novel.  The  book  is  illustrated  with  some 
beautiful  photographs  and  a  picture  of  the  planet 
Saturn,  which  forms  the  frontispiece,  shows  a  pure  and 
artistic  beauty  of  composition  which  one  rarely  finds 
in  astronomical  photographs. 

*    *    * 

A-RoviNG  He  Would  Go.    By  Milton  Reed.    Boston, 

Sherman,  French  &  Company,  1910.     Price,  $1.35 

net. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  a  retired  lawyer  living  in  a 

Massachusetts  city,  who  is  utilixing  his  retirement  to 

see  strange  lands  and  study  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

His  book  is  a  partial  record  of  two  extended  trips,  one 

of  which  took  him  around  the  globe.    It  is  in  no  sense 

a  conventional  book  of  travel,  and  the  author  devotes 

little  space  to  describing  the  ordinary  sights  of  travel. 

What  has  interested  him  mostly  is  the  way  in  which 

different  peoples  live  and  act.    The  relation  of  races 

to  their  environment  is  the  most  interesting  of  studies, 

and  he  has  made  some  pertinent  observations  in  this 

field.     Although  without  illustrations,  the  book  will 

make  a  pleasing  gift  book,  being  beautifully  printed 

and  bound. 

m    *    * 

The  new  Vulcan  Dry  Plate,  according  to  the  manu- 
acturers,  is  "built  to  compete  with  any  dry  plate  on 
the  market  and  show  more  quality  than  the  best."  This 
is,  naturally,  a  tolerably  big  undertaking,  to  "compete 
with  any  dry  plate"  and  to  " show  more  quality."  Were 
the  announcement  made  by  any  company  other  than 
the  Defender  it  would,  of  course,  be  taken  with  the 
proverbial  grain  of  salt.  But  the  Defender  Company  is 
a  hide-bound,  conservative  organization,  one  of  the 
oldest  manufacturers  of  photographic  goods  in  the 
country,  and,  in  the  past,  when  it  said  something  it 
meant  what  it  said.  So  we  make  the  announcement 
as  it  was  given  to  us,  adding  the  following  from  the 
company's  statement:  — 

"It  [the  Vulcan  Dry  Plate]  is  the> result  of  three  years 
of  constant  effort  to  make  a  dry  plate  that  combined 
the  two  essentials  necessary  to  a  successful  reception 
by  the  intelligent  photographic  trade.  These  essentials 
are  speed  and  quality.  Without  being  unnecessarily 
verbose,  we  can  say  truthfully  that  in  comparative  tests 
with  plates  of  recognized  highest  standard,  the  Vulcan 
Plate  proved  itself  faster  and  of  better  quality." 

«    *    * 

We  have  received  for  trial  from  Griffin's,  Kingsway, 
London,  England,  a  sample  packet  of  their  snow-white 
satin  Bromide  paper.  This  paper  gives  beautiful  black 
and  white  prints  especially  suited  for  professional 
work  because  of  their  Bkeness  to  carbon  prints.  They 
are  easily  and  quickly  toned  to  Sepia  of  a  rich  dark 
shade,  and  we  can  heartily  recommend  the  paper. 


Messrs.  Griffin  will  send  samples  of  prints  and  paper, 
with  developing  formulas,  to  any  reader  of  Amekican 
Photography  who  will  mention  this  notice. 

*  *    * 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  announces  the  awards, 
professional  class,  1909  kodak  advertising  contest,  as 
follows:  — 

Our  contention  that  better  pictures  for  advertising 
purposes  could  be  produced  by  means  of  photography 
than  by  any  other  artistic  method  has  been  still  further 
justified  by  the  result  of  the  1909  Kodak  Advertising 
Contest. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  continued  interest  of 
competitors  in  former  contests,  and  also  the  highly 
artistic  work  submitted  by  newcomers  in  the  field. 

We  extend  our  thanks  to  the  profession  for  the 
keen  interest  exhibited  and  for  the  highly  successful 
results  achieved. 

The  jury  which  passed  on  the  work  was  highly 
competent,  consisting  of  Mr.  Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  of 
Davis  &  Eickemeyer;  Mr.  A.  F.  Bradley,  ex-president 
of  P.  A.  of  A.,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Henry  D.  Wilson, 
Advertising  Manager  of  Cosmopolitan;  Mr.  C.  C. 
Vemam,  General  Manager  of  the  Smith  &  Street 
Publications,  and  Mr.  Walter  R.  Hine,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  Frank  Seaman,  Incorporated, 
one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest  advertising  agency 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Frank  R.  Barrows,  ex- 
president  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  was  announced  as  one 
of  the  judges,  but  was  unavoidably  detained,  Mr. 
Bradley  acting  in  his  place. 

Pictures  which  were  not  awarded  prizes  are  to  be 
returned  to  their  owners,  but  in  this  there  will  be  a 
slight  delay,  as  we  wish  to  go  carefully  through  them  for 
the  further  selection  of  pictures  for  purchase.  During 
the  winter  we  shall  publish  in  booklet  form  a  number 
of  prints  from  among  the  prize  winners,  sending  a 
copy  to  each  contestant,  and  at  that  time  will  announce 
the  terms  of  our  1910  competition. 

The  prize  winners  —  Professional  Class:  — 

First  prize,  $500,  William  Shewell  Ellis,  Philadelphia. 

Second  prize,  $400,  Percy  De  Gaston,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Third  prize,  $250,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Kasebier,  New 
York  City. 

Fourth  prize,  $150,  Bruguiere  &  Eisen,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Fifth  prize,  $100,  S.  H.  Lifshey,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

*  *     * 

With  the  Camera. — Notes  from  the  Illinois  College 
of  Photography.  The  College  Camera  Club  last  week 
held  its  first  monthly  reception  and  exhibit  of  the 
winter,  the  program  consisting  of  music  and  a  lecture 
and  criticism  of  pictures  by  Professor  Cook,  with 
some  delightful  refreshments.  The  Basket  Ball  Team 
is  rapidly  getting  trained  into  fighting  shape,  and  is 
at  present  having  some  spirited  contests  with  local 
city  teams  before  playing  out  of  town.    Mr.  R.  Leigh, 


student  from  Seoul,  Korea,  has  finished  a  course  in 
engraving  and  three-color  work,  and  will  leave  for 
his  home  next  month,  where  he  will  engage  in  the 
printing  and  engraving  business.  Mr.  Ben  Koehler 
has  returned  to  the  college  to  finish  his  course  in  en- 
graving after  an  absence  of  five  months  at  his  home 
in  Wisconsin,  where  he  was  called  on  business  matters. 
The  students  held  an  entertainment  in  the  Chapel 
at  Engraving  Hall  last  month,  and  among  the  features 
were  music,  debate,  and  the  students'  newspaper  which 
**  cut,  thrust,  and  spared  not.  '*  A  fine  time  was  enjoyed 
by  every  one.  Mr.  C.  E.  Merkal  has  finished  a  course 
in  photography  at  the  I.  C.  P.  and  taken  a  position 
in  Indianapolis.  Mr.  James  Snitzler,  advertising  expert 
from  Chicago,  gave  a  clever  talk  on  advertising  to 
the  students  on  the  loth.  The  secretary  yielded  to 
the  call  of  the  wild  last  month  and  put  in  a  week  of 
long  lovely  days  straddling  through  the  brush  in  pur- 
suit of  the  more  or  less  elusive  Illinois  quail.  The 
students'  register  for  the  fall  enrolment  contains  so 
many  foreign  flourishes  that  it  looks  much  like  a  list 
of  delegates  at  an  international  Esperanto  convention^ 
as  witness  some  of  the  following:  K.  Okada,  Bruno 
Luft,  J.  Sicotte,  A.  Wago,  Y.  Masuko,  S.  Saba,  Ant.. 
Undemahrer,  H.  Aholt,  C.  Iversen,  R.  Ek>sua,  Ozaki,. 

et  al. 

«    *    * 

Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co.,  the  well-known- 
manufacturing  chemists,  whose  New  York  office  is- 
at  45  Lafayette  Street,  have  prepared  for  distribution, 
among  photographers  a  very  interesting  booklet  entitled! 
*' Photographic  Facts  and  Fallacies."  This  contains 
a  considerable  amount  of  valuable  information  and 
is  well  worth  reading.  Any  of  our  readers  may  obtain 
a  copy  by  addressing  a  post-card  to  the  firm's  New 

York  office. 

*  ♦    * 

Messrs.  J.  H.  Dallmever,  Ltd.,  of  London,  have 
recently  prepared  a  booklet  entitled  "Large  Pictures 
on  Small  Cameras."  This  deals  with  the  Adon  lens, 
a  telephotographic  instrument  magnifying  from  two 
to  ten  or  more  diameters,  requiring  but  a  short  bellows, 
and  suitable  for  use  on  hand  cameras.  The  book 
shows  a  number  of  interesting  pictures  of  many  vari- 
eties taken  with  the  Adon  and  Junior  Adon.  The 
American  agents  for  the  lens  are  Burke  &  James 
of  Chicago,  who  will  send  a  copy  of  the  book  on  request. 

*  *    ♦ 

In  inspecting  the  exhibit  of  Burke  &  James  of 
Chicago  at  the  Rochester  convention  last  summer,  we 
were  impressed  with  the  merits  of  the  new  Ibso  shutter, 
illustrated  herewith.  This  shutter,  which  is  'sold  at 
a  medium  price,  is  constructed  on  lines  similar  to 
the  well-known  and  high-priced  Koilos.  The  Ibso  is 
the  only  shutter,  marketed  at  a  medium  price,  built 
on  the  sector  system,  the  fastest  method  known  for 
bet  ween- the- lens  shutters.    The  Ibso  can  be  operated 
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tX  »pccd*  [rom  1-150  to  I  *cco«)d.  Bulb  and  lime 
cxpocures  air  abo  proi-ided  for.  It  hju  a  lafcty  lock 
to  prcvciU  accidental  expoaures.  It  ■na;  be  operated 
bf  Ibe  bofft  lever  or  tbe  mctallii:  (aatinom)  release. 
The  workmaiuhip  and  bni*b  are  cxrellent,  and  tbe 
lightDCH  and  simplidly  of  the  sbutler  will  commend 
il  even  lo  owners  irf  very  higb-cU«*  outfits.  A  de- 
iLTipiive  rirrular  will  be  icni  on  request. 


Thc  licrie*  \'I  Cuuke  portrait  lenses  still 
to  incrcaie  in  po|>uluity,  and  Ibeir  success  among 
tbe  best  pbotof^pber*  has  been  very  marked  indeed 
during  the  past  year.  Il  is  their  wide  range  of  useful- 
ness that  bas  made  these  lenses  so  papular.  The 
mere  revolving  of  the  front  portion  of  the  mount  to 
a  given  point  inirodui'n  that  roundness  and  softness 
desred  by  tbe  gnod  pcofeuiunal  when  phctographing 
heads  at  close  range,  anil  this  hiis  the  cSrct  of  increas- 
ing considerably  the  depth  of  forus.  For  group*  and 
figure  studies,  the  softness   nuy   be  reduced   slightly 

The  Series  \'l  lenses  are  extremely  compait.  They 
are  less  bulky  than  some  other  makes  of  equal  focus 
aod  aperture,  and  may  thus  be  uwd  for  tommeirial 
work  oulduiirs.  vith  or  without  a  fmal  plaoe  shutter. 
With  the  revoli-ing  portion  of  the  li-P(-m»um  wt  10 
its  farthest  limit,  ihiw-  same  lenvs  give  malhf  matii-ally 


fine  definition  throughout  their  plates,  even  with  tbe 
full  aperture  of  f.  5.6,  and  may  be  used  for  copying 
and  enlarging  with  the  same  success  as  may  the  other 
series  of  Cooke  anastigmais.  Il  is  probably  true  that 
no  other  portrait  anastigmai  lens  has  so  wide  a  range 
of  usefulness. 

A.  C.  Haydes  &  Co.,  of  Brockton,  Mass.,  are 
introducing  to  the  market  a  number  of  specialties  which 
sbotild  be  very  interesting  lo  the  average  amateur. 
These  include  a  film  tank  for  all  sizes  up  to  4  i  ;  and 
a  film  printing  frame,  which  makes  primsfrom  an  uncut 
roll  and  is  so  arranged  that  any  part  of  the  negative 
may  be  placed  over  any  part  ot  the  printing  paper.  Il 
is  fitted  with  adjustable  mats.  .Another  of  their  novelties 
is  a  convertible  frame  for  plates  which  takes  any  negative 
from  I  inch  wide  up  to  6)  x  S}.  This  is  extremely  useful 
for  making  postal-card  prints  from  films. 


rl  Zeiss  Lenses 

made  in  Jena  arc  sole 

by  E.  B.  Mey 

owili,  whose  advenise- 

this  issue.    \\ 

riie  him  tor  a  catalogue 

The  washing  of  prints  to  be  sure  that  the  hypo  is 
eliminaled  is  a  problem  whith  besets  many  an  amateur. 
It  is  siilvcil  by  the  Ingento  prim  washer,  made  by  Burke 
&  James, 


Utar  Sir.  -  I  am  cm  losing  a  photograph  for  eriliiism 
in  the"  Portfolio/'  It  is  the  first  thing  I  l.nik  for  when 
the  magaiine  comes  ea<h  month.  Tl  is  if  ry  inslrui  live 
to  read  the  critiii^m  on  the  prims  and  then  10  turn 
back  to  the  print  itself  and  oimpare  ihcm.  I  ran 
agree  with  mml  of  ihem,  \iTy  liki-ly  it  1  were  lictter 
able  to  see  the  lest  Kl^'niC  fauHs  I  would  fully  auree 
with  them  ai  a  whole.  1  have  not  wibmiltrd  anilhing 
for  yogr  pruning  knife  in  quite  a  while.  N.>t  bciiusc 
I  was  afraid  ot  your  nn  .li.  jne  whii  h  i)  somriimes 
qnile  bitter  to  lake,  bul  n.i  d.iuU  bcn-in  iai  I"  many 
uf  us  woukj-lic  ph.rt.iKti|.hrr(,  It  d.i.--  i  f.ll.i*  f-xi 
10  get  ripped  up  the  !«■  k  on.e  in  a  «liii.-      He  i<.  apt 
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lu  gel  runifiled  and  think  be  is  a  gieat  artist  because 
some  of  his  friends  pal  him  on  the  back  and  tell  him  so, 
especially  when  they  want  him  to  give  them  prints  of 
something  they  fancy.  The  print  which  is  submitted 
is  coated  on  tbe  back  with  while  shellac  which  I  uw 
for  mounting,  being  non-curling  and  easily  applied. 
1  use  a  hot  flat-iro(i  for  mounting  the  prints,  which 
remain  perfectly  flal.  The  shellac  must  be  brushed 
over  the  backs  of  the  prints  before  trimming  them. 
I  Slick  pins  through  the  corners  of  the  prims,  face 
down  on  a  soft  pine  board,  where  ihey  arc  left  lo  dry. — 
J.  M.  K. 
.\kEiiK*N  Pbi'TO<;r\phy;    -         December  3,  1909 

iJtnlUmtn.  —  Firstly,  this  is  not  lo  find  faull.     I  takc^ 
il  for  granled  thai  you  are  oi>cn  lo  receive  suggestions 


so  I  want  to  advance  one  in  regard  to  the  pictures  folio,"  as  well  as  from  those  who  read  it  and  do  not 

which  you  reproduce  for  the  "Portfolio."     It  is  that  contribute,  ac  to  the  ch«r»cter  of  the  illustrations.    We 

four  half-page  pictures  would  be  cauch  better  than  a  can  reproduce  a  number  grouped  on  a  page  at  we  have 

lot  of  small  ones.    The  small  ones  always  being  grouped  done  for  three  months,  or  we  can  make  better  and 

together  in  an  irregular  manner  make  a  kind  of  hodge-  larger  reproductions  of  a  smaller  number,  aa  is  the 

podge,  and  neither  one  of  them  seems  to  get  its  proper  case  this  mtnith.    We  desire  to  make  thii  department, 

effect.    I  think  that  in  a  Salon  the  makers  of  pictures  like  every  other  one,  as  helplul  as  posuble. 


A  NEW  UcvEiOMNo  A'lENi,  Satbatol.— Schcring 
&  GIsti  h»ve  (ecenlly  introduced  a  developer  under 
the  above  name  thai  is  more  economical  than  others 
Uld  poasenei  the  excellenl-  quality  of  getting  out  the 
detail  with  good  vigor  of  density.  Vi'e  have  given  it 
leveral  trials  and  miird  up  the  following  formula:  — 

Satrspol iio  grains 

Hydroquinone tn>  grains 

Warm  water 31  ounce* 

When  dlMolved,  there  was  added,  sulphite  of  soda 
(dry)  ti  ounces.  After  this  was  completely  dissolved 
there  was  added  carbonate  (d  mda  <dry)  t  ounce; 
aod  finally  <rf  a  ten  per  cent  solution  of  bromide  td 
potassium,  1  fluid  drams. 

Four  ounces  of  the  above  concentrated  developer 
mixed  with  S  ounces  of  water  made  an  excellent  work- 
ing developer.  Several  exposed  4x5  plates  were 
developed  with  great  facility,  resulting  in  negatives 
of  great  clearness  and  good  density.  The  same  developer 
was  used  on  Ato,  Artun  Iris,  Eastman's  bromide  paper 
and   Cyko    post-cards,   all   of    which    developed  out 

They  have  also  introduced  a  series  of  small  color 
tablets  which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  will  color  veloi 
or  other  similar  prints  green,  ted,  blue,  or  other  colors 
after  a  few  minules'  immersion.  We  were  able  to 
color  a  bromide  laniem  slide  blue  with  one  o(  Ibese 
tablets-— F.  C-  B.  ,    ,    , 

To  DEVELOP  Cm'  Fuja. —  In  developing  cut  61ms, 
■uch  as  the  Prcmo  Film  pack,  I  mix  up  a  good  tank 
developer,  or  use  the  prepared  powders  which  (be 
Eastitian  Company  put  up  for  the  development  of 
tbeir  pUles  and  films,  mix  it  tor  a  ten  or  fifteen  minute 
developer  as  desired,  and  pour  in  an  8  x  10  tray.  This 
I  take  into  the  dark  room  and  unload  my  film  packs 
in  it.  first,  however,  alkiwing  them  to  soak  for  a  few 

In  this  way  several  doten  film*  may  be  developed 
al  once  by  placing  all  in  the  tiwy  at  once  and  chang- 
ing them  as  one  changes  prints  when  washing  m  a 
tray.    The  films  do  not  stick  together  a*  many  people 
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might  suppose,  and  development  may  be  watched. — 
an  advantage  over  the  tank  system. 

Roll  films  I  develop  in  like  manner,  first  immersing 
in  water,  then  drawing  them  through  the  developer 
until  the  divisions  show,  when  I  cut  them  apart  and 
develop  as  cut  films. 

The  standard  Eastman  de\'etoper  is  pyro,  and  is 
likely  to  stain  the  finger«;  but  if  one  will  mix  his  own 
devek>per  from  glycin,  this  may  be  avoided  and  better 
results  obtained,  as  glycin  is  a  better  developer  for 
either  under-exposed  or  over-exposed  blms,  such  as 
the  ordinary  amateur  is  apt  to  have. — W.  Ellis  Welch. 

PHOTOOKAPHS  FOB  Repkoductiom.—  When  making 
a  photograph  to  be  used  for  reproduction  or  half-tone 
work  several  things  should  be  considered.  First  we 
will  take  up  the  surface  of  the  print.  It  is  commonly 
known  that  a  print  having  a  glossy  surface  is  the  most 
desirable,  especially  if  all  detail  is  to  be  preserved 
in  the  reproduction.  This  is  a  fact,  but  a  haU  matte 
or  even  a  dead  matte  print  will  make  a  first-class 
reproduction,  provided  the  surface  of  the  print  I*  smooth. 
The  gloss  or  luster  is  not  necessary,  but  as  such  sur- 
faces are  usually  smooth,  they  have  grown  in  favor 
to  such  an  extent  that  half-tone  workers  demand 
prints  having  such  a  suHace,  or  they  will  refuse  to 
guarantee  a  good  half-tone  plale.  In  this  they  err; 
but  as  so  many  dead  suriace  prints  are  accompanied 
by  more  or  less^ain,  the  half-tone  workers  concluded 
that  only  glossy  surfaces  were  suitable.  The  blame 
was  not  placed  on  the  grain,  where  it  bekmged.  Of 
course  almoS  all  photographers  know  better  than  to 
expect  a  good  reproduction  from  a  coarse-grained 
print,  but  there  are  still  a  few  (and  some  of  the  better 
phc«ographers  loo)  who  seem  to  think  thai  to  get  a, 
really  artistic  tpproduclion  Ihe  print  used  must  be 
artistically  printed  on  a  rough  surface  paper.  At  any 
rale  they  continue  to  send  10  magazine  editors  for 
reproduction  beautiful  specimens  of  (heir  work  printed 
on  a  rough  paper. 

It  is  hard  to  get  a  teal  artist- photographer  to  allow 
a  print  from  one  of  his  portrait  negatives  to  leave  his 
hands  when  printed  on  a  smooth  lusier  paper.     To 


his  eye  they  look  so  much  better  printed  on  a  paper 
giving  a  softer  and  more  velvety  effect.  It  is  true  that 
they  are  better  to  look  at,  but  not  better  for  reproduction. 
Then  another  thing  that  half-tone  plate  makers  almost 
insist  on  is  a  print  having  a  reddish  or  brown  tone. 
Prints  having  such  a  tone  will  reproduce  well,  but 
an  olive-black  print  will  reproduce  fully  as  well.  The 
prejudice  against  black  and  white  prints  for  reproduc- 
tion purposes  has  been  caused  by  the  blue-black  tone. 
If  there  is  a  trace  of  blue  tone  in  the  black  print  it 
will  lose  quality  in  reproducing,  but  an  olive-black 
print  will  come  out  rich  and  vigorous  in  the  reproduc- 
tion, just  as  a  red  or  brown  print  will.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  actinic  effect  of  the  blue  rays  reflected  from 
the  blue-black  print,  which  give  false  tone  values 
during  the  process  of  making  the  half-tone  plate. 
Olive,  like  brown  and  red,  is  non-actinic,  and  there- 
fore the  tone  values  are  faithfully  reproduced  from 
prints  finished  in  any  of  these  three  tones.  To  get 
a  good  reproduction,  give  the  process  man  a  smooth 
print,  either  glossy  or  dull,  but  be  sure  it  is  smooth. 
Also  give  him  a  print  having  an  olive,  red,  or  brown 
tone,  and  the  reproduction  will  please  you,  if  he  has 
done  his  part  of  the  work  correctly. —  Artura  BuUeUn, 

#    «    # 

Sttnlight  Troubles. —  There  was  recently  a  lengthy 
and  well-written  article  in  one  of  the  technical  journals 
on  "Overcoming  the  Effect  of  the  Sunlight  in  the 
Studio."  Both  myself  and  other  prominent  jMrtraitists 
on  Fifth  Avenue  have  sunlight  half  of  each  day  in  our 
studios  (in  clear  weather).  '  We  accept  the  inevitable 
and  overcome  it! 

Try  this:  Arrange  white  Holland  shades  so  as  to 
cut  off  all  direct  sunlight  and  note  the  diffused  glow 
of  3rour  studio.  Posing  in  such  a  light  one  may  desire 
a  little  more  shadow,  which  is  easily  obtained  with 
a  head  or  hand  screen.  The  noted  picture  of  Booker 
Washington,  which  has  been  so  warmly  endorsed  by 
himself  and  friends,  and  painted  life  size,  was  made 
in  the  afternoon  with  the  sun  blazing  on  the  (side) 
light.  Of  course  we  much  prefer  to  regulate  our 
appointments  so  as  to  avoid  the  sunny  part  of  the  day, 
but  when  we  cannot  control  the  hours  of  our  clients, 
we  find  it  perfectly  practical  to  make  good  work  under 
the  glow  of  diffused  sunlight.  It  all  comes  back  to 
the  man  behind  the  camera  and  the  use  of  his  brains  I 
A  man  with  judgment  and  resource  can  always  '*find 
the  way."  I  have  often  made  good  negatives  with 
a  suspended  Welsbach  light,  and  once  by  the  light  of  a 
parlor  match! —  George  G.  Rockwood,  in  Portrait, 

*        *        0 

Cold  Weather. — For  the  next  few  months  where 
cold  weather  prevails  due  allowance  should  be  made 
for  a  change  in  the  action  of  all  chemical  solutions 
that  are  used  in  a  chilled  condition.  This  applies 
particularly  to  developing  solutions.  Cold  developer 
will  act  slower  than  developer  at  normal  or  above 


normal  temperature.  We  believe  this  is  generally 
understood,  but  we  mention  it  at  this  time  of  the  jrear 
lest  you  forget  Supposing  you  expected  your  developer 
to  work  as  freely  and  quickly  as  it  did  in  hot  weather, 
what  would  be  the  natural  result?  Over-exposure. 
In  other  words,  instead  of  giving  a  normally  exposed 
print  time  enough  to  develop,  you  would  consider  it 
under-exposed  and  increase  the  amount  of  exposure 
on  the  balance  of  the  prints  so  that  they  would  develop 
up  at  the  usual  speed.  This  would  mean  an  overtimed 
batch  of  prints.  Prints  with  increased  contrast,  blocked 
detail,  and  a  general  muddy  appearance.  Extreme 
over-exposure  would  produce  flat,  muddy  prints.  One 
way  to  avoid  such  a  condition  is  to  keep  your  developer 
at  normal  temperature,  which  is  65^  Fahrenheit;  but 
as  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  do  so,  we  caution 
you  to  beware  of  over-exposure. 

One  way  to  determine  whether  a  print  has  normal 
exposure  regardless  of  the  temperature  of  the  developer, 
is  to  watch  the  action  of  the  print  in  the  developer. 
Developer  at  any  reasonable  temperature  will  develop 
a  print,  and  if  the  print  has  been  normally  exposed 
the  image  will  build  up  to  the  proper  depth,  when 
development  will  pause  or  stop.  If  development  has 
to  be  forced  beyond  the  pausing  or  stopping  point, 
the  print  is  under-exposed.  Give  more  exposure.  If 
the  print  reaches  the  desired  depth  before  the  develop- 
ment pauses  or  stops,  it  is  over-exposed.  Give  less 
exposure.  By  remembering  that  the  chemicals  used 
in  the  developer  work  slowly  when  the  solution  is 
chilled,  you  will  avoid  some  of  the  difficulties  you  might 
otherwise  encounter.  One  other  thing  to  remember 
is  that  ice  cold  wash  water  will  not  remove  the  hypo 
from  prints  in  as  short  a  time  as  water  at  a  higher 
temperature;  and  if  the  water  is  very  cold,  prints  should 
be  carefully  separated  and  washed  very  thoroughly. — 

Artura  Bulletin. 

♦    «    * 

By  Definition  is  meant  the  precise  portrayal  of  the 
minutest  detail,  and  it  depends  on  the  ability  of  the 
lens  to  bring  together  at'  one  point  on  the  plate  a  very 
large  number  of  light  rays  proceeding  from  the  corre- 
sponding point  of  the  object  being  photographed.  A 
lens  which  does  not  so  concentrate  the  rays  gives  a 
picture  which  is  a  blur,  inasmuch  as  the  images  of 
points  overlap.  The  Anastigmat  excels  in  its  microscop- 
ical sharpness  of  definition,  and  gives  negatives  from 
which  enlargements  of  many  diameters  may  be  made.  — 

Lens  Pointers. 

«    ♦    « 

Are  you  thinking  of  going  to  Europe  next  year? 
If  so  do  not  fail  to  fill  out  the  coupon  to  be  found  in 
our  advertising  pages  and  mail  it.  We  can  plan  for 
you  a  most  attractive  trip,  and  take  you  to  see  the 
places  which  you  have  longed  to  visit  for  years.  A 
vacation  in  Europe  costs  no  more  than  one  spent  in 
this  country. 
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J  upwifd   uwt 


}  be  ndjustublc  *ilh  niemux 
:Qeffident  T>]ue*  priated  oa 
the  back  (not  shown).  On  the  face  of  the  nquare  ccjil  base  is  alu 
uningnl,  Gut»de,  md  comxntric  with  the  periphen  ol  the  dlak. 
equal  radial  diviiioiul  lines  ba*]Dg  nlennce  to  a  lofarithmEc  Bale, 
printed  on  Uu  edge  of  the  roCarr  disk,  '*r"'**"*'"g  the  times  and 
dundon  of  devdopneDl.  By  Ihit  Dean)  the  dme  and  dunlioD  of 
devdopinenL  for  other  EHQperatmes  of  the  devdoper  aic  quickly 
ascertaiDed.  He  attaches  the  cord  to  packages  of  devdoper  ma- 
letial.  and  nilh  the  lue  of  a  liquid  Ihemometer  one  can  dclennme 
how  loDg  the  |iaie  should  be  left  In  the  sduiioa  to  [omplcle  denl- 
opmeot.  The  outer  ion  of  figures  repre seats  the  temperalure  scale, 
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which   Is  a  lank'  having  an 


vilh  sprocket  gears  on  each 


puses  oiei  an  upper  pulley. 

shaft.     The  blue-prinl  lo  be 
vashed  is  attached  to  a  rod, 
then  the  Utlei  is  placed  m 
the  hook-shaped  supports  on 
the  cham^  the  film,  or  printed 
aide,  facloc  outwards.      The 
other  end  of  the  print  is  se- 
cured to  a  second  sLattonary 
tod  which  slis  on  top  of  (he 
tank.     The  blue-pnot  sheet 
thus  is  fcJded   In  the  tank, 
having  its  piinted  faces  out- 
wBid,  afKiDst  which  the  spray 
ot  water  (rom  the  pipes  hn- 
pinges  and  wasfaei  off  the  porlions  unacted  upon  by  light.    As  the 
•ptocket  wheel  is  revolved  the  upper  part  of  the  sheet  is  giadualiy 
lowend  into  the  lank.    Whro  the  washmg  is  Bnisbed,  by 
the  sprocket  wheel,  the  sheet  is  raised  out  from  the  tank. 


913.71!.    rOCUSING  DEVICE.   RomsiKsoi 
N.Y. 

The  sectional  iUuBtiathA  abows  an  upper  pivoted  levn, 
a  peculiar  form  oo  the  left  end.  the  upward  pnjeciinK  put 
for  the  hnger  to  press  upon  lo  depnas  the  lever,  whOe  the  oo 
pntcctioB  is  to  npnaent  a  poinlo  to  pobit  towards  a 
Ae  loweM  plate  Utacbed  lo  the  camera  base.   The  right  e 
pivoted  lever  has  a  downward  in>iect>an.  which  fits  tnio 
in  the  bed  plate  and  into  notdits  on  the  ed(e  of  the  fa 
lois  front  of  the  canen  to  lock  the  movable  bed  si  as 
iocus  U  is  moved  Id.    A  small  Sat  spring  under  the  left  ei 
piniled  lever  forces  h  upwuda  and  thus  loi±s  the  bed  pli 
cuaera.    lb  move  the  bed  pUtc  in  or  out  for  f 
Ibe  left  end  of  the  lever  Is  pushed  downward!.  i 
opiiorin  out  out  of  the  ootdies  in  the  bed  plate. 


Ealn  a  panoraniic  picture  on  a  jJane 
surface,  like  a  glass  jHut  or  Sat  Mm  The  DIustrBlton  shows  only 
half  d(  the  length  of  the  frame  which  hcdds  the  plaie.  The  narrow- 
shaped  camera  observed  near  the  right,  whidi  has  the  usual  ei- 
teosible  bellowa.  is  supported  In  the  frame  at  (be  bad,  which  has 
four  rollers,  two  above  and  two  at  the  bottom,  thai  travel  laterally 
along  or  upon  guide  lailg  observed  in  dotted  horiiontal  lines.  Two 
adjustable  mbular  standards  project  outward  horiKoitally  and  sup- 
port the  lens  front  of  the  narrow  camera  bellowa,  which  enable) 
the  focultobeadlulled.  The  back  frame  of  the  ruKra  is  aecured 
to  an  endless  flenhle  curtain  or  slide  of  the  plate  holder  hi  front 
of  an  opening  in  the  shutter.  The  cutuId  passes  over  the  actuating 
roll  at  the  right  and  another  loose  mil  at  the  left  (not  ibonn).  and 
as  ji  move*  hDriioalally  it  carries  bodily  with  it  the  camera,  causmg 
the  Image  to  be  Impreaied  oo  the  plate  in  successive  steps.  In  other 
words,  the  plate  or  film  is  stationary  while  the  camera  moves. —  a 
sort  of  reversal  of  the  usual  method.  The  fJate  frame  is  supported 
on  a  pivot  (ss  noticed  at  the  left)  secured  to  the  tripod  top  shown 
in  section.  The  apparalus  nuy.  by  Ihia  means,  be  tilled  up  Of 
down  to  suit  the  draunstances  under  which  the  photograph  is  to 
be  taken.  Movement  b  given  to  the  machine  by  a  main-spring 
and  dock  mechanism  fined  in  a  ceceplsde  on  the  right,  below  the 
main  curtain  roller,  whidi  rotates  a  horizontal  shaft  on  the  left 
by  means  of  a  bevel  gear.  The  ponion  of  the  shaft  outside  of  the 
woAing  mechanism  is  made  square  shaped,  on  wluch  is  a  scale 
marked  and  an  adjustable  Uearlng  pulley  of  t>cdler  Is  secured  lo 
the  shaft  by  a  thumb-screw.  The  supporting  roller  may  be  ad- 
justod  longitudinally  on  the  shaft  to  suit  varying  velocities  according 
lo  the  Kope  of  rotatkn  desired  to  obtain  any  specified  length  of 
picture.  Tlie  illustration  shows  the  rolter  near  the  unter  of  the 
tripod  bead,  hence  in  that  poaitioii  the  rotation  of  the  whole  appara- 
tus will  be  toon  rapid.  While  revolvhig  around  Ibe  tripod  oniet 
and  sweeping  aiouDd  the  drde  or  any  part  Ibetmf,  the  curtain 
shutter  and  camera  moving  at  the  same  time  to  the  right  thiuws 
the  panoramic  unage  on  to  the  sensitive  plate.  A  small  key  button 
on  the  under  side  of  the  actuating  spring  chamber  releases  the  ' 
govenmr  lo  start  Ibe  mechanism  and  also  slops  It  what  the  eiponre 
has  been  completed. 


033,844.    STEREOSCOPIC  APPLIANCE,     GtmAvs  t 


The  appliance  is  intended  to  obviate  the  transposition  of  stereo- 
scopic prints  by  the  mounting  of  the  left  print  on  the  right,  and 
ince  versa,  to  secure  the  true  stereoscopic  effect  It  is  done  by  having 
two  sets  of  minor  reflectors  placed  at  a  dight  angle  to  each  other 
in  order  to  throw  the  image  from,  say.  the  right  stereograph  upward 
at  a  lateral  angle  till  it  impinges  upon  an  upper  reflector,  also  at 
a  counter  an^e  by  which  the  picture  ray  will  be  directed  horizontally 
to  the  view  lens.  In  the  diagram  the  pictures  are  shown  in  a  straight 
line;  following  the  dotted  line  from  each  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ray 
from  the  right  picture  strikes  the  angular  face  of  the  lower  mirra: 
fixed  at  a  vertical  an^^e  of  45^,  then  is  reflected  upward  latteriy 
to  the  upper  left  hand  mirror,  thence  in  a  straight  line  rearward 
to  the  round  viewing  lens.  The  left  picture  is  transferred  in  the 
same  way  to  the  right  viewing  round  lens. 

934.242.  KINEMATOGRAPH  FEED  MECHANISM. 
Chakles  Urban,  London,  England. 

In  connection  with  a  shaft  crank  are  arms  canTing  daws  (hook 
shaped)  for  engaging  the  perforaticms  of  the  film  and  imparting 
the  usual  feed  motion,  at  the  same  time  disengaging  them  in  right 
sequence  through  the  medium  of  a  special  cam  movement  ■ 


934,881.    PHOTOGRAPHIC  WASHING-BOX. 
C.  Meuuix.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Nathaniel 


The  outer  case  is  of  the  usual  type,  containing  a  perforated  raised 
bottom  and  a  funnel  and  pipe  on  one  end  for  die  introducticm  of 
solutions.  The  invention  b  mainly  two  end  rectangular  vertical 
wfa«  frames,  secured  together  at  the  bottom  by  two  longitudinal 
wires,  and  above  are  two  rectangular  fluted  frames  separated  a 
short  distance  apart  The  glass  negatives  are  put  in  these  spaces, 
then  the  whole  is  immersed  in  the  outer  case.  A  special  holder 
for  retaining  films  in  a  flat  position  with  back  of  film  against  the 
holder  is  shown  in  the  small  illustrat'ion.  It  holds  two  films,  and 
ii  inserted  in  the  wire  frame  grooves  the  same  as  a  glass  plate  is. 

Sepkmber  21,  1909. 

934,681.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SHUTTER.  John  E.  Thorn- 
ton, Manchester,  England. 

One  of  the  eariy  forms  of  the  Thornton  Pickard  shutter.  In  the 
illustration  of  the  end  of  the  shutter  case  will  be  seen  an  upper  small 
pinion  gear  and  a  bottom  pulley,  etc.,  whidi  has  douUe  grooves. 
One  end  of  the  exposure  curtain  is  attached  to  the  upper  pinion  roll 
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and  the  other  or  lower  end  is 
wound  over  the  lower  roll  inside  the 
casing.  The  upper  pinion  is  oo 
the  actuating  roll  and  gears  into  a 
rotatable  segmental  gear  plate  hav- 
ing on  the  surface  two  projecting 
pins  neariy  diametrically  opposite 
each  other.  The  actuating  spring 
b  secured  on  the  right  side  of  the 
case  to  an  adjustable  slide  fen-  the 
IMxrpose  of  increasing  or  decreasing 
die  tension  on  the  spring  and  reg- 
ulating  the  speed  of  the  shutter; 
the  lower,  ex  other  end  of  the 
spring,  after  passing  around  the 
lower  shutter  roll  pulley,  is  connected 
to  the  bottom  end  of  a  pair  of  scis- 
sor-like jaws,  the  latter  being  held 
dosed  by  a  light  wire  spring.  They 
are  pivoted  to  a  diding  plate  back 
of  them  in  whidi  a  lever  for  setting 
them  into  operative  position  en- 
gages. The  uM)er  ends  of  the  jaws 
are  semicircular,  or  arrow  shaped, 
with  a  hook  form  bdow.  By  raising 
die  sliding  plate  widi  the  setting 
lever,  the  jaws  are  devated  until 
one  of  them,   coming  in   contact 

with  die  upper  projecting  pin  on  die  s^nnental  circular  acta- 
adng  plate,  slides  up  over  the  pin  and  then  springs  fonrard, 
hooking  on  to  the  pin  with  its  horirontal  edge.  This  puts  tensioa 
on  the  spring.  The  rdease  lever  lodes  die  diding  pUte  and  the 
setting  lever  falls  to  its  nomnal  positioii.  By  operating  die  rdeaae 
lever,  the  spring  pulls  downward  the  plate  carrying  ^  jaws,  and 
these  carry  down  the  pin  on  the  tegmental  plate,  rotating  \x  quickly 
half  a  revohitioD,  which  in  turn  actuates  rapidly  the  pinion  carrying 
the  shutter  curtain,  and  thereby  makes  a  quidc  exposure.  The  pin 
that  was  on  the  lower  side  of  the  segmental  plate  b  now  carried  to 
the  upper  side,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  raise  the  jaws  and  plate 
with  the  setting  lever  again  to  slide  over  this  pin  to  pull  the  plate 
downward  by  the  release  lever,  and  move  the  shutter  curtain  in  the 
opposite  dhection,  the  idea  being  to  constandy  have  the  lens  prelected 
after  each  movement  of  the  shutter.  There  is  a  special  detail,  or 
stop,  not  shown,  for  holding  the  shutter  aperture  open,  to  coincide 
with  the  lens  for  purposes  of  focusing  or  making  of  time  exposures. 

934,894.    MOTION-PICTURE  CAMERA.    Oscar  B.  Depot, 
Chicago,  ni.,  and  Charles  F.  Jenkins,  Washington,  D.  C. 


1 


t«4 


The  camera  has  two  particular  features:  one  b  a  device  for  obviat- 
ing undue  friction  on  the  surface  of  the  film  as  it  emerges  from  the 
box  endosure  to  pass  over  the  usual  feed  roller  down  behind  the  lens. 
Thb  avoids  the  possible  high  tension,  dectrical  fogging  oi  the  film, 
due,  it  b  said,  to  frictional  contact;  the  odier  feature  b  a  peculiar 
method  of  varying  the  site  of  the  shutter  aperture  while  in  operation 


to  make  the  intervals  of  exposure  on  the  moving  film  farther  apart 
or  fewer  in  a  given  time,  to  accommodate  the  photographing  of 
special  subjects  to  better  advantage  —  such,  frar  example,  as  an 
approaching  military  procession.  In  the  distance  the  movement 
of  the  procession  is  so  slow  that  fewer  impressions  are  needed  on 
the  film  to  reproduce  it,  but  as  it  comes  nearer  to  the  camera  the 
shutter  apertures  are  decreased  in  size  to  correspond  to  the  more 
rapid  movement  of  the  objects  near  the  camera.  The  shutter  regu- 
lating crank  is  observed  above  the  lens  in  the  illustrati<m. 

September  28,  1909. 

936.116.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEVELOPER.  William  F.  C. 
Kelly  and  John  A.  Bentham,  London,  England. 

The  patentable  ingredient  appears  to  be  borax  acting  as  a  preserva- 
tive alkalL  A  paste  is  made  of  metd,  2  grains;  hydroquinone,  4 
grains;  metabisuli^te  of  potassium  (powdered),  i  to  1  grain;  borax, 
10  to  20  grains;  colloid  q.  s.;  ^ycerine  q.  s.  (optional  for  asdsting 
solubility).  This  paste  is  coated  on  the  back  of  a  glass  plate  or  film. 
After  exposure  the  i^te  or  film  is  init  in  water,  the  developer  dissolves 
off  frcnn  plate,  and  development  at  once  proceeds.  The  claims  are :  — 

1.  A  photograi^uc  dry  developer  containing  hatax  as  a  preserva- 
tive. 

2.  A  photographic  dry  developer  consisting  of  metol,  hydroquinone, 
potassium  metabisulphite,  borax,  colloid,  and  glycerine. 

936, 148.  APPARATUS  FOR  DEVELOPING  AND  WASHING 
PRINTS.    Henby  C.  Gawle«,  C^hicago,  111. 


The  developer  reservoir  is  supported  upon  an  adjustable  frame 
fitted  with  ndls  at  the  bottom  to  adjust  it  to  or  from  the  washing 
machine.  The  exposed,  long,  neoriy  endless  sheet  passes  from  the 
exposing  apparatus  into  a  trough-shaped  NTSsel  containing  the 
developer  under  a  n^  to  immerse  the  paper  in  the  same,  thence  on 
and  out  to  the  fixing  and  washing  machine  shown  in  the  illustration. 
The  heavy  dotted  line  indicates  the  course  of  the  paper  thrcMigh  the 
maclune.  The  bottom  tank  contains  a  fixing  solution  which  b 
pumped  up  through  a  pipe  to  a  rectangular  shaped  sprayer  pipe, 
forcing  the  fixing  solution  minutdy  in  spray  form  all  over  the  under 
side  or  lecture  side  of  the  sheet  as  it  slowly  moves  along  in  a  horizontal 
direction.  The  fixing  sdution  then  falls  into  a  drip  pan  below,  from 
which  it  is  led  by  a  pipe  back  to  the  bottom  fixing  solution  tank 
I^eviously  described.  It  is  thus  continuously  circulated  around. 
Underneath  the  fixing  drip  pan  ore  a  series  of  rc^s  or  stationary, 
transverse  bars  arranged  on  an  incline.  The  developed  sheet  enters 
the  machine  at  the  right,  then  passes  down  under  a  roll  and  upward 
over  the  transverse  bars  and  over  a  roll  at  the  left,  then  in  a  reverse 
horizontal  direction  to  the  right  over  the  fixing  solution  sprayer. 
On  the  way  up  the  incline  a  transverse  water  si»uyer,  located  beneath 
the  fixing  catch  basin,  washes  off  the  developing  solution  and  flows 
over  the  sheet  down  the  incline,  where  it  passes  off  through  a  drain 
pipe  to  a  sewer.    The  paper  sheet,  after  leaving  the  fixing  sprayer. 


passes  upward  over  a  roller  cm  an  iodine,  under  a  transverse  water 
sprayer,  to  wash  out  the  fixing  solution  from  the  film.  Here  the 
water  flows  down  the  inclined  sheet  to  a  catch  tank  below,  and  then 
is  conducted  off  through  a  second  waste  pipe.  Arranged  above  this 
sprayer  pipe  on  an  incline  on  a  frame  are  a  series  of  transverse  steam 
pipes  which  evaporate  the  water  in  die  paper  and  dry  it,  after  which 
the  paper  bearing  the  finished  prints  passes  over  the  extzune  top  roll 
down  under  die  incline  between  two  dravring  rolls,  then  upward  to 
the  final  winding  roll  on  the  extreme  left  The  main  object  of  the 
machine  appears  to  be  to  apply  the  fixing  solution  and  wash  water 
only  to  the  picture  or  film  side  of  the  paper,  thereby  securing  the 
most  eccmomical  use  of  the  solution  and  avoiding  the  impregnation 
of  the  body  of  the  paper  with  the  solutions,  as  would  be  the  case  if 
the  paper  was  drawn  through  them. 

935.166.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  DEVELOPER.  William  F.  C. 
Kelly,  London,  England, 

A  combination  of  metol,  hydroquincme,  potassium  metabisulphite, 
and  borax  similar  to  the  formula  in  patent  No.  936,116,  with  the 
addition  of  a  colloid,  such  as  gum  trsgacanth  or  like  adhesive, 
glycerine  or  glucose  syrup,  or  odier  substitutes,  to  assist  in  solubilities. 
The  different  chemicals  are  mixed  dry,  dien  moistened  to  form  a 
paste.  The  latter  is  then  {xressed  into  depressions  in  a  plate  to  form 
tablets,  which  are  removed,  when  dry,  and  packed  for  use.  To 
prepare  a  solution  it  is  only  necessary  to  dis«>lve  a  tablet  in  a  given 
quantity  of  water  to  obtain  an  inexpensive  developer  of  the  proper 
strength.    The  following  b  the  daim:  — 

A  photograi^ic  devdoper  consisting  of  a  solid  dry  compacted 
composition  in  tablet  form  and  containing  borax  as  a  piesen>ative. 

936.167.  DRIVING  MECHANISM  FOR  KINEMATO- 
GRAPH  APPARATUS.    Carlo  Rossi,  Italy. 

It  consists  of  an  intermittent  driving  mechanism  operated  frran 
the  main  driving  shaft  On  the  shaft  is  a  cam  disk  having  the  cam 
groove  in  its  peri{^iery  which  oscillates  a  lever  laterally  for  auto- 
matically entering  and  withdrawing  the  film  projections  upon  a 
plate  that  is  moved  vertically  by  a  horizontally  diding  cam  plate 
operated  by  a  connecting  crank  bar  attadunl  to  a  bearing  or  pivot 
cm  one  side  of  the  cam  disk.  By  this  arrangement  the  film  moving 
pins  always  enter  and  withdraw  from  the  film  perforaticms  accuratdy 
and  do  not  tear  the  film,  because  they  do  not  move  vertically  with 
the  cam  plate  until  they  have  completdy  entered  the  film  perforations. 

936,486.  PRINTING  FR.\ME.  Loots  D.  Gagn*,  Manchester, 
N.H. 


The  object  of  this  improvement  b  to  secure  rigidly  in  a  printing 
frame  a  film  or  glass  negative  smaller  than  the  frame  opening  ixom 
whidi  numerous  imiform  duplicate  prints  can  be  made. 

The  longitudinal  section  shows  the  two  ends  of  the  frame  support- 
ing the  usual  glass  base  plate  upon  which  the  film  negative  b  placed. 
On  the  left  inside  end  b  a  metal  cross  plate  screwed  to  the  wood, 
its  lower  edge  being  slightly  above  the  glass  base.  On  the  right 
inside  end  of  the  frame  b  a  second  cross  spring  plate  bent  at  right 
anfl^es  at  the  top  and  secured  to  the  frame  by  screws  on  the  upper 
side.  It  b  shaped  as  shown  in  the  perspective  lower  view,  and  gives 
like  a  flat  spring  at  the  bend.  Two  thin  spring  metal  bow-shaped 
flat  springs,  as  shown  in  the  third  illustration,  are  placed  (m  each 
edge  of  the  film  negative  on  the  glass,  one  end  of  each  spring  being 
preyed  tmder  the  left-band  cross  i^ate.  and  the  other  ends  under 
the  right  spring  cross  plate.  They  thus  hold  the  film  negative  firmly 
in  position.  The  sensitized  paper  b  put  in  the  usual  way  and  the 
back  of  the  frame  clamped  over  the  paper. 
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Camera  i^te0 

ORGAN  OF  THE 

CAMERA    CLUB   OF    NEW    YORK 

121  West  GSth  Stuiit 

JANUARY,  1910 

BOASD  Meetings.  —  The  regular  meeting  Ot  Ihe 
Board  at  Trustees  was  held  on  Tuesday,  December  7. 
Mr.  Gen'iafa,  the  vice-president,  presided  in  the  absence 
of  President  Crosby. 

The  Commiitee  on  Enteruinments  reported  that  the 
date  had  been  fiied  on  Friday  evening,  January  14, 
1910,  at  Mendelsohn  Hall,  for  the  new  popular  lecture 
by  Mr,  H.  Snowdcn  Ward  of  London,  England,  en- 
titled "The  Marvels  of  Photography."  The  price  of 
tickets  was  fixed  at  ti  each,  with  no  reserved  seals. 
Applications  tor  tickets  may  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of 
the  club. 

Mr.  Frederick  Schmid  was  elected  as  an  active 
member. 

Other  matters  of  minor  importance  were  considered, 
after  which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Intebchanoe  Slide  Exhibitions.  —  The  New 
English  Set.  This  was  shown  the  evening  of  November 
ig,  with  a  good  audience  present  of  members  and 
friends.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  ifae  slides 
were  the  finest  in  quality  and  subject  that  the  club  bad 
seen  for  some  time.  The  set  represented  work  from 
English  photographers  that  had  been  selected  by  the 
editor  cif  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  on  the 
request  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  the  general  manager  of 
the  Interchange,  for  use  among  the  American  clubs 
and  societies.  The  set  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  slides  by  twenty-three  different  contribu- 
tors, and  covers  a  variety  of  subjects.  Some  of  the  most 
striking  were  a  "Sunlit  Ckiisler,"  by  S.  A.  Kimber; 
"Cast  Ashore  in  the  Storm,"  by  Ellis  Kelsey;  "Evening 
Clouds,  Lake  Como,"  by  S.  Dudley  Johnston;  "A 
Sunny  Gleam,"  by  J.  J.  Phelps;  "Daybreak."  by  C.  E. 
Wanless;  "Sunshine and  Woodland,"  by  J.  D.  Berwick; 
"Interesting  Castle  Views,"  by  Godfrey  Bingley; 
"Whitby  and  River  Wharfs,"  by  F.  Nicholson;  "Alpine 
Views,"  by  Dr.  C.  Thurston;  "Holland:  Calhcdral 
Interior,"  by  F.  G.  Tryhorn;  "Preparing  Dinner,"  a 
difficult  interior  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Dick;  "An  Approaching 
Storm,"  by  H.  Holt;  beautiful  snow  scenes  and  re- 
markable interiors  with  figures  against  the  light  by 
5.  L.  Coulthurst;  excellent  landscapes  by  Fred  Judge; 
"A  Wintry  Sunset"  and  a  genre  picture,  "Lost  in 
Thought,"    by    Gray  stone    Bird,    showing    excellent 
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techniqueand  good  Composition;  excellent  flower  picture! 
by  T.  G.  Hibbard  and  H.  T.  Malby;  four  attractive 
genre  studies  by  A.  G.  Thistleton;  "The  Engagement 
Ring"  and  other  subjects,  by  James  Shaw;  young  bird 
pictures  by  R.  A.  Malby;  interior  ralhedral  views  of 
Mandrille  Abbey  and  Lincoln  Cathedral,  by  J.  R. 
Wigfull;  "Zurich  by  Night"  and  "Passing  Clouds," 
by  R.  Williamson;  remarkably  good  seaicape  and 
winter  views  by  C.  F.  Orslon. 

On  Friday  evening,  December  3,  the  slides  of  the 
Columbia  Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  and 
Montclair  Camera  Club  of  Monlclair,  N.  J.,  were  rx- 
hibited;  there  were  several  excellent  slides  in  both  sets. 

Print  ExHiBrnoNs.  ^  A  set  of  fifty  photographs,  the 
work  of  the  Wisconsin  (Milwaukee)  Camera  Club,  was 
hung  in  the  gallery  from  December  14,  1909,  to  January 
I,  1910,  The  print  committee  is  preparing  a  set  of  fifty 
prints  of  our  club  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Milwaukee 
Club  for  exhibit  there.    Entries  closed  on  December  17. 

Another  unusual  exhibit  was  a  series  of  direct  (aulo- 
cbrome)  cobr  photographs  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
Arizona,  California,  Gardens,  Portraits,  and  the 
Magnolia  Horse  Show-,  illustrating  direct-color  photog- 
raphy, by  Miss  Helen  Messinger  Murdock,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  from  December  6,  1909,  to  January  i,  1910. 
Each  picture  was  framed  and  all  were  bung  up  in  tiers 
in  front  of  a  window,  to  be  viewed  by  daylight.  Many 
were  61x81  in  size  and  portrayed  the  colors  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  other  subjects  quite  faithfully.  It 
is  the  largest  single  exhibit  of  autochromes  that  hA» 
been  given  at  the  club. 

The  1910  Interchange  Set.  —  Members  interested 
in  having  the  club  supply  a  new  set  of  lantern  slides 
for  the  coming  year  are  requested  to  hand  in  slides  to 
the  Lantern  Slide  Committee  before  January  j.  Wednes- 
day nights  are  reserved  for  Ihe  testing  of  slides,  when  the 
Lantern  Slide  Committee  operate  the  lantern  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  desired  to  secure  a  representative  set 
comprising   the    work    ot    many    different    members. 

The  readers  of  Amebjcan  Photography  will  con- 
fer a  tavot  on  Ihe  advertisers,  the  publishers,  and 
themselves  by  writing  to  our  advertisers  tor  informa- 
tion and  catalogues. 
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AFTER  THE  THEATER  A.  H.  BU 

NIGHT  WORK  WITH  THE  CAMERA 

A.  H.   BLAKE,   U.  A. 

(Founder  of  ike  Society  oj  Nighl  Photographers  of  England)  . 
I  GOOD  deal  of  attehtion  was  given  in  this  country  last  winter  to  the  subject  of  ni^t 
I  photography,  many  articles  were  written,  and  a  good  deal  that  was  new  and  interesting 
I  discussed.  Personally,  I  consider  that  the  time  for  good  night  work  is  even  more  with 
'  us  in  the  spring  and  summer  than  in  the  winter,  when  the  cold  and  wet  are  too  much 
1  I   for  the  health  of  even  some  of  the  most  robust  workers,  so  that  I  make  no  excuse  for 

j  bringing  forward  this  subject  at  the  present  time. 

Ferhap)s  I  can  hardly  do  better  than  give  my  American  readers  a  resume  of  some  of  the  most 
interesting  points  which  were  raised  in  the  discussions  at  our  society,  and  try  to  interest  more 
workers  on  your  side  in  this  fascinating  pursuit. 
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The  strong  point  which  we  insisted  upon  in  founding  the  society  of  night  workers  was  to  pur- 
sue the  subject  as  far  as  possible  apart  from  all  faking  and  double  exposing.  Of  course  it  was 
seen  that  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  set  up  a  camera  in  a  window  overlooking  some  thoroughfare 
where  pedestrians  and  vehicular  traffic  were  abundant,  to  take  a  very  rapid  snap-shot  by  daylight, 
close  the  shutter,  lock  up  the  room  and,  returning  after  dark  when  the  lights  were  lighted  in  the 
street  below,  to  give  another  exposure  of  suificient  duration  to  register  the  lights  and  so  procure 
a  composite  negative.  What  we  are  setting  ourselves  to  ascertain  is  what  can  be  done  in  cities 
and  in  the  bare  country,  amidst  artificial  lights  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  without  resorting 
to  dodging.  Any  one,  for  instance,  can  fake  a  moonlight  scene  by  giving  an  exceedingly  rapid 
daylight  exposure  upon  a  striking  sun  and  cloud  effect,  but  we  wanted  to  know  more  about  the 
conditions  of  getting  successful  moonlight  scenes  by  pure  photography.  Any  member  of  the  society 
is  at  liberty  to  produce  faked  pictures  for  his  own  use ;  but  if  he  joins  our  company  he  must  not 
show  them  as  night  pictures  at  our  meetings,  but  give  us  help  in  the  genuine  quest  of  true  night 
pictures. 

I  want  in  this  article  to  indicate  some  of  the  chief  difficulties  we  found  in  this  kind  -oi  work, 
and  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  for  overcoming  them. 

When  working  in  towns  and  including  artificial  lights  in  our  pictures,  we  were  soon  brought 
up  hard  against  our  old  friend  halation  in  his  most  fiendish  form.  I  found  by  e.\])eriment  that 
the  true  time  of  exposure  for  one  of  our  great  street  arc  lamps  is  three  seconds.  With  this  exposure 
the  gradation  of  the  light  from  its  central  core  of  light  away  to  the  lesser  light  of  its  circumference 
is  clearly  rendered,  but  these  lamps  included  in  pictures  of  streets  that  had  to  have  anything  from 
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ten  to  thirty  minutes  were  two  hundred  to  six  hundred  times  over-ex jwsed.  It  is  then  no  wonder 
that  the  light  fiercely  beating  on  those  spots,  spread  round  them  more  than  a  halo,^  rather  a  flare 
of  light, —  in  which  all  detail  of  the  lamp  and  its  surroundings  was  lost.  The  old  remedy  was  of 
course  tried  for  the  old  disease,  and  backed  plates  trusted  in;  but  the  light  proved  too  strong  for 
them,  and  though  the  halos  always  present  on  unbacked  plates  were  avoided,  the  halation  still 
persisted.  Following  a  suggestion  made  by  letter  to  the  club,  wherein  the  writer  spoke  of  his  suc- 
cessful combating  of  halation  by  their  means,  we  had  some  plates  coated  specially  for  us,  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Wellington  of  Wellington  &  Ward,  on  a  basis  of  green  glass.  These  plates 
are  commercially  impossible  on  account  of  their  costliness,  and  also  because  the  green  color  of 
the  glass  affects  to  a  slight  extent  the  tonal  relations  of  the  print;  but  our  experience  is  that  Ihey 
will  face  the  fiercest  light  without  showing  appreciable  halation.  The  use  of  these  plates,  combined 
with  careful  development  in  a  very  dilute  developer,  conquered  the  halation  trouble.  ' 
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This  use  of  very  dilute  developer  is  the  main  featiu^  in  successful  night  work.  Many  of  our 
most  prominent  workers  can  almost  overcome  the  difficulties  of  halation  by  the  use  of  much  water 
in  the  developer,  some  using  it  diluted  from  start  to  finish  and  others  beginning  with  the  ordinary 
strength  of  developer  till  the  detail  is  fairly  out  and  then  allowing  the  plate  to  do  the  rest  for  itself 
by  flooding  it  with  water.  Many  opinions  are  held  as  to  the  best  developer  to  use.  One  very  suc- 
cessful member  of  our  society  always  uses  tabloid  metol,  another  finds  dilute  pyro  soda  the  most 
efifective,  but  personally  I  never  vary  from  our  old  friend  M.  Q.  diluted  with  five  or  six  times  the 
usual  quantity  of  water.  The  kind  of  negative  to  be  aimed  at  is  a  somewhat  ghostly  one,  yet  show- 
ing something  more  than  plain  glass  in  nearly  all  its  shadows.  It  is  remarkable  how  true  a  slide 
of  a  night  scene  even  the  most  ghostly  negative  will  produce,  provided  it  be  of  the  right  tonal  value 
and  without  too  much  clear  glass  in  the  shadows. 

But  after  all  the  really  important  point  in  night  photography,  as  in  all  other  kinds,  lies  in  the 
exposure.  Given  correct  exposure  to  start  with,  many  of  the  other  difficulties  disappear,  while 
the  rest  are  distinctly  lessened.  If  the  problems  of  successful  day  exposure  are  difficult  of  solution, 
much  more  so  those  at  night.  Night  exposures  are  where  day  exposures  used  to  be  some  twenty 
years  ago  in  the  matter  of  tabulation  and  scientific  certainty.  At  the  present  time  the  factors  and 
deductions  from  them  relating  to  exposure  are  all  known  and  reduced  to  a  complete  system  for  the 
benefit  of  the  photographer.  He  can  buy  an  exposure  notebook  and  work  out  each  instance  for 
himself  with  almost  absolute  certainty.  The  country,  so  to  speak,  has  been  surveyed,  roads  made, 
the  traffic  regulated,  and  to  make  serious  mistake  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  But  the  moment 
we  begin  night  photography  we  are  in  an  unsurveyed  country,  roadless  and  guideless,  where  each 
one  must  make  his  own  way  by  the  aid  of  the  stars  and  a  compass.  In  other  words  the  conditions 
of  night  exposiure  have  never  been  reduced  to  a  science,  or  any  elaborate  experiments  made  and 
the  results  tabulated  for  the  benefit  of  the  beginner.  This  work  no  doubt  the  Society  of  Night 
Photographers  will  attempt  with  the  data  which  its  members  collect.  In  the  meantime  a  member 
of  the  society  has  given  Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co.  the  benefit  of  his  experience  in  the 
matter,  and  the  result  is  the  tabulated  suggestions  found  in  their  exposure  notebook. 

Let  me  endeavor  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  exposures  required  in  an  ordinary 
town,  well  lighted  in  its  streets  and  shops,  with  the  usual  aperture  of  lens  and  a  good  fast  plate. 
Given  a  dry  night  with  a  moon  shining  so  that  the  hotise  tops  may  be  registered  against  the  sky, 
but  not  so  strong  as  to  help  much  in  the  general  lighting  of  the  subject,  in  which  case  one  third 
less  may  be  reckoned  on  the  exposures.  Supposing  the  lens  to  be  working  at  f.  8,  a  shop  front 
with  strong  lights  such  as  now  are  the  rule  in  large  towns  will  take  from  two  to  three  minutes. 
Open  street  scenes  will  require  seven  to  twelve  minutes,  but  if  there  are  dark  objects  near  the  camera 
which  require  registering  with  detail,  twenty  minutes  will  not  be  overmuch.  The  presence  of 
snow  or  rain  will  make  great  differences  in  the  duration  of  exp)osures  which  may  be  reckoned  at 
one  third  less,  and  under  favorable  circumstances  one  half  of  the  above.  Such  are  the  general 
conditions  of  exposure  in  towns  with  the  ordinary  outfit,  but  when  we  come  to  increase  the  speed 
of  the  plate  and  the  aperture  of  the  lens,  the  exposures  are  very  considerably  reduced,  until  the 
snap-shot  almost  comes  within  the  range  of  possibility.  Let  us  suppose  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  we  have  in  use,  as  so  many  of  us  have  over  here,  a  2B  portrait  Dallmeyer  working  at  f.  3.3 
and  a  plate  (Bamet  Super-Speed  Ortho)  which  has  just  been  placed  upon  the  market,  whose  rapid- 
ity is  400  H.  &  D.  Taking  our  illuminated  shop  front  at  t\5o  minutes'  exposure  with  the  ordinary 
conditions,  the  two  minutes  will  by  the  plate  speed  be  reduced  to  one  minute.  The  lens  at  f.  3.3 
will  certainly  be  eight  times  as  fast  as  one  at  f.  8,  which  reduces  the  exposure  to  about  six  seconds; 
if  very  skilful  development  be  used  and  the  plate  forced  with  warm  developer,  we  may  give  one 
second  —  or  at  most  two  —  and  get  the  important  details  registered,  though  the  shadows  will  be 
tinder-exposed  and  heavy;  still  it  proves  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  being  able,  say,  to  snap-shot 
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figures  looking  into  shop  windows  by  their  own  light  with  comparative  ease.  For  country  subjects 
pure  and  simple,  without  any  artificial  light  to  aid  us,  we  have  at  the  present  time  no  data  to  go 
by,  and  each  person  must  make  his  own  experiments;  but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  moonlight 
has  much  more  eSect  when  persistent  upon  the  plate  than  daylight  workers  would  suppose,  and 
that  when  snow  is  on  the  ground  exposures  of  reasonable  length  are  quite  sufficient. 

In  doing  town  subjects  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  inclusion,  if  possible,  of  the  strong  lights, 
and  this  can  generally  be  done  by  so  placing  the  camera  that  the  arc  lamp  is  hidden  behind  the 
trunk  or  foliage  of  a  tree  or  the  comer  of  a  building ;  this  is  really  much  more  eSective  than  including 
what  is  far  too  glaring  an  object  and  draws  too  much  attention  to  itself.  The  foliage  is  often  very 
charmingly  lighted  and  a  fine  effect  is  gained  by  getting  the  lamp  between  two  trees  so  that  <he  one 
tree  appears  as  a  silhouette  and  the  other  as  a  delightfully  lighted  object.  An  excellent  subject 
is  also  made  by  the  shadows  cast  by  autumn  and  winter  trees  on  the  pavement;  and  not  only  have 
I  given  some  attention  to  this  class  of  subject  in  London  streets,  but  have  drawn  attention  to  it 
in  the  press. 

When  snow  or  rain  are  present  the  exposures,  as  was  hinted  just  now,  can  be  considerably 
reduced,  and  those  who  object  to  the  long  cold  waits  while  the  night  exposures  aie  going  on,  should 
not  only  use  the  fastest  plates  and  the  fastest  lenses,  but  also  start  to  work  when  it  rains  or  when 
snow  is  on  the  ground,  as  the  ex[>osures  at  these  times  can  be  reduced  by  one  third  to  one  half. 

The  composing  of  night  pictures  is  decidedly  more  difficult  than  in  daylight;  not  only  are 
many  of  the  objects  dark  upon  the  screen  and  difficult  to  distinguish,  but  there  is  a  perfectly  be- 
wildering number  of  lights,  sufficient  generally  in  one  picture  to  give  interest  to  half  a  dozen.    It 
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will  certainly  not  be  easy  in  lighted  street  scenes  to  get  the  due  concentration  which  we  may  desire. 
The  constant  passage  of  lighted  vehicles  before  the  lens  is  also  a  source  of  great  trouble,  for  unless 
the  lens  be  shielded  each  time,  every  vehicle  that  passes  will  leave  its  long  trail  of  light  across  the 
plate;  it  is  tiresome  to  place  and  remove  a  cap  each  time,  as  well  as  probably  productive  of  double 
image,  so  my  own -plan  is  to  hold  the  spread-out  hand  before  the  lens,  to  lower  it  when  the  coast 
is  clear,  and  to  raise  it  in  front  of  the  lens  when  a  vehicle  passes.  It  is  not  necessary  to  louch  the 
lens,  and  as  long  as  it  is  near  enough  to  hide  the  light  of  the  vehicle  all  harm  will  be  prevented. 

Those  who  take  up  the  study  of  night  photography  will  find  it  a  most  fascinating  pursuit. 
There  is  something  distinctly  novel  in  starting  out  to  photograph  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  and 
carrying  on  the  work  into  the  small  hours;  the  effects  are  novel  and  striking,  and  moreover  we  have 
something  other  than  the  usual  thing  to  show  to  the  judges  when  the  annual  exhibition  time  comes 
round. 


A   PRINTING   PAPER   FOR   THE   AMATEUR 

Black,  Brown,  Green,  and  Blue  Effects 
jaues  thomson 
PRINTING  paper  well  adapted  for  the   amateur  who  aspires  to  artistic  effect, is 
herein  described.     Easy  to  work  and  inexpensive,  results  may  be  had  with  it  that 
rival  the  more  intricate  working  sorts,  and  the  more  expensive,  —  for  mere  cost  does 
not  denote  merit. 

A  formula  whereby  varied  results  are  obtainable  it  was  mine  to  work  out  and 
reduce  to  a  reliable  basis  some  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  but  it  has  never  till  the  present 
time  been  disclosed.     In  fact,  not  until  quite  recently  have  the  possibilities  of  the  process  been 
realized  at  anything  like  true  value. 

It  is  a  process  based  upon  the  salts  of  iron  in  likeness  to  kallitypc.  From  one  and  the  same 
coating  may  be  bad  not  only  brown  in  varied  shades,  but  greens,  blues,  and  black,  and  varieties  that 
are  neither  one  or  the  other;  we  might  call  the  latter  intermediate  shades.  For  example,  we  can 
have  a  combination  of  brownish  green  shadows  and  half-tones  in  green  absolute. 

The  straight  prints  are  in  brown,  but  greens  are  as  easily  produced.  Also  as  to  time,  the  entire 
essential  operation,  once  the  print  is  taken  from  the  frame,  need  not  exceed  six  minutes;  say  one 
minute  to  develop  and  anolber  five  minutes  to  clear  or  fix. 

After  exposure  in  the  frame  it  devolves  upon  the  worker  to  decide  upon  which  particular  effect 
he  would  have,  whether  shades  of  brown,  green,  or  blue,  but  not  black,  —  that  coming  under  a 
special  division  of  treatment. 

A  Suitable  Paper 
In  my  own  practice  —  as  regards  home  sensitized  paper  in  general,  and  this  formula  in  par- 
ticular —  I  have  found  "ledger"  and  heavy  "bond"  stocks  most  suitable.  For  this  p>articular 
process  a  firm-bodied  paper  is  best,  and  personal  preference  is  "Scotch  linen  ledger,"  which  is 
tough,  and  has  a  well-sized  smooth  surface,  though  it  will  be  none  the  worse  for  an  additional  coat 
of  arrowroot.  Bear  in  mind  that  only  by  having  a  good  body  of  size  can  rich,  juicy  tones  be  had 
in  any  process. 

This  particular  brand  of  pafjcr  comes  in  sheets  of  the  dimensions  of  19  x  aa  inches,  of  light 
and  heavy  weight,  and  in  colors  at  least  two,  —  white  and  buff.  It  is  to  be  had  of  the  wholesale 
dealer  in  five-pound  lots,  costing  me  last  trip  thirty  cents  a  pound. 

The  buff,  —  or  perhaps  the  shade  may  be  tetter  described  under  the  appellation  of "  amber," ^ — ■ 
is  admirable  for  both  brown  effects  and  green ;  for  the  latter  color  particularly,  because  on  a  white 
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ground  the  half-tones  are  apt  to  nm  to  blue,  —  say,  greenish  blue.  For  absolutely  pure  greens, 
therefore,  the  buflF  paper  is  advisable;  and  as  for  the  browns,  all  the  world  is  aware  of  the  artist's 
partiality  for  a  toned  ground  where  browns  are  involved. 

A  desirable  paper  for  fine  work  is  that  marketed  under  the  trade  mark  of  Strathmore  water- 
color  paper.  Unlike  the  Whatman  brand,  "Strathmore"  is  non-porous,  is  firm  bodied  and  suscep- 
tible of  hard  treatment.  In  toning  with  the  salts  of  uraniimi  I  have  never  been  able  to  clear  the 
whites  on  rough  Whatman  water-color  paper,  whereas  with  ** Strathmore"  there  has  never  been 
the  slightest  difficulty.    In  the  latter,  whites  can  be  cleared  absolutely  and  with  ease. 

This  quality  in  a  paper  I  hold  to  be  a  desirable  one  where  sensitizing  is  done  with  the  iron  and 
uranium  salts.  Tone  bromide  or  gaslight  papers  in  a  uranium  solution  and  I  doubt  if  the  whites 
can  be  cleared  absolutely,  by  even  the  most  thorough  washing,  short  of  at  the  same  time  weakening 
the  image.  If  we  succeed  in  clearing  the  whites,  we  also  succeed  in  reducing  the  brilliancy  of  an 
otherwise  satisfactory  print. 

And  yet,  if  we  would  woo  permanency  in  our  pictures,  the  high  lights  must  needs  be  cleared, 
otherwise  any  remaining  sediment  of  ferricyanide  must  necessarily  be  detrimental  to  the  print. 
Removed  all  sediment  must  be,  and  a  paper  from  which  it  can  be  easily  washed  is  to  be  favored. 

For  brilliant  results  in  any  process  a  substantial  body  of  size  is  essential.  Only  by  its  presence 
upon  the  face  of  the  paper  can  richness  in  the  deposit  of  metallic  particles  be  assured.  There  is 
something  more  required  than  a  mere  staining  of  the  paper.  We  must  have  depth;  and  for  that 
quality  we  must  have  due  richness  of  organic  matter  upon  which  tp  reduce  the  chemical  particles 
that  give  us  color. 

To  prepare  a  suitable  size,  take  for  each  ounce  of  water  from  3  to  5  grains  of  arrowroot,  with 
a  teaspoon  rub  up  smooth  in  a  cup  with  a  little  cold  water.  Then  in  a  porcelain  lined  kettle  or  pan 
pour  the  proper  quantity  of  warm  water,  add  the  arrowroot  and  bring  to  the  boiling  point,  when 
the  mess  will  jellify  —  become  clear.  To  help  in  drying  qualities  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  may  be 
added,  if  desired.    Complete  operation  by  straining  through  a  piece  of  worn  linen. 

Salting  Solution 

Water,  distilled i  ounce 

Ammonia  iron  citrate  (green  scales) 35  grains 

Ferric  oxalate 8  grains 

Oxalic  acid 6  grains 

Oxalate  of  potash,  neutral 22  grains 

Nitrate  of  uranium 20  grains 

Gum  arabic 10  grains 

Bichromate  of  potassium  solution 3  drops 

To  prepare  the  latter  solution,  dissolve  10  grains  of  bichromate  of  potassium  in  i  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

Coat  the  paper  with  salting  solution,  and  when  dry  apply  in  like  manner  the  following:  — 

Silver  Solution  ^ 

Water,  distilled i  ounce 

Silver  nitrate 50  grains 

Citric  acid _ 30  grains 

Tartaric  acid 10  grains 

When  dissolved,  filter  or  decant. 

Salting  solution  should  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  before  being  used.  Silver  solution  may 
be  used  as  soon  as  dissolved. 

Coating  may  be  done  with  a  flat  cameFs-hair  brush,  a  wad  of  absorbent  cotton,  or  a  brush 
(squeegee,  rather)  made  from  a  strip  of  celluloid  (a  5  x  7  cut  film)  covered  with  Canton  flannel  or 
white  velvet.  The  celluloid  is  folded  once  the  long  way,  the  two  ends  being  brought  together  and 
secured  with  wire,  or  a  couple  of  McGill  fasteners;  where  the  fold  comes  is  left  bulbous,  and  over 
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it  is  drawn  a  strip  of  flannel  the  same  dimensions  as  tbe  celluloid,  the  whole  being  held  together 
securely  with  a  strip  of  wood  on  either  side,  and  rubber  bands. 

Thisisamodificationof  the"Blanchard"brush,  andl  may  remark  in  passing  that  the  general- 
ity of  workers  now  use  something  of  the  kind  in  sensitizing  in  preference  to  a  regular  brush.  Tbe 
outer  flannel  covering  may  be  shifted  about  so  that  more  than  the  exact  center  may  be  utilized,  and 
when  soiled  thrown  away  and  a  fresh  piece  substituted.  White  velvet,  which  may  be  washed  when 
soiled,  is  favored  by  some  workers,  but  I  can  remark  no  advantage  over  the  white  cotton  flannel 
if  the  heavier  long  fleece  variety  be  chosen.  Certainly  there  is  a  great  difference  in  flannel,  and  I 
have  found  the  common  "unbleached"  to  be  more  advantageous  than  some  of  the  so^alled  first 
quality  sorts.  "Swansdown"  is  a  name  by  which  this  textile  will  be  more  readily  recognized  in 
Great  Britain.  We  in  the  United  States  best  know  it  under  the  name  of  Canton  (or  perhaps  cotton) 
flannel,  the  white,  of  course,  being  chosen. 

The  modified  —  and  decidedly  improved  —  Blanchard  brush  (or  spreader)  as  I  use  it  in  my 
own  work  is  portrayed  in  Figs,  i  and  i.    It  fills  tbe  bill. 

Where  one  cannot  command  a  discarded  cut  film  —  and  the  other  kind  is  too  thin  —  a  piece 
ot  celluloid  of  the  right  sort  may  be  had  of  some  dealer  in  artist's  materials  or  of  some  phot(^;raphic 
bouse  selling  supplies  for  the  working  of  the  carbon  process.  Clear  or  opaque,  it  matters  not  which. 
Needless  to  remark,  a  discarded  film  should  be  cleaned  of  silver  emulsion. 


Coating  the  Paper 

No  doubt  each  home  sensitizer  has  his  or  her  own  peculiar  method  of  coating,  the  simplest 
being  to  spread  a  newspaper  upon  an  inclined  board  and  over  that  the  sheet  lo  be  treated.  The 
paper  is  then  held  in  position  with  the  spread  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  while  the  "spreader" 
is  wielded  by  the  right.  The  slight  inclination  of  the  board  permits  the  liquid  to  run  downwards, 
when  a  small  pool  of  it  is  poured  out  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  sheet.  At  this  juncture,  the  brush 
being  brought  into  action,  all  portions  of  the  sheet  are  favored,  each  having  its  allotment.  The  last 
movements  should  consist  of  long,  never  hesitating  strokes,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  sheet  and 
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finishing  at  the  bottom.  The  idea  should  be  to  as  quickly  as  possible  wet  every  portion  before  any 
other  is  dry. 

In  "  Platinotype,  Its  Preparation  and  Manipulation,"  by  Captain  W.  De  W.  Abney  and 
Lyonel  Clark,  there  is  given  a  sketch  of  an  improved  mode  of  coating.  I  have  used  something  similar 
myself.  Thus  I  have  a  sheet  of  heavy  glass  made  to  incline  a  little,  while  the  paper  is  held  at  the 
two  upper  corners  by  varnished  wooden  clips.  In  Fig.  3  this  arrangement,  as  suggested  in  the  book, 
is  shown.  The  idea  is  to  clip  the  top  of  the  sheet  of  paper  laid  out  on  a  piece  of  glass  by  a  wooden 
or  glass  toggle  clip.  Such  a  clip  is  instantly  constructed  by  the  aid  of  a  rubber  band.  The  glass 
clip  is  of  course  made  the  full  width  of  the  paper  to  be  coated,  and  therefore  holds  the  whole  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  sheet  firmly.  The  left  hand  is  then  used  to  hold  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  extended, 
whilst  the  right  hand  does  the  coating. 

Drying  the  Paper 

The  drying  of  the  paper  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  because  we  must  in  a  measure  keep 
the  image  upon  the  surface.  Drying  is  therefore  divided  into  two  operations;  thus  the  sensitizing 
solution  upon  the  surface  is  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously  up  to  a  certain  point,  that  is,  to  that  point 
where  it  has  in  every  portion  ceased  to  glisten  or  show  signs  of  wetness.  Then,  and  only  then,  is 
it  completed  in  its  drying  by  the  agency  of  artificial  heat;  the  heat  from  a  furnace  as  supplied  through 
a  register,  for  example.  Drying,  while  a  very  simple  matter,  demands  particular  care;  for  if  we 
hasten  it  along  with  the  heat  of  a  fire  before  the  sheet  has  been  allowed  to  siuiace  dry  spontaneously, 
it  will  print  unevenly  in  the  frame;  that  is,  there  will  be  patches  printing  faster  than  the  rest.  This 
applies  to  all  manner  of  iron  prints,  including  platinotype  and  variants. 

Printing 

Printing  should  be  in  the  sun.  Take  from  the  frame  before  the  half-tones  are  tinted,  the  image 
otherwise  being  quite  discernible.  It  is  an  image  that  may  quite  print  out  if  we  so  desire;  but  in 
that  case  it  would  be  over  done,  and  be  quite  buried  when  other  operations  essential  to  the  process 
were  completed.  Only  experience  can  determine  how  far  to  carry  the  printing,  for  the  rough  paper 
absorbs  a  greater  quantity  of  sensitizer,  hence  the  printing  must  not  be  carried  quite  so  far,  for  the 
reason  that  the  washing,  while  eliminating  the  unreduced, — and  at  this  stage  of  the  game  superfluous 
salts,  —  at  the  same  time  develops  the  image  to  full  vigor  and  (in  point  of  fact)  beyond. 

The  Brown  Print 

Take  from  the  frame  before  half-tones  are  touched,  or  at  all  events  visible.  Hold  under  the 
tap,  or  immerse  in  water  for  about  a  minute.  Then  fix  for  from  three  to  five  minutes  in  the  following 
bath :  — 

Water 6  ounces 

Common  salt 12  grains 

Hypo 12  grains 

When  fixed,  wash  for  half  an  hour.  Measure  the  hypo  and  salt  with  a  wooden  mustard  spoon, 
three  of  which  may  be  bought,  —  assorted  sizes,  —  for  five  cents,  providing  there  is  a  "5  and  10 
cents"  establishment  within  the  zone  you  live  in. 

The  Green  Print 
Take  from  the  frame  and  wash  as  for  the  brown,  then  immerse  in  the  following  solution:  — 

Water 6  ounces 

Red  prussiate 6  grains 

Nitric  acid 6  to  12  drops 

The  shadows  will  gradually  change  from  brown  to  green,  though  sometimes  it  is  just  as  well 
to  stop  the  action  while  the  shadows  are  still  in  the  region  of  the  browns.    The  dried  print  will  then 
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have  green  half-tones  and  brownish  green  shadows, —  a  ver)-  artistic  effect  to  my  way  of  thinking. 
Experience  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  detennine  just  how  far  to  carry  the  toning  action  so  as  to 
obtain  the  various  results,  for  prints  dry  out  so  much  different  from  what  one  would  imagine  from 
viewing  them  in  wash  water;  thus  a  green  may  dry  blue. 

The  less  nitric  acid,  the  slower  the  action  of  toning,  and  hence  the  better  the  control  over  color. 
As  a  rule  one  drop  to  the  ounce  is  advisable. 

When  the  desired  point  has  been  reached,  rinse  the  print  and  immerse  for  some  ten  seconds  in 
water,  6  ounces;  hypo,  6  grains  (a  mustard  spoonful).  This  is  to  clear  the  whites,  which  otherwise 
would  have  a  yellow  stain.  Over-long  in  hypo  may  weaken  the  image,  and  where  a  print  is  of  the 
delicate  order,  just  a  dip  in  the  hypo  will  suffice. 

A  variety  of  colors  running  all  the  way  from  russet  to  a  sort  of  olive  are  obtainable  according 
as  we  take  from  the  toning  bath  at  one  period  or  another.  Short  toning  results  in  the  darker  tones, 
longer  toning  the  lighter. 

Some  of  these  effects  are  such  as  would  appeal  to  the  pictorialist,  though  the  average  worker 
would  flout  them. 

The  Black  Print 

For  a  black  print  of  course  a  white  groimd  would  be  advisable,  though  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  buff  paper  cannot  be  used  if  desired. 

Coat  with  salting  solution,  and  when  dry,  print  until  a  well-defined  though  faint  image  shows. 
Make  up  the  following  developer:  — 

Water 2  ounces 

Silver  nitrate 100  grains 

Citric  acid 20  grains 

Oxalic  acid 16  grains 

When  all  dissolved,  filter  or  decant.  This  makes  a  stock  solution.  To  develop,  take  of  it  two  drams 
to  every  ounce  of  water  used. 

Print  turns  black  immediately  it  is  immersed.  Immerse  face  down,  then  turn  over  and  break 
bubbles.  Rinse,  then  fix  for  five  minutes  in  water,  6  ounces;  hypo,  10  grains.  Wash  for  half  an 
hour. 

If  image  is  not  strong  enough,  make  developer  stronger.  On  the  other  hand,  weaken  if  prints 
demand  it. 

The  Blue-print 

For  a  blue-print  treat  precisely  as  for  a  green,  and  tone  until  the  shadows  are  still  green,  though 
balance  of  image  is  blue.    Rinse  in  water,  then  clear  in  hypo,  finishing  by  a  half  hour's  wash. 

When  dry,  the  general  effect  will  be  blue.  Additional  contrast  may  be  had  by  adding  more 
bichromate  to  the  salting  solution.    Try  5,  10,  or  20  drops,  as  occasion  demands. 

The  Sepia  Print 

A  beautiful  color  of  the  sepia  order  is  obtainable  by  bleaching  an  ordinary  brown  print  that 
has  been  fixed  in  the  customary  manner.  The  effect  produced  on  a  print  made  on  Strathmore 
paper  is  very  artistic,  though  it  matters  not  what  the  paper,  this  marks  a  great  improvement,  and 
is  well  worth  the  additional  trouble.  To  be  successful,  however,  requires  that  the  print  should  be 
a  trifle  over-exposed,  as  there  is  apt  to  be  some  loss  in  vigor.  A  print,  therefore,  that  is  found  on 
drying  to  be  over-dark  may  be  made  into  a  very  acceptable  picture  by  this  mode  of  treatment. 
To  my  mind  there  is  a  refinement  in  prints  treated  by  this  formula,  —  for  which,  by  the  way,  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Jarman,  a  sometime  contributor  to  this  magazine. 
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Make  up  the  following  solution:  — 

Hot  water 15  ounces 

Bromide  of  potassium 60  grains 

Bichloride  of  mercury 60  grains 

When  cold  it  is  ready  for  use  and  may  be  used  rciieatedly. 

Bleach  the  print  in  this  solution,  the  image  entirely  vanishing  in  the  operation.  Wash  for, 
say,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then  redevelop  in  water,  7  ounces;  hypo,  i  oimce. 

Leave  in  the  latter  for  five  minutes,  then  wash  and  dry  as  usual. 

On  the  buff  ledger  paper  the  effect  is  very  fine,  —  a  dark  brown  of  the  nature  of  sepia  as  seen 
in  wash  drawings. 

There  are  other  fine  brown  effects  possible,  but  to  obtain  them  necessitates  some  changes  in 
the  salting  solution. 

Red  Tones 

Where  prints  in  brown  are  on  drying  discovered  to  be  over-dark  they  need  not  be  thrown  away. 
Satisfactory  artistic  results  may  be  had  with  such  by  a  resort  to  uranium  toning.  As  this  operation 
has  a  slightly  reducing  action  in  the  present  instance,  over-exposed  prints  are  just  right  for  treatment. 
The  whites  are  cleared  and  at  the  same  time  the  detail  in  the  shadows  is  accentuated  in  a  marked 
degree. 

Black  prints  when  a  trifle  over-printed  need  not  be  thrown  away.  Tone  them  in  the  uranium 
solution  and  get  desirable  and  beautiful  colors  all  the  way  from  purple  to  red  chalk.  When  prints, 
therefore,  are  discovered  on  drying  to  be  too  dark,  they  should  be  put  aside  for  the  luranitmi  treat- 
ment with  the  certainty  that  improvement,  rather  than  loss,  will  result. 

Uranium  ToNaNC  Bath 

Water 6  ounces 

Uranium  nitrate 9  grains 

Potassium  ferricyanide 9  grains 

Glacial  acetic  arid i  dram 

Prints,  to  tone  nicely,  must  have  been  fixed,  washed,  and  dried  previously  in  regular  fashion, 
otherwise,  for  some  reason,  results  are  apt  to  be  less  satisfactory. 

Immerse  in  the  bath,  swabbing  the  face  of  the  print  with  a  wad  of  absorbent  cotton,  thus  break- 
ing air-bubbles,  which,  when  present,  cause  green  spots.  When  desired  tone  has  been  reached, 
place  in  a  tray  ci  clear  water  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  —  quantity  not  material,  a  few  drops  to  the 
ounce.  This  will  arrest  toning  action.  Complete  by  swabbing  back  and  front  of  print  with  a  wad 
of  cotton  to  dislodge  all  sediment  of  ferricyanide,  which,  unless  this  is  done,  remains  in  the  meshes 
of  the  paper.    No;  even  prolonged  washing  fails  to  remove  it.    Do  not  rely  on  the  washing  alone. 

In  this  connection  let  me  remark  that  all  prints,  it  matters  not  by  what  process  produced,  should 
have  the  faces  swabbed  with  a  wad  of  wet  absorbent  cotton  when  taken  from  the  wash  water.  Tap 
water  in  the  city  of  Boston  is  ver>'  pure  compared  with  most  American  municipalities,  but  it  is 
astonishing  the  amount  of  dirt  of  one  kind  and  another  that  can  be  wiped  from  the  surface  of  prints 
when  washing  in  such  water  has  been  effected.  In  the  interest  of  **pure  and  undefiled''  high  lights, 
if  for  nothing  else,  be  sure  to  swab  your  prints  before  drying. 

An  alternative  plan  is  to  dry  the  prints  as  usual  (this  applies  to  the  home  sensitized),  then 
swab  them  with  Higgins'  Photo  Mounter  thinned  to  the  consistency  of  cream.  With  a  wad  of  cotton 
swab  the  face  of  the  print,  and  when  the  surface  dries  it  will  have  a  much  improved  appearance, 
the  shadows  having  much  more  depth.  Also,  if  you  examine  the  wad  of  cotton,  you  will  observe  a 
lot  of  foreign  matter  removed  from  a  plax  e  where  least  desired. 
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Reverting  to  the  subject  of  sizing  the  surface  of  the  paf)er,  there  are  a  number  of  different 
modes  of  doing  it.  Wc  are  generally  advised  to  float  the  sheets,  and  no  doubt  in  some  hands  that 
method  works  well  enough,  but  as  for  myself,  I  have  discarded  it.  Another  worker  puts  on  the  size 
with  a  sponge,  afterwards  wiping  with  another  sponge  wrung  out  in  warm  water.  This  ought  to 
work  out  all  right,  but  my  own  present  method  I  like  better.    It  is  as  follows :  — 

I  take  some  bristol  board  or  heavy  flexible  white  paper  five  or  six  inches  wide  and  any  reasonable 
length.  This  is  folded  twice  or  thrice,  leaving  a  bulbous  side,  over  which  is  stretched  a  few  folds  of 
cheese-cloth,  a  linen  handkerchief,  or  a  piece  of  white  cotton  flannel.  The  entire  affair  is  similar 
to  the  improved  Blanchard  brush  with  which  sensitizing  is  done,  but  bulkier.  The  loose  ends  may 
be  held  together  with  a  wood  or  metal  clip,  pinned  together,  or  fastened  in  any  manner  that  may 
suggest,  so  that  the  whole  is  firm,  secure,  and  the  bulbous  end  be  level,  free  from  creases,  and  smooth. 

To  apply  the  size,  a  tablespoonful  is  poured  upon  the  surface  of  the  sheet  of  paper  (which  should 
be  spread  upon  a  few  thicknesses  of  newspaper),  then  evenly  spread  with  the  pad.  The  latter, 
though  flexible,  operates  to  push  all  sufKffluous  solution  before  it,  thus  insuring  an  even  coating, 
tree  from  bubbles  and  clogs  of  the  starch. 

Once  arrowroot  or  gelatine  size  has  thus  been  spread,  the  sheets,  back  to  back  (pinned  together 
by  a  comer  of  each),  may  be  suspended  over  a  line  strung  across  a  warm  room.  On  the  floor 
underneath  should  be  placed  newspapers  or  wrapping  paper  to  catch  the  drip  from  the  lower  comers 
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of  the  sheets.  Suspended  thus,  all  superfluous  solution  gravitates  lo  the  corners,  and  any  appreciable 
quantity  that  gathers  there  can  be  easily  removed  by  running  the  finger  across  it. 

Should  more  than  one  coat  of  size  be  deemed  necessary,  it  is  well  to  hang  by  an  opposite  comer 
on  the  second  appUcation;  and  upon  a  third  or  fourth,  still  others.  Thus  will  the  solution  diy  in 
an  even  manner. 

I  have  gone  into  these  details  pretty  thoroughly  at  this  time  because  they  are  applicable  to  all 
home  sensitizing  operation  and  not  to  the  formula  under  exploitation  alone.  Furthermore,  no 
matter  how  many  times  such  details  are  gone  into,  or  have  been  treated  of  in  previous  writings, 
there  are  always  a  sufficient  number  to  whom  they  are  entirely  new. 

Never  is  a  joke  too  old  to  fail  of  a  laugh  or  two  at  a  vaudeville  entertainment.  To  some  it  is 
new,  and  in  like  maimer  much  that  to  old-time  photographers  is  considered  trite  in  cotmection 
with  photographic  practice,  to  an  innumerable  host  breaking  into  the  ranks  is  novel. 

A  year  ago,  perhaps,  we  went  into  all  the  intricacies  of  applying  size  to  paper,  but  a  whole 
battalion  of  readers  have  come  along  meanwhile  who  never  heard  of  the  subject  before.  Even 
after  we  consider  we  have  gone  into  every  possible  phase  of  a  subject,  after  we  have  made  allowance 
for  every-  contingency,  we  are  accused,  likely  as  not,  of  taking  too  much  for  granted.  In  other  words, 
that  we  did  not  explain  to  that  degree  essential  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  matler  in  hand. 
Maybe  so. 

The  sizing  of  paper  stock  in  connection  with  sensitizing  is  more  than  a  ■Ittice-told  tale."  Time 
and  time  again  it  has  been  detailed  by  myself  and  others,  and  in  the  pre.icnl  instance  I  considered 


I  might  omit  it.  But  on  second  consideration  I  decided  it  would  be  better  to  go  over  it  again  for 
the  many  who  perhaps  have  got  beyond  the  fast  and  furious  period  of  indiscriminate  snapping 
and  who  are  pausing  to  take  a  survey  of  the  field  of  serious  performance. 

In  the  present  process  we  have  to  reckon  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  continuing  action  of 
light.  Take  a  half  done  print  from  the  frame,  keep  it  in  the  dark  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  the 
image  will  have  printed  out.  !t  therefore  follows  that  once  printing  is  done,  other  operations  should 
soon  follow. 

There  is  another  reason  why  there  should  be  small  delay  in  completing  operations,  and  that 
is  in  the  fact  of  sensitizing  surface  deteriorating  once  it  has  been  exposed  to  air,  which  leads  to  the 
further  proposition  that  only  such  paper  as  can  be  used  within  a  few  hours  should  be  coated.  One 
may  sensitize  at  night  and  print  next  day,  which  is  a  very  good  plan,  though  coating  may  be  done 
at  any  time  in  subdued  daylight. 

Some  one  may  inquire  why  the  two  solutions  cannot  be  combined  and  a  single  job  made  of  the 
sensitizing.     Well,  on  a  good,  rather  rough,  sized  paper  we  may  combine  solutions  and  obtain 
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satisfactory  results;  but  for  brilliant  prints,  as  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  first  salt,  and  then  on  top  of  that 
apply  the  silver  solution.  Where  solutions  are  combined,  let  it  be  done  just  before  coating.  In  a 
separate  bottle  pour  equal  portions  of  solutions,  shaking  thoroughly  before  using. 

Dissolve  the  chemicals  in  a  wide-mouthed  amber  colored  bottle,  adding  each  in  due  order  as 
prescribed.  Place  the  salting  solution  in  a  dark  place  to  soak  for  at  least  twelve  hours,  —  twenty- 
four  will  be  better.    Filter,  to  get  rid  of  precipitate. 

Ferric  oxalate  is  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain,  and  when  bought  is,  as  often  as  not,  spoiled, 
inert,  and  of  a  consequence  worthless,  which  is  not  at  all  to  the  discredit  of  the  seller,  who  may 
be  an  innocent  party  to  the  transaction.  It  should  come  in  shining  greenish  brown  scales,  each 
scale  separate  from  its  mate,  and  when  pale  green,  without  lustre,  powdery,  and  sticking  to  the 
sides  of  the  bottle,  it  is  good  for  nothing  as  regards  modes  of  iron  printing.  Ferric  oxalate  cannot 
be  prepared  in  a  stable  form  so  as  to  have  a  constant  composition.  To  test,  nibc  a  small  quantity 
of  ferric  oxalate  in  water,  and  to  solution  add  a  smaU  quantity  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  (red 
prussiate).  If  ferrous  salt  is  present,  the  precipitate  will  be  blue.  When  only  present  in  sUght 
degree,  red  prussiate  will  restore  it  again.    The  ferrous  salt  degrades  the  image. 

Green  ammonia  iron  citrate  is  sometimes  not  to  be  easily  obtained,  in  which  case  the  common 
brown  variety  will  answer,  though  the  green  is  belter,  resulting  in  a  clear  liquid,  which  is  not  the 
case  when  the  brown  is  used. 

Not  much  need  be  said  of  the  illustrations  other  than  to  remark  that  the  two  wooden  strips  that 
bind  the  improved  Blanchard  brush  are  glued  to  a  piece  of  canvas,  leather,  or  other  suitable  flexible 
material.  With  the  cotton  flannel  in  place,  all  one  has  to  do  to  hold  it  securely  in  place  is  to  clasp 
the  whole  with  the  canvas,  a  strip  of  wood  then  coming  on  either  side,  a  stout  band  of  rubber  being 
then  sprung  around  the  wood. 


AUBREY  HARRIS 
A  Pen-portrait  written  for  "American  Photography" 


I  IKE  Elwin  Neame  and  E.  O.  Hopp^,  Aubrey  Harris,  my  present  "subject,"  is  still 
in  the  unfixed  and  tentative  stage,  so  far  as  his  work  is  concerned.    His  chief  interest 
for  us  lies  less  in  ripe  achievement  than  in  a  wide  range  of  future  possibilities. 
Unlike  Neame  and  Hopp€,  however,  he  has  not  yet  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
profession,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  will  ever  make  the  high  adventure  of  doing  so, 
^  for  he  is  a  member  of  a  distinguished  profession,  and  bread-and-butter  considerations 
axe  not  likely  to  be  mingled  with,  or  impede,  his  convictions  on  matters  of  photographic  art. 

He  has  a  full  measure  of  the  artistic  temperament  in  his  mental  make-up,  happily  blended 
with  a  strong  vein  of  common  sense.  His  early  art  studies  were  curtailed  when  he  became  a  student 
for  the  professional  career  he  follows,  and  after  obtaining  his  degree,  he  found  it  was  too  late  for 
him  to  return  to  brush  and  pencil,  and  turned  instead  to  the  camera  as  an  instrument  for  pictorial 
expression. 

Aubrey  Harris's  reputation  has  not  been  won  in  a  day,  he  has  not  rushed  meteor-like  into 
the  photographic  firmament.  His  has  been  the  success  of  the  steady  plodder.  Nothing  is  left 
to  chance  or  spontaneous  inspiration.  Everything  he  does  is  the  result  of  a  conscious  reasoning 
process;  whether  it  be  a  city  scene  or  a  pastoral,  he  makes  elaborate  studies  beforehand  of  what 
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THE  WISHING  POOL  AUBREY  HARRIS,  LONDON 

he  intends  to  achieve,  and  these  studies  often  involve  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  number 
of  plates  and  films,  and  many  hours  of  preliminary  work. 

When  collecting  the  mental  material  for  a  picture,  he  reads  up  his  subject,  goes  to  the  picture 
galleries  that  contain  works  likely  to  be  helpful,  and  when  possible,  he  visits  the  view-point  from 
where  his  picture  will  be  made  as  carefully  as  an  architect  visits  the  site  for  a  building,  or  a  drama- 
tist studies  the  local  color  for  a  play. 

He  is  not  a  follower  of  the  "  pure  photography"  ideal,  for,  as  he  says,  the  maker  of  the  straight 
picture  often  owes  not  a  little  to  happy  chance,  and  the  manipulated  picture  must,  after  all,  be  the 
more  individual.  He  favors  the  reflex  type  of  camera,  and  works  mostly  with  1  or  i  plates,  from 
which  he  makes  enlarged  negatives  up  to  ig  x  12.    Carbon  is  his  usual  printing  medium. 

London  is  so  complex  a  city,  it  embraces  so  many  distinct  local  centers  and  parishes,  each 
district  typical  of  certain  men,  moods,  and  manners,  and  unconsciously  bearing  the  impress  of 
various  individualities,  that  it  is  often  interesting  to  deduce  a  man's  character  and  temperament 
from  the  locale  he  elects  lo  live  in. 

Aubrey  Harris,  for  instance,  has  made  his  home  in  Walpole  Street,  Chelsea,  at  the  comer 
of  that  Kings  Road,  once  the  "Merry  Monarch's"  own  private  drive,  which  leads  to  Sandford 
Manor,  where  Nell  Gwynne  used  to  live. 

Opposite  Harris's  house  is  the  old  Royal  Military  Hospital,  familiar  to  all  the  world  through 
Herkomer's  great  pictures,  "The  Last  Muster"  and  "Chelsea  Pensioners."  The  origin  of  the 
Hospital  is  attributed  to  one  of  the  generous  impulses  of  Nell  Gwynne,  and  it  stands  to-day  a  monu- 
ment to  the  taste  and  style  of  the  architect,  Christopher  Wren. 


TBE  DARXING  LESSON  AUBREY  HARRIS.  LON1>ON 


U'ithin  a  few  steps  of  Harris's  wel) -equipped  dark  room  are  houses  and  shojw  that  teem  wiiK 
memories  of  Chelsea's  old-time  glories,  from  the  days  when  the  tieorges  and  their  queens  made 
the  "Old  Original  Chelsea  Bun-House"  fashionable  by  driving  there  in  person  to  fetch  their  buns, 
to  the  times  when  Whistler  and  Oscar  Wilde  exchanged  their  ;>t(.v(/rmii/s,  and  incidentally  produced 
pictures  and  poems  that  have  so  greatly  influenced  modem  art. 

Just  to  mention  a  few  of  those  who  took  their  walks  around  Walpole  Street,  and  down  to  the 
Thames,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  glamour  and  traditiuns.  uf  the  air  thai  surrounds  the  threshold 
of  Harris's  home.  There  was  human  old  Pepys,  Sir  Thomis  More,  who  walked  with  Erasmus 
and  King  Henry  in  his  "fair  garden,"  Carlyle,  Steele.  Sm^llett.  Leigh  Hunt.  Rosselti.  Turner, 
and  George  Meredith,^  truly  a  band  of  masters. 

For  his  country  retreat,  Aubrey  Harris  has  an  old  Kentish  farmstead  midvvav  liciwecn  London 
and  the  sea.  There,  with  a  few  willing  mo<lels.  appruprialcly  garbed  in  costumes  |>ivuiiar  to  the 
ullage  in  bygone  days,  he  works  most  week-ends,  lavishing  hours  of  thought  and  exjuTiment, 
tramping  muddy  lanes,  or  patiently  waiting  for  the  right  elTivts  anti  com|H>silion.  His  love  seems 
equally  divided  l>etween  town  and  country,  and  he  seeks  to  realize  the  spirit  —  the  human  spirit  — 

His  viev  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  Lydgate  Hill  is  one  of  the  U'st  pictures  of  this  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  city  I  have  seen.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  U(K>n  the  diiViculties.  the- 
disappointments,  the  tact,  and  energ>'  behind  the  production  of  ^uch  a  picture. 


Many  hundreds  of  cameras  are  annually  leveled  at  the  venerable  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  and  yet 
its  majesty  and  mystery  elude  almost  all  of  them.  Not  only  does  the  massive  pile  symbolize  the 
city  in  its  more  human  aspects,  but  it  m^ntains  a  strong  dominant  character  all  its  own.  As  St. 
Mark's  is  to  Venice,  so  is  St.  Paul's  to  London,  and  if  you  haven't  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  latter 
and  noted  its  fine  proportions,  then  you  haven't  properly  "done"  London.  The  cathedral  is  so 
vast,  so  great,  that  almost  like  a  hill  it  changes  with  the  atmospheric  eflfects,  varying  its  tones  of 
blue-gray,  indigo,  purple,  or  lilac,  with  every  movement  of  clouds  and  sky.  The  late  John  Davidson 
wrote: — 

**See!  how  shadowy. 
Of  some  occult  magician's  rearing. 

Or  swung  in  space  of  heaven's  grace. 
Dissolving,  dimly  reappearing. 
Afloat  upon  ethereal  tides, 
St.  Paul's  above  the  city  rides. " 

From  the  tumult  of  Fleet  Street,  with  its  ganglions  of  telegraphic  wires  and  news  centers,  the  rush 
and  roar  of  its  motor-bus  traffic,  the  smoke-begrimed  mass  rises  with  dramatic  aloofness,  its  blue- 
gray  dome  towering  almost  amid  the  clouds. 

The  cathedral  stands  proudly  upon  the  top  of  Ludgate  Hill.  It  is  more  than  two  centuries 
since  it  was  finished,  after  taking  thirty-five  years  to  build,  and  every  year  it  seems  to  become  more 
noble,  and  certainly  better  appreciated  than  during  the  lifetime  of  its  ill-rewarded  architect. 

The  edifice  is  not  merely  mellowing  with  age,  but  it  is  blackening  too,  the  dome,  golden  ball, 
and  lantern  emerging  at  intervals  in  silver  and  gold.  "There  cannot,"  wrote  Hawthorne,  "be 
anything  else  in  its  way  so  good  in  the  world,  as  just  this  effect  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  very  heart  and 
densest  timiult  of  London." 

Crossing  the  foot  of  Ludgate  Hill  is  one  of  the  most  pictiuresque  of  railways,  the  iron  "Bridge 
of  Steam"  that  ever  and  anon  emits  a  puff  of  smoke  and  a  red  spark  into  the  general  '^ fermenting 
vat,"  the  engulfing  vortex  of  commercial  life  and  journalistic  energy  below.  For  this  is  the  roaring 
Niagara  of  Newspaperdom,  the  loom  of  time  that  never  ceases.  Kings  and  even  thrones  may  pass 
away,  but  the  busy  phoenix-like  heart  of  London,  like  the  vestal's  fire,  must  bum  ceaselessly,  ever 
fed,  ever  renewed,  ever  immortal,  ever  young.  I  hope  the  reader  will  forgive  me  for  spending 
so  much  of  his  time  with  St.  Paul's,  but  if  ever  he  comes  to  London,  he  will  realize  how  fine  a  sub- 
ject it  is,  and  how  well  Aubrey  Harris  has  rendered  it.  I  have  lived  and  worked  under  the  shadow 
of  the  great  dome  for  years,  and  grown  to  know  it  in  all  its  moods  and  aspects,  in  all  seasons  and 
at  all  times,  and  can  testify  to  the  fidelity,  not  to  say  spirituality,  of  Harris's  pictiu*e. 

Although  the  representatives  of  the  sordid  side  of  commerce,  the  "get-rich-quick"  merchants, 
have  seen  fit  to  plaster  over  the  buildings  around  Ludgate  Hill  with  gigantic  and  awkward  sign- 
boards, sky  signs,  and  bills  blazoning  the  names  of  various  cereals,  whiskies,  meat  extracts,  etc., 
Harris  has  succeeded  by  eliminating  them  from  his  print,  to  show  us  the  intrinsic  character  of  the 
subject. 

Aubrey  Harris  has  not  yet  reached  the  limit  of  his  capacities,  and  hence  his  work,  which  many 
have  been  watching  with  interest  since  his  first  contribution  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
some  four  years  ago,  has  the  special  quality  of  promise;  it  may  develop  at  any  moment  into  a  per- 
sonal style  and  set  one  of  those  fashions  in  treatment  that  keep  photography  swinging  along  into 
the  realms  of  Art  and  Beauty. 

Some  day  Harris  may  cast  aside  all  the  science  and  reasoning  that  he  has  so  laboriously  ac- 
quired, and  which  he  at  present  exploits  somewhat  self-consciously,  and  in  place  of  it,  substitute 
that  illusive  gift, —  the  faculty  of  instinctively  doing  the  right  thing,  in  the  right  way,  at  the  right 
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time,  without  which  works  of  art  possessing  "the  ultimate  quality"  are  rarely  achieved.  One 
of  the  defects  of  Harris's  qualities  is  the  affected  sentimentality  which  often  characterizes  the  work 
of  the  artist  whose  methods  and  training  are  ahnost  entirely  mental  and  technical. 

The  late  Lord  Leighton,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  popular  presidents  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  had  similar  methods,  and  alas!  his  work,  which  a  decade  ago  was  almost  priceless,  drops 
in  value  every  time  a  picture  of  his  comes  into  the  market. 

As  Kipling  wrote,  however,  "there  are  nine  and  forty  ways,  of  writing  tribal  lays,  and  every 
single  one  of  them  is  right,"  so  also  there  are  many  ways  of  picture-making,  as  many  almost  as  the 
men  who  would  be  artists;  and  fortunately,  every  single  one  of  them  is  right  from  some  one's  point 
of  view. 
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REFLECTIONS   ON   TRIANGULAR   FIGURE    COMPOSITION 

AKTHUH   HAMMOND 

E  are  told  in  treatises  and  monographs  on  the  subject  of  figure  composition  to  try  and 

arrange  our  subject  in  some  definite  geometrical  pattern  or  shape,  oval,  circular, 

.  triangular,  and  so  on.    We  are  given  arrangements  of  lines,  showing  how  we  may 

suggest  emotions  by  the  distribution  of  the  leading  lines  in  the  subject,  and  we  are 

shown  by  means  of  reproductions  of  famous  pictures  bow  these  principles  were  known 

to  and  practiced  by  the  old  masters. 

lis  is  the  best  that  can  be  done  to  enable  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  subject 

to  acquire  some  idea  of  what  it  all  means.    It  is  at  best  an  imperfect  and  inadequate  method,  owing 

to  the  fact  that  composition  is  so  much  a  matter  of  personal  feeling  that  it  can  haidly  be  said  to 

have  any  hard-and-fast  rules.    Still,  it  is  perhaps  just  as  well  to  be  told  that  certain  facts  are  rules 

of  composition,  so  that  we  may  know  what  we  are  doing  when  we  break  these  rules. 

Much  may  be  learned  by  the  study  and  analysis  of  the  methods  of  the  old  masters.    It  is  very 
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helpful  to  trace  out  the  leading  lines  of  well-known  pictures,  to  note  the  methods  of  arrangement 
of  the  subject,  the  distribution  of  tones,  and  so  on,  and  perhaps,  for  a  photographer,  reproductions 
in  monochrome  are  even  better  than  the  pictures  themselves,  because  in  the  reproductions  our  atten- 
tion is-  Inot  distracted  by  the  color  scheme.  / 

Although  the  whole  subject  of  composition  is  largely  a  matter  of  personal  feeling  and  good 
taste,  there  are  certain  facts  regarding  lines,  a  certain  grammar  of  the  art,  which  it  is  necessary  to 
acquire.  There  is  nothing  difficult  about  this,  they  are  merely  elementary  facts  that  every  one 
knows  almost  instinctively. 

With  regard  to  lines,  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that  curved  lines,  as  a  nile,  are  more  beautiful 
than  straight  lines,  upright  lines  suggest  energy  and  action,  long  horizontal  lines  convey  a  feeling 
of  repose  and  calm  restfulness,  oblique  lines,  unless  balanced  by  other  lines  sloping  in  an  opposite 
direction,  give  a  suggestion  of  instability,  and  when  we  have  oblique  lines-  that  balance  each  other 
we  get  at  once  a  triangular  composition.  An  arrangement  like  diagrams  D,  E,  and  F  (in  which 
the  longest  side  pi  the  triangle  is  the  base)  gives  at  once  a  satisfying  suggestion  of  stability  and 
firmness,  this  feeling  being  conveyed  merely  by  the  lines  themselves  quite  apart  from  the  subject 
of  the  picture. 

The  idea  of  arranging  the  subject  into  definite  shapes,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  triangular,  is  not 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  triangle  itself,  as  for  the  sake  of  filling  the  picture  space  satisfactorily. 
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CHILD  STUDV  (FIGURE  2)  ARTHUR  HAMUOND,  BOSTON 

That  is  the  main  thing,  to  fill  the  picture  space  so  that  the  picture,  when  shut  in  by  the  lines  of  the 
frame  or  mount,  looks  complete  in  itself,  does  not  encroach  beyond  the  frame,  or  leave  the  space 
looking  empty,  but  forms,  as  it  were,  a  pleasing  pattern,  quite  irrespective  of  the  subject  of  the 
picture. 

The  triangle  fulfills  these  conditions  admirably,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  oSers  almost  endless 
possibilities  of  variation.    We  get  also  a  certain  amount  of  repetition;  the  sides  of  the  main  triangle    ■ 
forming  other  triangles  with  the  edges  or  boundary  lines  of  the  picture.    It  will  also  be  found  that, 
in  addition  to  being  so  eminently  satisfactory,  the  triangular  form  is  one  of  the  easiest  in  which 
to  arrange  the  subject  in  a  ligure  composition,  or  rather,  to  let  the  subject  arrange  itself. 

In  the  three  illustrations  here  reproduced,  three  different  varieties  of  triangular  arrangement 
are  seen.  The  most  triangular  of  all  is  perhaps  the  small  boy  sitting  on  the  table,  Fig.  i.  There 
are  angles  and  triangles  all  over  the  place,  which  is  perhaps  not  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the 
awkward  age  of  the  subject.  There  is,  however,  a  feeling  of  solidity  and  firmness  about  it,  and  the 
picture  space  is  fairly  satisfactorily  filled,  except  for  a  slight  emptiness  in  tlie  left-hand  upfter  comer, 
which  seemed  to  want  something  in  it,  and  that  is  why  the  boy's  name  is  put  there. 

A  rather  similar  scheme  of  arrangement  is  seen  in  Fig.  z,  though  there  are  not  so  many  hard 
angles  here,  the  hardness  being  softened  by  the  curves  of  the  child's  dress. 

I  would  ask  the  reader  to  notice  in  these  two  examples  the  position  of  the  head  in  the  picture. 
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This,  again,  is  in  accordance  with  well-known  and  oft-repeated  rules.  We  are  told  that  the 
weakest  place  in  a  picture  is  the  center,  and  that  the  strongest  position  for  the  chief  object  of  interest 
is  a  point  one  third  of  the  picture  space  away  from  one  side  or  the  other.  Thus,  the  points  of  inter- 
section of  the  lines  A  B,  C  D,  E  F,  and  G  H  are  strong  points.  These  two  prints,  Figs,  i  and  2, 
are  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  this  rule,  but  in  the  third  example  the  rule  is  entirely  neglected 
and  a  very  regular  isosceles  triangle  is  seen;  the  head  is  practically  central.  This  may,  however, 
again  be  regarded  as  being  in  keeping  with  the  subject,  the  studious  aspect  of  the  silter  suggesting 
youthful  struggles  with  the  pons  asinorum. 

A  triangular  scheme  of  composition  can  also  be  obtained  quite  easily  without  showing  as  much 
of  the  figure  as  is  shown  in  these  examples.  In  Figs,  i  and  2  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  whole  figure 
is  included,  feet  and  all;  in  Fig,  3  only  half;  but  even  when  only  the  head  and  shoulders  are  shown, 
it  is  often  possible,  by  arranging  the  arms  or  sometimes  by  the  use  of  accessories,  to  widen  out 
the  lower  part  of  the  picture  to  form  the  base  of  a  triangle  of  which  the  head  is  the  apex  and  thus 
secure  that  suggestion  of  solidity  and  strength  that  is  always  conveyed  by  this  form  of  composition. 
When  the  arms  and  hands  are  included,  the  possibilities  of  variation  are  enormously  increased. 
To  my  mind  a  f)ortrait  always  seems  more  or  less  incomplete  unless  one  or  both  hands  are  shown, 
there  is  almost  as  much  character  in  the  hands  as  in  the  face.  But  this  is  a  wide  subject  and  demands 
an  article  to  itself. 
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POINTS  OP  INTERSECTION  OF  THESE 
LINES  (marked  with  CIRCLES)  ARE 
STRONG  POINTS,  AND  ARE  THE  BEST 
POSITION  FOR   OBJECT  OF    INTEREST. 


B 

The  student  will  not  do  wrong  to  follow  the  elementary  rules  given  here,  at  any  rate  in  his 
early  days  until  he  has.  educated  himself  sufficiently  to  form  ideas  of  his  own  and  to  know  the  differ- 
ence between  good  and  bad  composition;  but  he  will  find  later  on  that  such  rules  may  of  ten  be 
modified  or  even  disregarded  altogether,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  There  can  be 
nothing  definite;  every  different  picture  requires  a  different  arrangement  and  the  worker  can  only 
be  guided  by  his  own  good  taste  and  by  an  instinctive  feeling  for  what  seems  to  him  to  be  right 
and  suitable. 

This  taste  and  feeling  can  and  should  be  cultivated  by  a  careful  study  and  analysis  of  good 
pictures  by  recognized  masters, —  either  paintings  or  photographs, —  and  no  opportunity  for  study- 
ing and  analyzing  such  pictures  should  be  missed,  whenever  it  presents  itself. 


SOME  UNTAKEN  PHOTOGRAPHS 

W.   L.   F.   WASTELL 

HAD  occasion  recently  to  pay  a  flying  visit  to  Norwich  — a  town  I  had  never  seen. 
As  I  had  been  credibly  informed  long  ago  in  the  nursery  that  on  the  historic  occasion 
when  the  man  in  the  moon  came  tumbling  down  the  first  inquiry  he  made  was  as  to 
the  best  way  to  Norwich,  I  concluded  that  there  must  be  something  preeminently 
interesting  about  the  city,  and  decided  to  take  a  hand  camera  with  me.  I  accordingly 
loaded  it  with  film,  and  took  a  reserve  of  spools  and  plates  to  meet  demands,  should 
fortime  favor  me.  Not  one  of  those  films  or  plates  was  exposed.  It  was  no  fault  of  Norwich ;  but 
I  had  calculated  without  the  weather. 

As  far  as  Cambridge  the  country  was  familiar  to  me;  but  as  the  tower  of  St.  John's  dropped 
lower  and  lower  in  the  distance  I  began  to  watch  the  panorama  that  glided  past  the  carriage  window. 
It  is  my  habit  in  such  circumstances  to  take  photographs  all  the  way  —  in  my  mind.  What  fine 
subjects  one  sees,  or  fancies  one  sees,  at  such  a  time,  to  be  sure.  Leave  the  train,  and  endeavor  to 
run  some  of  them  to  earth,  and  they  are  as  elusive  as  the  foot  of  the  rainbow  towards  which 
optimistic  children  nm  to  find  the  pot  of  buried  gold.  All  the  same,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  watch 
the  different  bits  and  subjects  as  they  fly  past  and  develop  into  ever-changing  arrangements  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  kaleidoscope. 

The  landscape  generally  was  flat,  or  at  the  most  gently  undulating,  and  overtopped  with  a 
blue  sky  with  massy  gleaming  clouds.  Ever  and  again  the  winding  course  of  a  stream  or  the  con- 
verging furrows  of  the  fields  led  up  to  a  strong  clump  of  trees  or  a  dark  mill  —  a  subject  ready- 
made  for  the  painter,  if  not  for  the  photographer.  Somber  firs  and  bright  silver  birches  intermingled ; 
here  in  compact  groups,  there  in  long  rows  or  massing  into  respectable  coppices.  The  coniferous 
trees  had  sturdily  retained  their  foliage  through  the  long  winter,  although  they  would  soon  send 
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out  new  shoots  of  vivid  green  in  compliment  to  the  climbing  sun;  while  the  bare  twigs  of  the  deciduous 
trees  were  thickening  in  anticipation  of  the  same  genial  warmth  to  come. 

Then,  field  after  field  of  the  black  fen  soil,  with  its  top  dressing  of  day.  Yonder  bobs  up  and 
down  the  back  of  a  man  delving  deep  for  that  same  day;  and  presently  another  back  of  a  man 
clearing  a  dyke.  Both  wear  white  coats.  Why  should  a  man  burrowing  in  day  or  slime  wear 
white?  Surely  it  is  unusual  for  diggers.  The  grave-diggers  who  threw  out  poor  Yorick's  skull 
from  Ophelia's  preparing  grave  were,  we  remember,  brown  as  harvest  mice  from  crown  to  shoon. 

Then,  on  a  little  knoll,  the  gray  fane  of  Ely,  the  queen  of  the  Fenlands.  The  surrounding 
land  has  changed  vastly  since  the  foundations  were  laid,  and  since  Hereward,  in  his  Camp  of 
Refuge,  defied  for  so  long  the  alien  Conqueror  from  Normandy. 

There  is  no  blue  sky  now,  and  the  gleam  of  the  clouds  has  vanished.  There  is  one  long  dark 
doud  with  ragged  lower  edges;  and  as  I  watch  it  the  ragged  edges  soften,  and  the  distant  sky  15 
blotted  out  with  a.  vast  gray  smear.  A  moment  or  two  and  the  swishing  hail  and  rain  lash  the  window 
panes  with  sudden  fuiy,  and  every  rut  in  the  open  road  brims  with  water. 

Long  mile  after  long  mile.  East  Anglia  glides  past  —  field  and  fen,  dyke  and  wood,  with  rare 
farmsteads  and  still  rarer  villages;  not  picturesque  in  the  popular  sense,  but  with  a  wide,  still  beauty 
of  its  own.  Then  wider  and  more  numerous  streams,  thickening  dwellings,  many  church  towers, 
a  network  of  rails;  and  the  train  slackens  and  stops.    Nortel*.  -,;■  -,\;: 
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In  ihc  afternoon  I  looked  round  part  of  the  city.  There  were  brief  moments  when  the  camera 
iniKhi  have  left  its  case  with  some  juslifiable  hope,  but  the  market,  castle,  museum,  and  cathedral 
whiled  away  the  hours  of  the  short  day,  and  my  first  him  waited  in  vain  for  the  brief  Hash  of  the  tens. 
Besides,  was  there  not  the  next  morning? 

Hut  the  next  morning  brought  a  blizzard,  and  the  camera  resigned  if^lf  to  repose.  I  wonder 
now  what  I  should  have  taken  had  the  weather  been  propitious.  There  was,  for  example,  a  certain 
old  church.  It  would  certainly  have  lacked  interest  to  the  ordinary  observer,  who  would  not  have 
appreciated  its  emply  surroundings.  To  me  they  would  not  have  appeared  empty;  for  I  know  that 
on  a  certain  day  in  the  year  1540  there  raged  around  that  church  a  light  most  fierce  and  fell.  One 
Robert  Kelt,  a  tanner  from  Wymondham  (which  we  must  remember  to  pronounce  Windham), 
had  raised  an  army  of  ill  ci|uip|>e<l  but  furious  followers  in  practical  protest  against  the  greed  and 
tyranny  of  the  landownen>.  s<>me  of  whom  received  short  shrift  at  his  hands.  From  the  neighboring 
heath,  called  Mnusehold  (which,  again,  we  mu.sl  call  Mus.'i<>l).  he  had  descended  on  the  city  and 
captured  it.  He  called  himself,  in  the  flush  of  his  success.  King  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  But  soon 
the  name  was  a  pitiful  misnomer,  for  his  lx>dy  swung  aloft  in  chains  hard  by  the  castle.  What 
photographs  we  couhi  show  if  we  could  but  record  past  history.  Fancy  a  picture  of  the  grim  castle 
igain.*t  a  stormy  sky,  withjVj  «py. vf  apjiropriate  accessory,  the  liones  of  poor  King  Kelt  swinging 
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aslant  in  his  gibbet  as  the  wind-gusts  made  his  iroa  cage  clang  again.  An  electric  light  standard 
is  a  poor  substitute,  but  withal  a  less  ghastly  one. 

And  what  records  could  have  been  made  with  the  camera  long  ago  before  Kelt  was  born;  when 
the  bed  of  the  North  Sea,  above  which  the  trawlers  now  drift,  was  still  high  and  dry,  and  the  mam- 
moth wandered  unchecked  from  the  frozen  tundras  of  Siberia  to  the  scarcely  less  rigorous  marshes 
where  now  the  Norfolk  cornfields  lie.    But  that  was  before  we  bought  our  little  pocket  Kodaks. 

Almost  before  I  was  aware,  the  train  was  whirling  me  away  again  from  Norwich.  The  furrowed 
patterns  of  the  fields  were  accentuated  with  white,  and  the  windward  side  of  every  tree  had  an 
artificial  high  light  of  clinging  snow.  East  Anglia  was  a  study  in  white  and  gray.  Some  parts  had 
escaped  the  snow,  but  even  these  had  nothing  brighter  to  show  than  sad  greens  and  pale  yellows, 
save  where  some  stacked  rushes  had  blazed  into  vivid  orange  and  red.  Long  mile  after  long  mile 
again  of  field  and  fen,  dyke  and  wood  — almost  colorless,  and  entirely  sad  and  depressing.  At  last, 
the  gloomy  streets,  blurred  lights,  gray  silhouettes  of  endless  buildings.    London. 

Well,  as  I  said,  I  brought  back  all  my  plates  and  films  unexposed.  They  may  record  other 
scenes  before  long,  but  perhaps,  after  all,  the  photographs  we  do  not  take  are  worth  more  than 
those  we  attempt.  I  know  I  shall  get  nothing  on  those  plates  to  equal  that  long  panorama  of  East 
Anglia  that  sped  past  the  carriage  windows,  or  to  match  the  pictures  of  the  conquests  of  Robert 
the  tanner,  the  King  who  swung  in  chains  on  Norwich  Castle  Hill.  —  Photography. 
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A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 
SS  every  reader  of  magazines  knows,  one  of  the  problems  which  is  continually  up  for 
Vgk  ^H[  solution  by  every  publisher  is  that  of  increasing  circulation.  The  possibility  of  the 
V  A  ^1  ^'^'s'^^*^^  "^  ^  magazine  to-day  is  dependent  on  its  attaining  a  wide  circulation,  be- 
'^^^  "*  cause  its  advertising  patronage  depends  on  this  factor.  American  Photography 
I  enjoys  the  proud  distinction  of  having  the  largest  circulation  of  any  of  the  American 
photographic  magazines,  but  we  find  among  our  advertisers  a  continual  cry  for  more, 
and  we  consequently  continually  bend  our  best  efforts  to  increase  the  circulation  of  our  magazine. 
During  the  past  four  years,  the  period  during  which  the  present  editor  has  had  charge  of  the  maga- 
zine, under  its  former  name  of  American  Amateur  Photographer  and  its  present  one  of  Amer- 
ican Photography,  his  insistent  effort  has  been  to  make  each  number  a  little  better  than  the 
last;  and  any  reader  who  can  look  back  at  the  number  for  February,  1906,  and  compare  it  with 
the  present  issue,  will  see  an  enormous  improvement  in  every  way  in  which  the  magazine  can  be 
bettered.  The  natural  result  of  this  has  been  that  the  circulation  has  grown  steadily  during 
all  this  period. 

We  are  still  desirous  of  increasing  tbe  subscription  list,  however,  and  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  inevitable  normal  growth  due  to  the  betterment  of  the  magazine.  In  considering  ways  and 
means  for  making  a  great  growth  this  year,  we  discussed  the  problem  of  offering  our  subscribers 
some  valuable  premium.  It  is  well  known  that  the  general  magazines  use  for  circulation  getting 
sets  of  books  which  they  offer  to  their  readers  at  greatly  reduced  prices  in  connection  with  sub- 
scriptions. We  decided  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  us,  if  we  used  such  a  method,  to  offer  our 
readers  photographic  literature,  and  in  making  a  careful  survey  of  the  field,  we  have  found  that 
in  the  whole  range  of  photographic  literature  there  existed  no  such  valuable  work  as  the  "  Complete 
Self-instructing  Library  of  Practical  Photography,"  which  has  been  advertised  and  reviewed  in 
our  pages  during  the  last  year.  As  our  readers  know,  we  spoke  in  very  high  terms  of  this  book 
at  the  time  it  first  appeared,  and  in  making  investigations  we  discovered  that  the  photographic 
public  had  concurred  with  our  estimate  by  purchasing  the  entire  first  edition  of  two  thousand 
copies  within  the  short  space  of  five  months. 

Communicating  with  the  publishers  of  this  most  useful  work,  we  found  that  the  edition  was 
entirely  e.thausted  and  that  they  proposed  to  print  a  new  edition.  This  seemed  to  be  our  opportu- 
nity, and  we  therefore  made  arrangements  with  them  whereby  the  second  edition  of  this  book,  con- 
sisting of  five  thousand  sets,  should  be  placed  wholly  at  our  disposal.  We  have  made  arrangements 
with  the  publishers  whereby  this  edition  will  be  sold  only  to  readers  of  American  Photography, 
and  until  this  edition  is  sold  the  publishers  will  not  seD  the  book  themselves  to  anybody.  By  thus 
contracting  for  the  entire  edition  we  are  enabled  to  offer  this  library  to  our  subscribers  at  cost, 
and  we  are  now  able  to  make  the  announcement  that  any  subscriber  to  .American  Photography 


will  be  accorded  a  reduction  of  thirty  per  cent  on  the  published  price  of  the  library.  Full  details 
of  the  ofifer  will  be  found  in  our  advertising  pages,  to  which  we  respectfully  refer  those  interested. 
As  to  the  book  itself,  we  may  say  that  we  unqualifiedly  recommend  the  second  edition,  which 
has  been  wholly  revised,  greatly  improved,  and  brought  up  to  date,  as  an  indispensable  and  com* 
plete  work  of  reference  on  photography.  The  photographer  will  find  in  its  pages  the  answer  to 
any  question  which  may  arise,  whether  he  be  professional  or  amateur,  and  whatever  the  depart- 
ment of  his  work.  The  book  is  built  out  of  the  experience  of  the  American  School  of  Art  and 
Photography  in  teaching  photography  by  mail  for  many  years,  and  solves  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  a  hundred  thousand  photographers  in  all  processes.  We  hope  that  every  reader  of  our  magazine 
will  write  us  at  once  for  information  as  to  this  price-saving  ofifer  and  embrace  an  opportunity  such 
as  has  never  before  been  offered  by  any  photographic  magazine.  ^ 

OUR  MONTHLY  COMPETITION 

The  competition  this  month,  being  general,  has  as  usual  produced  an  entry  list  of  more  than 
usual  proportions  and  the  quality  of  the  prints  submitted  was,  we  are  glad  to  say,  correspondingly 
high.  It  proved  an  extremely  difficult  task  for  the  judges  to  decide  upon  the  prize  winners,  and 
an  extra  third  prize  was  awarded.  The  list  of  honorable  mentions  is  a  long  one.  With  the  steady 
growth  of  the  magazine  the  number  of  entries  increases  from  month  to  month  and  we  find  the  two 
departments  of  criticism  and  competition  work  into  each  other  with  satisfying  results.  Many 
of  the  entries  in  the  competition  carry  a  request  that  they  be  criticized  in  the  ** Portfolio"  if  not 
successful,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  a  good  many  of  those  who  started  in  by  sending  prints  to 
the  "Portfolio"  have  since  attained  honorable  mention  or  prizes  in  the  monthly  competitions. 

One  or  two  complaints  have  been  made  that  prints  sent  in  to  the  competition  have  not  been 
acknowledged.  We  would  like  to  send  an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  every  picture,  but 
with  our  office  work  in  its  present  state  of  congestion  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  consider  acknowledg- 
ing these  prints,  which  would  require  several  hundred  letters  each  month.  The  prints  are  taken 
all  possible  care  of  and  are  returned  as  promptly  as  may  be  after  the  judging  is  done,  and  our  com- 
petitors must  learn  from  the  magazine  itself  whether  their  pictures  have  succeeded,  and  take  it 
for  granted  that  although  we  return  the  prints  without  a  formal  acknowledgment,  we  are  glad 
to  get  them  and  give  them  careful  consideration  and  impartial  judgment.  The  purpose  of  this 
competition  is  not  so  much  to  reward  those  who  have  made  good  prints  as  to  afford  our  readers 
a  chance  to  put  their  work  in  competition  with  that  of  others  of  similar  enthusiasm  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  we  believe  that  the  joy  of  winning  is  a  far  greater  reward  than  any  prize  that 
we  can  ofifer,  and  that  an  honorable  mention  in  our  competitions  is  a  substantial  recognition  of  the 
merit  of  the  prints.    The  list  of  awards  is  as  follows:  — 

First  prize,  ** Roman  Arches,"  Wm.  H.  Phillips,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  second  prize,  "Coup 
de  Soleil,"  H.  Y.  Summons,  Glen  Gordon,  Camberley,  England;  third  prize,  "Peter,"  Miss  Grete 
Back,  Dresden-Blasewitz,  Germany;  third  prize,  "Evening  Shadows,"  Harry  D.  Williar,  Balti- 
more, Md.  Honorable  Mention:  "Patience  has  Its  Own  Reward,"  A.  R.  Allen;  "Head  of  a 
Young  Girl,"  Paul  L.  Anderson;  "Still  Life,"  E.  J.  Brookins;  "Sunset  on  the  Pacific,"  D.  N. 
Campbell;  "By  the  Side  of  an  Old  Canal,"  V.  R.  Cunningham;  "Birches  and  Firs,"  Charles  W. 
DarreU;  "A  Child  of  the  Forest,"  Lewis  J.  FiUer;  "The  Spinner,"  Fred  D.  Gardner;  "Baby," 
H.  W.  Gooderi;  "Adirondack  Visitor,"  H.  M.  Goulden;  "The  Three  Poplars,"  R.  S.  Kaufifman; 
"Landscape,"  Samuel  S.Ludlum;  "Day  Dreams,"  V.  G.  Pamell;  "An  Autumn  Mom,"  Richard 
Pertuch;  "Good  Night,"  Harry  G.  Phister;  "To  Pasture,"  John  J.  Reilly;  "Sea  Urchins," 
J.  Herbert  Saunders;  "Nerve,"  Chas.  A.  Schneider;  "A  Country  Lane,"  Henry  Thew Stephenson; 
"Grandpa,"  H.  E.  Stout;  "Portrait  Study,"  U.  LeRoi  Upson;  "The  Brook  in  Springtime,'' 
M.  A.  Yauch. 
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351.    EARLY  MORN  IN 


GEO.  H.  WENDER 


picture.  The  young  lady  seems  to  be  stirring  up  a 
stagnant  pool  with  a  stick.  Perhaps  she  is  trying 
to  catch  a  floating  leaf.  As  a  snap-shot  this  seems 
to  have  about  correct  e^iposure.  but  as  a  pictorial 
composition  it  does  not  seem  interesting  to  us.  The 
figures  are  too  far  to  the  side,  and  the  white  spots 
do  not  balance  well  with  the  rest  of  the  picture.  As 
a  genre  picture  this  is  a  failure,  because  (he  action 
supposed  to  be  represented  is  not  self-evident  on 
inspection.    Your  other  print  is  left  for  another  occasion. 

340.  Thos,  Bbadt,  —  "A  Country  School  Group." 
Your  group  picture  is  very  flat.  From  the  picture 
we  are  unable  to  determine  whether  this  is  due  to 
general  fog.  but  this  seems  to  be  the  cause.  If  this 
is  so,  perhaps  a  slight  amount  of  reduction  with  Farm- 
er's reducer  will  brighten  up  the  negative  considerably. 
A  serious  fault  is  that  you  have  not  got  the  group 
on  the  plate.  You  have  spare  space  at  the  top  of  the 
print  while  the  feet  of  the  sitters  in  the  front  row  are 
cut  off.  You  should  have  taken  your  camera  a  little 
farther  back  so  as  to  get  the  whole  group  in  the  picture. 
The  arrangement  of  the  individuals  in  the  group  is 
not  unpleasing,  the  heads  forming  a  series  of  double 
reverse  curves  which  is  rather  interesting. 

♦341.  Clement  W.  Lowe.  — Your  print  of  "Bull's 
Mill  Bridge"  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  massive 
masonry  ijf  this  structure  and  is  a  far  better  composi- 


tion than  you  would  have  made  if  )-ou  had  taken  the 
bridge  broadside  on.  The  lines  of  the  bridge  con- 
verge well  and  make  an  interesting  arrangement.  If 
you  did  not  have  the  inclined  trees  at  the  side  which 
almost  parallel  the  lines  of  the  top  of  the  bridge,  the 
picture  would  have  been  much  stronger.  It  needed 
an  opposition  in  this  corner,  and  the  vertical  trees 
which  grow  there,  without  these  inclined  ones,  would 
have  made  an  excellent  composition.  Unfortunately, 
of  course,  you  could  not  make  the  trees  grow  otherwise, 
nor  could  you  take  the  picture  without  including  them. 
343.  Adelbebt  W.  Patridge.  —  "Roses."  Of 
the  two  prints  of  this  subject  which  you  send  us  vre 
much  prefer  the  brown  one,  both  because  it  is  better 
trimmed  and  because  it  is  a  better  print,  showing 
a  fuller  range  of  values.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not 
a  wholly  satisfactory  picture.  In  the  first  place  your 
flowers  are  not  well  arranged.  Three  large  roses 
crowded  together  in  a  small  tumbler  make  a  crowded 
mass,  and  one  would  have  been  much  betler.  In  the 
second  place  you  have  not  enough  depth  of  focus, 
so  that  the  roses  are  well  in  focus,  and  the  tumbler 
is  very  much  out  of  focus.  In  the  third  place  you  have 
not  given  sufhcient  exposure.  At  the  same  lime  the 
result  is  not  unpleasing,  and  we  would  advise  you  to 
try  the  same  thing  over  again,  using  one  flower  and 
preferably  a  bud,  rather  than  a  full  blown  rose. 


343-     Df-    Franklin    F.    Masszy.  —  Your    figure 

study  is  lakcD  in  most  interesting  surroundings,  and 
is  well  posed  and  properly  timed.  We  doubt,  however, 
the  advisability  of  draping  the  little  girl  in  the  American 
Flag,  and  think  this  would  much  better  have  been 
omitted.  The  child  is  loo  young  to  suggest  the  idea 
of  a  "Goddess  oE  Liberty,"  and  it  seems  to  us  that 
you  could  have  posed  her  without  this  unnecessary 
adjunct  to  make  a  very  attractive  picture. 

344.  J.  D.  Denovan.  —  "The  Leaves  at  Dun- 
durn."  This  is  a  pleasing  foreground  study  and  the 
lines  of  the  picture  carry  extremely  well  straight  through 
to  the  extreme  distance.  At  the  same  time  we  Eeel 
that  one  quarter  or  one  half  inch  more  on  the  top 
might  have  helped  matters.  The  upper  horizontal 
line  seems  rather  too  near  the  edge  of  the  picture, 
and  there  is  a  little  too  much  foreground  below  the 
bottom  of  the  trunk  of  the  nearest  tree.  As  for  a 
printing  process,  we  would  suggest  that  you  make 
an  enlargement  on  a  cream  bromide  paper  like  the 
small  print,  and  lone  it  sepia,  as  this  seems  to  carry 
out  the  effect  of  sunlight  very  well. 

345.  RoBT.  Ebvien.  —  llie  eitposure  on  your  por- 
trait has  been  far  too  short  for  the  limited  light  you 
used,  and  you  have  a  print  of  the  most  extreme  type 
of  soot  and  whitewash, —  absolute  black  for  all  the 
(hadows  with  the  coat  and  hair  disappearing  into  the 
background,  and  total  loss  of  detail  in  the  high  lights 
in  the  face.  Much  more  exposure  and  considerably 
more  water  in  the  developer  would  have  helped  matters. 

346.  EzBA  P.  Lincoln.  —  "Bounding  the  Curve" 


is  a  rather  good  technical  picture  of  a  subject  which 
every  amatetir  tries  at  sonie  stage  in  his  career.  You 
have  got  the  feeling  of  motion  well,  principally  due 
to  the  smoke  and  also  partly  to  the  exhaust  on  the  side. 
You  have  taken  this  train  from  the  worst  point  you 
could;  that  is,  you  have  put  your  tripod  on  the  outdde 
of  the  curve,  so  that  the  train  apparently  consists  of 
the  engine  taken  almost  head  on  without  anything 
behind  it.  ff  you  must  take  a  train  on  a  curve,  get 
on  the  inside  where  the  whole  train  can  be  seen.  It 
is  belter,  however,  to  use  a  piece  of  straight  track, 
as  then  the  train  appears  in  diminishing  perspective, 
and  carries  the  interest  through  the  picture.  You  have 
got  your  train  exactly  in  the  center  of.  the  print,  the 
weakest  point  artistically,  and  you  had  better  cut  off 
an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  left-hand  side.  The  ex- 
posure is  somewhat  short,  but  on  the  whole  the  negative 
is  not  seriously  under-exposed. 

♦347.  Miles  J.  Bheueb. — "Where  Fairies  used  to 
Play."  You  have  chosen  a  very  interesting  spot  to 
make  this  landscape  picture,  and  we  think  that  you 
might  make  a  most  interesting  negative  here.  The 
sweeping  curve  made  by  the  roots  of  the  tree,  its  trunk 
and  the  projecting  branch  make  almost  a  complete 
oval  which  encloses  a  beautiful  vista  beyond.  You 
have,  however,  made  the  whole  scene  unpleasantly 
out  of  focus.  In  our  opinion  the  proper  thmg  for  you 
to  have  done  at  this  spot  was  to  take  a  sharper  negative 
and  get  your  diffusion,  if  you  desired  it,  by  enlarging. 
We  hope  you  will  try  it  again  and  let  us  see  the  results 
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312.    AN  INSPECTION  TRIP 


CHESTER  U.  IRWIN 


348.  R.  V.  Heib.  —  Your  picture  evidenlly  docs 
t  purport  to  be  more  than  a  record  of  camp  life, 
d  as  such  it  is  probably  of  considerable  interesi  to 


those  directly  C 

any  outsider,  however. 


It  would  hardly  appeal  to 

an  interesting  picture.    You 

lire,  which  seems  to  have 

liat  almost  all  the  details 

A    little    more    exposure 


n  the  t. 


little  n 


what 
■e  quality 


—  "His  Easter  Rabbit." 
I  why  this  little  boy  should 

this  elaborately  decorated 
hild  might,  of  course,  do 
ctly  proper  to  photograph 
erious  defect  in  the  picture 
oes  not  seem  to  be  playing, 
lis  picture,  directly  facing 
lis  eyes  are  closed  and  his 
hild  certainly  would  not 
t  would  have  placed  him- 
he  could  see  what  he  was 
h  too  short  and  the  picture 
in  chalky  high  lights  and 

lacking  in  detail. 

Your  group  of  two  people 
ing  under  a  tree  —  suffers, 


in  the  first  place,  from  serious  under-exposure.  The 
man's  coat  is  one  black  mass  from  shoulder  to  ski^s, 
without  a  suggestion  of  detail,  which  you  should  be 
able  yourself  to  recognii^  as  a  serious  fault.  In  the 
second  place  the  group  is  extremely  constrained;  both 
the  man  and  woman  are  very  much  aware  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  having  their  pictures  taken.  She  sits 
as  if  petrified,  bracing  herself  back  jn  the  chair  so  as 
to  be  sure  not  to  move,  while  he  stands  as  stiff  as  a 
ramrod  by  her  side,  with  every  member  rigid  and 
symmetrically  placed.  If  this  man  and  woman  were 
outdoors  of  their  own  volition  they  would  be  interested 
in  each  other,  and  not  both  be  staring  straight  in  front 
of  them,  apparently  unknowing  of  each  other's  exist- 
ence. If  the  man  had  stood  behind  the  bench,  leaning 
upon  it  and  looking  down  at  the  woman,  or  if  she 
were  lootLing  up  at  him  and  he  were  resting  on  the 
arm,  you  would  hafe  had  a  natural  and  attractive 

*SSi-  Geo.  H.  Wendeh. — "Early  Morning  in 
Autumn."  The  fault  which  you  evidently  find  your- 
self in  your  landscape  composition,  but  cannot  define, 
is  a  lack  of  aerial  perspective.  This  may  seem  absurd 
to  you  when  the  far  distance  is  so  flooded  in  mist 
as  to  be  almost  hidden.  If,  however,  you  will  look 
at  the  bushes  in  the  immediate  foreground,  and  then 
at  the  trees  in  the  middle  distance,  you  will  see  that 
they  have  almost  the  same  color  values  and  that  one 


*3S4.  Mils.  E.  R.  Thordenberc— As  j'ou  will  see 
by  the  rules  of  the  department,  we  criticize  but  one 
print  a  month.  If  we  did  not  make  some  such  rule, 
we  would  be  flooded  with  work,  therefore,  we  are 
criticizing  this  time  only  one  o{  your  prints,  and  may 
return  to  others  in  a  future  issue.  In  general  we  would 
say  thai  )-our  exposures  are  much  more  nearly  correct 
than  those  of  the  average  amateur  prints  which  come 
lo  us  for  criticism.  "Haying"  is  a  very  good  picture 
of  this  somewhat  overworked  subject.  It  is  a  trifle 
under-ETposcd  and  ovei-deve loped.  The  shadows  of 
the  pine  trees  are  loo  dense  and  the  white  horses  have 
not  enough  detail.  The  priming  paper  is  partly  re- 
sponsible for  this,  without  doubl.  Otherwise  the 
figures  are  well  placed  and  the  picture  is  about  as  good 
as  you  can  make  with  your  apparatus.  The  most 
serious  defect  is  the  use  of  a  lens  of  too  short  focus. 
This  causes  the  horses  to  appear  many  times  larger 
than  I  he  man  on  the  mowing  machine  just  behind  them. 
They  are  foreshortened  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
a  serious  error  in  the  relative  proportions  of  objects. 
Instead  of  using  a  lens  of  about  five  or  five  and  a  half 
inchetf  focus  you  should  have  had  one  of  at  least  nine 
inches  for  this  subject. 


Ml.    BULL'S  MILL  BRIDGE 
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is  apparently  as  near  your  eyes  as  (he  other.  In  nature 
these  bushes  would  have  seemed  much  blacker  than 
the  trees  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  away,  and  this  it 
is  which  destroys  almost  entirely  the  illusion  of  dis- 
tance and  so  robs  the  picture  of  what  should  be  its 
greatest  charm.  A(  the  same  time  the  bushes  in  the 
foreground  are  altogether  loo  vertical  and  there  are 
too  many  of  them.  If  you  had  left  the  little  clump 
in  the  lower  right-hand  corner,  and  cut  those  in  the 
left-hand  corner  out  of  the  way,  we  think  you  would 
have  found  the  arrangement  more  satisfactory. 

•ija.  Chester  M.  Ihwin, — Your  photograph  of 
three  men  evidently  on  an  inspection  tour  is  natural 
and  convincing.  The  figures  are  well  placed,  are 
interested  in  their  business,  and  the  values  throughout 
the  print  are  good.  This  is  a  pictorial  rendering  of 
an  unpictorial  subject. 

353.  E.  H.  Webber.  —  "Pouting."  It  seems  to 
us  that  this  young  lady  would  have  made  a  better 
portrait  had  her  head  been  a  little  more  erect.  The 
face  is  foreshortened  and  appears  too  round,  and  the 
position  ot  the  head  gives  the  impression  that  the 
sitter  is  about  to  fall  over.  We  do  not  like  your  oval 
framing.  The  rim  of  Itgbt  round  the  head  lakes  away 
the  attention  from  Ihe  subject,  and  we  would  prefer 
a  plain  oval  mounted  on  a  gray  mount  or  a  square 
trimming.  The  eipoaure  seems  to  be  right,  but,  as 
you  suggest,  a  print  on  softer  paper  would  probably 
give  more  detail  in  the  hair  and^make  ihe  contrasts 
not  quite  so  strong. 

108 


3SB.    HARRIET 


3SS-  Henkv  Wallis.  —  Your  print  of  a  collage  on 
glossy  paper  is  apparently  toned  in  a  combined  toning 
and  fixing  bath  and  shows  serious  bleaching  out  in 
the  sky.  and  an  unpleasant  color  which  one  often 
observes  in  this  process.  We  think  you  could  gel 
a  very  much  better  print  from  [his  negative  on  a  devel- 
oping paper.  As  a  piece  of  architectural  photography 
this  violates  one  of  the  cardinal  principles,  which  is 
never  to  lake  a  view  of  a  building  from  exactly  in 
the  middle  of  one  side.  Always  take  a  position  facing 
one  comer,  which  gives  a  much  more  pleasing  per- 
spective and  usually  a  much  better  lighting.  You 
have  now  no  shadows  at  all,  and  no  architecture  can 
be  interesting  without  shadows  to  throw  it  into  relief. 

3S6.  C.  R.  MllLS.  —  From  an  inspection  of  your 
print  we  cannot  decide  whether  this  water  scene  with 
its  numerous  masts  was  taken  in  a  fog  or  whether 
the  plate  was  fogged  in  manipulation.  In  any  case 
the  print  is  so  flat  as  to  be  unintetesting.  There  is 
no  strong  note  in  the  darks,  and  there  is  nothing  which 
approaches  white  in  the  print,  so  thai  you  have  by 
DO  means  used  the  scale  of  values  possible.  We  should 
suppose  thai  you  had  much  over-exposed  and  under- 
developed this  print.  As  for  arrangement,  it  is  not 
at  all  pictorial.  The  largest  schooner  is  exactly  in 
the  middle  of  the  print,  and  the  great  white  sign  on 
the  left-hand  side  does  not  add  to  fhe  pictorial  qualities 
of  the  print.     If  you  had  a  better  negative,  you  could 


trim"  a  picture  out  of  the  middle  of  this  print,  but  the 
negative  is  too  poor  to  do  much  with. 

*357'  Natban  S.  Wales. — "Where  the  Waters 
Flow."  This  print  has  pictorial  merits  of  the  highest 
quality.  The  straight  dam  across  a  river  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  subjects  which  we  know,  from  which 
to  make  a  picture,  but  you  have  succeeded  in  using 
this  uncompromising  material  to  get  a  result  of  high 
merit.  The  water  seems  to  have  real  motion,  and 
the  straight  line  of  the  dam  is  not  obtrusive  in  ibis 
case,  because  the  principal  lines  of  the  picture  are 
all  horizontal  and  this  accords  well  with  the  feeling 
of  evening  peace.  While  the  lower  half  of  the  print, 
however,  is  negatively  good,  by  lacking  the  unfortunate 
errors  of  many  waterfall  pictures,  the  top  part  has 
positive  qualities  of  high  merit.  You  have  successfully 
reproduced  a  sunset,  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do  photo- 
graphically. The  main  factor  in  this  success  is  the 
beautiful  quality  of  the  water  with  its  reflections.  The 
touch  of  high  light  on  the  edge  of  the  dam  and  the 
reflections  of  the  clouds  in  the  absolutely  still  water 
greatly  heighten  the  effect  of  the  sky.  The  house 
and  trees  in  the  left  upper  corner  fully  carry  out  the 
effect  of  evening,  and  are  most  happily  rendered. 
The  sole  unfortunate  touch  in  the  picture  is  the  presence 
of  one  or  two  obtrusive  shrubs  which  you  should  have 
cut  down  before  photographing.  A  suggestion  of 
shrubbery  here  would  help  to  give  a  feeling  of  dis- 


3M.    THE  .MOWER 
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tance,  but  the  biggest  switch  eztenda  too  far  into  (he 
picture  and  should  be  touched  out  od  the  negative 
if  possible. 

358.  C.  W.  C.  —  These  two  prints  from  the  same 
negative  seem  to  be  a  little  at  fault  in  [he  technique. 
The  enlargement  shows,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a  loss 
in  vigor,  and  this  makes  a  very  much  more  saCisfaclory 
print,  as  the  direct  print  is  far  too  conlrasty.  The 
negative  shows  signs  of  under-eiposure  and  over- 
development. Use  more  water  in  your  developer. 
While  it  is  no  doubt  dimcuH  to  make  pictures  of  children, 
we  feel  that  this  would  have  been  much  more  interesting 
had  you  caught  the  little  girl  playing  with  her  doll 
and  then  snapped  her  when  she  was  unconscious  of 
the  camera,  instead  of  posing  her  bolt  upright  and 
looking  bto  the  instrument. 

*3S9-  J-  R>  Weaver. — Your  picture  of  a  little 
girl  smiling  is  an  excellent  picture  of  a  child.  We 
do  not  see  how  it  could  be  bettered  in  any  way.  The 
background  is  unobtrusive,  and  the  whole  attention 
is  concentrated  on  the  little  girl,  who  is  pictured  in 
a  natural  and  unconstrained  position  and  smiling  in 
a  most  gracious  and  winsome  manner. 

j6o.  J.  M  Kane. — This' three  quarter  view  of 
your  subject  is  well  taken,  as  tar  as  the  subject  himself 
is  concerned.  The  eitposure  is  correct  and  [he  technique 
admirable.  We  might  make  exceptions  to  the  pose, 
J  its  stiffness  and  its  showing  an  unsatisfactory 
n  of  the  whole  figure,  but  this  you  will  doubl- 
e  yourself  as  you  progress.  We  do,  how- 
ost  seriously  object  to  the  fault  which  you 
,  and  defend.     It  is  not  satisfactory  in  any 


both  as 


portrait  to  have  these  unfortunate  light  spots  all  over 
the  background,  competing  for  attention  with  the 
subject.  If  you  will  take  one  of  your  prints  on  black 
paper,  and  with  a  soft  lead  pencil  go  over  all  these 
spots,  bringing  them  down  to  uniform  tone,  and  (hen 
compare  it  with  an  untouched  print,  you  wilt  see  at 
once  the  great  difference  in  effect.  The  baclcground 
is  fully  as  important  in  the  making  of  a  portrait  as 
the  subject,  and  an  unfortunate  background  will 
destroy  all  the  good  work  you  may  eipend  on  the  sitter. 

361.  Fred  Doitona.  —  " The  Old  Willow."  The 
print  which  you  sent  us  for  criticism  is  badly  stained 
in  development.  This,  joined  to  its  light  tone,  show* 
that  you  did  not  give  the  print  itself  enough  exposure 
and  forced  it  in  development.  The  paper  may  have 
been  old,  as  a  contributory  cause,  but  the  result  is 
an  unsatisfactory  print.  You  probably  have  a  very 
dense  negative,  due  to  over-exposure,  and  find  it  hard 
to  give  printing  time  enough.  The  composition  a 
rather  interesting,  though  we  would  have  preferred 
the  arrangement  had  you  placed  the  camera  two  or 
three  feet  more  to  the  left,  thereby  bringing  the  trees 
farther  into  the  picture,  and  at  the  same  time  showing 
a  longer  shore  line  and  more  water. 

•362.  Ralph  Redding. — "A  Homestead  in  Sas- 
katchewan." Your  print  of  a  farmyard  has  elements 
of  picluresqueness  which,  if  properly  marshaled,  might 
make  an  interesting  picture.  It  falls  somewhat  short 
of  this  ideal,  however,  through  the  selection  of  an 
unsatisfactory  point  of  view.  As  you  have  taken  the 
picture,  you  have  at  the  right  a  sod-roofed  barn  and 
in  front  of  it  a  group  of  accessories  under  a  little  tree. 


382.    HOMESTEAD  IN  SASKATCHEWAN.  CANAD.A 
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Al  the  right  you  have  a  portion  of  the  farmer's  shack, 
and  brlween  the  two  an  irregular  line  of  rustic  fencing, 
behind  which  appear  the  woods.  Your  picture  con- 
tains two  quite  separated  interests  and  at  the  weakest 
point  between  them  is  the  figure  of  a  man  posing  for 
his  picture.  This  strong  vertical  stroke  completely 
separates  the  picture  into  two  parts.  If  you  had 
brought  the  camera  around  lo  the  right  So  that  you 
included  more  of  the  house,  you  would  have  got  a 
strong  interest  in  (he  foreground,  and  the  fences  and 
the  tittle  tree  in  front  of  the  house  would  have  carried 
the  interest  on  lo  the  barn,  occupying  a  pVoperly 
subordinated  place  in  the  background.  The  cow  and  ihe 
man  could  easily  have  been  introduced  into  this  better 
arrangement,  but  shou  Id  be  close  enough  together  to  form 
agroupand  not  separated  as  they  are  in  the  present  print, 
•363.  U.  L.  Upson. —"Portrait  Study."  This 
print  received  an  Honorable  Mention  in  our  general 
competition  this  month.  It  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
portrait  work  in  many  respects.  The  placing  of  the 
head  in  the  frame  is  interesting,  although  a  little  bit 
loo  far  10  the  left.  The  position  of  the  head  in  the 
oval,  however,  gives  one  the  impression  of  inslabilily, 
for  the  reason  that  the  back  and  front  lines  of  the 
bust  both  cut  the  edge  of  the  oval  too  far  back.  The 
white  ribbon  confining  the  hair  and  carrying  the  line 
of  the  neck  almost  straight  across  the  print  is  far  too 
pronounced.  If  a  ribbon  was  to  be  used,  it  should 
have  been  ot  a  much  deeper  color,  and  some  artifice 


should  have  been  employed  to  keep  it  from  connecting 
so  closely  with  the  line  of  the  neck.  We  also  feel 
that  it  is  an  error  to  so  arrange  the  background  that 
the  lightest  spot  came  against  ihe  profile,  and  is  of 
almost  the  same  value  as  the  flesh  tones  against  which 
it  comes.  Evidently  you  have  been  obliged  lo  do  a 
little  pencil  work  or  retouching  lo  keep  the  face  from 
merging  into  the  background.  After  enumerating  these 
detects,  ho«-ever,  we  may  add  that  the  general  im- 
pression of  the  picture  is  pleasing, 

364.  A,  C,  HirpAs.  —  We  have  little  to  commend 
in  this  print.  You  have  posed  your  subject  in  a  chair 
in  front  of  a  window  flooded  with  light  and  photographed 
directly  inio  this  light.  The  result  is  what  might  be 
expected, —  under-exposure  in  the  shadows,  tremendous 
halation  in  the  window,  and  generally  a  soot  and  white- 
wash result.  As  a  result  of  the  construction  of  your 
lens,  photographing  into  the  light  has  given  you  a 
bad  flare  spot  at  the  bottom  of  the  prinl.  While 
photographing  under  such  conditions  as  these  is  not 
impossible,  it  is  a  feat  which  tests  ihe  powers  of  even 
the  best  workers,  and  we  would  advise  you  to  postpone 
a  repelilion  of  it  until  you  have  had  more  ejiperlence. 

365.  Dr.  W.  H.  Bell.  — "The  Brook"  is  a  piece 
of  landscape  somewhat  above  the  average  of  amateur 
work,  but  which  does  not  possess  any  outstanding 
qualities  of  interest  in  its  composition.  The  exposure 
has  not  been  more  than  just  sufflcienl,  and  apparently 
the   negative   Is   somewhat   over-developed,   although 


much  sky  for  (he  foreground.  The  only  way  in  which 
we  find  pictorial  material  in  this  is  by  trimming  oS 
the  foreground  just  above  the  lops  of  the  weeds  and 
then  cutting  off  all  of  the  sky  except  a  half  an  inch 
above  the  sky  line.  This  makes  a  Utile  bit  about  one 
inch  high  and  two  inches  wide,  which  composes  fairly 
well  and  reduces  the  interest  to  a  unified  one. 

367.  FOBUAN  G.  Hanna.  — "Portrait  of  Mrs.  H." 
This  is  a  tau'ly  good  outdoor  portrait.  We  do  not 
like  the  uneven  distribution  of  light  and  shade  on  the 
dress,  and  to  our  minds  the  background  is  rather 
unpleasantly  diffused.  The  subject,  however,  is  un- 
constrained, and  the  pose  is  natural,  and  we  assume 
thai  the  picture  interests  the  subject. 

368,  Caul  A.  Andebson.  —  It  is  not  possible  to 
say  much  in  the  way  of  criticism  of  this  group.  When 
you  are  confronted  with  the  task  of  getting  fifty  or 
sixty  people  into  (he  confines  of  a  post-card,  about 
all  that  can  be  done  is  to  arrange  them  in  Ibes  and 
give  proper  eiposurc.  This  you  seem  to  have  done, 
and  presumably  you  have  made  a  salable  post-card, 
which  was  undoubteillv-  i 
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this  may  be  the  effect  of  using  a  contrasiy  printing 
paper.  The  result,  however,  is  the  same  in  either 
case,  a  little  too  much  hght  all  over,  localized  in  the 
white  flowers  which  make  the  foreground  spotty,  and 
in  the  sky  which  is  absolutely  devoid  of  character  and 
represented  by  pure  while  paper.  Your  print  shows 
evidence  of  motion,  apparently  on  the  part  of  the  camera, 
which  makes  it  rather  unpleasant  on  close  inspection. 

366.  B.  G.  Heverlv.  —  You  say  thai  for  sin  years 
yon  have  read  the  magazine  but  have  not  been  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  "Portfolio"  until  now,  when 
you  have  subscribed.  We  are  sorry  that  you  have 
waited  so  long,  for  every  reader  of  the  magazine, 
whether  he  subscribes  for  the  magazine  or  not,  may 
send  in  prims  to  be  criticized.  Your  prim  "Twilight" 
we  cannot  conscientiously  visit  with  high  praise,  li 
is  a  sample  oE  a  kind  of  print  which  used  to  be  very 
common,  but  is  now  becoming  rarer,— under-exposed 
in  the  foreground  to  show  cloud  formations.  They 
are  usually  taken  in  the  middle  of  (he  afternoon  and 
called  "Moonlight."  This  is  apparently  taken  about 
sunset.  It  does  not,  however,  show  the  clouds  properly, 
and  is  wholly  under-exposed  as  far  as  both  near  and 
distant  land  masses  are  concerned.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  strong  pictorial  beauty  10  be  found  al  times  in  trees 
silhouetted  against  ihe  sky,  but  here  you  have  not 
much  of  that,  and  the  outlines  of  the  weeds  in  the 
foreground  against  the  river  are  unpleasant-  The 
space  division  is  very  unpleasing,  as  there  is  far  loo 


♦369.  H.  J.  D.w  —"The  Valley."  This  is  a  very 
picturesque  scene,  well  photographed,  and  interestingly 
presented.  We  think  you  have  done  as  well  as  you 
could  with  the  material  at  hand,  treating  it  in  a  con- 
ventional manner.  Of  course,  other  piotorialisis  might 
have  made  other  pictures  of  this  spot,  but  iA>u  have 
made  one  which  pleases  Ihe  eye,  and  that  is  achieve- 
ment enough  for  one  attempt.  Wc  will  advise  you  to 
study  this  spot  further,  however,  as  we  think  you  will 
find  possibilities  as  yet  unsuspected.  We  may  return 
to  your  other  prints  on  a  future  occasion. 

370.  Jack  Beckwiih.  —  "In  Dreamland."  This 
is  an  unconventional  picture  and  ralher  inieresting. 
It  suffers  somewhat  from  under-exposure,  which 
possibly  was  unavoidable.  It  seems  to  be  an  uncon- 
sciously posed  picture  and  as  such  is  commendable. 
Al  the  same  lime  the  arrangement  of  the  litllc  sleeper 
is  not  pictorially  the  best  which  could  be  had,  the 
crossed  arms  being  rather  unfortunate.  Having  got 
the  idea,  it  might  be  well  if  you  would  lake  the  picture 
over  again  with  the  little  girl  posing  tor  you  and  study 
the  arrangement  a  little  more  carefully. 

371.  FsED  D.  Gardmer.  —  "The  Spinner"  was 
awarded  Honorable  Mention  in  our  general  competition. 
It  is  an  interesting  print,  but  to  our  mind  is  more 
diffused  than  is  necessary  in  a  print  of  such  small 

less  of  focus  undoubtedly  on  many 
i  pictorial  effect,  but  should  not  be 
resorted  to  without  deliberate  intent  and  wilh  complete 
understanding  of  the  artistic  just ificat ion  therefor. 
In  as  small  a  print  as  ihia,  intended  to  be  viewed  at 
close  range,  such  a  broad  effect  is  unnecessary  and 
undesirable.  The  arrangement  is  good,  but  Ihc  con- 
trasts seem  rather  100  harsh  and  we  would  as.sume 
that  somewhat  more  exposure  would  have  been  belter. 


Society 

NEWc/: 


The  ^ixth  American  Photographic  Salon,  which 
started  its  long  circuit  through  a  number  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  United  States  in  November,  at  the 
John  Herron  Art  Institute  of  Indianapolis,  was  shown 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia between  December  6  and  December  27,  1909. 
While  the  rooms  of  this  society  are  undoubtedly  well 
planned  and  convenient  for  their  usual  purposes  of 
meeting  and  reading  rooms,  they  are  not  especially 
adapted  for  the  exhibition  of  a  set  of  pictures  as  large 
as  this,  especially  during  the  month  of  December, 
when  the  afternoon  light  is  poor.  The  lighting  ar- 
rangements in  the  main  hall  were  satisfactory,  but  a 
large  portion  of  the  exhibition  was  hung  in  rear  rooms 
lighted  only  by  ordinary  fixtures,  and  it  was  not  pos- 
sible under  these  circumstances  to  properly  scrutinize 
all  ci  the  prints.  The  number  of  prints  was  so  great 
that  the  hanging  was  perforce  a  simple  massing  of  the 
frames.  The  society  took  all  possible  pains  to  prevent 
conflicting  prints  from  killing  each  other  by  close 
proximity,  but  undoubtedly  the  impression  made  upon 
the  average  observer  was  far  inferior  to  what  might 
have  been  obtained  were  the  prints  properly  spaced 
and  separated. 

We  do  not  propose  to  go  into  a  detailed  criticism  of 
the  prints.  We  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that 
the  exhibition  contained  a  large  number  of  prints  of 
high  merit,  both  American  and  foreign.  We  are  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  assert  that  it  contained  a  far  larger 
number  of  prints  which  should  have  been  excluded 
from  an  exhibition  of  this  importance.  We  are  frank 
to  confess  that  it  is  our  belief  that  the  reason  for  the 
disparity  in  merits  of  the  best  and  the  poorest  prints 
was  the  manner  of  selection.  Many  of  the  prints  which 
we  do  not  believe  should  have  been  hung  undoubtedly 
contained  qualities  which  would  appeal  to  a  jury  of 
artists,  but  were  lacking  in  the  merits  which  should 
render  possible  their  exhibition  as  good  photographs. 
We  believe  that  among  the  supporters  of  the  American 
Salon  are  many  well-meaning  amateurs  who  are  work- 
ing in  more  or  less  isolated  situations  on  lines  which 
unfortunately  are  not  conducive  to  rapid  progress 
photographically.     We   believe  that  many   of  these 


amateurs  are  misled  into  following  what  they  believe 
to  be  the  methods  of  other  successful  photographers, 
and  we  believe  that  the  general  tendency  discernible 
in  the  work  of  many  of  these  exhibitors  leading  them 
to  gloominess  and  low  tones,  is  the  unfortunate  result 
of  copying  methods  of  work  which  they  do  not  fully 
understand.  It  has  been  generally  remarked  by 
European  critics  that  the  work  made  by  amateurs  in 
gloomy  England  is  full  of  brightness  and  light,  while 
the  amateur  work  produced  in  America,  a  country 
with  the  bluest  skies,  and  finest  climate  of  the  temperate 
zone,  tends  to  dubiess  and  gloominess.  This  phenom- 
enon is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  tendency  of  mankind 
to  consider  picturesque  what  is  unusual,  and  we  fear 
that  our  photographers  photograph  darkness  and  mist 
because  they  live  in  brightness  and  sunshine.  We  also 
think  that  many  of  them  are  blindly  copying  the  scales 
of  tones  of  the  reproductions  of  Camera  Work  and  other 
publications  instead  of  going  out  to  seek  for  themselves 
what  is  normal  and  picturesque.  To  speak  very 
definitely  of  a  few  of  the  pictures,  we  may  say  that 
there  is  no  question  that  the  work  of  the  Photo  Pic- 
torialists  of  Buffalo  is  the  strongest  and  most  mature 
of  any  of  the  Salon.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
individual  workers  who  are  producing  work  of  high 
merit,  some  of  them  well-known  names  and  others 
quite  new  to  photographic  exhibitions.  Paul  Lewis 
Anderson,  although  very  much  addicted  to  the  use  of 
a  Smith  lens,  shows  brilliancy  and  promise.  F.  J. 
Brugui^,  J.  W.  Grierson,  John  F.  Jones,  R.  F. 
KaufPmann,  William  H.  Phillips,  and  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Willard  show  strong  work.  The  foreign  exhibit  is 
disappointing  in  that  it  is  not  representative.  Individ- 
ual pictures  are  brilliant,  but  the  collection  does  not 
show  a  series  of  characteristic  work  of  any  length  from 
any  European  country. 

We  reproduce  this  month  a  half  dozen  or  so  of  the 
more  characteristic  American  pictures  from  the  Salon, 
and  it  is  possible  that  we  may  later  reproduce  some  of 
the  work  from  the  foreign  section.  As  a  final  word, 
we  may  say  that  the  Sixth  American  Salon  is  better 
than  its  immediate  predecessors,  not  equal  to  the  first 
and  in  no  wise  equal  to  what  an  exhibition  bearing 
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the  title  American  Salon  should  be.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  some  of  the  best  workers  in  the  country  should 
be  unwilling  or  unable  to  exhibit,  and  we  hope  that  the 
day  may  soon  come  when  the  absurd  and  un-American 
restrictions  which  now  prevent  united  action  on  the 
part  of  all  enthusiastic  photographers  in  the  United 
States  will  be  forgotten  relics  of  the  past. 

^r  ^r  ^r 

The  Boston  Camera  Club  held  its  annual  meeting 
at  its  club  rooms,  50  Bromfield  Street,  on  Monday, 
January  3,  1910.  The  following  members  were 
elected:  Active,  W.  H.  Boughton;  Associate,  George 
R.  Shepherd;  Honorary,  W.  Lyman  Underwood.  The 
annual  report  of  the  treasurer  was  read,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  membership  stood  at  four  more 
than  on  the  first  day  of  January  last  year,  but  that 
owing  in  part  to  a  deficit  from  the  preceding  year,  the 
club  was  somewhat  more  than  $400  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  balance  sheet  financially.  After  discussion 
it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  elect  officers  with  this 
deficit  existing,  and  the  opinion  of  the  club  seemed  to 
be  that  if  affairs  were  to  be  continued  for  another  year 
the  deficit  must  first  be  wiped  out.  A  conmiittee  was, 
therefore,  appointed  to  solicit  contributions  to  liqui- 
date the  deficit,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  for 
one  week.  At  the  adjourned  meeting  the  committee 
reported  that  it  had  made  such  progress  in  securing 
pledges  from  members  that  it  felt  able  to  guarantee 
that  the  total  amount  necessary  would  be  raised. 
Thereafter  the  officers  for  1910  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  Phineas  Hubbard;  Vice-President,  A.  E. 
Fowler;  Secretary,  J.  H.  Thurston;  Treasurer,  C.  H. 
Chandler;  Librarian,  F.  R.  Fraprie.  Executive 
Committee:  E.  W.  Kellogg,  C.  F.  Hildreth,  S.  B. 
Read,  F.  A.  Saunderson,  W.  H.  Wing,  and  F.  R. 
Fraprie.  A  vigorous  discussion  as  to  the  affairs  of 
the  club  then  followed,  and  it  is  expected  that  several 
improvements  in  the  apparatus  will  be  made  as  the  re- 
sults of  new  interest  in  club  affairs  which  seems  likely 
to  be  awakened. 

On  Monday,  January  3,  a  set  of  slides  by  English 
photographers  furnished  to  the  American  Lantern 
Slide  Interchange  by  the  British  Journal  of  Photog- 
raphy was  shown,  and  awakened  the  greatest  interest 
and  enthusiasm  among  the  members.  The  slides  were 
of  a  very  high  technical  and  artistic  quality  and  showed 
lighting  and  atmospheric  effects  which  elicited  the 
highest  praise  from  those  present. 

*    *    « 

An  Exhibition  of  original  lithographs  by  Henri 
de  Toulouse-Lautrec  (1864-1901)  was  held  at  the 
Little  Gallery  of  the  Photo-Secession,  291  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  opening  on  December  20  and  closing  Janu- 
ary 14.  The  gallery  is  open  from  ten  a.m.  until  six 
P.M.  daily,  Sunda3rs  excepted.  The  exhibition  opening 
on  January  15  was  devoted  to  a  series  of  original 
photographs  by  Eduard  J.  Steichen. 
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The  Postal  Pbotoosaphic  Club  Monthly 
Bulletin.  —  The  Album  for  January,  1910,  was  issued 
January  i,  1910.  It  contains  thirty  prints.  The  Albums 
now  en  route  are  located  as  follows:  Album  iot  October, 
1909,  at  Boston;  AlbuQifor  November,  1909,  at  Burling- 
ton; Album  for  December,  1909,  at  North  Adams. 
The  year  1909  was  one  of  great  prosperity  for  the  chib, 
and  the  year  1910  bids  fair  to  be  equally  prosperous. 
As  previously  announced  in  the  Bulletin  for  December, 
1909,  the  officers  of  the  club  were  reelected  to  serve 
during  the  year  1910.  These  officers  have  been  re- 
elected annually  for  the  past  ten  years.  The  club  is  in 
a  highly  prosperous  condition.  In  addition  to  its 
authorized  strength  (forty)  there  is  a  waiting  list  ol 
three.  Its  finances  are  in  a  healthy  condition,  the 
character  of  the  work  exhibited  in  the  club  albums 
is  of  a  high  grade,  and  the  utmost  harmony,  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  prevail  among  the  members.  The  secre- 
tary extends  the  greetings  of  the  season  to  his  fellow 
members. 

G.  A.  Brandt,  Secretary. 

*  *    « 

The  annual  joint  exhibitions  of  Pictorial  Photogra^ 
phy  of  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  and  the 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic 
Association  will  be  held  in  Glasgow  from  February 
I  to  16,  and  in  Edinburgh  from  February  26  to  March 
12.  A  large  number  of  American  pictures  will  be  shown 
by  invitation,  the  collection  being  that  made  by  the 
editor  of  American  Photography,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  shown  in  London  and  Southport. 

m   m   m 

The  Camera  Club  Print  Interchange  consists  this 
year  of  the  following  Camera  Clubs:  Portland,  Me., 
Boston,  Essex,  Orange,  Photographic  Society  of 
Philadelphia  Photographic  Club  of  Baltimore,  Capital 
Camera  Club,  Photographic  Section  of  Pittsburgh 
Academy,  Akron,  Chicago,  and  Buffalo.  Each  club 
prepares  an  exhibit  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  prints  and 
ships  to  the  next  club  on  the  list.  All  clubs  ship  on  the 
same  day,  and  the  eleven  exhibits  thus  pass  from  club 
to  club  as  a  wheel.  Shipping  dates  are  identical  through 
the  circuit  and  each  exhibit  moves  once  in  three  weeks. 
Each  club  is  supposed  to  write  a  criticism  on  each 
exhibit  and  mail  it  direct  to  the  club  which  made  the 
collection.  This  Interchange  has  now  been  in  operation 
for  several  years,  and  is  of  great  value  to  the  clubs 

concerned. 

*  *    * 

The  Jamestown  Camera  Club  calls  attention  to 
its  Third  Annual  Exhibition,  to  be  held  March  7  to 
12  inclusive,  1910,  and  invites  entries  in  a  general 
class  open  only  to  members  of  camera  clubs  and  other 
amateur  photographic  organizations.  The  success  of 
the  Inter-club  Contest  of  1909  led  the  club  to  decide 
on  a  general  exhibit  as  a  feature  of  each  annual,  but 
as  the  result  of  last  year's  experience  some  changes 


have  been  nude.     Rules  and  entry  blanks  may  be  had 
from  J.  M.  Clubman,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


Tea  linked  Ring  will  not  bold  a  salon  this  3rear. 

There  luu  been  formed  in  London  a  Salon  Club 
wbicb  already  includes  Alex.  Kdgbley,  A.  H.  Blake, 
M,  A.,  A.  J.  Anderson,  Charles  Emanuel,  Reginald 
Craie^,  Charles  Job,  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  WiU  Cadby, 
Mrs.  Cadby,  F.  J.  Mortimer,  and  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Linked  Ring. 


It  has  also  a  number  of  prominent  pictorialists,  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Linked  Ring,  and  it  has  the 
active  sympathy  of  C.  YamaU  Abbott,  Sidney  Carter, 
F.  Mortimer  Lamb,  Robert  Demachy,  Colonel  Puyo, 
Rudolph  DUhrkoop,  the  brothers  Bofmeister,  Paul 
Fichier,  and  many  others. 

Frank  R.  Fkafuk,  edito;  of  American  Paoroc- 
BAFBY,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Pbolograptuc 
Society  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  held  io  December, 
1909, 


Tbb  British  JousnalPhotoorafhic  Aluanac,  igio. 
Edited  by  Geo.  E.  Blown,  F.  1.  C.  Published  in  the 
United  States  by  Geo.  Murphy,  Inc.,  57  East  9th 
Street,  New  York.  Price,  paper,  50  cents;  postage, 
37  cents;  cloth,  $1;  postage,  37  cents. 
The  publishers  of  the  British  Journal  Almanac  have 
before  them  year  by  year  the  problem  of  keeping  down 
tbe  size  of  the  bulky  volume  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar,  and  this  year  they  have  succeeded  in  malting 
it  a  trifle  smaller  than  last  year.  At  the  same  time  we 
cannot  see  that  the  compression  at  the  text  contents 
d  tlieir  value  or  that  any  of  the  familiar 
«  absent.  It  is  probable  that  the  majority 
td  readers  are  as  much  interested  in  the  advertiung 
matter  as  in  the  text,  and  these  many-colored  pages  in 
tbe  front  and  back  of  tbe  book  afiord  a  pretty  com- 
plete guide  to  what  is  made  for  photographic  use 
throughout  tbe  English-speaking  world.  The  leading 
article,  which  comprises,  however,  only  about  a  doten 
pages,  is  on  lens  calculations  by  mental  arithmetic; 
then  follow  an  epitome  of  progress  summarizing  <the 
advance  of  the  year  in  photographic  discovery,  novel- 
ties in  apparatus,  and  the  usual  formulas  and  tables. 
Tbe  book  is  an  excellent  reference  book  needed  by 
every  photographer,  and  as  the  publishers  already  re- 
port that  the  entire  edition  is  sold  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  we  would  advise  those  who  desire  the  book 
to  get  it  from  theii  stock  bouse  as  soon  as  possible. 


Messas.  ScHXRiNO  &  Glat^  58  Maiden  l.ane, 
New  York,  who  have  k>ag  been  known  for  their  famous 
pyro,  have  recently  decided  to  carry  in  stock  and  fur- 
nish to  the  trade  in  this  country  a  large  line  of  photo- 
graphic chemicals.  The  first  one  which  they  have 
begun  to  advertise  is  tbe  new  developer  sattipol,  of 
which  we  spoke  last  month,  Tbey  also  carry  glyda, 
which  is  well  known  and  largely  used  as  a  tank  devel- 
oper. Other  special  chemicals  which  they  furnish  in 
great  purity  are  C.  P.  anhydrous  sodium  sulphite  and 
sodium  carbonate,  and  also  sodium  sulphide  free  from 
thio  sulphate,  especially  prepared  for  tbe  making  of 
■epia  prints  by  the  redevebping  process. 

AuERiCAN  made  post-cards  are  being  tised  in  pref- 
erence to  the  imported  European  cards. 

One  firm  in  particular,  Tbe  National  Colortype  Co., 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  made  rapid  strides  in  im- 
proving this  great  American  industry. 

They  have  devoted  many  years  experimenting  and 
improving  band-colored  cards  and  ore  now  in  a  position 
to  deliver  orders  in  two  to  three  weeks,  whereas  four 
to  ux  months  are  required  to  procure  foreign  cards. 
They  will  gladly  send  you  a  sample  set  of  post-cords 
if  you  mention  American  Pbotooxaphv. 

"The  Marvels  or  PaoiooRAPBy,"  the  lecture 
demonstration  arranged  by  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward, 
F.R.P.S.,  was  first  given  in  this  country  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  York  Camera  Club,  at  the  end 
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of  the  second  week  in  January.  It  is  booked  by  the 
Pn^essional  Photographers'  Association  of  New  Yotk 
for  Buffalo  on  February  4,  and  for  New  Ycx'k,  and  by 
lecture  courses  for  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
cities  in  the  New  England  States,  including  Concord, 
Exeter,  and  several  others.  Negotiations  are  in  progress 
with  many  other  organizations,  and  seem  to  promise  a 
comprehensive  course  through  the  Eastern  States. 

Mr.  Ward  has  also  booked  a  considerable  number 
of  dates  for  his  lectures  on  literary  subjects,  —  "The 
Canterbury  Pilgrimages,"  "Shakespeare  at  Home," 
and  "The  Humor  and  Pathos  of  Dickens,"  all  of  which 
are  illustrated  with  slides  by  Mrs.  Catharine  Weed 
Ward. 

Dates  provisionally  allocated  to  New  England  Dis- 
trict, January  17-22,  February  21-26.  New  York 
State,  January  31-February  12.  Pennsylvania,  etc, 
January  24-29,  February  14-19.  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, etc.,  February  2S-March  19.  New  York  State, 
March  21-April  6.  Dates  definitely  booked  are: 
January  14,  17,  19,  25,  26,  and  27 ;  February  4,  14, 
15,  z6,  21,  23,  and  24,  and  April  7.  Many  other  sub- 
jects are  booked,  but  dates  not  yet  fixed.  The  places 
include  several  in  New  York  State,  four  in  the  New 
England  States,  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  etc. 

*  *    * 

The  C.  p.  Goerz  American  Optical  Company, 
79  East  130th  Street,  New  York,  wants  negatives  made 
with  Goerz  lenses.  They  pay  cash  for  them,  from  $25 
down,  according  to  what  they  are  worth.  They 
must  be  unusually  good,  of  striking,  or  at  least  inter- 
esting, subjects,  and  must  have  all-around  lens  excel 
lence. 

Negatives  may  be  made  with  either  the  Goers 
"Dagor,"  "Celor,"  or  "Syntor."  No  restriction  as 
to  size  of  lens  or  negative,  but  preference  will  be  given 
to  the  popular  amateur  sizes.  Submit  a  glossy  print 
first,  giving  all  details  of  stop,  exposure,  light  condi- 
tions, camera  used,  etc. 

Every  amateur  has  at  least  one  "best"  negative. 
Send  us  a  print  from  that  one.  We  shall  return  all 
unavailable  prints.  A  value  will  be  given  to  each 
available  one,  and  communicated  to  you  promptly. 
You  are  free  to  accept  or  reject  our  offer. 

Further  details  on  request  to  the  address  above. 

4>    «    * 

A  Grand  Prize  (Highest  Award)  has  been  conferred 
upon  Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co.  for  their 
exhibit  of  "Tabloid"  and  "Soloid"  brand  products, 
including  "Tabloid"  photographic  chemicals  and 
"Wellcome"  brand  chemicals,  at  the  recent  Alaska^ 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition,  held  at  Seattle. 

*  *    * 

Wellington  &  Ward  have  recently  introduced  a 
new  Cream  bromide  with  a  delightful  canvas  surface. 
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The  results  are  extremely  pleasing  for  exhibition  work 
and  high-grade  portraiture.  The  working  of  this 
new  grade  is  the  same  as  the  Cream  Crayon  bromide 
which  yields  exquisite  sepia  tones  in  the  sulphide  bath 
Ralph  Harris  &  Co.,  26  Bromfield  Street,  Boston, 
are  the  United  States  agents,  and  will  be  pleased  to 
furnish  particulars  on  application. 

«    «    « 

A  New  Anastigmat.  —  The  double  anastigmat 
Eurynar  is  a  new  ihtroduction  by  the  optical  works  of 
G.  Rodenstock  of  Miinchen,  Germany,  and  is  one  of  a 
variety  of  photographic  lenses  manufactured  by  this 
finn.  The  Eurynar  was  placed  on  the  market  late  in 
May,  X909,  and  the  demand  has  proved  so  intense 
that  the  works  have  been  enlarged  to  insure  more 
prompt  deliveries  after  February  i.  Messrs.  James 
Frank  &  Son,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  American  agents,  re- 
ceived lens  No.  10,822  in  the  last  shipment  from  the 
works,  showing  average  sales  of  the  Eurynar  to  have 
been  nearly  sixteen  hundred  per  month.  The  Eurynar 
has  the  distinction  of  coming  from  one  of  the  famous 
optical  works  of  Germany  and  from  a  country  where 
they  know  what  is  good  in  optics. 

*  «    « 

Ralph  Harris  &  Co.,  26  Bromfield  Street,  Boston, 
report  the  sale  of  the  Wellington  Lantern  Slide  plates 
greatly  increasing.  The  plates  handled  by  this  Boston 
firm,  who  are  the  United  States  agents,  are  especially 
made  for  the  American  trade,  being  a  trifle  faster  than 
the  plate  used  abroad.  The  results  are  beautifully 
clean  and  bright.  Information  and  price  Hst  can  be 
obtained  from  the  above  concern. 

*  *    * 

The  demand  for  the  high  quality  goods  manuf ao 
tiu^d  by  the  Ansco  Company  is  growing  so  rapidly  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  that  one  branch  after  the 
other  has  been  compelled  to  enlarge  its  quarters  in 
order  to  cope  promptly  and  effectively,  as  is  the  policy 
of  the  company,  with  the  ever  growing  demand. 

The  New  England  branch,  formerly  located  at  loi 
Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  recently  moved  to 
46  Comhill,  Boston,  Mass.  It  will  carry  a  larger  stock 
on  hand  than  was  possible  before,  so  that  it  will  be  a 
great  convenience  to  the  independent  dealers,  through 
which  channels  the  Ansco  Company  distributes  its 
goods  to  the  consumer.  The  personnel  of  the  branch 
will  be  increased  accordingly. 

Be  sure  to  send  your  orders  to  46  Comhill,  Boston, 

Mass. 

*  *    * 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  been  intending  to 
write  for  literature  on  Cooke  lenses  will  please  note 
that  the  American  branch  house  of  Taylor,  Taylor,  & 
Hobson,  Ltd.,  is  now  known  as  the  Taylor-Hobson  Co., 
1135  Broadway,  New  York. 


Abdmlti  It  F.C.  Btaik.  Cetia  >/  «]>  aj  Iktu  taUMs  m 
ttMiudal  10  o-U  (uJi  Ircm  Umm  Ir  Co..  Ptiaa  SM 
»1  Anwdny.  JVw  Yark  CitJ. 


there  fjonttted  nidi  ■  IxtlnT.  Ttw  opentdr  on  the  gronod  ■implr 
da«  ■  awllch  then  nben  he  lua  ibc  shuttn  to  openle,  ukI 
koowi  when  the  amen  ii  perfect))  ICN-el  tb«t  Ihc  luloawtlc  memir 
switch  win  due  the  drcult  and  tAaac  the  ihntter.  thenbi  iukiD| 
one  eipown.  The  kik  line  i>  IbcD  dnwn  down  till  the  cuaei*  ii 
[n  the  huidi  of  the  opentm,  the  \lMt  balder  !>  chui(ed.  the  kite 
then  niici  tlie  cuncn  to  the  deiiied  (lei«ticei,  ud  ■  leaiod  aod 
other  views  m  nccorivdv  nude 

030,031.     MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINE.    JoaH  J.  Pnn 

chkigD,  ni. 

The  prbuJiDiI  Eaiure  in  Uiis  inveniiao  coawta  in  the  tue  c<  • 
rect&Aguier^hepecl  pUte  with  «  *Erti<^  ilot  in  tlie  CAter  and  m 
■ecmiliry  dot  in  >n  eiteniioa  bdow.  An  eccentric  cun  DsTele 
[n  the  upper  dot.  producing  a  (orwud  end  backward  Diodon  to 
Ibc  plate.  whUe  u  idtdnini  cam  cs  ilw  lane  ahilt  opentea  Ibe 
[lite  up  and  down.  A  itatiaurT  pin  m  the  lower  riot  ictt  u  ■ 
hilcnun  or  Flvot  to  hold  Iba  lower  eiteniioo  of  Ibe  plale  froD  botIoi 
laloally,  tbeteby  allowing  ihc  upper  part  to  nwTe  in  thai  dltKtitn. 
Ob  tbe  npper  edga  of  Ibe  plate  are  a  Kt  of  apnn  which  cogli«e 
the  perforaliDni  in  tbe  film  when  the  plate  ii  mowl  forwaid  bT 

Ac  Kaad  cun  opecatea  to  pndua  the  up  and  down  momnent 
At  the  end  of  the  down  movement  tbe  tamei  cam  tMcflUtea  tbe 
upper  end  cf  the  plate  inward,  withdrawing  Ibe  pfoJectkiDa  froa 
the  film  perfcaUooa,  wbOe  Ibe  lanrer  nm  oiilei  the  plate  upward 
one  picture,  read;  lo  repeal  Ibe  operatkn.  The  am  are  mrrted 
br  the  operating  ihaiL 

OaAr  11,  1W». 
M«.W7.     FOCUSING  HOOD  FOR  CAMERAS.    Ehwato  P. 
Conaii.  Clomvfflle.  N.  Y. 


particular  attadunenb  providing  [or  tbe  auapenalcii  of  the  camera 
Id  tbe  air  from  a  kite  Ihie  and  to  be  rigidly  held  in  anr  hotitonul 
pnltioB  tn  lake  laodBcapa  vlewa  hi  cenain  pndeteniiined  diiectiona. 
the  ahntter  to  be  releaicd  automaticaill)  when  Ae  baie  of  omen 
ii  In  a  level  podtlon,  Tbe  kite  line  paiaei  thrDU(h  a  tube  at  the 
eittctiM  upper  end  of  the  itluitratkii.  down  back  of  the  oiniera, 
end  cnt  dirough  an  aperture  In  a  email  [late  located  between  two 
electrical  Undlag-poita,  ai  ibown  by  the  linglc  dotted  line.  A  iCTe* 
damp  b  tbe  upper  part  lock)  Ibe  camera  to  tbe  kite  Ifaie.  Below 
thii  part  is  a  hell  and  oocket  jdni  with  aik>thcr  bcetw  damp.  Tfali 
Joint  pcrmlta  tbe  camera  to  be  rotated  htvleteitallr  to  aay  defied 
poHtkiB  and  loiied  by  tbe  Krew.  Bdow  It  the  Mrap  of  metal 
from  lAlch  the  camei»  It  anipendcd.  Oo  Ox  baa  of  Oe  camera 
frame  la  an  enlarged  portko  which  la  a  mercurial  lerd  electric 
ewilcb,  cameded  with  tbe  bbdhig-poali  below  bi  wire*,  >Dd  to 
a  ehaner  rdcaae  electrcy-megDct  filed  bdow  the  loia.    Win*  paii 


of  dulble  mileriil.  Tbe  upper  end  la  Kcond  to 
Bort  of  hinge  wbLch  pcnDita  the  hood  to  be  turned 
ly  of  the  pnuad  gUn-  The  projectmE  end  od  the 
B  the  hood  by*  Tbere  are  two  viewing  upertvree, 
;.    It  dupoua  with  ttw  uk  of  $,  focuiinc  doCb- 


outtid*  It  inMnl  Innnl  br  the  ta^r.  In  ihii  poMoo  dw  Iobw 
end  d  the  ;Jilen  rati  n^liM  tbe  upiH  teed  roll  lod  (ulds  Ot 
ihcel  of  peFer  upwud  in  ftiBt  of  tbe  pUlED  ead  bcMod  tbe  h^iIic 
routed  by  1  ker  on  the  outiUe.    When  the  dwet 


nie  in  p 


o  bring  tbe  pUlcn  tigbdy 


pfn  ii  zidued,  which  a 

sp  ngiJiM  the  paiKi.  Afiei  tbe  eipoeun  I*  nude,  »  pccollu- 
ibiped  apring  Sngn  connected  to  a  idid  hoitiaatil  rod  wiibin 
■  hcliow,  rotUable,  hnteoiia  diafl  (ibowD  m  tbe  right)  la  poibed 
inwud,  the  fingei  ctrhirn  (he  eipoaed  dien.  Then  by  nXMiDa 
of  the  ahlft  Ibe  ibed  b  niicd  by  cetuin  devlca  end  BKmd  to 
le  right  ud  fiuily  nanilened  ti 


!dby  m 


wbdow 


c  ude 


lor  holding  Seiible  rieevee  doled  Ughdy  by  elude  lend*.  The 
mahi  novdiy  relilea  to  the  devkti  (or  bilnghig  the  aeiultlied  paper 
■heelB  up  to  >  negative  and  Iranifemng  the  eiptoed  dieel  lo  the 
wubini  and  derdopiDg  tanki  by  the  uae  ol  pecuiiaT'abaped  leven 
and  epTiiig  operated  ibaft«- 

To  devdop  a  negative  tlu  ptale  holder  containing  tbe  eipoaed 
piate  is  inierted  tiirough  a  riiding  window,  located  in  tbe  upper 
■de  of  die  box,  Tbe  window  la  cloaed.  Iben  die  bands  are  put 
into  the  dude  tleetes.  tbe  ;<ale  bolder  illde  Ii  wltbdnwn.  the 
plate  remoied  and  placed  in  ■  tank  devdoper  by  the  baoda.  ihown 
in  light  lioei  between  two  other  unlia  in  tbe  illuMntion  at  the 
bottom  put  of  the  box.  After  development  it  is  transferred  by 
Ibe  banda  to  the  filing  bath,  lotaled  to  die  right  of  tbe  develoiong 
box.  To  tlie  left  of  tfie  cental  developijig  tank  is  a  V-ihaped  tank, 
hooked  over  tlie  edge  of  the  inner  lanit.  Tbia  b  ttsed  lor  tbe  develop- 
loeQI  of  a  sllkgle  plate  at  a  time.  The  other  mecbaninn  rdalei  to 
mailing  prtnis  of  the  usual  devdopmenl  type.  In  ttw  lower  left- 
hand  cocner  are  two  roUi  hdd  aput  by  a  apriog.  Over  tbe  tolls  la 
a  layer  of  black  paper.  One  end  of  Ute  ihill  of  each  rollet  dtenda 
to  and  through  tbe  ude  of  tbe  box  to  tbe  outiide.  and  u  made 
•quan;.<hapeil  fra  ■  key  to  fit  over  Ibe  end.  Tbe  package  ol  beab 
slieelB  of  paper  is  maerted  in  tbe  box  tbti?ugb  a  wbidow.  then  Ihe 
openloT  puts  his  bands  through  tbe  dastic  sleeves,  removes  each 
sheet  separaldy  from  tbe  package,  pladng  it  on  the  surface  ol  (he 

In  tills  FASe  (he  paper  Is  unwound  from  (he  lop  nil  lo  (he  lower 
one  by  the  key  shaft  on  the  outside.  Each  sheet  of  paper  is  placed 
oo  the  laper  Id  saccesion,  and  rolled  up.  The  next  step  Is  die 
metbod  of  bringLag  succoaivdy  the  paper  abeeli  bebbid  the  nega- 
tive for  exposure  and  remoial  for  devrjopinent.  To  the  left,  above 
the  mils,  tbe  negative  is  secured  in  an  opening  in  the  side  ol  the 
box  bl  a  vertical  position.    A  platen,  iiack  of  it,  pressea  equsUy  on 

back  of  the  platen  at  ati  angie  is  a  coniiectiiiE.rDd.  pivoted  to  a 
rij^  exten^on  or  ear.    The  pi 


outward  is  observed  extendinf 


>1  the  box.    Ill  n 
omi  •odollbe  I 

1X8 


In  pUce  ed  tbe  usual  dat  reOector,  tbe  inventor  auhetitules  a 
prism  refracting  sheet  of  ^ass  (see  the  sectional  DIuiDatlon)  where 
one  side  is  smooth  and  the  other  side  b  nuBpoaed  ol  angular  (dams. 

deal  U^t  Inward.    Tb  pcfan 


frame,  adjustable  to  any  dealnd 
angle  for  proiccdng  tbe  beam 
ol  light  Dpoti  die  peram  or  ob- 
led  photographed.    Tbe  larger 


a  outward  at  mrwaid  when  dte  pin  oi 


Is  in  frame  b  devaled  and 
lowered  by  ropct  and  a  lodutJc 
ahaft  to  auit  nrying  andHkias. 

Oatw  19,  loot. 

M7,1M.  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

PLATE  OR  FILU  HOLDER. 

Pum  WHtnoY,  1-i-Mm,  n, 

aectioiMl  view  of 


In  tbe  larger  view   tbe  frame 

hu  a  rectangular  opealog  for 

dK  dlde  to  work  in.     In  the 

view  the  peculiar  form 


lower  end  li  Aam^  wn^^tmj  i  beCta  J<Jat  or  ligbl  cul-ofi  whoi  the 
dlde  [i  drawn  oat.  IndiTldiul  hdden  ui  imvided  lor  each  pUle 
or  film.  The  bolders  have  ipcdil  fliijM  nl  the  upper  end  (o  isiry 
n  dEdgudng  number-  They  our  be  groaped  b  paper  cutofu  the 
■la  at  e  plate  hdder  and  imerted  as  oat  packa^  ia  tbe  camera. 
As  bdex  ia  pnnided  to  enter  the  title  of  each  numbered  exposure. 
The  teartni  d3  of  a  Sap  titer  an  exposure  enaUei  the  camera 

M7,17*.  MOVING-PICTURE  MACHINE.  B»btoh  A. 
Pjoctor,  New  YoA. 

The  nuin  featun  of  tbia  Improvement  'a  a  special  plate  ccDtainiog 
Qie  film  apotun.  having  a  parttcnlat  curved  kmer  end.  tai  diverting 
inwaid  die  dawnwaidly  Dwving  film  upon  the  apiocket  roll,  con- 
taining a  peculiar  cam  tir  piojecting  antoniatkally  a  ipring  finget 
into  tlie  central  peifaratlan  ol  the  film,  drawing  U  down  one  picture, 
then  witbdnwins  qulckJjr  &om  (he  film  aperture. 

>s  M.  K. 


■beet  to  Und  ihe  endi  oi  the  kodah 
film  roU  together  after  tbe  film  baa  been 
exposed  Ibis  inipToveioent  shows  a  tftiall 
flap  attachrd  on  the  out^e  with  a  gummed 
surface  on  its  inner  side,  observed  on 
the  left-hand  projecllon;  Ibe  right  end 
pnjcctiou  ii  the  end  of  (he  black  paper. 
It  la  pressed  down  co  the  icU.  then  the 
left'band  end  is  wetted  underneath  and 
pressed  on  to  the  roll,  hcddhij  the  free  end 
•ecutrl)r  to  the  roll. 

B37.SW.    PHOTOGRAPHIC  SHUT- 
TER. RobeitKiobdil,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


ol  >  folding  kodak  camera,  )uM  h 
t  of  the  aentiliied  film,  with  adjust 
ts  for  varying  tbe  aice  of  (be  shutle 
ture  and  regulating  the  speed  of  ei 


roll*  bdoB, 
I  tbe  bottom 


edge  view  of  tiie  shutter  will 
(oil  si  the  top  and  two  tensia 
On  the  release  ol  the  upper  n 


cAU&ing  the  aperture  in  the  curtain  to  pass 
before  tbe  £lm.  There  are  special  regu- 
lating devices  on  the  exterior  for  rdeaaing 
the   shurter  and   adjusting  the  time  ^of 


Camera  i^ote© 

ORGAN  OF  THE 

CAMERA    CLUB   OF   NEW   YORK 

121  West  68th  Street 

FEBRUARY,  1910 

Ahhttai.  Hebuho. - 
on  Thimday  evening, 
C.  H.  CroabT  piesldcd. 

Tbe  GiM  matta  was  the  election  of  fom 

a.  W.  H.  Close,  F.  S.  Geirisb,  W.  P. 


leandse 


letarr  w 


On  motion  duly 
llrccted  to  cast  one  ballot 

J.  Waller  Rigbler,  Mail- 


»),  and  Ibey 
j»r».    They  were  F.  Beneditt 
milian  Toch,  and  AmcM  Wood. 

Tbe  aeaetary's  snnusl  report,  read  by  Mr.  Hairy  Coutant, 
■bowed  that  tbe  net  active  memliership.  after  sdding  new  memben 
and  deducting  those  who  had  resigned,  remaned  at  about  ninety-six. 

The  treasurer's  annual  report,  lead  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Hale,  showed 
the  aimual  dua  and  recripts  from  bitiation  fees,  locker  rentals, 
stmlio  renlalB,  for  tbe  year,  had  been  foore  than  suflicieni  to  pay 
all  cuRCOt  bills  snd  eipensa  by  sboui  ISO,  giving  the  club  a  good 
start  for  tSlO.    Both  tbe  secretary  and  treasurer  reports  were  ap- 


membei)  bad  Isken  during  tbe  previous  year,  and  staled  that  exhib- 
its had  been  held  in  the  new  quarten  since  the  club  took  potmion 
of  Ihem.  as  fcdlows:  — 

Mr.  H.  Ravell,  Exhibition  ol  Multicbrome  Gum  Print*,  June 
July,  and  August,  lOOS. 

The  EwDMf  Tiitpim  Phomgraphlc  Contest,  October  1  to  IS- 
ItOS. 

Department  of  Photography  of  tbe  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  October  IV  to  November  It.  IMS. 

WoA  of  Members  of  tbe  Camera  Qub.  November  21,  1908,  to 
Januarr  1.  IWO. 

Prof.  Ferd.  EUerman,  Photograi^iic  Views  of  ML  WDscoi  and 
Surrounding  Country.  January  9  to  February  13.  1909. 

Tbe  Sixth  Annual  CompetitioD  of  tbe  Plulii  Era  MagaiBK,  Feb- 

±  22  to  April  E. 
1909. 

The  Cenlury  Company  Color  Reproduction  of  Eluslratiom  tor 
Cn<iv>  Uatatini.  April  20  to  May  IS.  1909. 

Thomaa  R.  Manley,  Etchlnga  and  Pencil  Sketches.  May  IS  to 
June  IS,  1909. 


Memben'  Exhibit,  July,  Augost,  September,  and  October,  1009. 

Robert  S.  Kauffman  (of  WUkesborre,  Pa.),  November  16  to 
December  6,  1900. 

Mifls  Hden  Messenger  Muidock,  Direct  Color  Photography, 
December  6,  1909,  to  January  1,  1910. 

Wisconsin  Camera  Qub,  December  14,  1909,  to  January  1,  1910. 

The  committee  furdier  stated  that  the  work  of  the  members  had 
been  constancy  improving  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  also 
that  a  harmonious  interest  was  noticeable  among  the  members  and 
a  willingness  to  hdp  each  other  and  to  assist  the  committee  when 
called  upon  for  examples  of  their  work  for  exhibition  purposes. 
The  committee  suggested  the  possibility  of  having  from  time  to 
time,  in  addition  to  tiie  members'  permanent  exhibitions,  group 
exhibitions,  or  one-man  exhibitions,  which  proved  of  such  interest 
in  former  years.  The  report  was  signed  by  Charles  I.  Berg,  chair- 
man, and  Williard  P.  Little. 

Other  committees  made  brief  reports.  The  president  spoke  on 
the  excellent  status  of  the  dub,  and  thanked  the  members  for  the 
support  they  had  given  him  during  his  term  of  office. 

Following  his  remaiks,  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  pre«- 
dent  for  his  services  in  Ininging  the  dub  affairs  up  to  their  present 
effidency,  and  to  the  board  of  trustees  for  their  ^thful  work  in 
promoting  the  dub  budness. 

There  was  some  discussion  and  recommendations  made  that 
informal  meetings  be  hdd  monthly  to  consider  and  talk  about  vari- 
ous {^olographic  subjects.    After  this  an  adjournment  was  taken. 

Board  Meetings.  —  A  special  meeting  was  held  on  January  4 
to  consider  annual  reports  of  the  officers  and  other  matters  of  minor 
importance. 

The  annual  board  meeting  for  the  dection  of  officers  was  hdd  on 
January  6,  after  the  annual  dub  meeting.  The  officers  elected  fat 
the  ensuing  year  were:  F.  S.  Hastings,  pre«dent;  F.  Scott  Gerrish, 
vice-president;  Monroe  W.  Tmgley,  secretary;  Frank  M.  Hale, 
treasurer.  The  present  board  of  trustees  is  as  follows:  F.  S.  Hast- 
ings, F.  Scott  Gexrish,  Monroe  W.  Tingley.  Frank  M.  Hale,  Harry 
Coutant,  W.  H.  Qose,  WiUard  P.  Little,  Frederick  C  Beach,  F. 
Benedict  Herzog,  J.  Walter  Righter,  Maximilian  Toch,  Arnold 
Wood. 

Board  meeting,  January  11.  At  this  meeting  the  following 
standing  committees  were  appointed:  — 

CoMMiTTSBS.  —  Admission  Committee:  M.  W.  Tin^ey,  chair- 
man; Ed.  Hehn;  Dr.  Henry  Krouder.  House  Committee:  Amdd 
Wood,  chairman;  W.  H.  Qok.  Print  Committee:  Maximilian 
Toch,  chairman;  Willard  P.  Little;  Paul  Strand.  Lantern  Slide 
Committee:  Max  Schneider,  diairman;  W.  H.  Qose;  M.  W.  Sea- 
man. Meetings  Committee:  H.  T.  Rowley,  chairman:  Maximilian 
Toch;  Chester  A.  Darling;  A.  K.  Hanks.  Auditing  Committee: 
M.  W.  Tingley,  chairman;  F.  Scott  Gerrish;  W.  E.  Wilmerding. 
American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange:  F.  C.  Beach,  Interchange 
Qub,  director;  L.  V.  Halem,  librarian;  W.  N.  MUner,  repairs 
committee. 

Pictorial  Lecture  and  Dbuonstratign  on  the  Marvels  of 
Photography,  with  some  of  its  curiosities,  by  H.  Snowden  Ward, 
F.R.P.S. 

This  entertainment  was  hdd  on  Friday  evening,  January  14,  at 
Mendelssohn  Hall.  113  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  under  the 
ausfrfces  of  the  Camera  Gub.  The  attendance  was  somewhat 
disappointing,  on  account  of  the  very  severe  snowstorm  that  had 
prevailed  all  day  and  evening.  A/ter  a  litde  dday  in  starting.  Mr. 
Ward,  assisted  by  his  associate,  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Barber  of  Lon- 
don, began  his  lecture  by  making  an  indirect  flashlight  of  the  audi- 
ence, stating  that  at  the  dose  of  the  lecture  he  hoped  to  project  a 
transparency  of  the  negative  upon  the  screen.  Three  or  four  cam- 
eras were  on  the  idatform,  focused  on  the  audience.  With  the 
same  flash,  he  exposed  behind  large  flexible  negatives,  7  feet  long 
by  44  faiches  wide,  F^stman  gaslight  paper,  intending  to  devdop 
same  before  the  audience  latv . 

Then  from  a  lantern  in  Ae  rear  gallery  dides  were  projected 


upon  a  screen  at  the  rear  of  the  platform,  flhistrating  many  brandies 
of  photography.  First,  a  photograph  of  a  paper  negative  was 
shown,  made  by  Fox  Talbot  in  1886,  whom  Mr.  Ward  claimed  was 
more  the  fother  <rf  photography  than  Daguerre.  The  prepared 
paper  was  set  up  in  a  holder  in  the  rear  of  the  camera  and  exposed 
like  a  plate.  Talbot  couldn't  tell  how  long  to  expose  except  by 
observation.  He  had  a  small  hole  in  the  front  camera  section  dosed 
by  a  cork.  As  the  exposure  progressed,  he  would  pull  out  the  cork 
and  observe  the  darkening  zc^km  of  the  light  on  the  paper,  and  in 
that  way  determine  when  the  exposure  was  completed.  Mr.  Ward 
had  seen  all  the  utensils  and  things  Fox  Talbot  used,  on  a  visit  to 
the  latter's  son,  who  is  still  living.  Mr.  Ward  remariud  it  was  singu- 
lar that  a  large  percentage  of  i^tograi^iic  work  is  made  to-day  on 
a  flexible  material  like  paper.  Following  this  were  pictures  of  hi^- 
speed  photography,  showing  fast  trotting  horses,  high  divers,  flying 
bees,  hurdle  jumpers,  and  bullets  in  flight  from  a  gim.  Then  were 
shown  (Aotranicrograms  of  the  malaria  germs  in  the  stomadi  of 
a  mosquito,  and  details  of  the  sun  and  moon  nebuUe,  how  stars  are 
analyzed,  beauties  of  nature,  insects,  flowers,  bbds,  examples  of 
night  j^otograi^y,  the  lightning  flash,  photography  in  the  detection 
of  crime,  a  photograph  of  King  Edward  taken  through  the  eye  of  a 
bee,  being  a  multiple  photograph;  X-ray  photographs;  other  views 
showing  how  moving  pictures  are  made,  and  conduding  with  exam- 
ples of  i^otography  in  natural  colors  by  the  Langer  three-cdor 
method,  —  these  in  particular  being  soft,  ddicate,  and  dear, — 
and  Bnally,  specimens  of  the  Lumi^re  autochrome  process,  the  work- 
ing of  whidi  was  well  explained.  Among  the  examples  shown  was 
a  portrait  of  a  lady  in  low  neck  light  blue  dress,  taken  by  Mi»  Mur- 
dock,  which  was  especially  pleasing  because  of  its  softness  and 
ddicate  Ume.  At  the  condusion,  Mr.  Ward  attempted  to  devdop 
befOTe  the  audience  the  gaslight  exposures  taken  by  the  flashlight, 
by  dipping  a  rubber  swab  in  a  large  graduate  of  rytol  devdoper, 
and  si»eading  it  over  the  surface  of  the  exposed  sheet.  He  con- 
tinued to  apply  the  devdoper  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  but  was  obliged 
to  stop  for  the  lack  of  any  sign  of  an  image.  The  exposure  had 
beeb  too  short  He  finally  exhibited  on  the  screen  a  negative  pbo- 
tograi^  of  the  audioice  taken  in  the  beginning,  stating  that  the 
positive  from  the  negative  had  been  a  foilure.  He  used  stand  devd- 
opment  in  making  the  negative.  He  was  oUiged  to  apologiae  for 
some  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  demonstration,  stating  it  was  due 
to  the  dday  in  getting  a  good  part  of  the  apparatus  through  the 
custom  house  in  time.  The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co..  through 
its  New  York  reiwesentative,  Mr.  A.  Hanks,  supplied  the  optical 
projection  apparatus.  It  was  the  general  impression  that  Mr. 
Ward  had  gotten  up  a  simple  but  interesting  sdence  lecture.  His 
theme  was  that  photograi^y  in  the  present  age  is  so  simple  that  it 
can  be  used  by  the  masses  with  success. 


American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange.  —  The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  managers  was  hdd  at  the  rooms  of  the  Camera 
Club  of  New  York,  121  West  flSth  Street,  corner  Broadway,  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  January  12  and  13.  Mr. 
John  P.  Zenner  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  acted  as  a  substitute  for  Dr. 
Carios  E.  Cummings,  who  was  unable  to  attend.  The  members 
present  were  F.  C.  Beach,  of  New  York;  H.  R.  Terhune,  Orange, 
N.  J.;  O.  C.  Reiter,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Herbert  F.  Smith,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.;  John  P.  Zenner,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  total  number  of  slides  submitted  by  twenty  different  chiba 
was  1904  and  those  approved  were  slighdy  over  1200.  The  slides 
were  all  passed  through  the  dub  electric  are  lantern  and  projected 
upon  a  screen  ten  feet  square,  each  sUde  being  separatdy  voted 
upon.  The  dubs  foiling  to  send  sets  this  year  were  the  Denver, 
(Col.)  Club,  the  Photographic  Sodety  of  Philadd|4ua,  and  the 
Montdair  Camera  Qub.   The  latter  is  reported  to  have  disbanded. 

The  new  additions  to  the  Interchange  are  the  Taooma  (Wash.) 
Camera  Qub,  the  Los  Angdes  (Cal.)  Camera  Qub,  and  the  Ham- 
ilton (Canada)  Camera  Qub.  On  the  annual  report  the  general 
manager  stated  that  the  collection  of  F.nglish  slides  recdved  from 
London  last  fall  had  been  most  favoraUy  received  wherever  shown. 
Quba  desiring  particiilars  of  the  Interchange  should  addrtsa  F.  C. 
Beach,  general  manager,  301  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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PRACTICAL  RETOUCHING  FOR  AMATEURS 


HE  average  amateur,  if  such  there  be,  always  seems  to  fight  shy  of  retouching;  he 
S  almost  invariably  regards  it  as  an  art  that  is  quite  beyond  his  humble  capacity  and 
I  only  to  be  undertaken  by  his  professional  brethren.  That  is  because  he  docs  not  know 
*  how  simple  it  really  is.  Others,  again,  despise  it  and  reject  with  scorn  the  idea  of 
9  putting  any  band  work  on  the  negative  to  mar  its  photographic  purity.  That  is  because 
f  they  do  not  understand  it  and  because  they  judge  of  its  merits  by  the  atrociously 
over-retouched  and  badly  retouched  specimens  sometimes  seen  in  the  professional  show-case. 
There  are  really  very  few  negatives  —  that  is  to  say,  portrait  negatives  on  which  the  head  is 


of  any  size  —  that  would  not  be  greatly  improved  by  a  little  judicious  retouching.  Mark  well  the 
adjective  —  judicious.  Retouching  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  limitations  of  the  plate.  We  all 
know  how  the  ordinary,  imorthochromatized  plate  (another  splendid  adjective!)  is  affected 
by  color,  —  how  some  colors  come  out  too  light  and  others  too  dark,  —  and  it  is  because  of  this 
that  the  plate  has  to  be  assisted  by  *'that  clumsy  instrument,  the  human  hand."  Yellow  and  red 
are  non-actinic  colors;  and  therefore  any  yellows  or  reds  in  the  subject  (also,  of  course,  brown  and 
other  colors  containing  these  primaries)  is  apt  to  be  rendered  much  darker  than  it  appears  to 
the  eye,  so  that  any  freckles  or  blemishes  of  the  skin  become  greatly  exaggerated  in  a  photograph. 
In  the  most  brilliant  complexions  there  are  often  small  patches  of  uneven  pigmentation,  which  at 
a  short  distance  blend  into  the  tone  of  the  skin  and  are  not  noticed  by  the  eye,  but  such  patches, 
if  they  are  large  enough  to  be  rendered  by  photography,  do  not  escape  the  searching  eye  of  the 
lens,  and  are  rendered  with  startling  vividness.  Of  course  this  failing  can  be  remedied  to  a  great 
extent  by  using  orthochromatic  plates  and  a  ray  filter,  but  such  methods  are  rarely  practicable 
in  portraiture  on  account  of  the  increased  exposure  demanded  by  their  use.  Then,  again,  any 
lines  or  wrinkles  in  the  face,  when  permanently  fixed  in  a  photograph,  seem  much  more  noticeable 
than  in  real  life.  The  camera  does  not  create  these  lines  and  wrinkles;  they  are  really  there,  but 
owing  to  the  constantly  changing  lighting  and  the  varying  expressions  on  the  face  in  nature,  we 
scarcely  notice  them  until  they  are  ruthlessly  and  mercilessly  depicted  with  unimaginative  and 
mechanical  accuracy  by  the  lens  and  dry  plate.  Another  reason  why  a  little  retouching  is  often 
wanted  is  that  owing  to  the  high  side  lighting  usually  employed  under  a  skylight  or  an  indoor  por- 
traiture, the  shadows  under  the  eyes  and  the  labial  furrow  (the  shadow  from  the  nose  to  the  comers 
of  the  mouth)  become  unduly  accentuated. 

Faulty  lighting,  under-exposure  and  over-development  of  the  negative,  excessive  sharpness  of 
definition  in  focusing,  and  the  use  of  smooth  surface  paper  for  printing  all  tend  to  increase  the 
need  for  retouching,  so  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done  towards  lessening  this  need  by  paying  careful 
attention  to  the  lighting  of  the  face,  by  giving  a  full  exposure,  by  developing  carefully  to  keep  the 
negative  soft  and  thin,  and  by  finally  printing  on  a  paper  with  a  matt  or  even  rough  surface. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  focusing,  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  avoid  that  hard,  biting 
sharpness  of  definition  which  is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  merits  of  the  modem  high-class 
anastigmatic  lens.  Such  a  lens,  excellent  as  it  is  for  many  other  pur|X)ses,  is  almost  too  good  for 
portraiture,  and  I  would  strongly  advise  any  photographer  possessing  such  a  lens  who  wishes  to 
excel  in  portrait  work  to  use  only  half  his  lens  whenever  that  is  possible.  In  nearly  all  rectilinear 
or  symmetrical  lenses  each  combination  is  sufficiently  well  corrected  to  be  used  alone,  and  by  re- 
moving either  the  front  half  or  the  back  half  and  using  the  other  half  alone,  the  worker  will  find 
he  has  an  excellent  single  lens  which  will  give  very  pleasing,  slightly  soft,  definition  over  the  whole 
of  the  plate.  In  a  symmetrical  lens  each  combination  is  of  about  double  the  focal  length  of  the 
combined  lens;  and  this,  again,  is  a  decided  advantage  in  portraiture.  It  must  be  remembered,  of 
course,  that  the  half  lens  will  require  more  camera  extension  than  the  whole  lens,  and  that  it  will 
necessitate  a  longer  exposure  being  given;  but  when  the  light  is  good  and  rapid  plates  are  used, 
this  increased  exposure  is  not  a  sufficiently  serious  drawback  to  outweigh  the  advantages. 

There  is  another  method  by  which  excessive  sharpness  may  often  be  avoided,  and  that  is  by 
the  exercise  of  tact  in  dealing  with  the  sitter.  Many  photographers  are  apt  to  unduly  impress 
on  the  sitter  the  necessity  for  keeping  still,  so  much  so  that  the  sitter,  in  trying  to  carry  out  instruc- 
tions, assumes  a  rigid  and  wooden  attitude  and  shows  plainly  by  his  hard  and  fixed  expression 
that  he  is  trying  to  be  good.  That  is  not  the  best  way  to  get  natural  and  pleasing  results.  It  is 
much  better  to  tell  the  sitter  that  he  can  blink  and  breathe  quite  naturally  and  can  do  just  as  he 
likes  as  long  as  he  keeps  fairly  steady  during  the  exposure.  A  slight  change  of  expression  or  even 
very  slight  movement  of  the  head  during  the  exposure  seldom  spoils  a  picture;  on  the  contrary,  it 
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often  improves  it  by  softening  the  definition,  and  the  unnaturally  hard  cut-out  app>earance  of  a 
sharply  focused  picture  is  avoided  by  the  outlines  being  very  slightly  blurred.  This  movement 
must  not,  of  course,  be  overdone,  especially  in  small  pictures;  but  in  large,  broad  effects  it  is  sur- 
prising how  much  of  such  movement  can  take  place  without  spoiling  the  results.  In  my  own 
work,  in  doing  large  beads  of  small  boys  who  could  not  keep  still,  I  have  often  thought,  after 
making  the  exposure,  that  my  negative  would  be  a  "waster,"  but  many  such  have  given  me  much 
better  results  than  I  had  thought  possible. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done  in  the  preliminary  operations  to  reduce  the 
need  for  retouching  before  any  hand  work  is  done  on  the  negative.  And  all  these  preliminary 
operations  must  have  due  consideration.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  faulty  lighting  or  unskil- 
ful development  can  be  remedied  by  means  of  the  pencil.  The  object  of  retouching  is  to  improve 
the  operator's  best  work,  not  lo  correct  his  faults. 

"3 


Seeing,  then,  how  necessary  tt  is  lo  have  some  knowledge  of  retouching,  it  is  a  pity  that  ama- 
teurs who  are  keen  on  portraiture  should  not  avail  themselves  of  its  aid.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  sitter, 
nor' to  the  photographer's  reputation,  to  make  prints  from  an  unretouched  negative  if  the  sitter 
has  many  freckles. 

Although  it  takes  a  considerable  amount  of  study  and  experience  to  become  a  really  com- 
petent retoucher  from  the  professional  point  of  view,  it  is  not  dilficult  for  an  amateur  to  learn  enough 
about  it  to  enable  him  to  greatly  improve  many  of  his  negatives.  The  purely  mechanical  part  of 
the  work,  the  actual  manipulation  of  the  pencil,  can  easily  be  acquired  by  anybody,  but  it  is  in 
training  the  eye  to  see  exactly  where  the  pencil  work  should  be  put  that  some  care  and  practice 
is  necessary. 

The  materials  and  apparatus  required  for  the  work  are  not  considerable.  The  first  necessity 
is  a  retouching  desk.  This  can  be  purchased  from  a  dealer  at  prices  ranging  from  Jr  upwards,  but 
it  would  be  quite  easy  for  any  one  who  is  handy  with  tools  to  make  one  for  himself.  A  typical  form 
of  desk  is  shown  in  Fig.  i.  A  similar  one  can  be  made  of  three  Ijoards  hinged  together' and  sup|x»rted 
by  struts,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  middle  one  has  a  hole  cut  in  it,  over  which  the  negative 
is  laid  and  through  which  the  light  can  strike  upwards  through  the  negative.  The  lower  board, 
resting  on  the  table,  acts  as  a  reflector,  and  a  piece  of  white  blotting  papwr  laid  on  this  will  fonn 
an  excellent  reflecting  surface.  The  object  of  the  third  Ixiard,  the  one  at  the  top,  is  to  keep  some 
of  the  extraneous  light  out  of  the  worker's  eyes,  so  that  the  only  light  he  uses  is  that  which  is  re- 
flected upwards  through  the  negative.  Besides  the  desk,  a  retouching  pencil,  a  bottle  of  retouching 
medium,  a  small  piece  of  fine  sandpaper,  and  some  soft  old  linen  rag  are  all  that  are  required. 

The  best  sort  of  pencil  to  use  is  a  holder  with  loo.se  leads.  The  leads  are  made  in  six  degrees 
of  hardness,  No.  i  being  the  softest  and  blackest,  and  No.  6  the  hardest.  The  best  to  begin  with 
is  No.  3.  The  way  to  sharpen  the  pencil  is  to  use  fine  sandpaper.  This  can  be  obtained  specially 
for  this  purpose,  put  up  in  blocks  like  miniature  sketching  blocks,  but  the  ordinary  household 
variety  can  be  used  just  as  well.  It  is  very  important  to  get  a  long,  fine  point  to  the  pencil,  as  with- 
out this  it  is  impossible  to  do  fine  work  and  it  is  difficult  lo  see  where  the  lead  is  being  applied. 
In  order  to  secure  such  a  point,  about  three  inches  of  the  lead  should  project  from  the  holder,  and 
it  should  be  laid  almost  flat  on  the  sandpaper  and  rubbed  up  and  down  and  from  side  to  side  on 
the  sandpaper,  turning  the  pencil  all  the  lime,  until  the  point  is  of  almost  needle-like  sharpness. 
This  must  be  done  very  carefully  and  very  gently;  no  force  must  be  used,  or  the  lead  will  snap. 
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The  medium  is  l^est  applied  to  the  negative  with  a  piece  of  soft  linen.  Stretch  the  linen  over 
the  finger  tip,  moisten  it  with  a  touch  of  the  medium,  and  then  rub  the  medium  gently  on  to  the 
negative  with  a  circular  motion  of  the  finger.  Rub  it  in  gently  and  smoothly  until  it  begins  to  feel 
tacky.  Only  a  very  little  medium  is  required.  It  should  practically  just  be  rubbed  on  and  then 
rubbed  off  again;  this  will  leave  quite  enough  on  the  negative  to  enable  the  pencil  to  "take."  The 
medium  need  be  applied  only  to  those  parts  of  the  negative  on  which  retouching  is  to  be  done,  the 
face  and  the  hands;  but  in  this  case  it  is  necessary  to  be  particularly  careful  to  soften  off  the  edges 
where  the  medium  leaves  off,  otherwise  these  edges  might  show  as  marks  in  the  print.  Personally, 
I  think  it  is  safer  to  rub  the  medium  all  over  the  negative  when  it  is  a  small  one,  s  x  7  or  under, 
and  then  there  can  be  no  danger  of  any  marks  showing.  The  medium  must  be  rubbed  down  quite 
smooth;  there  must  be  no  lines  or  streaks,  and  it  must  always  be  rememt>ered  that  only  a  very 
small  quantity  is  needed. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  take  a  print  from  the  negative  before  starling  any  retouching;  and  if 
any  chemical  treatment  is  necessary,  such  as  reduction  or  intensification,  it  is  belter  to  do  anything 
of  this  sort  before  the  medium  is  applied.  A  print  is  very  useful,  too,  to  refer  to  while  the  retouch- 
ing is  being  done.  It  is  much  easier,  at  any  rale  until  some  experience  has  been  gained,  to  see  in 
a  print  which  are  merely  freckles  and  e.vaggerated  lines  and  which  are  the  shadows  that  are  essen- 
tial to  show  the  modeling. 

{To  he  roiilinned) 

I  as 
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THE  BROMOIL  PROCESS 

A.   H.   GARNER 


I  HE  oil  process  is  probably  well  known  now  to  the  great  majority  of  photographers  who 
read  the  current  literature  of  photography.    It  has  been  fully  dealt  with  by  several 
writers  in  the  press  and  also  by  demonstration.    This  method  may  be  called  the  day- 
light or  print-out  method. 
^^^^^^^^^^  The  bromoil  process  is  a  method  of  producing  a  similar  result  without  the  action 

of  light,  and  is  the  process  par  eoccellence  for  the  worker  whose  daylight  leisure  is  limited. 
Incidentally  there  are  other  advantages.  An  enlarged  negative  is  not  required,  as  for  the  oil  method, 
but  just  a  good  ordinary  bromide  print;  the  wide  and  ever  widening  choice  of  bromide  printing 
papers  must  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  most  exacting.  The  method  outlined  in  this  article 
appears  to  be  adaptable  to  all  bromide  papers,  but  not  necessarily  to  gaslight  papers.  Different 
makes  of  paper  require  slight  variations  in  treatment  to  get  the  best  results,  because  some  makers 
use  soft  gelatines,  some  use  hard  gelatines,  and  some  even  appear  to  use  a  hardening  agent  in  the 
emulsion.  Personally,  I  largely  use  a  make  which  will  stand  a  temperature  of  120®  of  heat  and  still 
not  melt  the  emulsion.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  bromoil  prints  on  this  paper  with  any  method 
of  preparation  except  my  own,  which  also  answers  well  with  Bamet,  Wellington,  Illingworth,  Ilford, 
and  Leto  papers. 

As  to  the  print  itself,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  better  the  print  is,  the  easier  it  is  to  get  a 
good  result.  There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  at  least  as  good  a  result  as  the  original  silver 
one,  whether  this  was  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  The  print  should  be  well  developed  and  harmonious, 
the  high  lights  somewhat  lower  in  tone  than  usual,  -the  deep  shadows  also  rather  darker  than  would 
be  called  for  in  a  finished  bromide  print,  but  not  by  any  means  dogged.  Leisurely  dev^opment 
in  a  developer  imder  normal  strength  should  give  the  kind  of  print  wanted.  Fog  must  be  avoided, 
and  the  print  must  be  well  fixed  and  washed.  For  fixing,  I  invariably  use  plain  h)rpo  to  which  is 
added  about  a  dram  of  potassium  metabisulphite  to  the  pint. 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  actual  developing  agent  matters,  by  this  method.  I  generally 
use  phenolin  (it  seems  akin  to  amidol),  but  I  have  also  used  amidol  and  rodinal  frequently,  without 
being  able  to  notice  any  difference. 

The  print  having  been  allowed  to  dry  for  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  soaked  in  cold  water  a  minute 
or  two  while  the  following  bath  is  prepared.  The  quantities  mentioned  will  be  found  to  be  sufficient 
for  a  whole-plate :  — 

Potassium  ferricyanide 2  grains 

Potassium  bromide 9  grains 

Potassium  bichromate 9  grains 

Ammonia  alum 18  grains 

Ten  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid 20  drops 

Water 2  ounces 

This  is  poured  into  a  porcelain  dish  and  the  temperature  raised  to  80°,  which  should  be  tested 
by  one  of  the  little  glass  thermometers  which  can  be  bought  for  a  small  sum.  I  warm  my  dish  by 
holding  it  over  a  gas  burner.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  has  settled  down  to  a  steady  80°  to  84®, 
the  print  is  placed  in  the  dish  quickly  and  rocked  while  bleaching  takes  place,  seeing  that  the  tem- 
perature does  not  drop  below  80°.  In  this  bath  the  image  changes  in  color,  becoming  a  sad  colored 
brown  and  losing  about  one  half  its  strength.  Two  minutes  should  be  sufficient,  but  four  will  do 
no  harm.  The  solution  is  then  poured  off,  and  the  print  washed  for  ten  minutes  in  running  water 
or  frequent  changes.  Before  this  time  has  elapsed  all  trace  of  the  solution  should  have  vanished 
from  the  print.  I  attach  importance  to  this  thorough  washing.  Without  it  results  are  somewhat 
uncertain.    This  and  the  bleaching  at  a  high  temperature  are  the  principal  features  of  the  method. 
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At  this  stage  the  print  already  shows  some  symptoms  of  relief,  more  marked  in  the  case  of  some 
papers  than  others,  and  it  would  take  ink  readily  enough  in  this  state,  although,  in  general,  there 
would  be  a  tendency  for  the  whites  to  take  up  ink  also,  and  so  lead  to  discoloration  and  flatness. 

The  next  step,  then,  is  to  place  the  print  in  a  2^  to  5  per  cent  sulphuric  acid  bath,  at  about  65*^ 
to  70^.  The  former  is  sufficient  with  soft  gelatine  papers,  the  latter  will  be  required  with  harder 
gelatines.  At  higher  temperatures  —  as,  for  instance,  in  midsummer  —  it  is  necessary  to  use  much 
weaker  baths.  This  bath  performs  two  functions.  It  softens  the  unaffected  gelatine,  so  that  the 
relief  becomes  more  marked  and  the  ink  takes  and  is  repelled  more  vigorously;  and  secondly,  it 
dissolves  out  the  chromic  salts  which  partly  form  the  image.  The  time  in  this  bath  must  be  gauged 
by  experience.  Two  minutes  to  ten  minutes  are  about  the  limits.  If  the  bath  is  poured  off  and  the 
print  is  allowed  to  drain  in  the  dish,  one  can  generally  tell  by  the  amount  of  visible  relief  whether 
it  has  been  acted  upon  sufficiently. 

The  image  changes  in  this  bath.  It  becomes  very  faint,  and  its  color  changes  to  a  pale  yellowish 
brown.  It  is  then  washed  in  a  few  changes  of  water,  and  immersed  in  a  fixing  bath  containing  a 
little  metabisulphite  or  even  plain  sodium  sulphite.  I  generally  use  the  same  bath  as  I  use  for  fixing 
bromide  prints,  and  have  not  noticed  any  ill  effects.  It  is  then  again  washed,  and  the  print  is  ready 
for  pigmenting  in  the  usual  way.    The  whole  procedure  should  not  take  more  than  half  an  hour. 

I  have  not  noticed,  so  far,  that  the  temperature  of  the  washing  or  fixing  baths  affects  the  final 
result.  On  general  grounds  it  would  appear  advisable  to  avoid  extremes  in  this  respect.  Neither, 
for  instance,  should  approach  the  freezing  point,  and  the  final  wash  might  preferably  be  in  water 
round  about  the  temperature  of  the  room  in  which  pigmenting  was  done.  Some  papers  seem  to 
give  relief  very  easily.  These  appear  to  be  soft  gelatine  papers.  Others  show  scarcely  any  relief, 
but  some  of  my  best  results  have  been  on  prints  which  showed  not  a  particle  of  relief,  although  the 
image  presented  the  matt  and  shiny  surface  with  which  oil  printers  are  familiar. 

Having  described  the  preparation  of  a  normal  print,  I  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks  regarding 
the  substances  used,  my  past  experiences  and  experiments.  The  formula  given  is  one  arrived  at 
by  experiment.  It  has  formed  the  starting  point  for  many  other  experiments,  which  have  yielded 
interesting  results,  —  results  which  may  point  out  a  better  or  shorter  way  later  on;  but  up  to  the 
present  I  have  not  found  a  more  reliable  formula  than  the  one  given.  It  contains  five  ingredients, 
and  the  action  of  these  on  the  silver  print,  and  on  each  other,  has  to  be  mainly  guessed  at.  So  there 
is  evidently  a  large  field  for  inquiry,  improvement,  and  simplification. 

The  formula  above  involves  three  separate  "bleachers."  First,  potassium  ferricyanide  and 
bromide  (giving  rise  to  a  silver  bromide  image) ;  second,  the  same  salts  with  the  addition  of  potassium 
bichromate  (giving  rise  to  an  image  containing  silver  chromate) ;  and  third,  potassium  bichromate 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  a  mixture  which  will  also  bleach  the  image. 

It  is  the  second  process  of  bleaching  which  tells  in  the  bromoil  process,  because  chemical 
action  this  way  not  only  bleaches  the  image,  but  also  tans  the  gelatine  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  silver  dejxjsit.  I  venture  the  theory  that  the  ferricyanide  and  bromide  convert  the  silver  image 
into  nascent  silver  bromide,  which  is  further  converted  into  silver  chromate,  and  the  oxygen  set  free 
by  the  reduced  bichromate  is  what  tans  the  gelatine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  alum  and  hydrochloric 
acid  be  omitted  the  resulting  image  will  take  the  ink,  but  very  sparingly. 

If  the  alum  l>e  now  added  the  effect  is  very  marked.  Bleaching  in  the  deepest  shadows  goes  on 
very,  very  slowly,  or  even  stops  short  altogether,  while  the  capacity  of  the  image  for  taking  ink  is 
intensified  greatly,  so  much  so  that  the  deepest  shadows  tend  to  reversal  or  even  become  quite 
reversed. 

I  have  used  some  .st)ft  gelatine  paf>ers,  which  have  given  quite  satisfactory  results  with  only 
these  four  ingredients,  but  the  whites  have  always  shown  some  tendency  to  discoloration.  If  a 
little  of  the  ten  [>er  cent  hydrochloric  acid  be  now  added,  it  manifests  itself  in  the  following  ways:  — 
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1.  It  makes  the  bleaching  quicker. 

2.  It  raises  the  key  of  the  whole  print,  thus  —  (a)  keeping  the  whites  pure;  (b)  tending  to 

prevent  reversal. 
Five  drops  of  the  acid  solution  to  the  ounce  is  sufficient  for  a  soft  gelatine  paper,  while  as  much  as 
twenty  drops  may  be  used  with  the  hardest.  If  any  particular  paper,  under  normal  treatment, 
seems  too  prone  to  take  the  ink,  and  works  stiffly  in  consequence,  an  increase  in  the  acid  will  put 
this  right.  Further,  a  soft  or  weak,  delicate  print  is  best  bleached  with  the  minimum  of  acid,  while 
an  over-dense  one  can  be  done  with  the  maximum.  I  have  found  the  acid  addition  to  be  a  very 
potent  regulator. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  formula  includes  ammonia  alum,  but  ordinary  potash  alum  would 
probably  do  as  well.  The  first  named,  however,  is  a  cleaner  salt,  being  in  nice  white  crystals  like 
sodium  sulphite. 

The  temperature  of  the  bleaching  bath  may  appear  extraordinary  to  some.  I  myself  do  not 
understand  why  bleaching  at  such  a  high  temperature  is  requisite,  but  it  is  so.  I  can  only  assume 
that  the  higher  temperature  in  some  way  favors  the  particular  chemical  action  which  is  essential 
to  success;  viz.,  the  reduction  of  potassium  bichromate  by  the  silver  image  and  the  proportionate 
tanning  of  the  gelatine.  At  a  lower  temperature  —  say,  60°  to  65°  —  the  image  is  certainly  bleached, 
but  the  final  result,  from  the  bromoil  point  of  view,  is  quite  different  and  greatly  inferior.  Some 
hard  gelatine  papers  appear  to  do  best  at  even  higher  temperatures,  especially  if  there  are  no  very 
deep  shadows.  If  there  are,  then  a  high  temperature  —  say,  90°  to  100°  —  may  cause  reversal  in 
them.  In  fact,  too  much  heat  (or  too  little  acid)  acts  in  a  manner  very  analogous  to  too  much  light, 
namely,  reversal  sets  in  at  a  point. 

The  thorough  washing  after  bleaching  is  important.  It  tends  to  help  the  formation  of  relief, 
besides  which  any  solution  left  in  the  print  appears  to  have  a  hardening  tendency,  in  conjunction 
with  the  acid  bath  which  follows.  This  latter  bath  (the  sulphuric  acid),  if  made  up  fresh  (as  is 
advisable),  should  be  left  to  cool,  as  the  addition  of  the  acid  to  the  water  sends  up  the  temperature 
considerably.  The  keeping  value  of  these  solutions,  or,  at  least,  the  bleaching  solution,  is  a  point 
worth  considering.  I  had  fully  expected  that  the  same  would  keep  indefinitely,  but  there  seems 
some  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  will.  The  matter  is  in  the  experimental  stage,  and,  pending  this, 
I  always  make  up  fresh  solution  for  each  print.  The  formula  given,  omitting  the  acid,  would  prob- 
ably keep  well.    Can  some  reader,  more  experienced  in  chemistry,  confirm  this? 

The  process  outlined  above,  if  carefully  adhered  to,  will  turn  out  uniformly  good  results.  The 
ink  takes  gradually  and  uniformly,  the  image  can  be  built  up  to  any  degree  of  strength,  and  any 
part  can  be  lightened  of  its  load  of  ink  by  gentle  **  hopping,"  without  in  any  way  spoiling  the  surface, 
which  is  quite  durable,  and  will  stand  vigorous  action  with  a  stiff  brush.  The  whites  repel  with 
ease,  and  delicate  gradations  are  retained,  except,  possibly,  in  the  very  high  lights. 

These  will  require  care  and  skill  to  bring  out,  they  are  so  exceedingly  delicate,  and  the  difference 
in  sensitiveness  to  ink  of  the  gelatine  surface  is  so  minute.  Personally  I  do  not  think  that  the  oil 
process  unaided  will  ever  be  able  to  compete  with  the  matchless  perfection  of  gradation  shown  in 
the  highest  lights  by  a  good  bromide  or  platinum  print.  Neither  is  such  perfection  requisite  for 
pictorial  effect,  where  suggestion  plays  so  important  a  part.  But,  supposing  that  a  bromide  print 
intended  for  bromoil  should  possess  a  very  delicate  sky  or  clouds,  which  it  was  desirable  to  retain 
in  all  their  delicacy,  this  could  be  done  in  the  following  way:  After  bleaching  and  washing,  the 
print  is  placed  in  a  very  weak,  slow-acting  developer,  such  as  would  take  perhaps  fifteen  minutes  to 
redevelop  the  print  fully.  This  will  slightly  redevelop  the  print,  and  bring  out  just  those  faint 
delicacies  which  oil  printing  would  lose.  The  developer  is  poured  off,  and  the  print  washed  and 
completed  as  for  bromoil,  and  inked  up  as  usual.  The  ink  should  preferably  be  a  black,  but  the 
deposit  is  so  slight  and  colorless  that  it  will  scarcely  show  anyway.  —  Photography, 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  ANASTIGMAT 

CHESTER    F.    STILES 

M  time  to  time  we  are  asked  lo  jxjint  out  and  explain  the  advantages  of  the  anastig- 
t  lens.  This  question  sometimes  comes  from  a  disappointed  purchaser  who  is 
satisfied  with  the  achievements  of  the  lens  after  his  first  few  trials,  sometimes 
m  the  prospective  purchaser. 

The  amateur  {and  the  professional  as  weU)  fails  to  appreciate  the  main  points 

difference  between  the  rapid  rectilinear  —  the  typical  ordinary  lens  —  and  the 

modem  anastigmatic  combinations.    In  these  latter,  speed  is  the  most  striking  advantage  gained, 

because  a  cheaper  lens  stopped  down  is  automatically  corrected  and  made  more  perfect,  so  thai 

it  will  give  negatives  of  finer  definition. 

If  we  wish  to  demonstrate  the  difference  between  the  old  and  new  types  of  lenses,  we  can 
do  so  by  photographing  a  flat  surface,  such  as  a  bill  board  covered  with  lettering.  If  the  rapid 
rectilinear  is  used  wide  open,  the  comers  of  the  negative  will  be  out  of  focus  when  the  center  is 
sharp,  or  I'ice  versa.  No  position  can  be  found  that  will  give  satisfactory  definition  all  over  the 
plate.  This  is  because  the  field  of  the  lens  is  ciu-ved,  like  a  saucer,  and  the  plate  receiving  the  image 
is  a  plane.  If  the  lens  is  stopped  down,  the  comers  will  then  become  sharp.  It  is  of  course  assumed 
that  the  image  of  the  board  nearly  fills  the  plate  when  the  test  is  made,  and  that  the  size  of  plate 
used  is  the  one  for  which  the  lens  is  listed. 

The  anastigmat  will,  however,  give  an  image  of  the  board  of  equal  sharpness  all  over  when 
the  lens  is  used  at  its  largest  opening.  This  means  in  practice  a  very  great  gain  in  speed,  for  the 
exposure  at,  say,  f.  6,  will  tw  only  a  seventh  or  an  eighth  of  that  necessary  for  the  rectilinear,  which 
must  be  stopped  down  to  give  sharpness  all  over. 

Stopping  down  a  lens  corrects  the  optical  defects  in  only  a  negative  manner.  That  is,  the 
marginal  rays  of  light  from  a  given  point  in  the  negative  are  prevented  from  reaching  the  plate, 
where  they  would  produce  a  blur  instead  of  coming  to  a  proper  focus.  In  the  anastigmat,  every 
ray  of  light  is  made  to  do  some  work  in  the  production  of  the  image,  and  all  rays  are  bent  so  that 
they  must  come  to  focus  correctly  on  the  plane  of  the  plate  and  need  not  Ije  thrown  away  by 
stopping  down. 

Now  in  taking  a  group  we  have  a  condition  approximating  the  bill  board  test.  Our  subjects 
are  arranged  in  rows.  If  a  group  arranged  in  a  single  row  is  taken  as  an  example,  we  must  stop 
down  to  insure  the  end  figures  l>eing  in  focus,  or  else  we  form  our  group  in  the  arc  of  a  circle.  In 
case  we  correct  (with  loss  of  speed)  by  stopping  down  (he  lens,  we  get  distorted  end  figures.  This 
is  real  distortion  and  should  not  be  confused  with  the  so-called  distortion  of  short  focus  lenses, 
which  is  merely  the  exaggerated  perspective. 

It  is  much  more  convenient  to  work  to  a  straight  line  than  to  a  curve  in  arranging  groups.  The 
anastigmat  will  define  the  whole  line  of  figures  sharply  from  end  to  end.  In  case  the  lens  is  quite 
short  in  focus,  we  should  take  care  that  the  end  figures  do  not  look  straight  ahead  like  the  central 
figures,  because  the  lens  will  otherwise  show  a  partly  side  view. 

When  two  or  more  rows  are  included  we  meet  a  new  problem.  If  we  focus  on  the  front  row, 
the  back  row  is  out  of  focus,  and  vice  versa.  This  is  due  lo  the  fact  that  depth  is  regulated 
by  the  diaphragm.  In  other  words,  no  manufacturer  tan  claim  any  superiority  over  another 
in  depth  unless  he  compares  a  short  focus  lens  of  his  own  with  a  long  focus  one  of  his  rival.  We 
therefore  slo|)  down  the  lens,  focusing  on  an  intermediate  point  between  the  front  and  back  rows. 

The  diaphragming  down  of  the  lens  in  the  case  of  the  anastigmat  is  much  less  than  with  the 
rapid  rectilinear.  When  a  sufficient  depth  of  field  is  attained,  no  further  stopping  is  necessary 
with  the  anastigmat.  The  rapid  rectilinear  will  probably  need  a  much  smaller  ajierture  in  order 
to  correct  the  corner  definition,  although  the  depth  in  the  center  may  be  satisfactory. 
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Practical  photographers  will  at  once  see  the  advantage  of  large  stops  in  lenses  with  good  defini- 
tion, for  the  special  purpose  of  making  flash-lights.  Obviously  the  less  light  necessary,  the  less 
the  cost  of  flash  powder,  the  less  the  danger  of  fire  and  the  less  smoke  produced. 

In  photographing  a  building,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  stopping  dpwn  of  a  rapid  rectilinear 
in  order  to  gain  marginal  definition  is  so  great  that  very  distant  objects  are  also  sharply  defined. 
This  is  a  positive  objection,  for  the  attention  of  the  observer  is  diverted  from  the  principal  object 
of  interest.  In  the  anastigmat  the  distant  planes  will  be  softly  defined,  if  the  diaphragm  be  used 
simply  to  attain  the  depth  of  field  necessary  to  give  good  definition  of  the  principal  object. 

There  are  a  few  cases  where  the  curved  field  of  the  rapid  rectilinear  is  an  advantage.  When 
used  to  portray  a  street  scene  looking  down  the  street,  or  an  angle  in  a  public  square,  it  gives  sharp 
edges,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  general  disposition  of  the  subject  itself  fits  the  field  of  the  lens. 

If  the  object  of  the  photographer  is  to  produce  a  landscape  with  every  visible  object  sharp 
and  the  whole  plate  rich  with  minute  detail,  the  anastigmat  should  be  focused  on  the  hyperfocal 
distance.  This  is  the  condition  which  obtains  when  photographs  for  reproduction  are  wanted. 
At  the  risk  of  being  called  technical,  we  will  describe  how  hyperfocal  distance  is  computed.  Focus 
on  the  extreme  distance,  with  the  lens  wide  open.  Note  the  nearest  point  in  focus.  The  distance 
in  the  field  from  infinite  distance  to  the  hyperfocal  point  will  be  the  depth  of  field,  and  the  distance 
from  the  hyperfocal  point  to  the  camera  will  be  the  hyperfocal  distance;  At  equal  apertures,  the 
longer  the  focus  the  greater  the  hyperfocal  distance,  or  with  lenses  of  equal  focal  length,  the  smaller 
the  stop,  the  smaller  the  hyperfocal  distance. 

If  the  hyperfocal  point  be  focused  on,  leaving  distance  out  of  the  question,  it  will  now  be  pos- 
sible to  have  sharp  all  objects  beyond  one  half  the  hyperfocal  distance  from  the  lens  up  to  extreme 
distance.  A  little  thought  will  show  that  it  may  be  possible  for  a  short  focus  lens  at  a  large  opening 
to  have  more  planes  in  focus,  i.e.,  more  depth  of  field,  than  a  long  focus  lens  stopped  down.  It 
will  show  also  that  fixed  focus  or  universal  focus  will  be  approximated  when  the  focal  length  is 
reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  distance  and  foreground  images  fall  practically  on  the  same  plane. 

The  formula  for  the  nearest  point  in  focus  at  the  same  time  as  distant  objects  (the  figure 
usually  given  in  tables  for  focusing)  is  as  follows:  x  =  loo  f^  -s-  12  a,  where  f  =  equivalent  focus 
in  inches,  and  a  the  focal  ratio  number,  such  as  6.3,  16,  etc.,  (on  the  F  scale).  The  formula 
assumes  that  the  circle  of  confusion,  i.e.,  the  diameter  of  the  minute  circle  in  the  image  which 
represents  a  point  in  the  object,  is  not  over  i-ioo  of  an  inch.  For  greater  accuracy,  as  in  negatives 
intended  for  enlargement  or  lantern  projection,  the  formula  becomes  200 f^  -^  12  a,4oof^  -^  12  a,  etc., 
according  to  the  confusion  circle  taken  as  a  standard. 

The  results  of  these  figures  are  given  below  for  various  focus  lenses  and  various  stops: — 


Focus 

^ 

in  inches 

f.4 

f.5-6 

f.6.3 

f.8 

f.ii 

•3 

f.12.5 

f.i6 

f.  22.6 

f.25 

f.32 

3 

19 

14 

12 

9  7 

6. 

9 

6.3 

4-9 

36 

3  3 

2.6 

4 

34 

24 

21-5 

17 

12 

II 

8.7 

6.3 

56 

4.5 

5 

53 

36 

34 

26 

18 

17 

13 

9-3 

8.8 

6.9 

6 

75 

54 

43 

38 

27 

24 

18 

14 

12 

10 

7 

103 

74 

65 

52 

37 

33 

26 

19 

17 

13 

8 

134 

96 

85 

67 

48 

43 

34 

25 

22 

17 

10 

2og 

149 

134 

105 

75 

68 

53 

38 

34 

27 

The  table  shows  that  anastigmat  lenses  need  stopping  down  if  universal  focus  in  a  landscape 
is  required.  In  fact,  if  a  very  long  focus  lens  be  used  and  the  light  conditions  are  abnormally  poor, 
it  might  be  better  procedure  to  use  a  smaller  camera  with  a  good  short  focus  anastigmat  wide  open, 
thus  gaining  depth  of  field  without  sacrificing  speed,  and  afterward  enlarging  the  resulting  negative. 

The  focal  length  of  an  anastigmat  is  an  important  consideration,  especially  in  group  work. 
The  shorter  the  focus  the  greater  the  depth  of  field,  but  naturally  this  gives  large  front  row  images 
and  tiny  back  rows.    The  longer  focus  lens  is  of  course  slower,  but  the  images  in  various  rows 
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are  more  equal  in  size.  By  careful  focusing,  the  long  focus  lens  can  be  used  with  great  success, 
and  the  pictures  being  more  natural  appeal  to  the  customers,  and  sell  better.  The  best  advice 
that  can  be  given  in  this  line  is  to  use  the  longest  focus  lens  your  space  will  permit. 

For  enlargement  work,  the  anastigmat  is  naturally  adaptable  on  account  of  its  flat  field.  Its 
office  here  is  to  project  a  perfectly  flat  image  on  a  perfectly  flat  field.  In  copying  a  new  feature 
presents  itself.  The  lens  which  is  ordinarily  used  to  make  a  5  x  7  plate  will  cover  an  8  x  10  plate 
if  used  for  full  size  copies,  for  the  camera  extension  is  doubled  as  well  as  the  distance  from  lens 
to  object  being  copied.  The  ratio  of  reduction  in  copying  or  of  enlargement  in  the  enlargement 
process  is  a  small  one,  as  i  to  i  in  same  size,  J,  J,  J,  etc.,  in  copying  on  reduced  scale,  or  8  to  i, 
etc.,  on  enlargements.  We  should  remember  that  ordinary  negative  making  demands  great  ratios 
of  reduction,  such  as  200  to  i,  and  where  a  lens  is  intended  for  copying  or  enlarging  mainly,  it  is 
wise  to  get  one  which  is  corrected  and  adjusted  for  these  small  ratios.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  opticians  have  calculated  so  accurately  that  the  most  markedly  unsymmetrical  lenses  will  satisfy 
the  conditions  of  rectilinearity  and  show  no  marked  distortion  when  used  in  copying. 

In  telephotography,  the  magnified  image  contains  the  errors  of  the  positive  lens  multiplied 
by  the  magnification  used.  Consequendy  we  need  a  high  intensity  objective  combined  with  the 
telephbto  lens  itself.  As  telephotography  is  concerned  mainly  with  very  distant  objects,  and  no 
very  near  foreground  is  included,  the  lens  does  not  need  to  be  stopped  down  much  to  improve 
sharpness.  It  is  more  important  to  have  perfection  in  the  defining  power  of  the  lenses  themselves. 
The  main  difficulty  in  telephotography  seems  to  be  vibration,  which  will  be  very  evident  on  the 
longer  exposures  necessary,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  telephoto  is  really  a  substitute 
for  a  very  long  focus  lens  —  a  lo-inch  lens  with  8  power  telephoto  being  really  an  80-inch  focus 
objective.  The  second  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  most  distance  appears  blue  to  the  eye  and  the  prob- 
lem is  to  reproduce  gradation  in  blues,  which  demands  color-sensitive  plates,  color  screens  and 
increased  exposure. 

In  portraiture,  the  older  types  of  portrait  lenses  hold  their  own  against  the  anastigmat.  The 
brilliant  central  illimiination  of  the  portrait  types  and  the  vignetting  away  of  the  edges  common 
to  them  seem  to  fit  the  head  and  bust  effects  which  form  the  bulk  of  photographic  portraiture. 
Anastigmats  with  diffusing  devices,  by  which  the  adjustment  of  various  parts  of  the  lens  is  con- 
trolled, give  very  similar  effects,  with  the  added  advantage  that  when  adjusted  for  anastigmatic 
definition,  a  standing  figure  is  easily  made  without  undue  stopping  down.  A  true  portrait  lens 
needs  tremendous  stopping  down  for  standing  figures  unless  at  a  distance,  whereas  the  anastigmat 
does  not.  The  photographer  with  a  diffusing  anastigmat  thus  obtains  a  universal  lens  suitable 
for  busts,  three-quarters,  full  lengths,  and  groups. 

In  direct  opposition  to  the  anastigmat  with  its  elaborate  corrections  is  the  anachromat  of 
Darlot, —  known  as  the  Puyo-Pulligny  Lens,  and  the  Meniscus  Portrait  Lenses  of  Gundlach. 
These  lenses  have  a  great  diffusion  of  focus  and  are  sought  after  for  very  soft  portrait  effects. 

While  a  good  optical  equipment  is  an  excellent  investment  and  can  be  used  upon  a  modest 
and  simple  camera  box,  its  performance  in  testing  and  in  practice  is  affected  by  the  accuracy  of 
the  camera  box  itself.  Many  a  fine  lens  has  been  condenmed  by  the  prospective  purchaser  because 
his  camera  is  not  rigid  nor  accurate  enough  for  the  precision  of  the  new  lens.  The  faster  the  lens 
the  more  important  this  factor  becomes.  A  heavy  lens  on  a  light  front  standard  may  cause  the 
standard  to  tip  forward,  the  plate  holder  may  not  register  perfectly  with  the  plane  of  the  ground 
glass,  or  the  swing-back  may  have  too  much  play.  Any  cause  which  contributes  towards  throwing 
the  plate  out  of  parallelism  with  the  lens  flange  is  fatal  to  proper  working  of  the  lens.  To  put 
the  problem  in  another  way,  the  axis  of  the  lens  must  be  at  all  times  exactly  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  plate.  This  accuracy  of  mounting  is  of  particular  importance  in  reflecting  cameras 
which  are  worked  mainly  at  large  apertures. 
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The  anastigmat  is  used  in  the  many  delicate  tasks  of  photography  in  connection  with  science 
and  industry.  For  star  mapping  the  Series  V  Cooke  seems  to  be  a  prime  favorite,  on  account  of 
its  ability  to  give  stars  as  points  on  the  plate  without  coma  effects.  In  photomicrography  special 
lenses,  such  as  Micro  Tessar  and  Micro  Planar,  are  substituted  for  the  regular  microscope  lenses 
for  many  effects.  In  spectrum  photography,  where  the  absorption  of  ultra-violet  light  is  a  dis- 
advantage, special  lenses  made  of  quartz  have  been  used  which  will  pass  this  invisible  light.  In 
color  photography  and  in  tri-chromatic  printing  processes,  special  Apochromatic  lenses  are  neces- 
sary, which  bring  not  only  the  yellow  and  blue  together  at  the  same  focus  on  the  plate,  but  the  red 
as  well.  This  gives  a  practical  advantage  in  producing  all  the  printing  blocks  for  the  various  colors 
the  same  size,  which  saves  retouching  expenses  later.  Many  other  uses  are  known,  but  we  allude 
to  these  few  merely  to  show  the  adaptabih'ty  of  the  anastigmat  to  the  most  trying  conditions. 
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A  few  words  in  dosing  in  reference  to  speed  of  lenses.  We  often  hear  an  enthusiastic  photog- 
rapher boasting  of  the  speed  of  his  lens  when  stopped  down,  by  which  he  made  an  over-exposure, 
Practically  speaking,  the  rapidity  of  a  lens  varies  only  with  the  stop  used,  barring,  of  coursCj  the 
possibility  of  a  lens  with  discolored  cement  which  would  naturally  slow  the  exposures.  To  be 
more  specific,  the  $too  anastigmat  stopt>ed  down  to  f.  i6  is  no  more  rapid  than  the  cheap  hand 
camera  lens  at  the  same  aperture.  But  the  anastigmat  at  a  large  opening  still  gives  sharp  pictures, 
whereas  the  cheap  lens  fails  to  cover  the  plate  under  the  same  conditions,  and  from  this  fact  we 
say  that  our  lens  has  a  speed  of  f.  6.8,  f.  S-^.  f-  4-5-  as  the  case  may  be.  This  reserve  power  in  the 
anastigmat  is  of  unestimable  value  and  permits  the  use  of  the  lens  under  light  conditions  that  the 
cheap  lens  can  never  overcome.  In  making  these  comparisons,  the  reader  is  warned  against  con- 
fusing unifonn  system  lens  markings  with  the  F  values  discussed  in  this  article,  remembering  that 
f.  4  is  double  f.  5-6,  which  in  turn  is  twice  f.  8,  the  complete  series  with  U.  S.  equivalents  being  given 
below. 

F  values 4  5.6         8        11.3  16         zi.6         32  4;  i         64 

U.S.  numbers 12  4  S  16  v  6j  iiS  156 
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[E  use  of  the  reflecting  camera  is  becoming  more  general  every  day  among  amateur 
photographers,  as  its  great  convenience  and  efficiency  are  better  appreciated. 

It  is  adapted  not  only  for  speed  work  but  for  street  scenes  and  genre,  and  even 
for  landscapes,  as  the  non-inverted  image  is  easier  to  compose.  Unfortunately  for 
the  average  amateur,  the  high  prices  asked  for  modem  reflectors  put  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  many  to  whom  photography  is  merely  a  pastime.  However,  it  is  possible 
for  one  who  combines  some  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools  with  a  little  mechanical  ingenuity,  to 
build  for  himself  a  practical  and  satisfactory  reflector,  as  follows:  I  will  assimie  that  the  reader 
owns  an  ordinary  folding  camera,  fitted  with  a  detachable  reversible  back,  and  with  a  lens  of  not 
less  than  6-inch  focus.  There  is  a  shallow  rebate  on  this  back,  usually  5f  inches  square,  fitting 
into  the  camera  box,  and  the  dimensions  given  in  the  following  description  are  based  on  the  assump- 
tion of  a  rebate  of  this  size,  although  slight  differences  can  be  easily  adjusted  in  construction  of 
the  camera.  Figure  (i)  shows  a  sectional  view  of  the  interior  of  the  camera,  (a)  being  the  reversible 
back  fitted  to  the  camera  box  (b).  This  is  constructed  of  any  convenient  soft  wood,  such  as 
white  pine,  \  inch  thick,  and  it  is  advisable  to  put  it  together  with  screws.  The  side  pieces  are 
9  inches  long  by  7  inches  high,  the  bottom  being  9  inches  long  and  the  same  width  as  the  rebate 
of  the  back. 

At  the  upper  rear  end  of  the  box  is  set  the  crosspiece  (c),  ij  inches  deep  by  f  inch  wide. 
Next  to  this  is  the  frame  (d)  of  \  inch  stuff,  4f  inches  long,  2  inches  deep,  and  the  same  width  as 
the  box,  between  the  sides.    A  top  board  extends  from  the  frame  to  the  front  of  the  box. 

The  mirror  (e)  which  reflects  the  image  from  the  lens  is  supported  on  a  swinging  board  (f), 
5i  inches  long  by  4^  inches  wide.  This  is  hinged  to  the  lower  rear  edge  of  the  frame  (d)  and  a 
strip  of  thin  black  leather  is  glued  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  mirror  and  to  the  frame,  to  act  as 
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a  light  trap.  The  lower  edges  of  the  frame  are  faced  with  strips  of  black  velvet  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  mirror  is  arranged  to  hang  at  an  angle  of  45®  supported  on  the  crosspiece  (g)  which  is  if  inches 
high. 

A  piece  of  heavy  stiflF  card  mount  (h)  6  inches  high  by  5J  inches  wide  has  a  4  x  5  horizontal 
opening  cut  in  the  center,  and  is  then  set  perpendicularly  in  the  box,  the  upper  edge  resting  against 
the  frame  (d)  and  the  lower  against  a  cleat  on  the  bottom  board.  The  ground  glass  (i)  is  5 J  inches 
long  by  4J  inches  wide,  and  rests  on  cleats  within  the  frame  (d)  about  ij  inches  below  the  top. 
Its  position  is  not  permanently  fixed  \mtil  the  camera  is  finally  tested.  A  curtain  shutter  of  the 
focal  plane  type  is  now  to  be  fitted  into  the  space  between  the  partition  (h)  and  the  back  of  the 
box.  It  is  made  on  the  same  lines  as  the  lens  curtain  shutter  described  in  the  October  number 
of  American  Photography.  The  upper  roller  (j)  is  of  thin  brass  tube  f  inch  outside  diameter, 
it  is  5f  inches  long,  and  revolves  on  a  shaft  of  i  inch  ro\md  brass  rod  6^  inches  long,  and  is  fastened 
concentrically  to  t\ie  latter  by  wrapping  the  rod  with  one  layer  of  No.  10  copper  wire,  over  which 
the  tube  is  slipped  and  all  three  well  sweated  with  solder.  The  lower  roller  (k)  is  the  same  length 
as  the  upper  and  contains  a  spiral  spring  5  inches  long  of  No.  22  steel  wire  wrapped  around  the  shaft 
and  fastened  in  holes  drilled  in  both  shaft  and  tube.  The  length  of  the  lower  shaft  is  6^  inches. 
The  shafts  revolve  in  holes  drilled  in  perpe^xdicular  brass  strips  (i),  |  inch  wide,  5^  inches  long, 
screwed  to  the  sides  of  the  box.    The  holes  are  |  inch  from  the  ends  of  the  strips. 

The  curtains  are  of  thin  black  "skiver"  leather,  8  inches  long  by  5^  inches  wide,  one  end  is 
wrapped  and  glued  for  two  tiuns  aroxmd  the  rollers,  the  other  folded  and  glued  over  strips  of  i-32d 
inch  brass,  J  inch  wide  and  a  trifle  over  5}  inches  long. 

A  small  hole  is  drilled  at  each  end  of  the  strips,  and  a  piece  of  fine  braided  fish-line  4^  inches 
long  is  tied  at  one  end.  of  the  upper  bar.  A  similar  piece  is  tied  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  lower 
bar.  The  loose  ends  are  then  passed  through  the  holes  in  the  opposite  bars  and  attached  to  little 
clips  of  spring  brass  i  inch  long  which  fold  over  and  grip  the  bars.  By  sliding  these  clips  in  opposite 
directions,  more  or  less  of  the  cord  is  pulled  through  and  the  ends  of  the  ciutains  drawn  together 
or  separated. 

Figure  (2)  shows  the  details  clearly.  The  left  hand  ends  of  both  roller  shafts  project  through 
the  side  of  the  box,  the  upper  one  to  a  distance  of  |  inch,  the  lower  f  inch.  Each  is  fitted  with 
a  small  toothed  wheel,  such  as  can  be  purchased  from  a  gear  manufacturer,  ^  inch  diameter,  J  inch 
face,  and  the  central  holes  are  reamed  out  to  make  an  easy  driving  fit  over  the  ends  of  the  shafts, 
both  being  driven  on  to  within  i-i6th  inch  of  the  side  of  the  box.  Figure  (3)  shows  the  details 
of  the  mechanism  controlling  the  mirror  and  shutter  release.  The  operating  lever  (m)  made  of 
3-i6th  inch  square  bar,  is  attached  with  a  machine  screw  to  a  short  shaft  of  J  inch  rod,  passing 
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through  the  side  of  the  box  and  supported  in  two  brass  plates  screwed  to  the  latter,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  wall  of  the  box.  Soldered  to  the  inner  end  of  the  shaft  is  an  arm  (n)  having  a  roller  wheel 
(n')  secured  at  its  outer  end,  so  placed  as  to  bear  against  the  under  side  of  the  mirror  board  or  sup- 
port (f),  Fig.  i. 

To  the  rear  or  lower  end  of  the  operating  lever  (m)  is  soldered  an  extension  lever  (o)  which 
projects  upward  at  an  angle  to  lever  (m)  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  lower  end  of  the  pawl 
release  lever  (p),  the  latter  having  a  V-sbaped  pawl  formed  at  its  upper  end  to  engage  and  lock  the 
ratchet  gear  on  the  end  of  the  upper  curtain  shutter  shaft.  Lever  (p)  is  held  against  the  ratchet 
gear  by  the  spring  (q).  The  length  of  the  levers  (m),  (n),  (o),  and  (p)  is  about  a  inches,  but 
should  be  accurately  determined  by  experiment,  as  well  as  the  angles  at  which  they  are  set.  The 
inner  lever  (n)  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  push  the  mirror  up  against  the  frame  (d),  when  (n) 
is  in  a  perpendicular  position.  The  lever  (o)  should  then  be  in  contact  with  the  lower  end  of  (p) 
and  a  slight  further  pressure  downward  on  the  operating  lever  (m)  releases  the  shutter.  The  lower 
gear  on  the  end  of  the  curtain  shutter  spring  winding  shaft  is  locked  by  a  small  spring  actuated 
pawl  (r)  so  that  when  the  gear  is  revolved  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  the  shutter  spring  can  be 
tightened. 

In  Fig.  I  at  the  right  is  the  lens  supporting  adjustable  box  (s)  capable  of  being  moved  out 
or  inward.  The  box  (s)  is  4  inches  wide,  4  inches  high,  and  3  inches  deep,  and  has  an  open 
front  end.  In  the  rear  partition  a  round  hole  is  cut  to  receive  the  back  of  the  lens,  and  the  shutter 
flange  is  screwed  over  the  hole.    The  box  is  supported  on  a  front  board  (t)  6\  inches  wide  by  6) 
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inches  high,  with  an  opening  the  same  size  as  the  box.  This  is  closed  with  a  small  door  (not  shown 
in  the  cut)  hinged  at  the  bottom  and  held  with  a  latch  hook. 

The  front  board  is  firmly  secured  by  screws  to  the  upper  leg  of  a  right-angled  piece  of  i-i6th 
inch  brass  (u)  f  inch  wide  (Fig.  4).  The  lower  leg  is  soldered  to  a  i  inch  wide  brass  strip  (v), 
5  inches  long,  with  beveled  edges,  which  slides  between  two  similarly  beveled  strips  (w)  (w), 
f  inch  wide,  5  inches  long,  screwed  to  the  bottom  of  the  camera.  A  short  brass  link  (x)  connects 
the  slide  (v)  to  a  focusing  lever  (y),  6  inches  long,  pivoted  at  the  left  side  of  the  bottom.  The  ar- 
rangement is  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  4.  In  place  of  using  a  bellows  to  connect  the  lens  box  and 
camera,  a  strip  of  the  same  thin  black  leather  used  for  the  curtains  is  glued  to  the  rear  outside 
edges  of  the  lens  box  and  to  the  front  of  the  camera  box,  as  shown  at  (z)  Fig.  i. 

The  focusing  hood  (A)  is  7  inches  high  and  is  made  of  a  piece  of  focusing  cloth,  the  rubber 
lined  style.  The  lower  end  is  to  be  tacked  and  glued  to  the  interior  of  the  frame  (d)  close  tothegroimd 
glass.  A\\  the  top  is  a  wooden  frame  (B),  3  inches  wide  by  4  inches  long,  with  a  2  x  3  inch  rec- 
tangular opening.  A  brass  angle  strip  is  screwed  to  the  frame  and  the  lower  leg  rests  in  a  socket 
on  the  under  face  of  the  camera  lid  which  is  6^  inches  long  by  6^  inches  wide  and  is  hinged  to  a 
cross  strip  2  J  inches  wide. 


FIG.  4 

The  lid  is  held  up  by  the  arm  (E)  pivoted  to  the  left  side,  the  lower  end  being  notched  to  slip 
over  a  screw  in  the  side  of  the  box,  as  shown. 

The  whole  interior  of  the  box  is  painted  with  flat  black  varnish,  which  dries  dull,  and  all  joints 
in  the  woodwork  as  well  as  the  bellows  (z)  are  examined  carefully  for  light  leaks.  Any  fotmd  are 
stopped  with  strips  of  black  paper  glued  on,  or  with  leather  in  the  case  of  the  bellows.  The  outside 
of  the  camera  may  be  covered  with  thin  black  grain  leather  to  make  a  neat  finish.  Before  attaching 
the  focusing  hood  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  the  correct  position  of  the  upper  grotmd  glass,  as 
follows:  The  camera  back  is  fastened  in  place  with  small  hooks  over  screws  in  the  back.  U  the 
back  does  not  fit  perfectly  against  the  box  the  rear  edges  of  the  latter  are  faced  with  strips  of  black 
velvet.  The  back  being  in  place,  turn  the  lens  toward  an  open  window  giving  a  well  lit  distant  view, 
raise  the  mirror  with  the  finger  lever,  and  move  the  focusing  lever  until  the  view  is  sharp  on  the 
lower  glass.  Now  drop  the  mirror  and  adjust  the  upper  ground  glass  up  or  down  imtil  the  view 
is  sharp  there  also.  The  glass  is  then  permanently  fixed  in  this  position.  The  camera  is  now  turned 
to  some  well  lighted  object  a  few  feet  away,  and  if  the  camera  has  been  constructed  according  to 
the  directions,  this  also  will  be  found  sharply  defined  in  both  glasses.  A  somewhat  neater  arrange- 
ment for  the  shutter  release  can  be  used  if  the  width  of  the  camera  is  increased  by  ^  inch  on  both 
sides. 
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This  will  allow  the  upper  gear  and  the 
lever  arms  (o)  and  (p)  being  [daced  within 
the  camera,  only  the  finger  lever  showing. 
This  will  of  course  necessitate  an  increase 
'  of  I  inch  in  the  length  of  both  roller  shafts 
also.  I  should  have  stated  before  that  the 
curtain  is  wound  up  by  a  key  on  the  upper 
shaft.  This  may  be  made  from  the  winding 
key  of  an  alarm  clock,reamedout  to  Stand 
soldered  on.  The  operation  of  the  camera 
is  as  follows:  The  curtain  slit  is  set  at  the 
desired  width  by  sliding  the  clips  along  the 
edges,  as  described,  the  curtain  is  wound  up 
to  the  top,  and  the  focusing  hood  erected. 
A  loaded  plate  holder  is  slipped  into  the 
back,  the  dark  slide  drawn  and  the  desired 
picture  is  viewed  and  composed  on  the  up- 
per ground  glass,  where  it  will  appear  right 
side  up.  The  proper  focus  is  obtEuned  by 
moving  the  lever,  and  when  all  is  satisfac- 
tory the  operating  lever  (m)  is  pressed 
down,  throwing  the  mirror  up  out  of  the 
way  and  releasing  the  shutter. 

If  carefully  made  this  instrument  will 
do  thoroughly  satisfactory  work,  compar- 
ing favorably  with  expenMve  factory-made 
apparatus. 
The  photograph   shows  a  camera  made  by  the  author,  on  similar  lines  to  the  one  described, 

except  that  a  regular  rack  and  pinion  was  substituted  for  the  lever  for  focusing.    This  camera 

was  used  for  two  years  with  great  satisfaction. 


THE  CCMPLETED  CAMERA 


SOME   BEGINNERS'   TROUBLES 

J.  CLARENCE  NORTON 

r  I  am  going  to  relate  about  "Some  Beginners'  Troubles,"  or,  more  properly 
making,  "  Some  Troubles  of  a  Be^nner, "  will  not  be  of  any  value  to  the  professional, 
t  to  the  hundreds  of  those  who  are  thinking  of  taking  up  photography,  this  article 
1  be  of  utility. 

During  the  summer  of  1908  my  family  returned  home  from  a  visit  to  my  wife's 
her  and  brought  home  many  kodak  views  of  their  pleasures  there.  My  wife  said 
we  ought  to  have  a  camera.  In  May,  1909,  my  sister-in-law  visited  us  and  brought  the  little  kodak 
with  her.  The  many  excellent  views  taken  by  her  convinced  me  that  I  should  get  a  camera  at 
once.  Now,  I  want  to  impress  on  my  readers  the  fact  that  I  did  not  know  the  slightest  thing 
about  cameras  or  photography. 

I  knew  that  a  negative  was  a  treated  plate,  and  that  a  lens  was  the  eye  of  the  camera,  and 
that  is  all  I  did  know.  The  nearest  photographer  was  ten  miles  away,  and  I  did  not  go  to  the  town 
be  was  in  more  than  once  a  year.  I  did  not  know  there  was  a  great  journal  like  American  Photog- 
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RAPHY.  In  fact  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  one  more  ignorant  of  the  craft  than  I  was,  and 
my  many  blunders,  which  finally  led  on  to  success,  will  be  of  value  to  any  beginner. 

The  views  taken  by  my  sister-in-law  were  taken  from  here  (Kansas)  back  to  St.  Louis,  and 
there  developed  and  printed,  so  I  had  no  chance  to  learn  anything  from  her;  yet  in  spite  of  no  help 
or  advice,  except  the  meagre  instructions  that  came  with  the  camera  in  July,  I  had  by  November 
printed  and  sold  fourteen  gross  of  post-cards  at  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen,  or  over  $125,  and  had 
a  gross  for  myself,  most  of  the  work  being  done  Sundays  and  nights. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  get  in  touch  with  some  firm  that  sold  cameras,  and  the  only  thing 
to  do  under  the  circumstances  was  to  send  to  the  two  great  mail-order  houses  in  Chicago  for  their 
catalogues.  This  I  did,  and  then  for  the  first  time  I  learned  the  difference  between  a  box  and  a 
view  camera. 

After  burning  midnight  oil,  I  sent  in  an  order  for  a  4  x  5  view  camera  with  rack  and  pinion 
focus  movement  and  reversible  back,  anastigmat  lens  working  at  f.  6.8,  twelve  double  plate  holders, 
Bee  meter,  developing  powders,  developing  tank,  post-cards,  and  toning  and  fixing  powders. 

My  tripod  was  a  tilting  top  combination,  and  to  this  combination  I  owe  the  fact  that  in  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  negatives  I  now  have,  there  is  not  one  in  the  lot  but  what  the  picture  is 
square  in  the  plate  and  centered  correctly.  I  speak  of  this  because  I  recently  had  given  to  me 
about  two  himdred  negatives  taken  in  Africa  by  an  old  friend,  and  every  one  of  the  views  is  either 
too  high  up  or  too  low  on  the  plate.  They  must  have  been  taken  by  a  view-finder  which  was  not 
in  line  with  the  plate.    I  don't  see  how  I  could  get  along  without  this  tilting  top  tripod. 

My  camera  came  with  the  stop  set  at  32,  and  as  I  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  stops  I  never 
changed  it.  So  all  my  work  in  July,  August,  and  September  was  done  with  stop  32  and  i-ioo  of 
a  second  exposure,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  was  good;  but  when  the  sun  got  south  in  November  I 
began  to  learn  something  about  the  stop  and  exposure  which  will  be  related  farther  on. 

I  happened  to  have,  on  the  farm,  a  potato-storage  warehouse  of  large  dimensions.  When 
the  double  doors  and  ventilator  were  closed,  this  was  of  inky  darkness,  and  it  was  in  this  building 
that  I  established  my  dark  room.  An  incubator  four  feet  square  made  a  handy  table  and  a  shelf 
near  by  contained  my  gallon  bottles  and  fixtures.  The  temperature  of  this  room  runs  from  34® 
in  winter  to  75°  in  smnmer,  and  it  has  proved  to  be  a  good  place  for  a  dark  room. 

I  never  had  any  trouble  loading  or  unloading,  and  in  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  negatives 
I  never  have  had  one  injured  in  the  least  by  light  or  finger  marks. 

Having  a  tank  holding  twelve  plates,  I  thought  it  would  be  economy  to  take  twelve  views 
and  then  develop  the  twelve  plates  all  at  once.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  in  case  of  a  failure 
it  would  be  more  economical  if  I  only  had  two  or  three  plates  in  the  tank. 

I  took  twelve  views,  using  the  stop  at  32  as  it  had  come  to  me  and  the  shutter  at  i-ioo  of  a 
second,  and  like  all  beginners  I  focused  by  the  scale  marked  on  bed  of  camera  and  by  pacing  off 
the  distance,  instead  of  by  the  ground  glass  as  I  should  have.  Fortunately  the  scale  was  correct 
and  the  lens  a  very  fast  one,  and  the  plates  were  Hammer's  and  Seed's  very  fastest,  working  at  a 
speed  of  250. 

Now,  the  instruction  book  sent  with  the  camera  did  not  have  anything  to  say  about  tank 
development,  and  I  only  had  the  printed  circular  sent  out  by  the  makers  with  the  tank,  which 
briefly  said,  "develop  for  twenty  minutes,  then  wash." 

All  my  goods  bore  the  trade  mark  of  a  first-class  house  and  a  picture  showed  the  operator 
pouring  the  developer  into  the  tank  with  an  8-ounce  graduate.  Of  course  I  did  the  same,  and 
soon  found  out  that  it  took  the  graduate  three  times  full.  I  afterwards  discovered  that  the  plates 
contained  a  high-water  mark  where  each  graduate  of  developer  left  off  that  would  have  ruined 
them. 

Right  here  I  want  to  enter  a  protest  against  such  deceptive  pictures.    Had  the  picture  shown 
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the  operator  pouring  the  developer  into  the  tank  from  a  quart  bottle  instead  of  an  8-ounce  graduate, 
I  and  perhaps  many  others  would  not  have  been  misled. 

So  ignorant  was  I  that  I  did  not  know  that  plates  had  to  be  fixed  in  hypo  or  kept  out  of  the 
light  until  in  the  fixing  bath,  so  of  course  I  rushed  out  of  doors  with  the  plates  as  soon  as  the 
twenty  minutes  were  up  and  held  them  one  at  a  time  up  to  the  light  to  look  at  them.  With  a  great 
shout  of  joy  I  called  the  family  to  see  the  pictures  in  the  plates,  which  were  splendid,  and  the 
family  showered  praise  on  me  and  the  little  camera. 

After  drying  the  plates  two  or  three  hours  my  sister-in-law  coaxed  me  to  try  to  print  some 
as  she  was  going  home  that  afternoon,  and  she  expressed  a  wish  to  take  some  views  home  with  her. 

How  I  wish  I  could  draw  the  veil  right  here!  We  were  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  great  mistake 
I  had  made  and  were  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight  at  the  prospect  of  making  prints  so  easily 
and  quickly. 

With  all  the  family  looking  on,  I  put  a  plate  in  the  frame,  inserted  a  card,  and  put  it  out  in 
the  bright  sunlight,  and  we  waited  in  happy  anticipation  about  five  minutes.  When  I  opened  the 
frame  and  pulled  off  the  card  —  I  was  dumbfoimded.  Instead  of  the  pretty  view  on  *the  card 
which  I  had  expected,  the  card  had  stuck  to  the  plate  and  torn  off  the  gelatine  when  I  removed  it, 
and  it  was  a  sight  to  see.  My  sister-in-law  gave  me  the  horse  laugh,  and  to  this  day  I  have  never 
forgiven  her. 

The  shock  of  this  failure  and  the  lack  of  sympathy  of  the  family  nearly  crazed  me.  However, 
I  soon  rallied,  and  remembered  that  I  had  eleven  more  left,  and  I  let  my  sister-in-law  go  home 
without  any  prints;  but  I  promised  to  mail  her  some  in  a  few  days. 

After  forty-eight  hours*  drying  I  made  sure  the  plates  were  dry;  then  I  put  my  printing 
frames  to  work  and  let  them  work  all  day.  Still  I  could  not  see  any  print  on  the  cards,  although 
the  pictures  showed  plainly  enough  in  the  plate  when  held  up  to  the  light.  All  the  next  day 
they  failed  to  print,  and  the  thought  that  I  had  failed,  when  so  sure  of  success,  nearly  made  me 
cry. 

I  wrote  to  the  mail-order  house  in  Chicago  and  explained  the  trouble  to  them  and  asked  them 
for  advice.  In  about  a  week  I  got  the  reply:  **Fix  the  plates  in  hypo  after  developing  and  wash- 
ing, being  careful  not  to  expose  them  to  the  light  until  they  have  been  in  the  fixing  bath  one  minute 
or  more,  and  to  keep  them  in  the  bath  twice  as  long  as  it  took  to  take  the  cream  out.'' 

Here  was  a  revelation  to  me.  The  instruction  book  said  nothing  about  tank  development, 
and  of  course  the  tank  makers  did  not  go  to  the  trouble  to  tell  the  novice  to  "fix**  the  plates,  yet  I 
suppose  there  are  thousands  who  start  in  photographic  work  who  are  as  ignorant  as  I  was.  If  I 
were  a  photographic  manufacturer,  I  would  give  more  explicit  instructions  and  also  give  the  names 
of  this  and  other  photographic  journals,  so  that  the  ignorant  novice  way  out  on  the  prairie  could 
not  possibly  fail  to  go  right. 

My  first  twelve  plates  were  a  great  shock  to  me,  but  I  soon  rallied,  saying  to  myself  that  I 
had  found  out  my  trouble  and  was  now  O.K. 

I  had  several  colts  and  show  horses  that  I  intended  to  take  to  the  local  fair,  and  I  was  very 
anxious  to  take  their  pictures  so  I  could  sell  some  cards  at  that  time.  The  fair  was  to  be  about 
September  lo,  and  it  was  now  nearly  August.  Every  failure  meant  a  week's  delay,  as  I  could  get 
no  time  to  take  views  except  on  Sunday. 

Fortunately  we  had  a  great  drought  and  the  sky  was  bright  and  dear  most  of  the  time.  At 
any  rate  I  remember  I  worked  every  Sunday  imder  a  clear  sky,  and  about  the  first  Sunday  in  August 
I  again  took  twelve  views  of  the  colts  and  horses,  using  the  camera  as  before.  I  developed  and 
fixed  the  plates  that  night  and  put  them  in  the  rack,  up  overhead  in  my  creamery  building,  to  dry 
for  the  night.  Early  next  morning  I  took  a  look  at  my  negatives  and  was  nearly  stunned  to  find 
them  all  stuck  up  and  ruined  by  little  gnats.  Wherever  a  gnat  had  stuck  to  the  wet  gelatine,  the 
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gelatine  had  cracked  or  shrunk  away  in  drying,  and  the  struggles  of  each  gnat  to  get  loose  had 
made  a  spot  in  the  emulsion  on  the  plate  as  big  as  a  pea. 

Out  of  the  twelve  plates  I  only  printed  from  one,  and  that  one  had  many  blemishes  in  it, 
caused  by  the  gnats.  The  picture  was  of  a  colt  lying  down  in  the  barn  dooryard,  not  much  of  a 
background,  and  the  colt  looked  aa  if  it  had  ulcers  on  its  body.  With  this  blemished  plate  I  learned 
to  print,  develop,  and  &x  cards,  also  to  wa^h  and  dry  them. 

This  second  failure  put  me  back  another  week,  and  my  family  began  to  clamor  for  post-cards 
to  mail  to  their  friends.  I  got  no  sympathy  from  them,  as  they  thought  any  one  ought  to  know  better; 
so  I  went  to  work  all  over  again,  taking  twelve  more  views,  developing,  washing,  fixing,  rinsing, 
and  this  time  I  left  them  in  the  dark  room  to  dry,  leaving  the  board  doors  open,  but  having  the 
screen  doors  dosed.  No  flies  or  gnats  got  on  them  this  time,  but  in  the  night  a  hard  wind  arose, 
and  as  the  potatoes  had  left  a  fine  sediment  on  the  cellar  floor,  this  fine,  dry  dust  blew  all  over  the, 
wet  gelatine  on  the  plates,  causing  thousands  of  pin-holes  in  each  plate. 

Again  I  was  in  the  depths  of  despair,  as  not  one  of  these  plates  was  good.  I  printed  a  few 
cards  from  one  plate,  showing  my  thirteen-year-old  boy  driving  his  four-months-old  colt  to  road 
cart,  with  fly  net  on  the  colt.  Middle  of  August  and  no  good  negatives  yet,  and  only  time  to  work 
on  Sunday! 

Again  1  took  twelve  views,  swearing  by  the  great  horn  spoon  that  no  failure  should  overtake 
me  this  time.  I  covered  the  negatives  over  with  fly  netting,  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  tempera- 
ture io8°,  I  put  them  in  the  house  to  dr>-. 

At  six  o'clock  I  looked  at  them,  wondering  the  while  what  calamity  would  overtake  me  this 
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time,  and  I  found  the  heat  had  caused  the  film  to  melt  and  run  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  plate. 
I  up-ended  them  and  trusted  it  would  run  back  again,  but  it  never  did;  and  although  the  views 
were  nice,  one  end  of  the  plates  was  so  much  thicker  than  the  other,  that  I  gave  up  the  idea  of 
ever  printing  from  them. 

This  was  my  last  failure,  as  I  had  about  exhausted  all  the  blunders  that  I  could  have  possibly 
stumbled  on. 

It  was  now  only  a  few  days  to  the  fair,  and  1  went  all  over  the  work  again,  developing  and 
fixing  the  plates  late  in  the  day.  Covering  the  rack  up  with  mosquito  netting,  I  placed  them  out 
in  the  United  States  government  thermometer  shelter  that  I  have.  This  is  surrounded  with  slat- 
blinds  and  is  out  in  my  field  seventy-five  feet  from  the  house  and  five  feet  above  the  groimd.  This 
ended  my  troubles  with  plates,  except  that  I  have  now  learned  better  than  to  attempt  to  develop 
any  more  than  six  plates  at  a  time.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  when  twelve  plates  are  devel- 
oped at  once  in  the  tank,  the  gelatine  sides  are  too  close  together,  and  I  never  could  get  all  the 
developer  washed  off  so  there  would  be  no  smooches  on  them.  This  closeness  of  the  plates  in  the 
tank  should  be  remedied  by  the  tank  makers,  as  when  only  six  are  treated  at  a  time,  a  seven  minutes* 
dashing  up  and  down  in  a  bucket  of  water  will  always  remove  all  developer,  while  with  twelve 
plates  in  the  tank  and  ten  minutes'  rinsing,  there  will  surely  be  some  in  the  middle  with  developer 
left  in  them,  and  the  hypo  will  cause  smooches  on  the  plates. 

When  I  have  plenty  of  water,  I  let  a  barrel  of  water  run  through  the  tank,  and  this  does  very 
well;  but  I  have  only  a  limited  supply  of  soft  water,  and  cannot  often  spare  a  barrel  of  it,  so  I  now 
develop  only  four  to  six  at  a  time  and  rinse  them  off  in  a  bucket  of  water,  churning  them  violently 
up  and  down  for  seven  minutes. 

{To  he  concluded) 


INSPIRATIONS  OF  THE  SIXTH  AMERICAN  SALON 

{Camera  Work  (dease  copy) 

Mr.  Paul  Lewis  Anderson's  quite 
A  disciple  of  Clarence  H.  White;  — 

A  Smith  lens,  he  insists 

Used  in  sunshine  or  mists 
Will  make  any  old  subject  look  right. 

The  eminent  H.  W.  Minns 

Gets  the  proper  reward  for  his  sins;  — 

His  prints  he  would  issue 

On  Japanese  tissue. 
And  now  thev  resemble  dead  skins! 

A  prescription  for  prints  d  la  Eisen:  — 
Mix  gunpowder,  gum,  smoke,  and  pizen. 

Smear  the  mix  on  a  card 

Two  feet  by  one  yard  — 
The  result  will  be  something  surprizenl 
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PORTRAIT 

WANDA  VON  DEBSCHITZ-KINOWSKI,  MUNICH 

German  Proftisiotial  Section.  Dresden  Exposilion 


OUR   LONDON   LETTERS 

A.   H.   BLAKE,  M.  A. 

ERTAINLY  the  most  important  matter  to  speak  of  this  month  is  the  change  which 
is  taking  place  in  the  two  great  London  exhibitions.  I  mentioned  last  time  that  those 
Americans  who  exhibit  at  the  Royal  should  have  their  work  ready  betimes,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  New  Gallery  being  no  longer  available,  the  R.  P.  S.  exhibition  would 
have  to  be  held  elsewhere  and  probably  at  a  different  time  of  year.  The  exhibition 
will  be  held  in  August,  and  the  gallery  will  be  the  fine  rooms  of  the  Oil  Institute  in 
Piccadilly.  It  adjoins  Prince's  Restaurant  and  has  good  accommodation,  but  the  principal  room  will 
have  to  be  reserved  for  trade  purposes  and  the  second  best  for  scientific  exhibits,  so  that  the  accom- 
modation for  pictures  will  be  restricted  and  consequently  the  judging  more  severe  than  even  last 
year.  The  position  of  the  gallery  is  a  good  one,  but  the  time  of  year  (August)  at  which  the  exhibition 
will  have  to  be  held  most  unfavorable,  as  the  moneyed  people  are  absent  from  town  on  holiday. 
Probably  the  smallness  of  the  room  devoted  to  the  pictorial  work  will  not  be  a  disadvantage,  and  a 
smaD  show  of  the  best  work  made  obligatory  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case  will  do  the  Royal  no  harm 
at  any  rate  for  one  year.  Americans  should  remember  that  the  alteration  of  date  will  necessitate 
the  pictures  being  despatched  from  them  at  least  six  weeks  earlier  than  on  previous  occasions. 

The  news  relative  to  the  salon  is  more  sensational  For  the  first  time  in  seventeen  years  the 
linked  Ring  is  to  hold  no  salon  as  a  united  body,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  no  exhibition  will  be 
held*  At  the  same  time  of  year  and  with  the  same  energetic  and  capable  secretary,  Mr.  Reginald 
Craigie,  there  will  be  held  the  London  Salon  of  Photography,  organized  by  a  number  of  the  Links 
who  fed  that  the  salons  of  the  two  past  years  have  not  been  worked  on  the  right  lines  and  that  a 
reversion  to  old  methods  is  necessary  if  any  success  is  to  be  attained.  The  names  of  the  organizers  of 
the  London  Salon  of  Photography  are  as  follows;  J.H.Anderson  (L.  R.),  Alexander  Keighley  (L.R.), 
Win  Cadby  (L.  R.),  Mrs.  Cadby  (L.  R.),  F.  J.  Mortimer  (L.  R.),  A.  H.  Blake  (L.  R.),  Chas.  Job 
(L.^R.),  E.  R.  Ashton  (L.  R.),  Ward  Muir  (L.  R.),  Reginald  Craigie  (L.  R.),  David  Blount  (L.  R.), 
J.  B.  B.  Wellington  (L.  R.),  C.  H.  L.  Emanuel  (L.  R.),  and  E.  O.  Hopp^.  The  allegiance  of  some 
of  the  finest  continental  and  American  workers  is  already  assured,  and  so  is  the  success  of  the 
exhibition.  At  the  London  Salon  of  Photography  all  exhibitors  may  rest  assured  that  every  single 
picture  will  receive  the  dispassionate  judgment  of  the  members,  and  the  names  here  published  are 
a  sufiSdent  guarantee  that  no  fads  or  fancies,  no  one-sided  points  of  view,  will  interfere  with  their 
judkious  selection  of  the  best  work  of  the  best  men  in  the  photography  of  to-day. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  in  the  press  (and  I  contributed  a  paper  on  the  subject  at  one 
ofTthe  recent  meetings  of  the  R.  P.  S.)  on  the  present  position  of  British  pictorial  photography. 
The  general  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  as  the  pioneer  days  are  over  and  the  standard  has  risen 
80  greatly  in  the  past  few  years,  no  very  new  or  startling  developments  are  to  be  expected,  that  it 
will  be  exceptional  for  new  men  and  new  pictures  of  commanding  importance  to  be  forthcoming, 
and  the  progress  will  be,  as  it  has  been  of  late,  slow  but  very  sure  and  very  great  Between  one  year 
and  another  no  very  startling  advance  may  be  discernible,  but  over  a  period  of  two  or  three  years 
a  most  valuable  advance  will  be  apparent  I  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  throughout  the  London 
•odety  exhibitions  the  advance,  say,  since  1904,  has  been  most  remarkable;  pictures  which  used  to 
command  attention  and  receive  awards  are  hopelessl)  behind  if  shown  now.  No  doubt  America 
has  the  same  tale  to  tell,  though  possibly  amongst  you  the  number  of  noticeable  and  outstanding 
pictures  is  greater,  as  befits  a  new,  vigorous,  and  original  people.  The  woriL  which  the 
R.  P.  S.  has  done  over  here  is  not  easily  estimated.  The  gradual  upward  pressure  of  its  exhibi- 
tioD  standard  has  raised  the  whole  tone  of  British  pictorial  work  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Its 
work  will  be  as  valuable  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  and  perhaps  more  so,  for  it  will  prevent  dis- 
couragement following  the  general  leveling  up  of  excellence. 


The  Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies  in  connection  with  the  R.  P.  S.  stands  for  a  big  idea, 
which  as  far  as  I  know  is  not  worked  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic  —  nothing  less  than  the  binding 
leather  in  one  organization,  for  conference,  mutual  help,  and  united  effort,  the  members  of  all 
the  photographic  societies  in  the  kingdom.  Of  course  the  societies  do  not  all  belong,  and  there  are 
parts  of  En^nd  where  Federations  have  occupied  the  ground,  but  the  work  which  has  already 
been  done  is  most  important  and  far-reaching.  As  I  write,  an  exhibition  of  the  selected  work  of 
the  AiBliation  throughout  Great  Britain  is  on  the  walls  of  the  R.  P.  S,,  afterwards  it  will  travel 
round,  as  the  Salon  does  in  America,  to  the  various  societies,  and  with  it  a  detailed  critique  with 
diagrams  from  the  pen  of  a  well-known  artist  in  the  ranks  of  the  Royal  British  Artists,  so  that  the 
less  instructed  visitors  to  the  exhibition  will  be  instructed  in  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  pictures 
on  show.  The  influence  for  good  amongst  the  members  of  societies  that  very  seldom  have  a  chance 
of  seeing  really  good  work  should  be  very  great.  I  give  the  idea  to  American  organizers  for  what 
it  is  worth. 

We  are  looking  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  Anglo- Japanese  Exhibition  at  the  White  City 
this  year.  The  English  Committee  to  arrange  the  Photographic  Exhibitioo  (of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  a  member)  are  organizing  pictorial,  color,  technical,  and  scientific  exhibits,  and  we  shall 
be  more  or  less  on  our  mettle  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  some  departments,  unless  we  surpass 
ourselves,  our  Japanese  friends  and  rivals  will  easily  knock  spots  off  us.  Visitors  from  your  side, 
who  are  sure  to  be  many,  if  they  are  photographers,  should  look  out  for  the  pictorial  and  technical 
photographic  section  of  the  exhibition. 
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WORDS  OF  APPRECIATION 

E  cannot  find  words  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  letters  of  appreciation  which  have 
poured  upon  us  in  the  last  two  months.  We  were  ci)ns<  ious  that  we  had  made  a  much 
improved  magazine  by  the  changes  introduced  in  our  January  number.  We  hoped 
that  a  few  readers  might  take  the  time  to  write  whether  they  preferred  the  new  or  the 
old  form»  but  we  never  dreamed  that  we  would  receive  the  measure  of  approbation 
actually  extended.  \Vt  have  had  a  perfect  fl(K)d  of  commendatory'  letters.  Almost 
every  reader  who  has  had  occasion  to  write  us  for  any  reason  has  added  a  phrase  or  a  paragraph 
about  the  new  magazine.  Dozens  have  written  us  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  tell  us  of  pleasure 
and  pnitit  reaped  from  the  magazine  and  praise  us  for  the  enlarged  and  embellished  January  and 
February  numbers.  Our  English  contemporaries  published  commendatory  editorial  paragraphs, 
as  grateful  as  unexpected. 

To  each  and  all  we  extend  our  thanks.  We  are  sensible  of  the  responsibility  placed  upon  us  to 
maintain  and  uplift  our  standard,  and  will  strive  to  meet  it.  We  have  formulated  many  plans  for 
future  work  and  will  endeavor  to  make  each  number  more  valuable  and  comprehensive  than  its 
predecessors.  We  bespeak  from  our  readers  support  in  several  ways.  Criticize  what  you  do  not 
approve,  praise  what  pleases  you,  ask  for  articles  which  will  help  you,  let  us  see  your  work  in  **  Port- 
folio'* and  Competitions,  and  let  our  advertisers  know  that  you  read  their  announce- 
MEXTS.    Thus  will  you  help  us  to  give  you  a  better  magazine,  and  so  help  yourselves. 


PROFESSIONAL  WORK  AT  DRESDEN 

\N'e  alluded  in  a  recent  number  to  dissatisfaction  felt  by  some  American  photographers  because 
of  the  awards  which  were  made  at  Dresden.  As  a  result  of  the  representations  made  by  us  to  Mr. 
Dtihrkoop  and  the  jury,  this  question  has  been  reconsidered,  and  we  are  now  advised  that  a  special 
commission  was  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  these  awards.  As  a  result  a  diploma  for  a 
gold  medal,  an  award  of  very  high  rank,  has  been  awarded  to  the  collective  exhibition  of  the  American 
professional  photographers  as  a  whole.  This  supplementary  honor  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  efTorts  of  Mr.  DQhrkoop,  who  has  felt  that  the  American  collection  was  of  extraordinary  merit. 


CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM 

This  chemical  is  not  as  well  kno\%Ti  to  the  present-day  photographer  as  it  was  in  the  earlier 
days  of  jihotography.  The  average  amateur  has  little  occasion  to  use  the  substance  or  become 
famih'ar  with  its  dangers,  and  it  is,  therefore,  with  some  alarm  that  we  note  that  several  recently 
publishcfl  formulas  have  prescrilx?<l  this  chemical  without  due  warning  as  to  its  poisonous  nature. 
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A  MOUNTAIN  COTTAGE  ELGIN  LESSLEV,  COLORADO  SPRINGS 

Second  Prite,  Monthly  Cempelilion 

The  metaUic  cyanides  are  among  the  most  deadly  poisons  known  to  the  inorganic  chemist.  Their 
action  is  terribly  rapid  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  are  antidotes  of  avail.  Prussic  acid  itself  in  its 
pure  form  is  so  deadly  that  a  single  drop  on  the  tongue  will  kill  like  a  stroke  of  lightning,  while 
potassium  cyanide,  its  most  common  salt,  is  only  less  deadly  in  its  action.  We  are  impelled  to  this 
note  by  the  recent  deaths  of  three  well-known  photographers  by  cyanide  of  potassium,  A  professional 
photographer  in  Pittsburg  drank  a  cyanide  solution  by  accident  instead  of  medicine,  and  realizing 
his  mistake  instantly  called  for  assistance.  Although  aid  was  prompt,  he  was  in  an  unconscious 
condition  before  any  antidote  could  be  administered  and  all  efforts  to  save  his  life  were  in  vain. 
Id  addition  to  this,  two  well-known  New  England  photographers  have  died  from  the  effects  of 
drinking  dmilar  solutions. 

The  substance  commercially  sold  as  cyanide  of  potassium  is  often  of  a  very  low  grade  of  purity. 
The  best  commercial  samples  do  not  contain  more  than  forty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  actual  cyanide,  and 
from  this  it  ranges  down  to  sometimes  not  more  than  five  per  cent.  Of  course,  a  solution  of  this 
impure  substance  is  not  as  dangerous  to  life  as  the  pure  chemical  used  for  analytical  purposes. 
Many  an  old-timer  has  laughingly  asserted  that  cyanide  is  not  so  dangerous  after  all,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  not  a  chemical  to  be  carelessly  handled,  and  its  solution  should  under  no  circumstances  be 
preserved  or  bottled.  The  only  safe  way  is  to  make  a  fresh  solution  and  destroy  it  instantly  after 
use. 

OUR  COMPETITION 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  entries  in  the  landscape  competition,  while  as  numerous  as  usual,  were 
not  of  the  high  order  of  merit  which  has  characterized  some  of  the  contests  in  recent  months.    While 


the  prize  pictures  are  fully  up  to  our  average  standard,  the  number  of  honorable  mentions  is  very 
small  indeed.    The  list  of  awards  is  as  follows:  — 

First  Prize,  "Landscape/'  IL  Y.  Summons;  second  prize,  "A  Mountain  Cottage,"  Elgin 
Lessley;  third  prize,  **The  Brook  in  the  Woods,  Winter,"  Harry  D.  Williar.  Honorable  Mention: 
*'A  Quiet  Spot,"  H.  Bersaenbrugge;  "Cedars,"  C.  W.  Christiansen;  "Spring,"  E.  B.  Collins; 
"Landscape,"  J.  H.  Field;  "Millrace  Near  Dickeyville,"  A.  B.  Hargett;  "February  Landscape," 
Alexander  Murray;  "Monastery  of  St  Francis  of  Assisi,"  William  H.  Phillips;  "Hazy  Sunshine," 
C.  Ney  Pickering. 

THE  COMPLETE  SELF-INSTRUCTING  LIBRARY 

Last  mcHith  we  announced  to  our  readers  the  imprecedented  opportunity  afforded  them  of 
obtaining  this  invaluable  set  of  books  at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  It  is  with  the  utmost  pleasure  that 
we  are  able  to  announce  that  this  offer  has  met  with  a  most  gratifying  reception.  We  have  received 
in  the  two  weeks  which  have  elapsed  since  this  offer  became  effective,  a  totaUy  unexpected  number  of 
orders,  even  before  our  advertising  had  become  known  to  the  photographic  public  in  general.  What 
the  demand  will  be  in  another  month  it  is  difficult  to  foresee.  We  are  certain  that  the  five  thousand 
sets  for  which  we  have  contracted  will  go  much  more  rapidly  than  we  had  dared  to  hope.  We  would, 
therefore,  advise  our  readers  not  to  let  many  months  pass  before  sending  their  orders  or  they  may 
to  their  surprise  and  disappointment  discover  that  the  entire  edition  b  exhausted  while  they  have 
waited. 

THE  PORTFOLIO 

We  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from  those  interested  in  the  "Portfolio,"  expressing  the 
opinions  of  their  writers  as  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  reproductions.  Unfortunately  there  is  no 
unanimity  of  opinion  and  the  number  of  those  who  prefer  large  prints  and  few  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  those  who  would  like  smaller  reproductions  of  as  many  pictures  as'possible.  The  editor  is, 
therefore,  left  exactly  where  he  was  when  he  asked  the  question,  and  must  use  his  own  judgment 
as  to  what  will  be  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  largest  number.  Last  month  we  reproduced  about 
one  third  of  the  pictures  criticized  in  large  size,  and  we  hope  that  the  selection  was  such  as  to  render 
as  many  of  the  criticisms  as  possible  useful  to  the  majority  of  the  readers.  This  month  the  impre- 
cedented number  of  criticisms  has  forced  us  to  reduce  the  niunber  of  reproductions.  We  may 
remaric  that  if  we  are  to  continue  the  practice  inaugurated  in  November  and  December  of  reproducing 
many  prints  in  a  small  size,  it  will  be  necessary  that  aU  the  pictures  sent  us  for  criticism  should  be 
unmounted.  When  we  have  to  arrange  and  mount  any  number  of  jmnts  on  a  neutral  background 
for  photography,  it  is  essential  that  they  be  on  as  thin  paper  as  |x)ssible,  and  we  therefore  request 
that  aU  prints  sent  us  for  criticism  be  unmounted. 

As  regards  the  size  of  the  reproductions,  one  of  our  readers  very  justly  suggests  that  as  the 
majority  of  the  prints  sent  for  criticism  are  undoubtedly  made  with  hand  cameras,  any  reproduction 
which  is  as  large  as  the  image  in  the  finder,  that  is  at  the  outside  an  inch  square,  should  be  of  utility: 
this  is  perfectly  true.  The  man  who  sees  and  composes  his  picture  in  a  finder  has  but  a  small  image 
to  work  with  and  must  learn  to  judge  it  in  this  small  size.  Undoubtedly,  however,  a  larger  repro- 
duction gives  a  more  satisfactory  idea  of  the  print  whose  criticism  is  being  studied. 


It  is  better  to  start  small  and  grow  UP 
than  to  start  too  big  and  grow  DOWN. 
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THE  BROOK.  IN  THE  WOODS.  WINTER 
H.  D,  WILLIAR.  BALTIMORE 
Tkird  Prite,  Moraltly  Cempetitien 


Priitii  Jot  crUiatm  under  this  heading  should  be  sent  U  Frank  R.  Fraprit.  6  BtacaH  Strrrt.   Boilon,    Mais, 

Oniy  one  by  eaeh  rtoAer  can  be  criHeised  eaek  moiuk.     Prints  are  net  relarned 

qfUr  crilicistn.     An  atteriik  indieales  that  Ike  print  is  reproduced. 

ITI.     J.  R.  Poole. —  "A  Quirt  Grmt."    Thii  prinl  luf  Uia  Inhniqur.  howeiirl  s  dm  whcdT  alidiiVwy.  u  ihc  V«»  ruo 

much  CDOtnAt,  pure  white  djr  and  cbjoed  ihvluwi,  tniana  of  uml  did  Dot  ha^c  tufidcbl  dcptfi  ot  Arid  lo  nsdrr  the  imwv 

UDder-«ipoeuR  uid  mTr-ftcvdopovnt-     The  irrvifciiinil  is  ud-  oI  ihr  luv  prtiit  bliiiHCbrily.    The  laws  kr  Aitc^^lSKT  too  dai^ 

Czm«fiiiT  Ihe  f«Tpouiid  hcina  uninlerrflipf  flnd  Un  dbdt  hm-  ia  fdnpKrison  with  the  Ac^ren^  uid  ?tiu  vouU  hixv  dcAr  hrtvi 

«nUl  Uiw  cmEiofl  the  picturr  into  aectiuu.  had  you  used  a  div-avn^lfd  plitc- 

tlX    H.  D.  Burerss  -"A  MouDUiD  ltn»d."    Uke  Iht  Ian.  ITS,     E,   P.  Lmooui. -"A  tUpw   Piff  ■'     Aiais  -t   nicct 

thii  fffiDt  tho^i  Ihal  it  hot  bno  (violcd  frwn  U»  cootnAy  ■  Mga-  with  ■  ^ridt  fuU  td  lolid  blacks  aod  pun  vhim,  aa  rBC»  ol  n^- 

dn,  Ihc  iky  being  blodud  up  aBd  Ihc  thidovt  iiilhuul  dftaO.  trul  due  partly  do  doubt  to  [he  prinliDC  paptr.  bat  nuBli  B  undrr- 

Had  proper  eipunin  and  devdopiBeDt  b«n  ntm.  Ihii  would  cxpooiiT  aad  cNTt-dcNTlopiivnl.    Tht  ctuUim  wen  [lacrd  id  iod 

baiT  been  aD  lOUfettiDg  pktuR.  aa  the  compoaitioii  it  not  unpleatiDg-  Mitng  a  lifbl.  ai  ihown  by  ihr  (n^wtis  oa  ihrii  iaxa.  and  dw  whcle 

ST4.     CUDDE    Davis    Miluk.  — "Tclhcnd."      We    cannot  imniKnKiu  ii  sifl  and  Icwmal.    The  camcn 

■iciibe  BuHfa  piclmia]  merit  to  thia  pictuii,  cttd  il  the  Icchoicnl  u»  oeai  Ihe  tubjecia.  cutiinii  ad  ihor  kp. 

work  had  brcD  Batialactory'     UDder-eipoaun  aod  loned  denlD|>.  ]7S.    Ci^hekt  W.  Lowi.  — "Hac  Fn 

DHt  an  mponiilile  iiii  the  Lack  of  ahadow  detail,  aod  the  h^tioD  Contnity  and  ipntly.  this  F*iDt  il 

in  the  sky.    The  use  nl  a  short  Ibcui  leu  reoden  the  nlativc  pro-  dcvelotiinnit  (tUawiug  too  !it&  eipaaure.    A  i 

portiaa  of  the  tree  and  the  ccw  absuidt  aa  they  are  apcirndy  in  print  at  this  »pol  mifht  be  iBteieadnf.  but  m 

one  [lane,  oainn  to  eniirr  bck  ol  aerial  perspective     The  Ion-  be  necessary  with  the  compositiDa  which  you  haie. 

CtDUDdisnxihDedaDdilistTactuig.  3gn.     Ma!>.  ¥..  R.  THoitiE.iu*c. —  "  Pet  Deer  Restini. "    This 

375.    FUD  E.  Cbi'h.  — "Queoching  Kit  Thinl."    Tfaii  is  an  it  a  [airly  good  print  ol  the  subject,  but  the  negatiTe  it  evidently 

iUemliBg  tnnscripl  of  boy  life,  technically  well  doBe.  but  odi  pretty  dense,  ud  ynu  han  not  given  suflicicnt  printiME  ■□  briaf 

artistically  ver^'  interesting.     The  boy's  pntilicin  is  uncouth  ami  out  the  values  in  (he  backgTouiid.    The  aaine  bull  oi  over-deieloii- 

awkward.  and  the  white  pail  on  the  shell  of  rock  makei  a  diMricI-  meat  eiiitt  in  No    1.     Fleaac  note  that  we  can  critidn  but  one 

log  apM  which  puUs  the  attentioD  away  Iron  shat  should  be  Ihe  print  per  mcalb. 

ceDler  of  inieresi  181.     M.  H.  Bell.  —  "  Signs  of  Spring  "  is  a  landsispe  of  tJeasani 

370.    Thdhui  Bbadt.  — "A  MouiUain  Stream."     This  fhows  qualiiy,  but  conuining  far  too  nuch  maliiial,  aod  with  a  setiout 

a  rumble  of  mks  and  tangled  wends,  with  a  litde  water  tiicUiag  delect  in  cooipositioa.     Thb  is  the  presence  of  the  stni^l  dam 

over  the  Kvks.  but  is  too  contused  to  loakc  a  satislactory  piclurc.  across  the  lower  half  n(  the  pii-ture.     If  vou  wiU  trim  Bboul  oae 

I'talcr -eipifiurv  causes  escrstive  cDotrast.  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  top  of  the  dam.  aod  from  the  space 

•377.     Miles  ].  Bbeiei. —  "Roses."  This  prinl  ahen  placed  abm-e  this  trim  out  a  section  about  II  >  2]  inches,  you  can  make  a 

with  the  leave>  at  ihe  tnp  has  iotervsiing  denmiti«  eleioenu.    The  nry  pleasing  little  picture,  which  will  stand  coosiderahle  enlirgemeBl. 

38!     HtaBHi  J.  D.iv  —  "The  North  Branch,"     Thb  is  an 

3S3.  Faein  A.  Main.  - -'TDmlield,'"  Thl-.  is  one  o(  the 
■■ubiecls  which  is  oiten  taken,  usually  uuoiccessfuUy.  We  do  bM 
leel  that  you  have  made  a  paiticulaily  lieasiBg  picture  ben.  By 
^ving  a  i<hort  exposure  to  get  the  ^v  %uu  haw  made  the  landscape 
ilat  and  gloomy,  anil  the  ananRemcot  of  the  cQm.shocks  is  ttol  a 
panicidaHy  happy  one. 

3!!l4.  E.  B.  C.iiiTNO.  — .Xneii^urrno  i  landscape  of  l-ZItk  ot 
a  fecoti'l.  with  stop  l^-  even  on  a  bright  .August  dav.  is  pretty  likely 

ripiKure  sod  harsh  deteli>pr[>ent  gitir.  you  have  an  eOmne  spotli- 

nes.  Ivcause  the  sun  was  almost  curily  behind  you.  the  most 

unliviinNe  position  for  landso 

«H.     A  SH.ADV  NiMlk  V.  V.  H.VRPER  ncmtivc  at  this  pi.Lnl,  lakeo  wiili 
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a.  Jack  a  a  I 


,e  shadow  of  »  pBit  trw. 

,  but  under  such  circum- 

r  to  en  «■  Ibe  side  of  o 

ver-eiiwsuR  ralher  than 

own  concerns  instead  of  staring  at  tlw  camera 

aod  lesniag  out  o 

hi  the  field  ol  view,  you 

wnuld  hsve  nude 

3»0.    G.   L.    ] 

m   Belle."     The   usual 

here.    NodeUiils 

in  the  vhite  posts,  betray 

Ihia  seeminglsr  inevitiblc  Mudmcy  of  Iht 

beginner.    11  we  should 

iudge  by  your  tr 

imming  o(  the  prinl.  th. 

■  posts  and  doorwaya  ol 

this  h<ii»o  ibiit  . 

carpenlet  should 

hufld  you  a  house  this  way  jou  would  refu«  10 

Why,  then,  should  joi 

1  priot  trimmed  i 

•iUi  DO  Kgaid  lo  vertical  and  horiaatj  lines  i- 

3a  1.    C.  S.  Bs 

lOWN.-As  you  Biggest. 

your  two  prints  on  the 

samf  suhiect  are  : 

respecti'.-dy  too  dark  and 

loo  light,  but  you  would 

hardly  be  able  u 

>  gel  H  better  print  from 

the  negative.    The  dog 

is  uken  agsina  > 

own  color  that  sujfideot 

You 


377,    ROSES  MILES  J.  BREl'ER 

SS6.  K.  L.  Thokpsok,  Jr.  -  Your  home  ponnit  »  tuLen  wiih 
the  subject  loo  dose  to  the  window.  The  consequence  is  a  Hood 
of  light,  which  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  Inse  all  details  in  the 
high  lights  to  get  values  in  the  shadows.  II  you  had  posed  the 
subject  a  little  farther  away  (imn  the  wiudon  and  lailher  back, 
you  mi^hl  have  gotten  a  more  harmonious  lighting.  The  pose 
is  natural  and  graceful. 

388.  S,  J.  KATiaSKt,  — "Little  Jack."  As  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  minute  photograph  which  you  have  seni 
little  kid.  consequently  we  do  not  know  what  h* 
hands,  of  which  your  portrait  depri^'es  hltn.  We  see  m  reason 
tor  Ibe  system  ol  vignetting  just  below  the  elbow  and  waist  which 
you  have  adopted.  The  lighting  Is  a  little  loo  harsh,  and  the  highest 
light  is  on  the  shoulder  instead  of  the  face,  where  I1  should  naliiTally 
be, 

*  Dogs,"    You  call 


leauently  the  vertical  li 
slaal  lo  an  alarming  degree.  This  might  have  been  remedied  by 
trimining,  but,  of  course,  no  beginner  is  ever  willing  to  cut  oB  the 
slightest  pordon  of  the  edges  of  the  print,  in  this  prinl,  if  you  wanted 
to  picture  the  dog,  you  could  afloid  to  trim  away  neariy  half  of  the 
print  to  advantage,  getting  rid  ol  clapboards,  delails  of  steps,  etc,, 
and  leaving  Ibe  attention  coowBtraled  on  the  object  of  mtereal, 

SJa,  S,  E  GnEEN,  — "The  Lake."  You  have  here  a  startling 
natural  phenomenon. —  the  placid  surface  of  a  quiet  lake,  much 
higher  on  one  side  of  the  picture  than  on  the  other.    Do  not  be 

,   In  Ibis  particular  ca 


would  n. 


■  able  tc 


It  iroi 


tls  negative  under  a 

le  farther  shore  ol  the  lake,  with  a  long  expanse  of  rippling  weler 

I  front  of  i1,  oilers  nothing  of  pictorial  interest  or  value,    Thb 


that  it  is  a  family  group,  u 

one  else.    The  oval  trimmu 

3SB,    D,  C,  BEtBDsity, 

Tcapects  \-ery  good,    TTie  i 


le,  you  'diould  have  placed  you 
tiving  to  fill  the  plate  you  havi 
an  architectural  photojpaph 


o  be  alHrtit  right,  but 
pv(!l<ipmpnt,  II  it  had 
canura  a  lilde  farther 


.    The  I 


should  g 


refer 


arc  apparently  caused  by  small  twisters  produced  during  washing, 
which  break  open  while  drying  and  cause  pits.  This  is  often  cau^d 
by  slow  drying  In  a  wann  place.  Soak  the  negatives  lo  strong 
alcohol  before  drying,  which  will  sometimes  help  this  materuilly 
by  causing  quick  drying  and  also  by  reducing  the  si^e  of  the  blisters, 
389.    Hmav  G.  Buon!;.  —  This  would  have  been  a  pleasing 

had  lewer  people  In  the  canoe.    Of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  judge 


«♦.    IN  WINTER'S  TCY  B 


D.  V.  f.AMBACH 


kkUia  m  plclun  •).kh  could  Dot  piwihlT  be  lUnctiTc  «  tntcmHtn       cull  nb|en    la  thb  cue  Tou  tuvc  (he  hicbnt  lifhl  on  the  ikin. 


3BS.     WuTOH  WooDwAHD.  —  "Mlnnchtlu  FiUi  In  Wlster."  be  Ihc  center  ol  Interc*).    The  icceHoriee  *lu  iR  •omewlut  di*- 

Thi>  li  ■  (ool  ncotd  pktun.    tl  could  not  jamtm  much  plctorUI  inctlDg.    The  light  Md  eiponin  on  ibe  face  b  bs,  ud  If  the 

mrrll,  beoiue  ol  ihe  mullti^kllT  si  dittncting  dctidl  ptncDt  it  Utile  ilrl  h*d  been  drewd  In  ■  duk-cdoRd  lown.  Ibe  ttUDtioD 

the  ipol  vfam  il  Hu  Ukrn.  but  u  (  mmcDio  of  foot  trip  It  ii  whollr  would  have  bicn  conceotraled  on  Ibc  faturu. 

•»lW«ciory.  ns.    Ftuot  Bit.  — " tUirpin  Curve."     Except  u  (  retoid 

>U.    A.  H.  Cuii.  —  A  piaonnik  landicaix.  Rich  M  i>ou  hii*  picture  of  m  dugcroui  aim  in  ihe  read,  thli  ptinl  poeemm  Utile 

photOKraphed  hen.  can  nrrly  be  nwde  ptnbrial.    Your  pclnl  hu  [niensL    The  white  curve  ol  the  rwd  wlndini  Oinuch  the  pictan 

■  oruln  lup  uid  briUluuy  uuiini  U  to  Kem  iltnctive  U  6at  li  not  conducive  to  ■  good  compotitiaa.  lad  the  mtaf  vdllcml 

■Unce,  but  thli  l>  due  lo  elUirc  lilfllication  of  nlueg.    In  order  im  cultinc  scriMi  it  do  ddi  bdp.    The  briUlut  llgbn  ud  deep 

lo  get  doudi  TDU  hi>«  ualcT-cipcard  lo  luch  in  nlcnl,  thit  even  ihiidowi  ire  u  dlniibutui  ova  the  print  M  to  nulie  U  unpleunntiT 

dinint  trtn  ippar  tel  hluk,  while  the  Gdd  is  the  loRground  ipottT.    Under-eipomn  nnd  ovn-dcelopaicDl,  M  unul.  li  lapCB- 

Unki  u  U  cDveivd  with  niow.    Onl;  one  icmedT  u  pouble.  lo  nuke  liUe  lor  thii  hinbncB  of  ccotrut. 

4Bolhane(ttiw,giHogcoiiddenblyniorenpo(ure.  tw.     J.  N.  BiowH. —  "  Winter. "    Tbi*  It  n  icrr  gPod  picture 

ISS.    Annn  E.  Ahdiuoh,  —  "Off  lot  »  Itow."    Thii  ii  ■  e(  *  nOmad  nier  luk  cowrcd  wilb  iLidee,— u  obiect  whldi 

nther  pttutag  pktnriil  unngement,  uid  hid  you  ^fen  nSdenl  could  have  no  poaHble  dUenH  to  inr  cw  not  tunrrlHl  wltfi  Uw 

Mponuc.  UK)  lolt  devclopineDI.  rou  would  bin  hid  u  lotnatbic  mllnd  ktvcI  bj  ttda  lueful  «nd  neceanir,  but  nut  udiinftur>nT 

Unit  KMU.    Em  DOW  ■  dincrrni  priodoii  paper  racy  hdp.  benntilnl  hM  ol  conMmctka.    ProdoCBd  u  ■  umuttrcbl  pr«-cud 

IM.    L.  L.  GIBWOLD.  —  Thli  picture  don  not  poocsg  demenH  ud  rkldtag  lo  the  deSMDd  of  the  puUic  lor  ilroBg  bluli  lad  pun 

el  veriilmUitudF,  the  u  being  evldtndy  too  big  for  the  roungMer  while*,  Ihii  my  be  ctuldered  i  taaunerdnllr  iBlhifulorr  pica 

to  yield  wHh  HIIifactDry  [fsiUIk.    Then  ilu  doM  sot  Hcni  to  be  ofwc^ 

aByiUag  In  ilghl  loi  hbn  to  chat).    Gettlngnbo;  logrupthrhmBdle  400.    C,  L.  Cuiibili. —  Wi  sre  willing  to  admit  Ibiii  your 

oi  u  u  wbkh  tome  one  hu  ituck  bio  ■  block  lad  Ibni  nus  portnil  b  not  ■■  hud  u  li  cnuld  be.  bcciuK  we  biTe  never  yet 

Into  Iba  cunrra  doea  not  make  ■  genn  picture.  discovered  the  Ibnit  of  badneaa  in  ■  pttotognphic  print  but  we  las- 

IST.     J.Eun.    "Dorothy."  — Tbb  pkture  ia  pleaung  to  many  not  luilly  lay  that  11  is  iiery  connKodaUe  piece  el  poctrall  work. 

Tnprcti.  but  niScn  Irom  the  [nclUuUon  of  doting  nwmmu  la  The  portnil,  ol  count,  had  eipnaure  wbidi  ■*>  br  Ics  ttna  yen 

dim  their  Uldcgirli  In  their  bcil  itarchcd  while  fOwm  la  be  plioto-  ihoukl  have  given.    Initead  of  one  Bcottl,  eight  or  ten  wa*  pnhahlr 

■rapbed.    Alao  whlU  bowa  on  top  of  Ihe  head  dlmn  Ibr  atlrallOB  nectiury,  and  you  can  appndale  that  uch  an  unount  of  nBdet- 

Iram  Ihe  bee.    Even  undir  tlv  beat  drcunatancn.  and  with  the  eipoeure  would  be  btaL    AD  that  one  teen  h  one  dde  of  a  iao 

■naleit  an  In  llghdng,  •  penoD  robed  emitely  hi  white  is  a  dJRi-  and  two  bandi  peerii«  out  of  iniiniie  daikneaa. 

•401.  T.G.HAim.— "A  Shady  Nook."  Dniiki  Ibe  aaiacHi 
of  die  ptinto  wUii  coeK  to  at,  thii  b  tofl  and  banpanlous.  Al 
the  Hnr  time  Ac  ein  devdoped  wHh  (Dttdbydmiliinoo  iiH» 
much  blocked  ap  tad  hu  too  iilde  detaS  In  the  diadowa.  The 
compoiidoa  of  the  print  b  eiceUenI,  and  it  wcadd  make  a  very 


va.  WnxiAH  C  HAuaiswiB.  — "Winter  Laadsape."  If 
It  wMf  not  tor  Ihe  toow  <b  the  trtcs  we  hardly  Ihrak  ytu  wnid 
chooae  thb  spot  lo  take  a  pictBR.  and  the  cDiDpialtkm  b  not  bnimvid 
byAeinenceDflheBow.  The  detail  si  the  mow-coTetcd  branchea 
affhit  Ihe  akr  b  almoM  atttdy  kM.  pesumably  owlnc  W  Ac  tact 
ttM  Improper  eipomo  WM  given  and  die  iky  docfcd  in  die  devdop- 

401.  AiilM  WoODilD.  — ■■««!  Ihe  Rivet."  Thh  b  die 
hcM  o(  the  dun  mil  u  Ac  CDDPFlitui.  ol  which  the  ulhen  fufler 
Iran  extremdy  incan«t  eipoaure.  In  this  print  die  eapoeutt 
b  M  aboDt  ri^L    71k  values  of  die  tky  and  die  bow  an  mO 

1  alttungh  petfaapa  a  little  mnre  detaD  in  lb    ' 


eertalnlya  defect 

*M>4.  D.  V.  Gakuch.— "In  Winter's  ley  BtuLi."  Thb  print 
b  impsly  capital,  hu  (ood  vahiB  in  die  mow,  and  b  wdl  can- 
posed.  We  thhik  U  woold  make  a  lair  culaignmni,  trimmini  a  trifle 
■o  Rmovc  die  KkgniA  pate  in  Ibc  Urtuia  (b  die  Tight-hand  <ide. 

40L  a.  C  Haim.  — Ymr  unanMil  mw  tctBe  b  a  triSe 
flat,  doe  to  ovn^apoaare.  We  peeler  la  tee  a  prmi  erring  In  this 
diredka  rather  than  towud  the  gieai  .conmst  caonl  by  mdei- 
spoaurE.  u  Ihe  mult  b  much  nearer  the  Imtti  u  die  eye  tees  it. 
The  compaeUicn  c4  &b  print  b  intnrei^.  cnxpl  lor  the  tasked 
•nan  of  brushwood  In  Ibc  middle  el  the  rigfat-haBd  sdc.  Had  yoa 
imldcd  Bdi  a  dark  spot  hen  you  wouhl  have  made  a  Rry  mdn- 
lactDfy  picture, 

lOa.    Bunu  MooDT.  — "Evi^ag  Shada«''eaiiieBaiit  dw 

Tbe  ndecticeis  iatbi 
OAUDV^  BOY  .\.  H.  CHAMBERLAIN  ing.  aodlbegi 


,    SNOW  IN  CENTRAL  PARK 


D.  J.  fiUZICKA,  M.  D. 


•40T.  A.  H.  Chuibeiuin.  —  "Daddy's  Boy."  This  is  a 
liJnt'JF'i  Litde  oatdoor  porlnil  of  tiie  youngster,  larking  m  trifle 
of  iIm  detail  wliich  it  migbt  haiv  in  Uk  dress,  but  much  better  than 
Itu  aTenge  amteiir  portreil.  Wc  would  mg^esl  liiat  you  trim 
enough  froin  lite  top  to  avoid  the  white  spot,  and  also  pooilhiy 
Irim  a  little  off  the  right-hand  tide.  You  can  experiment  and  Cind 
IliF  liesi  trimming,  bvt  use  of  the  slmrs  will  coocentratE  the  bileresl 
(in  the  cbUd  hisleul  o(  allowing  it  to  wander  over  Ilie  del^ls  oi 
bani-door  arthileclure. 

408.  H.  S.  Rid.  —  Yduc  poitnit  study  appcan  to  very  poor 
advantage  in  iIk  pcintiiig  medluio  which  you  have  dioKii.  «nd 
we  should  advise  you  by  all  means  to  avoid  sudi  an  uniortunate 
color  aflain.  Even  a  blue-print  would  be  better  tiian  this  sickly 
brown.  You  have  chosen  a  very  unfortunate  lighting  f«  the  tace, 
bodi  ndes  in  shadow  end  a  high  light  on  the  nose  utd  forebead, 
together  with  another  on  the  very  edge  oC  the  left  cheek.  By  all 
OKans  omfine  your  lighting  to  a  smgle  window,  and  do  not  adopt 
sudi  a  cross  U^t  lor  your  portraiture,  llie  pure  white  streak 
on  the  lelt  side  of  the  print,  logelbel  with  the  strong  high  lights 
so  die  wabl.  completely  poll  the  attention  awir  ftom  the  Uce. 

1M.  W.  F.  SwTH.  —  This  print  is  somewhat  over-printed, 
but  we  should  judge  (Ik  negative  was  very  good,  and  it  is  technically 
excdlent  work.    As  a  record  it  is  interesting,  but  It  cannot  be  said 


MIO.  D.  J.  RniiciA.-Wt  c«i  criii 
n  we  ban  put  some  of  these  over  for  a 
■ctne  which  we  have  selected  ior  this 


le  must  strive  tor.    The 


onth. 


411.  A.  T.  UKSSiRon  —"The  Rustic  Bridge."  This  photo- 
graph  is  technically  cueUent.  and  Is  as  good  a  phningnph  d  the 
SDblect  as  we  Imagme  could  be  made.  The  barbed  wire  fence 
in  the  badgnnnd  docs  not  help  matters,  but  could  not  be  avdded. 

412.  E.  P.  KlPf.-"Oiie  Winter's  Morning-"  This  ll  an 
eaccUant  piece  of  record  phoiogiai^y  properly  exposed,  and  sbuving 
the  sub)ect  in  a  very  pleasing  and  satislactnTy  nuaoer.  It  should 
be  of  much  interest  to  the  owner  nl  the  house. 

•413-  FonKAN  O.  Harnii.  —  "  Pules  and  Snow.  Suutigbl."  in 
this  beautiful  print  you  have  solved  with  great  suctess  a  niMt  diflS- 
CDlt  tecbnial  pmblem,  to  render  satistaclorilr  at  once  the  deep 
shadows  of  a  pine  wood  and  sunlight  on  lOow.  The  npnsure  n 


tn  the  darks  very  sucossfuUy.  As  tar  as  the  arruvemeni  is  coo- 
cemed.  It  does  not  quite  please  us.  There  seema  to  be  ralba  loo 
much  toTtKrouod.  but  at  the  same  lime  trimidng  does  not  Kcm 
lo  wholly  improve  matters.  The  division  Into  the  dark  half  and 
the  light  hail  is  too  near  the  center  of  the  pcfnt.  but  it  is  not  qnitt 
apparent  just  how  this  could  beat  be  remedied.  Perhaps  If  the 
light  spot  in  the  lowei  right  comer  were  a  Utile  more  diversified 
the  print  would  balance  bcller. 

414.  Waltes  J.  Corpoci.  — "Washington's  Intrenchmenti. " 
An  old  earthwork  is  an  eitremdy  dllBcult  lUng  to  pbotofni^ 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  any  real  Impieailon  of  the  subject.  Yoo 
hai-e  nude  a  well  eiposed  negafive,  wMch  shows  perhai"  as  much 
of  the  mound  as  il  would  be  possiMe  to  gel  on  Uie  plate  at  once. 
therefore  wc  may  dass  it  as  a  successful  record. 

•41S.     C.  W.  Crams.  —Your  pottrail  of  a  small  baby  with 


y  interesting,  and  we  take  pleasure 


lOoTDUs  licture  of  baby  life.    We  do  not  admin  the  black  and 
ite  rugs  wlilch  serve  as  the  background  and  Ihione  for  his  majesty, 
I  otherwise  we  think  you  have  made  a  very  suciessful  plcCuic. 
MR,     JtitFS  A.  Botliootn.  —Your  print  of  a  farm  is  very  flat. 


iy  iniuin  lu  ■  lifbl  ipol  on  Ihc 

*?  Slcrpa."  Id  IhU  (dctun  yoa 
luvr  lommiltnl  Ihc  ircy  cnniinan  miiUkc  oi  uulcun  in  Iryini 
ITp  iadu*-  lar  Uiu  much  nutcrul  cm  a  snjlc  rUlr.  Thi«  Uiram 
AuwiiM  quietly  tnd  udItdkh  bctwHo  uknw-corcnd  biuJii  would 
hiiT  pva  you  maleful  wiih  ila  bautiEu]  reAfcti'vi  for  nuny 
shoit  nnitc  pictuns.  uid  il  is  alw  pmlafalc  Ihal  ym  (ouU  bun 
fooDd  A  lictuR  or  (wo  id  the  crow  of  um  wkiidi  Mrctcbei  ihmi|h- 
uul  Uk  disUiux  of  your  print.  The  line  01  brokcn-dDWH  laa 
•tmchini  Mniihi  acnns  iSir  jiciurc,  ind  FonJIdcd  by  Ibr  bUd 
line  of  Uk  brook  ADd  Ihe  honson.  fnnpJetely  dntmy  any  unity 
rw  compoqtioD  whiih  >'nu  might  luw  found  at  this  spot.  The  UrfE 
ine  at  the  righl  is  u»  near  Ihc  cdie  of  the  picture,  ud  all  ol  Ihe 
mtifals  occur  at  un(ncrhil  and  unhcaulilul  iBlervalv  TcthokiUy 
Ihc  piciuR  is  i(uiiE  saiisfactory.  bui  Ibis  b  ooly  u  aanniioo 
when  you  have  nothing  inlercHing  ponrayed. 

U;.  ).  D.  RlID.  —  "Twilighl."  Thii  attempt  at  the  rendeTinc 
of  cvTOlng  calm  IS  <jniH  and  inlfnl  in  mon  of  its  lines,  bul  mnewhat 
maiml  by  the  intnidDD  ol  the  pons  of  Ihe  lean  in  the  bwe>  ricbl- 
hanil  comer. 

<23.  H .  RoHtTN. —  "  Winter  l^Ddscapc. "  This  ddiule  liltle 
vinlei  sceDc.  in  iBrif  nihcr  altranive.  is  cnmpletHy  UUed  by  Ihe 
vlalrnl  moual  upon  ahlch  rou  hare  ;lacnl  it.  Herci^a  goodeumplc 
of  how  a  print  can  be  hillt«l  by  a  mount  which  is  Id  Itself  tery  dell- 
cate-  as  the  very  light  gny  which  you  have  chcacn  would  seem  soft 
and  plcasng  with  almost  any  black  and  while  print-  It  b  lo  mudi 
RUooger.  however,  than  the  docnlnalinB  looei  of  your  picture  Ihal 
it  rrducen  il  to  iosignlGcaDce.  Thb  peint  shcadd  be  mcmnled  oa 
^1*  ^  ^-    CRAMER  I""*  white  aod  would  Ihen  have  ilood  forth  beautifully  with  appar- 

ently  a  full  tcoal  scale.    Your  tiHs  *a  a  maas  ere  well  ilaiid,  bul 

As  the  ripnwre  leens  lo  be  about  rl^L  we  aHumc  Ihal  Ihc  nnialin        and  re-cnw  al  aBflct  sunmtinc  anything  but  pcan  and  quieL 
U  Ihln  ln«B  lasuAcienl  deveiopmnit,  which  is  liXdy  to  occur  In 
cM  weather.     Inten^lication  will  grcady  Imrtfuv*  Ihia  nrsa1I>T. 

]i  «tt  b.  u  ..Mm  «,»<  .i..  iM.  1.  d»..  '""'  "J""  ".  m»  ™,  ™p.  re.  ~«  1-™=  ^m- 

.17.  »...,  i^ui.  _  v™  «,.»._«» b. . ««.    If"- "' "  «■  "■«»■  >»;  "■vr"  ■,"-"  •""•^yi 

,,,_,.  L     tj         _    _f  .1.  in  Its  ongiDid  lonn  than  when  nutted  down.     In  Ihc  hru  nace. 

iDMead  of  pdnDDC  on  a  icmtraxy  »pn  lau  should  me  gae  of  Ihe  ,    .  ....  T^  . 

p«™i.  grade,  which  will  Jighll,  soften  Ihe  c«>tr.«.  between  ""  ""^"^  "'j^'^'"'  T^      ^  t^^JH^-  "^ 

Siiurf^  pnnt.    In  Ihe  .^ood  |*a,e.  dl  the  bauly  o(  th»  p«ore  1«  u. 


i'.  BtoOEtirK.- 


r,  and  il  you  would  experimenl  a 


E  ol  the  irn  trunk"     This  makca  ton  much  of  a  %eiii>J  *W     W.  W.  Mucnii.  — "Cabin  Hocne."    This  n  a  ilcaiiag 

Hue  through  Ihe  [i<iure.  culling  the  cnbpowiion  in  Iwo-    Had  thi-  and  aii^acuier  home  poniait.    The  iiunewnrk  of  luAic  dootvar 

deled  beep  avcwM  >ou  would  lia%e  had  an  unusually  piea^init  and  dimbiDg-viDe  Is  atUactibC.  aihl  Ihe  picture  fbould  be  xcrr 

compDailiiia.  rde^^ing  lo  Ihc  loibjcci  UieTcof. 

a  poRiae  ol  a  buildiBg  -hi,h  doe.  dm  p.«e«  Ugh  claiiiB  to  archi  |^,„^  ,^  ouiH™*  w.rt     The  linhiiwi.  ol  cou«.  ts  Oat.  but  this 

leclural  Dietil.    The  p,ni.«  which  you  h.^  cboscD  dew.  not  hj-  ^  ^^,  ,^^         ^^  ._.„        .^^  ^  ,.  ^,  hschCTuund.    V.« 


dawiial 

K.«   uhen 

the    piclur. 

(mlel 

i<UD>e  ^m  ma.te  ..  .k 

M  Ihc  wh.^ 

building. 

*» 

-"  KeUoslaxIl 

•t  Dreams. 

your  Me 

a  for  lhi<  la.lut.-  and  i 

.  p«U(.  il 

utihat  luuki-e  uNJl 

lull.lUd  yni 

Ihal   »» 

h^.e  under  ea[«*d  I. 

.rralc   uilu 

».     L'oder 

alwa.. 

•L  and  yo. 

gi>r  ..-e 

efnl  thjl 

iOll«-.T 

di...i.- 

n.1  the  Mhn  in  ao  rtir-i<tl<  4r>ni 

Mht.    lib 

slid  the  bl..iLoi~. 


«T.     A  rt^LD  MORMNr.  FREDIMIVARD 


bmve  appareody  dogged  the  whilin  in  deitlopnunt  u  Uul  the 
buc  of  the  picture  b  too  light,  but  this  can  be  avoided  by  local 
Tvductioll  or  by  1cx:al  printing.  The  orrangemeDt  oi  the  he&d  in 
the  aptrn  ill  utiifacloTT, 

*m.  Fia>Ml»*W).  — "ACcidMormng."  You  have  nulerial 
here  tor  an  titremdy  inierrating  picture.  As  it  stands,  you  havt 
altogether  (no  muth  empty  locegnnmd  and  empty  Ay.  If.  however, 
you  trim  your  pnnt  about  |  Inch  above  Ihe  hociion  line,  and  H 
Inches  belov.  that  id  Just  Above  (he  lower  edge  oE  the  snowbank 
ttretduDg  oul  into  (he  stream,  you  will  have  a  compo^tioa  with 
very  ):deasing  lines.  The  eiposuie  is  sa(islaitDry.  and  the  worlc 
Is  technically  good. 

428.  A.  Hrr?*s.  —  We  do  nol  find  much  to  commend  in  your 
BtifF  and  woodeny  portrait  ol  a  young  lady  posed  against  B  brick 
will.  There  is  no  reason  lor  cutting  off  Ibe  lop  of  her  hal,  and 
the  position  ol  the  light  arm  makea  U  appear  aa  ii  the  young  lady 
had  hut  one  aitn.  The  background  of  mottled  bricks  is  altogether 
too  insistent  with  its  hnr^  rectangular  lines, 

129.  G.  W.  Bmchnill.  — "A  Portrait  Study."  You  had 
here  a  rather  sltraciive  model,  but  it  does  not  9e«ni  to  US  that  the 
pose  is  as  effective  as  yoa  might  have  made.  The  flowing  hair 
IS  too  stiffly  and  Eormally  brought  down  to  cover  both  sbouldeis. 
If  it  had  fallen  ntore  ualuridly  behind  the  shouldets  with  perhai* 
a  Btiay  lock  or  two  coming  forward  it  would  have  been  more  inter- 
esting. The  drapery  also  is  ouddy  placed.  We  know  from  experi- 
ence that  dnpeiy  naturally  falls  in  vertical  folds  and  these  iiorizontal 
lolds  show  inunediately  that  the  composition  n  not  natural,  and  the 
arrunjcemeni  is  forced.  Try  always  to  have  your  drapery  look  naiurul 

430.  Mn.ts  J.  BiEOEl.  —  "  Calm  "  Is  a  dellghlfuUr  qolel  and 
peaceful  little  landacBpe  in  which  yoa  have  succeeded  in  making 
*  picture  of  a  difficult  subject.  The  low  and  distant  shores  of 
the  lake  have  In  themselves  no  factorial  posalulilies.  They  fonn 
a  dark  horizontal  maaa  attractively  dividing  (he  picture  spuei  but 
Ae  douds,  the  refleclioo.  and  the  rocks  in  the  foreground  were 
all  needed  to  supplement  this  mass.      A  resliul  and  suciesaful 

{Tki  Pirlfelie  tool  aaud  m  Pdruary  i)  413,    PINES  AND  SNOW,  SUNLIGHT 


430.    CALM 


Photograpbkss  Association  or  Aubuca. -^The 
executive  commitlcc  of  the  Ptiolographeri  Auociation 
of  America  mel  in  executive  lewon  at  the  Hotel  Pfisler, 
Milwaukee,  Wii.,  January  u,  1910,  to  arrange  for  the 
thirtieth  annual  convention.  All  the  officers  were 
present,  as  foUowt:  A.  T.  Proctor,  preiidenl;  G.  W. 
Harrii,  itt  vire  president;  Ben  Larrimer.  id  vice 
president;  L.  A.  Dozer,   treasurer;   J.  H.  C.  EvanoS, 

The  outgoing  secretary  handed  in  thr  following 
financial  report;  — 

Total  received  for  space    ....    $j,37i 
Total  received  for  advertising.     .  94]; 

Total  received  from  old  account  .  11 

Paid  to  I..  A.  Ttota I4.S19 

$4,139    %t,»3q 

Treasurer  Doter  then  handed  in  his  account  for  the 
previous  year,  u  follows:  — 

RKCEIPTB 

Cash  on  hiind,  Janunry  i,  1909  ...       S  4,698.74 
Received  from  memberships  and  dues    .  4>054.so 

Receivr<l  from  sale  of  ladies'  pins      .  ')6s° 

Rereivnl  from  secretary  for  advertising  and 

llimr  spare 4,319.00 

$i.i,o;«.74 

EXPENDtTURES 

Paid  out  on  vouchers,  S41  to  931  inclusive    %6,y)^.$3 
Cash  on  hand,  January  i,  iqio  .  .         6,4)1,^11 

ToWl $13,078,74 

(Signed)  I-  A,  Dor.r.v,  Treaturer. 

Prcsidi'nt  Proctor  appoinle<l  J.  II.  C.  Kvan»lT  and 
Ben  Larrimer  as  a  committee  tu  audit  the  accounts  of 
tlie  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  accounts  wrrr  found 
correct  and  approved. 

After  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  datra  most  suitable, 
the  motion  wat  mnde  and  seconded,  that  the  thirtieth 
annual  convention  of  the  Photographers  Association  of 
America  be  held  during  the  week  of  July  11,  1010,  and 
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the  Auditorium  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  was  selected  as  the 
place  of  meeting. 

The  School  of  Pholography  having  met  with  such 
favor  at  the  previous  two  conventions,  it  was  unani- 
mously decided  to  again  hold  a  School  of  Pholography 
under  the  supervisbn  of  the  most  eiperl  photographers 
that  could  be  procured. 

The  Pklure  Exhibit.  —  As  the  non-competitive  baa 
proved  itself  entirely  successful,  the  board  decided  to 
adopt  the  same  policy  for  the  convention  of  1910. 

Headguarltrs.  —  The  Hotel  Pfisler  was  selected  aa 
oflicial  headquarters. 

The  Prize  for  Best  InvtHihn,  eU.  —  The  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars  was  set  aside  to  be  awarded  to  the  best 
invention,  process,  apparatus,  or  appliance  pertaining 
to  photography,  which  has  not  heretofore  been  shown 
or  exhibited  at  any  previous  national  convention. 

Publicity.  —The  secretary  was  instructed  to  arrange 
for  a  systematic  plan  of  publicity,  to  begin  at  once,  under 
the  su|wrvision  of  the  executive  board. 

Congress  of  Pholography.  —  Arrangements  were  made 
for  the  M'cond  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Photography, 
and  the  secretary  instructed  to  call  upon  the  state 
associations,  to  send  their  duly  appointed  delegates 

Federation  0/  Womtn  Photographers. — The  execu- 
tive board  decided  to  cooperate  in  every  way  with  the 
plans  submitted  by  the  Federation  of  Women  Photog- 
raphers, —  a  branch  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  inaugurated  at 
Rochester,  iqoq. 

Commercial  Photography  Section.  —  On  motion,  it 
was  decided  to  invite  all  commercial  photographers  to 
join  the  assocbtion  and  lake  part  in  the  convention. 
A  special  commercial  photographic  display  is  being 
planned,  provlrling  su  flic  lent  participants  can  be 
obtained. 

Entertainment.  -The  Milwaukee  Photographers 
having  announced  that  they  had  appointed  a  commiitee 
to  look  after  the  entertainment  of  the  visiting  photog- 
raphers, the  executive  board  decided  to  cooperate  fully 
with  their  plans,  and  the  entertainments  promise  lo 
be  entirely  sntisfai  lory. 


General,  —  The  various  committees  appointed  by 
the  president  took  up  their  work  in  detail,  and  laid 
careful  foundations  looking  forward  to  a  successful 
meeting. 

Constitution,  —  The  executive  board  desires  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  1910  convention  of  the 
P.  A.  of  A.  will  be  conducted  under  a  revised  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws,  these  revisions  having  been  adopted 
at  Rochester,  1909. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  by  the 
president,  for  1910:  — 


Hotel  &  accommodations 

Decorations 

Buttons 

Printing  &  advertising 

Press 

Information 

Transportation 

Association  Annual 

Local  entertainment 

J.  H 


Evanoff    Harris      Dozer 
Harris      Larrimer  Evanofif 
Dozer       Evanoff    Larrimer 
Harris      Dozer       Evaiioff 
Harris      Larrimer  Evanofif 
Dozer       Harris      Evanofif 
Evanofif    Dozer       Larrimer 
Larrimer  Harris      Proctor 
Stein,  Bangs,  Bish,  Reimer, 
Guttenstein,  and  Bandtell. 
,  C.  EvANOFF,  Secretary. 


The  following  are  the  rules  for  the  exhibit  at  the 
National  Convention  at  Milwaukee. 

(i)  Exhibitors  are  requested  not  to  exceed  three 
prints  in  their  exhibits  —  no  other  restrictions. 

(2)  Application  for  exhibition  space  must  be  made 
to  first  vice-president,  G.  W.  Harris,  13 11  F.  Street 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(3)  All  exhibits  must  be  sent  prepaid  to  G.  W.  Harris, 
first  vice-president,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  care  of  Milwaukee 
Auditorium,  and  must  reach  Milwaukee  on  or  before 
July  8,  19 10.  Any  exhibit  not  having  express  charges 
prepaid  will  not  be  accepted. 

(4)  The  association  will  not  be  responsible  for  any 
loss  or  damage  to  pictures  in  its  charge,  but  special 
precaution  will  be  taken  by  the  committee  to  insure  the 
safe  return  of  all  exhibits. 

(5)  No  exhibits  shall  be  removed  from  the  hall  until 
after  the  close  of  the  convention.  Exhibitors  who 
desire  to  personally  take  charge  of,  or  remove  their 
exhibit,  may  do  so  only  by  permission  of  G.  W.  Harris, 
chairman  of  the  Hanging  Committee. 

(6)  This  exhibition  being  a  complimentary  one, 
and  the  photographs  being  solicited  with  the  under- 
standing they  are  to  be  returned  to  the  rightful  owners, 
all  exhibits  will  be  returned  to  them  intact  at  the  close 
of  the  convention. 

♦        9|C        ♦ 

The  annual  mid- winter  banquet  of  the  Photographers 
of  New  England  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
P.  A.  of  N.  E.  on  'January  25  at  the  Copley  Square 
Hotel,  Boston.  In  spite  of  the  inclement  nature  of 
the  weather  more  than  sixty  photographers  from  far 
and   wide   assembled   and   enjoyed   a   most   pleasing 


evening.  Numerous  short  speeches  were  made,  those 
by  Joxie  and  Parkinson  easily  taking  the  cake.  After 
the  various  small  fry  had  made  their  speeches,  the  big 
gun  of  the  evening.  Prof.  A.  H.  Griffiths,  of  Detroit, 
delivered  a  most  inspiring  address.  It  was  announced 
that  the  New  England  Convention  would  be  held  in 
Boston  the  week  beginning  July  26. 

«    *    * 

The  Jamestown  Camera  Club  has  just  issued  its 
year-book  for  1909-10.  This  excellent  little  pamphlet 
is  a  model  which  other  clubs  might  do  well  to  follow. 
It  gives  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  club,  its  committees 
and  members,  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  the 
program  for  the  year.  The  club  has  secured  enough 
advertising  to  pay  the  cost  of  production  of  this  book 
and  give  the  dub  subscriptions  to  all  the  photographic 
magazines.  It  bespeaks  enthusiasm  and  interest  in 
club  afifairs  which  is  highly  conmiendable. 

♦  *    ♦ 

Boston  Camera  Club.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club  held  Febru- 
ary I,  the  following  committees  were  appointed  for  the 
year  1910.  Rooms:  Messrs.  Saunderson  (chairman), 
Read,  Hildreth,  Boyd,  and  Manson.  Entertainment: 
Messrs.  Read  (chairman).  Weaver,  Davis,  Washburn, 
Titus,  Corbett,  and  Adams.  Exhibition:  Messrs. 
Hubbard  (chairman).  Wing,  Riley,  Fisher,  Fowler, 
Dana,  Fraprie,  and  Peabody.  Membership:  Messrs. 
Fowler  (chairman).  Chandler,  and  Hildreth.    Publicity: 

Messrs.  Hubbard  (chairman),  Kellogg,  Fraprie,  and 
Riley. 

*  *    * 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  letter  from  the 
Missouri  Camera  Club. 

"  The  Missouri  Camera  Club  of  St.  Louis  has  enjoyed 
an  active  fall  and  winter.  Establishment  in  new  quar- 
ters with  greater  facilities  for  the  members  has  resulted 
in  increased  interest.  The  club  is  now  fully  equipped 
with  a  studio  and  portrait  camera,  dark  room  with 
enlarging  lantern,  and  a  stereopticon. 

"One  outing  in  the  fall,  including  a  cross-country 
tramp,  was  somewhat  marred  by  imsuitable  weather,  but 
the  presence  of  good  fellowship  compensated  in  full 
measure  for  any  lack  of  photographic  results. 

"Interest  in  lantern  slide  work  is  on  the  increase. 
During  the  past  two  months  we  have  enjoyed  viewing  the 
work,  through  exchange  of  slides,  of  the  Wisconsin  and 
Toledo  clubs.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  ex- 
change with  the  Akron  Club,  and  we  hope  to  continue 
the  good  work  through  Trinidad,  New  York,  and 
Chicago. 

"  The  annual  exhibit  of  the  club  was  on  view  through- 
out the  week  of  January  17,  and  attracted  wide-spread 
attention* 

"The  display  consisted  of  ninety- two  frames,  and 
was  universally  conceded  to  be  the  best  of  the  five 
annual  exhibits  held  by  the  club.     Several  additions 
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to  the  membership  list  have  resulted,  and  more  are 
expected. 

•*We  have  been  allotted  the  Sixth  American  Salon 
for  the  week  of  March  5.  The  exhibit  will  be  held,  as 
in  previous  years,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Artists'  Guild, 
and  we  fully  expect  a  continuation  of  the  interest 
manifested  by  the  public  in  the  past. 

**The  club  looks  forward  to  an  active  year,  and  most 
cordially  repeats  its  invitation  to  all  fellow-workers  to 
come  in  and  join  with  us.  Our  rooms  are  located  in 
the  Euclid  Building,  McPherson  and  Euclid  avenues, 
St.  Louis." 

The    Postal    Photographic    Club,    Monthly 
Bulletin.  — The   Album   for   February,    1910,   was 
issued   February   i,    1910.     It  contains   twenty-eight 
prints.     According  to  latest  advices  the  Albums  now 
en  route  were  located  as  follows:  Album  for  October, 
1909,  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  Albums  for  November 
and  December,  1909,  at  Burlington,  Vt.;  Album  for 
January,  1910,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     Since  the  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  for  January,  1910,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Holmes 
and  Mrs.  Flora  M.  Colman  have  resigned  from  the 
club.    The  club  is  full  and  there  is  one  on  the  "waiting 
list."    Fifteen  members  failed  to  furnish  prints  for  the 
February  Album  and  prints  were  received  from  one 
member  too  late  for  insertion  in  that  Album.    It  should 
be  remembered  that  prints  are  required  to  be  sent  to 
the  secretary  on  or  before  the  15th  of  every  month, 
except  July  and  August.    Very  many  prints  are  needed 
for  the  next  Album  and  as  the  present  month  is  a  very 
short  one,  it  is  desirable  that  prints  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  secretary  not  later  than  February  20,  in  order  to 
insure  their  appearance  in  the  March  Album.    Awards 
of  certificates  of  prize-winning  prints  are  announced, 
viz.:  Mr.  J.  Will  Palmer,  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  for  print 
No.  26,  "From  the  Case  at  the  Foot  of  the  Stairs"; 
Album  for  April,  1909;  First  Technical  Merit.     Mr. 
William  T.  Knox,  of  New  York  City,  for  print  No.  5, 
"Portrait  of  Miss  G;"  Album  for  May,  1909;  First 
Technical  Merit. 

G.  A.  Brandt,  Secretary. 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

The  Toronto  Camera  Club  will  hold  its  annual 
Salon  from  the  4th  to  the  9th  of  April.  A  prospectus 
giving  full  details  will  probably  be  issued  before  this 
number  is  printed,  and  will  be  gladly  sent  on  application 
by  Hugh  Neilson,  the  secretary,  who  may  be  addressed 

at  2  Gould  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 

*  *    ♦ 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club  was 
held  Monday,  February  7.  At  the  short  business 
meeting  the  following  active  members  were  elected: 
G.  G.  Cross,  Chester  F.  Stiles,  Wright  Webb,  and 
J.    F.    Beverly.     After   the   business   meeting   a   very 


interesting  talk  on  "Maple  Sugar  Making  in  Vermont" 
was  given  by  Mr.  Cochrane.  This  lectiure  portrayed 
maple  sugar  making  in  all  its  forms,  from  the  most 
rudimentary  methods  to  those  involving  the  most 
modem  and  improved  apparatus.  Some  of  the  slides 
had  pictorial  merit  of  a  high  degree,  and  the  talk  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  members,  to  many  of  whom 
it  brought  back  recollections  of  childhood's  happy  days 
in  the  old  Green  Mountain  State.  In  addition  to  this 
lecture  a  collection  of  Interchange  Slides  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  Tacoma,  Wash.,  was  displayed.  The 
quality  of  these  slides  was  not  of  the  highest  in  subject, 
although  technically  many  were  most  excellent. 

«     ♦     ♦ 

Eduard     J.    Steichen,    Photo    Secessionist    and 

colorist,  had  on  exhibition  during  the  latter  half  of 

January  a  tripartite  show  in  New  York  City.    At  the 

Montross  Gallery  from  January  17  to  29  he  displayed 

thirty-one    paintings   and    twenty-seven    photographs. 

At  the  Little  Galleries  from  January  21  to  February  5 

a  selection  of  about  thirty  of  his  autochromes  was  on 

exhibition.    We  cannot  speak  of  this  show  from  personal 

inspection,  but  from  other  visitors  we  gather  that  Mr. 

Steichen  has  grown  in  his  painting,  shedding  some  of 

the  exuberance  of  youth  and  settling  down  to  a  saner 

and  more  mature  vision  and  technique.     Of  his  most 

recent  photographs,  the  "Balzacs,"  we  can  but  feel 

that  he  is  playing  with  the  beholder.    Of  his  autochromes 

nothing  but  praise  can  be  spoken.    No  one  has  equaled 

him  in  mastery  of  this  treacherous,  and  at  its  best 

glorious  process. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  interregnum  will  now  supervene  at 
the  Little  Galleries.    For  some  weeks  or  months  these 
penetralia  will  behold  paintings  and  drawings,  etchings 
and  pastels,  by  domestic  and  exotic  exponents  of  all 
that  is  strangest  and  newest,  but  most  bizarre  in  art. 
Later  will  be  shown  photographs  by  Miss  Brigman 
and  Frank  Eugene,  and  then  again  until  the  end  of  the 
season  etchings  and  paintings.    We  see  this  tendency 
also  reflected  in  No.  29  of  Camera  Wark^  which  beside 
some  marvelous  photogravures  of  Seeley's  latest  work, 
shows  reproductions  of  a  number  of  caricatures  by 
Marius  De  Zayas.     In  all  truth  it  does  not  seem  to 
us  that  these  horrible  travesties  of  humanity  are  worthy 
of  the  painstaking  skill  which  has  been  given  to  their 
reproduction  in  photogravure.    The  text  matter  of  this 
beautiful  quarterly  also  displays  wanderings  of  a  violent 
nature  from  the  photographic  path,  a  number  of  pages 
having   been   devoted   to   an  effusion  entitled   "The 
Sphinx,"  and  described  as  an  orchestral  rhapsody  from 
"  Overgod,"  a  symphonic  drama  of  evolution  by  Leonard 
van  Noppen. 
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UaUnalJir  ixantiiwlim  and  t«wks  jor  rn-iti 
R.  Fratric,  B  Bcaam  SIrtrl.  Bosloit.  Ma 
loili  be  iuppiied  by  our  BoiUm  offia  at  ti 


Deutscher  Caueba  Aluanach:  A  Yearbook  ot 
Photography  of  Our  Time,  Edited  by  Otto  Ewel. 
Berlin,  Gustav  Schmidi.  Siuth  Volume,  1910.  Price, 
$[.35,  paper;  Si. 50,  doth. 

This  annual  manages  to  be  a  surprising  number  of 
different  things  at  once.  Il  contains  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  excellent  reproductions,  some  from  the 
Dresden  Exhibition,  some  under  the  title  "From  the 
Harvest  of  the  Year,"  others  illustrating  the  points 
raised  in  various  articles;  and  seventeen  articles  on  the 
most  varied  photographic  subjects  from  balloon  photog- 
raphy to  the  decorative  element  in  photography,  from 
halation  (o  a  new  method  for  multicolor  gum  printing. 
To  these  are  added  a  short  but  judiciously  selected 
series  of  notes  on  the  advances  of  photography  in  igo9, 
a  bibliography  for  1909,  and.  among  the  advertising 
pages,  descriptions  of  novel  apparatus  and  materials 
introduced  during  the  year.  Obviously  the  annual 
lacks  the  strongly  individual  and  decided  character 
of  the  purely  pictorial  yearbooks;  on  the  other  hand 
it  undoubtedly  appeals  to  a  much  wider  circle  of  readers. 
Few  of  the  iUustraiions  have  appeared  in  the  other 
annuals;  and  it  presents  among  many  other  pictures 
strong  and  interesting  work  by  A.  H.  Blake,  J.  Roth- 
berger,  P.  Dubreuil,  W.  Bandelow,  W.  Cadby,  C. 
Laguarde,  and  E,  A,  Loeb,  which  will  be  new  to  most 
American  readers.  All  the  articles  are  readable,  some 
are  excellent;  space  forbids  detailed  comment.  The 
volume  is  splendidly  printed,  attractive,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  large  and  varied  ground  it  covers,  extremely 
handy  in  form.  In  recommending  it  to  our  readers 
as  containing  much  material  of  interest  to  amateur 
photographers  of  the  most  diverse  alms,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  suggesting,  in  particular,  that  Dr.  Queden- 
feldt's  masterly  article  on  "Der  Staubfarbengummi- 
drack"  (which  wc  will  not  spoil  by  translating)  Is 
likely  to  lead  to  increased  activity  in  certain  Philadelphia 
photographic  circles.  Certainly  the  addition  of  the 
impressionistic  theory  of  color  to  ihe  already  apparently 
coti^dcrable  charms  of  multicolor  gum  printing  cannot 
but  add  to  the  seductiveness  (incomprehensible,  we 
must  admit,  to  us)  of  (his  pursuit!  —  F.  A.  L. 


The  Aet  Of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New 
VosK,  By  David  C,  Preyer,  A.  M.  Boston,  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.,  1909.  Price,  $i  net;  postage  10  cents. 
Mr.  Preyer's  beautifully  illustrated  volume  is  not  a 
guide-book  to  the  famous  museum  of  which  it  is  written. 
It  does  more  than  list  the  treasures  contained  in  this 
magnificent  collection,  which  is  rapidly  becoming  one 
of  the  great  museums  of  the  world.  It  offers  in  its 
pages  almost  a  history  of  art,  taking  up  section  by 
section,  and  country  by  countr)',  the  subjects  exhibited, 
discussing  the  development  of  the  art  or  craft  under 
consideration,  and  showing  what  relation  the  collections 
at  the  Metropolitan  have  to  il.  Where  a  famous 
painter  whose  work  is  needful  to  an  understanding  of 
the  school  is  not  represented,  it  nevertheless  gives  him 
sufficient  space  lo  make  clear  his  relation  to  the  group 
to  which  he  belongs.  No  doubt  the  book  will  be  of 
maximum  utility  to  those  who  have  access  to  the  col- 
lection that  il  represents,  yet  it  should  be  of  great 
value  to  every  student  and  lover  of  art  for  its  illustra- 
tions and  for  its  judicious  treatment  of  the  disputed 
questions  which  are  omnipresent  in  the  study  of  art. 

Landscape    Painting.      By    BIrge    Harrison;    with 

twenty-four  reproductions  of  representative  pictures. 

New  York,  Chas.  Scribner  &  Sons,   1909.     Price, 

$1.50  net;  $1,67  post-paid. 

Mr.  Harrison,  whose  authority  on  the  subject  of 
landscape  painting  is  unquestbned,  has  brought  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  a  book  some  impromptu  talks 
on  landscape  painting  which  he  has  given  in  the  course 
of  his  instruction  at  the  Art  Student's  League.  Some 
of  the  chapters  have  already  appeared  in  magazine 
pages,  but  are  now  given  permanent  form  between 
the  covers  of  a  book.  While  the  book  is  written  for 
landscape  painters,  there  is  hardly  a  word  in  it  which 
is  not  as  valuable  to  a  landscape  photographer.  The 
chapters  on  pigment  and  mural  painting  do  not  pri- 
marily, of  course,  appeal  to  the  camera  worker,  but 
even  in  these  chapters  he  will  ffnd  much  which  may 
be  of  value  to  him,  in  his  work.  A  careful  reading 
of  this  book  will  give  many  a  photographer  a  new 
light  on  the  vexed  question  of  focus.    He  will  discover 
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that  by  the  general  means  of  soft  focus  he  is  attempting 
to  solve  various  problems  of  which  the  painter  is  cog- 
nizant, and  to  the  solution  of  which  he  applies  such 
terms  as  "lost  edge,"  "refraction,"  etc.  The  chapter 
headed  "On  Vision"  will  also  give  the  photographer 
new  thoughts  on  this  question  of  fuzziness.  Of  course 
when  Mr.  Harrison  states  the  well-known  fact  that 
the  eye  sees  but  one  point  absolutely  sharp  at  a  time, 
and  consequently  says  only  one  object  in  a  picture 
should  be  absolutely  sharp,  with  everything  else  be- 
coming more  and  more  indistinct  toward  the  comers, 
he  is  speaking  of  canvases  of  large  sizes,  and  the 
problem  is  not  quite  comparable  to  the  small  photo- 
graphic print.  But  as  the  question  is  still  debatable 
in  painting,  so  it  is  in  photography,  and  one  man's 
point  of  view  is  not  final,  though  affording  valuable 
food  for  thought  The  chapters  on  "Values,"  "Com- 
position," "Temperament,"  and  "The  True  Impres- 
sionism" are  full  of  meat  for  every  photographer,  and 
there  is  not  a  page  in  the  book  that  is  not  worth  reading 
and  re-reading. 

»    ♦    « 

The  American  Annual  of  Photography,  1910.  By 
John  A.  Tennant.  New  York,  Tennant  &  Ward 
1910.  Price,  paper  75  cents,  postage  15  cents;  cloth, 
$1.25,  postage  20  cents. 

The  "American  Annual"  this  year  is  made  up  on 
the  old  familiar  plan:  a  series  of  articles  contributed 
by  some  sixty  or  seventy  authors,  and  a  selection  of 
prints  by  workers  both  here  and  abroad.  As  to  the 
value  of  the  articles  we  have  no  criticism.  Some  are 
trivial,  which  is  to  be  expected  from  writers  who  have 
for  five,  ten,  or  twenty  years  racked  their  brains  annually 
to  produce  an  article  fof  the  Annual;  the  most  are  of 
great  value,  and  all  of  them  bear  on  present-day  prob- 
lems. They  are  well  worth  the  price  of  the  book, 
without  its  other  features.  The  collection  of  formulas 
and  processes  is  also  complete  and  useful  and  an 
invaluable  addition  to  every  photographic  library. 

When  we  come  to  the  pictorial  part  of  the  volume, 
however,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  it  does  not  include 
a  representative  collection  of  American  work.  If  a 
foreigner  were  to  judge  the  present  state  of  American 
pictorial  photography  by  this  book,  he  would  get  a 
very  false  idea.  While  the  book  shows  the  work  of 
many  well-known  amateurs,  it  does  not  contain  many 
pictures  of  the  highest  merit,  and  it  contains  a  very 
large  number  of  second  or  third  class  pictures.  The 
work  of  the  Photo-Secession  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence,  and  so  is  the  work  of  the  Photo-Pictorialists. 
No  record  of  American  photography  in  1910  can  assume 
to  be  complete  without  work  from  both  of  these  clubs. 
Compared  with  "Photograms  of  the  Year"  or  with 
"Die  Photographische  Kunst"  and  the  "Deutscher 
Kamera  Almanach"  this  book  pictorially  is  far  inferior. 
We  wish  that  it  could  be  otherwise,  for  there  is  certainly 
material  enough  in  the  United  States  to  produce  a 
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worthy  annual,  and  we  are  sure  that  it  could  be  had 
for  reproduction. 

«    ♦    ♦ 

Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co.  are  well  aware  of 
the  importance  of  furnishing  to  photographic  readers 
supplementary  information  in  regard  to  their  products. 
There  lies  on  our  desk  a  pleasing  little  booklet  entitled 
"Photographic  Facts  and  Fallacies"  which  they  have 
prepared  for  free  distribution,  and  which  gives  new 
lights  on  photographic  goods  which  should  be  of  great 
value  to  every  photographer.  The  book  is  free,  and 
we  recommend  that  every  reader  who  has  not  received 
a  copy  shall  send  for  one,  mentioning  American 
Photography  when  he  writes.  Among  the  novelties 
treated  of  in  this  book  is  a  Tabloid  prepared  for  the 
Ozobrome  process,  a  very  convenient  method  of  prepa- 
ration of  this  formula,  which  has  enabled  photographers 
to  do  carbon  printing  by  artificial  light. 

«    «    « 

The  Leto  Photo  Materials  Co.  has  recently  issued 

a  little  booklet  entitled  "Perfect  Prints,"  by  W.  L.  F. 

Wastell,   a   name   which   should   be  familiar  to  our 

readers.     This  gives  simple  and  thorough  directions 

for  an  excellent  method  of  printing.    It  may  be  had 

from  J.  L.  Lewis,  379  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 

on  application. 

«    »    » 

Probably  many  of  our  readers  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  offer  advertised  by  Henry  Greenwood  &  Co. 
and  have  sent  for  a  sample  copy  of  the  "B.  J.,"  as  it 
is  familiarly  called  in  England.  We  are  sure  that  this 
will,  in  many  cases,  lead  to  subscriptions  to  this  valuable 
periodical,  which  is  the  standard  record  of  the  scientific 
progress  of  photography  in  all  countries.  The  number 
for  December  31,  1909,  is  lying  on  our  desk  and  con- 
tains an  index  which  for  completeness  and  thoroughness 
cannot  be  beaten.  It  renders  all  the  contents  of  the 
volume  instantly  accessible  to  the  interested  seeker  for 
knowledge. 

*    «    ♦ 

The  literattu*e  used  by  professional  photographers 
to  appeal  to  their  customers  is  a  most  important  part 
of  professional  business  methods.  We  have  on  our 
desk  at  the  present  moment  a  number  of  specimens 
of  this  kind  which  we  will  briefly  review.  We  have 
reproduced  herewith  one  of  these  in  greatly  reduced 
form.  This  is  a  New  Year's  greeting  sent  out  by  the 
Harris-Ewing  Studio  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  por- 
trays Mr.  Harris,  first  vice-president  of  the  Photog- 
raphers* Association  of  America,  with  one  of  his  dis- 
tinguished patrons,  whose  identity  we  will  allow  the 
readers  to  guess.  This  clever  pen-and-ink  sketch  was 
photographed,  printed  on  gaslight  paper,  and  distributed 
among  customers  of  the  studio. 

J.  B.  Schriever  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  well  known  in  the 
photographic  profession  by  his  presidency  of  the  Amer- 
ican School  of  Art  and  Photography,  and  by  his  editor- 


ship  of  the  'Xomplete  Self  Instructiiig  Library  of 
Practical  Photography,"  has  issued  a  most  sumptuous 
booklet  showing  all  grades  of  his  work.  This  consists 
of  eight  pages  of  text  on  cream-colored  antique  paper, 
interleaved  with  twelve  pages  of  the  finest  coated  white 
stock  with  reproductions  of  various  classes  of  his  work, 
showing  the  methods  of  mounting  and  a  number  of 
views  of  his  studio.  The  whole  is  bound  in  a  leatheroid 
cover,  on  which  his  name  is  printed  in  gold.  This  is 
too  expensive  to  be  sent  out  except  to  high-class  trade, 
but  it  b  an  excellent  sample  of  a  booklet  designed  for 
wealthy  customers. 

J.  C.  Strauss  of  St.  Louis  issues  a  long  and  narrow 
folder  called  "Strauss,  His  Book,"  which  seems  to  be, 
from  the  first  page,  only  one  of  a  series.  It  is  beauti- 
fully printed  in  two  colors  in  a  tall  and  narrow  format, 
shows  reproductions  of  his  pictures  and  scenes  from 
the  studio,  and  has  enough  reading  matter  of  a  bright 
and  original  nature  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  reader 
for  some  time.  A  study  of  these  two  booklets  will  doubt- 
less afford  many  valuable  advertising  ideas  to  many  a 
professional  who  wonders  how  to  increase  his  business. 

«    *    * 

The  coming  summer  will  be  the  best  season  post- 
c^ds  ever  had,  so  get  in  early  with  your  new  cards. 
No  racks  are  complete  without  the  local  views. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  where  to  place  your  order  for 
view  cards,  write  the  National  Colortype  Co.  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  for  their  samples. 

They  are  the  first  makers  of  the  hand-colored  cards 
in  America,  old  enough  to  know  good  cards  and  young 
enough  to  skilfully  prepare  them. 

«    ♦    ♦ 

ILFORD  Ltd. — The  balance  sheet  for  the  year  of  this 
well-known  English  firm,  ending  October  31,  1909, 
shows  a  profit  for  the  year  of  £33,618  Ss.  iid.  This, 
with  £3,648  13J.  3d.  brought  forward  from  last  year, 
gives  a  total  of  £37,267  25.  2d,  After  paying  a  dividend 
of  six  per  cent  on  preference  shares,  amounting  to 
£11,400,  there  is  a  balance  of  £25,867  2s.  2d.  £12,000 
of  this  amount  is  set  aside  for  writing  down  goodwill, 
investments,  plant,  etc.,  and  a  dividend  of  six  per  cent, 
amounting  to  £11,400,  will  be  paid  on  the  ordinary 
shares,  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1909.  The 
amount  to  be  carried  forward  is  £2,467  2^.  2d.  We 
congratulate  the  management  most  heartily  on  a  notable 
achievement  accomplished  in  the  face  of  marked  de- 
pression in  trade  generally,  and  the  photographic  trade 

in  particular. 

♦    ♦    « 

We  are  asked  by  The  Taylor-Hobson  Company  to 
announce  that  their  series  II  Cooke  anastigmats  may 
now  be  obtained  to  order  with  extension  lenses  some- 
what like  those  furnished  for  the  other  series.  By 
removing  the  front  glass  and  substituting  another,  the 
entire  focal  length  is  increased.  Thus,  from  the  same 
point  of  view,  the  photographer  obtains  larger  images 


of  distant  objects.  These  extension  lenses  increase* 
the  size  of  image  about  fifty  per  cent;  for  example: 
an  object  taken  with  the  normal  lens,  and  two  inches 
long  in  the  photograph,  is,  from  the  same  position, 
made  three  inches  long  with  the  extension  lens.  Better 
results  are  obtained  than  with  the  separate  portions 
of  other  makes,  practically  two  complete  anastigmats 
being  available.  Present  users  should  note  that  their 
series  II  lenses  may  be  fitted  with  these  new  extensions, 
but  the  register  number  of  the  lens  should  be  given  with 
the  order.  Extension  lenses  for  Cooke  anastigmats  other 
than  the  series  11,  have  long  been  used,  the  back  glass 
having  hitherto  been  the  one  replaced.  The  series  II 
are  the  only  lenses  which  permit  the  change  at  the  front. 

*  *    * 

VoiGTLANDER  &  SoHN  OPTICAL  WoRKS  announce  to 
the  trade  that  they  have  established  a  new  branch 
office  at  617-631  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  where 
a  complete  line  of  their  well-known  lenses,  cameras, 
binoculars,  telescopes,  microscopes,  etc.,  will  be  carried 
in  stock.  This  new  branch  will  be  able  to  fill  orders 
from  the  territory  west  of  Ohio  in  much  shorter  time 
than  previously.  The  New  York  office  will  remain 
at  225  Fifth  Avenue,  as  previously,  but  the  accounting 
department  will  be  removed  to  Chicago. 

*  «    « 

As  the  patent  on  the  manufacture  of  metol  has 
expired,  its  production  is  free  to  everybody.  The  firm 
of  Schering  &  Glatz  is  now  offering  under  the  trade- 
marked  name  of  satrapol,  monomethyl-para-amido- 
phenol-sulphate,  a  developer  of  the  same  high  standard 
purity  as  their  well-known  pyro  and  other  products. 
This  firm  is  offering  to  the  American  public  an  excellent 
line  of  photographic  chemicals,  among  them  Schering*s 
varitone  tablets.  These  tablets  will  tone  bromide  and 
gaslight  papers,  as  well  as  lantern  slides,  to  green, 
brown,  red,  or  blue.  After  thorough  washing,  the 
prints  are  immersed  in  a  solution  of  the  proper  tablet, 
in  which  they  change  to  the  desired  color  in  about  three 
minutes  and  are  then  thoroughly  washed.  An  assort- 
ment for  producing  all  four  colors  is  sold  at  75  cents. 

«    «    « 

Among  the  new  importations  of  J.  L.  Lewis,  379 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York,  we  note  Cream  Antique 
Seltona,  a  new  grade  of  this  justly  celebrated  paper, 
well  adapted  to  produce  artistic  prints.  This  paper 
is  gaining  ground  among  both  professionals  and  ama- 
teurs, and  with  the  large  variety  of  surfaces  and  weights 
which  is  offered,  every  need  of  the  photographer  can 
be  filled. 

*  *    ♦ 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  develop  plates  or  paper 
of  any  brand  on  the  market,  with  a  developer  which 
contains  metol,  by  all  means  send  to  the  Berlin  Aniline 
Works,  215  Water  Street,  New  York,  for  their  "Agfa 
Metol  Formulas, "  twenty-four  pages  of  solid  directions 
for  making  up  developers  for  every  possible  contingency. 
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With  the  Camera.  —  Notes  from  the  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Photography.  The  champion  long-distance 
student  for  December  was  Mr.  Alfred  Luke  Brooks,  a 
native  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  South  America,  who 
came  something  over  six  thousand  miles  to  the  Bissell 
Colleges,  a  journey  of  twenty-five  days. 

The  students  held  a  grand  clam  and  oyster  bake  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Kanagge  in  December,  and  de- 
voured about  a  barrel  of  the  bivalves  which  they 
imported  for  the  occasion. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  held  its  meeting  for  election  of 
officers  last  month,  and  Mr.  Harris  Dante  was  elected 
president,  Mr.  Dan  Hill,  vice-president,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Loy,  secretary. 

We  have  just  heard  from  several  students  who  have 
located  since  leaving  the  college:  Mr.  W.  B.  Souers  of 
1908  has  a  studio  in  Missoiiri;  Mr.  O.  A.  Lauritson 
of  1907  is  located  at  Larimore,  N.  D.;  Mr.  C.  P.  Win- 
ther  of  1907  is  engaged  in  the  business  at  Hamilton, 
Mont.;  and  Miss  Maude  Shaul  of  1907  has  purchased 
a  studio  at  Concordia,  Kans. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Godfrey  of  British  Columbia,  and  Mrs. 
Harriet  B.  Culley,  students  of  the  past  year,  were  mar- 
ried last  month  at  Peoria,  111.,  thereby  consummating 
another  college  romance. 

The  college  sophist  has  discovered  that  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Hill  of  Canada  in  addition  to  our  Mr. 
Dan  Hill  of  West  Virginia  gives  us  the  impossible 
combination  of  two  Hills  without  a  valet.     Q.  E.  D. 

*    *    * 

There  was  recently  introduced  in  England  by  the 
firm  of  O.  Sichel  &  Co.,  52  Bunhill  Row,  London, 
E.  C,  a  most  interesting  process,  by  means  of  which 
there  are  performed  at  one  operation  a  number  of 
pieces  of  work  of  great  interest  to  every  professional 
photographer.  This  is  called  Morgan's  Patent  System 
of  Dry  Mounting,  Plate  Marking,  and  Embossing  at 
one  pressure.  The  wet  prints  are  coated  immediately 
after  being  taken  from  the  washing  water  with  a  mount- 
ing material  and  when  bone  dry  are  placed  in  position 
on  a  plain  mount.  They  are  then  put  into  the  hot  press 
which  is  properly  provided  with  dies,  and  which  with 
one  pressure  fastens  the  print  to  the  mount,  plate-sinks 
it,  with  a  raised  border  if  necessary,  and  embosses  the 
photographer's  trade  mark  upon  it.  The  great  advan- 
tage of  the  system  is  that  the  professional  photographer 
can  carry  in  stock  a  few  varieties  of  boards  or  paper  and 
make  from  them  at  will  varied  designs  of  embossed 
folders  in  any  size  or  quality  which  he  may  wish.  This 
process  has  been  exhibited  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  Journal  of  Photography  and  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society,  and  has  received  enthusiastic  com- 
mendations. It  is  expected  that  this  process  will  be 
on  the  American  market  within  a  few  weeks,  and  in 
the  meantime  we  understand  that  Mr.  H.  Snowden 
Ward  will  be  able  to  give  full  information  about  the 
process  while  he  is  in  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward  informs  us  that  although 
he  has  relinquished  the  editorship  of  the  Photographic 
Monthly,  founded  by  Mrs.  Ward  and  himself  in  Janu- 
ary, 1894,  the  change  will  leave  him  more  (not  less) 
closely  in  touch  with  technical  and  pictorial  photog- 
raphy. He  will  continue  to  contribute  to  his  old  maga- 
zine, and  will  also  contribute  to  the  princip>al  British 
weeklies.  He  also  expects  to  spend  at  least  three 
months  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  lecturing  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  Process  Engraver's  Monthly  and  of  P holograms  of 
the  Year,  which  he  will  continue  to  edit.  During  Janu- 
ary, February,  and  March  his  address  will  be  122 
West  25th  Street,  New  York. 


The  W^ynne  Infallible  Exposure  Meter  which  was 
for  many  years  advertised  in  the  columns  of  American 
Photography  has  for  some  months  not  been  obtain- 
able in  the  United  States.  We  understand  that  ar- 
rangements have  now  been  made  whereby  George 
Murphy,  of  57  East  9th  Street,  New  York  City,  will 
stock  this  meter  and  supplies  for  it,  and  that  the  meter 
will  soon  be  distributed  throughout  the  photographic 
trade  of  the  United  States. 

♦    ♦    ♦ 

\'acation  for  Recreation  and  Education.  —  You 
are  familiar  with  the  famous  school  established  vears 
ago  by  Louis  Agassiz  on  the  Island  of  Penikese.  .\n 
account  of  the  opening  exercises  has  been  perpetuated 
in  the  tender,  expressive  poem,  "The  Prayer  of  Agas- 
siz," by  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

The  Agassiz  Association,  in  honor  of  that  great 
scientist,  is,  at  Sound  Beach,  Conn.,  continuing,  in 
name  and  in  spirit,  the  work  begun  in  his  school.  The 
second  session  will  begin  June  27,  and  will  include 
courses  for  the  general  public  and  for  children,  as  well 
as  for  technical  students.  Two  daughters  and  a  grand- 
son of  Louis  Agassiz  are  among  the  many  members 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  this  school  and 
in  the  other  work  of  the  Agassiz  Association,  and 
have  contributed  liberally  toward  defraying  the 
expenses. 

President  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  the  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  University,  California,  is  one  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Agassiz  Association  and  dean  of  the  council. 
President  Jordan  was  a  pupil  of  Louis  Agassiz  at  the 
Island  of  Penikese. 

The  school  is  established  under  one  very  novel  con- 
dition, in  that  the  price  of  tuition  is  left  for  the  pupil 
to  decide.  The  contributions  last  year  ranged  from 
25  cents  to  $100,  and  the  studies  that  were  offered  were 
those  easily  understood  by  a  kindergartener  or  by  the 
scientific  specialist  who  came  many  miles  to  take 
special  courses. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
the  Agassiz  .Association,  .\rcadia,  Sound  Beach,  Conn. 


ce  wHi  aitcw  for  Ike  tsprasio 


i  Method  of  Mountino 


123  East  35lh  Street,  New  York. 
The  EdEtor  American  Photography: 

Dear  Sir,  —  Are  not  our  friends,  The  Photo-Picto- 
rialists  of  Buffalo,  a  little  unfair  wlien  they  say  that 
"with  some  of  them  (the  English)  to  label  a  thing 
'American'  is  .  .  .  the  most  convenient  way  of  damn- 
ing it"?  Just  before  reading  this  I  was  assured  by  a 
very  prominent  American  amateur  that  "the  EngUsh 
photographic  papers  are  always  writing  about  American 
hogs."    Really,  this  is  not  so. 

When  a  thing  is  introduced  into  England  from 
abroad,  our  usual  method  is  to  describe  it  as  German, 
French,  American,  —  as  the  case  may  be;  and  a 
geographical  designation  does  not  imply  either  approval 
or  condemnation. 

"The  American  style  of  mounting"  or  "multiple 
mounting"  received  the  name  "American"  because  il 
was  introduced  into  England  and  popularized  by  Mr. 
F.  Holland  Day,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  whose  chief  follower 
and  pupil  was  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Evans.  The  extent  to 
which  such  mounting  has  been  used  in  Britain  by  the 
best  workers,  and  its  principles  explained  and  illustrated 
in  the  photographic  press  by  Mr.  Evans  and  many 
Others,  surely  shows  that  it  is  not  "damned." 
Yours  faithfully, 

H.  Snowden  Wabd. 
129  Bird  Street,  Dorcbestek,  Mass. 
Editors  Americas  Phoioghaphy; 

GttiUtPun,  —  In  my  article  entitled  "  Enlarging  upon 
Gaslight  Paper"  published  in  the  December  and  Janu- 
ary issues  of  your  magazine,  I  neglected  to  designate  a 
brand  of  paper  that  will  result  in  very  soft  effects  when 
such  are  desired,  and  a  great  many  pictorialisls  find 
even  the  so-called  soft  working  papers  too  conlrasly 
when  used  with  such  a  negative  as  gives  beautiful 
results  with  platinum. 

Special  portrait  Argo  is  primarily  intended  for  use 
with  intense  negatives,  giving  normal  results  with  same, 


but  one  may  use  this  brand  so  as  to  get  the  softest 
possible  effects  or  the  reverse,  as  one  elects  to  have  it. 

With  a  normal  negative  we  may  expose  as  with  regular 
portrait  Argo  and  on  development  in  normal  solution 
gel  an  image  of  soft  gray  tone,  or  we  may  increase  the 
exposure  as  much  as  four  times  and  on  development  in 
solution  diluted  with  once,  twice,  or  thrice  its  volume 
in  water,  and  well  restrained  with  bromide,  get  contrast 
of  varying  degree  up  to  and  including  normal  black 
and  white. 

For  the  piclorialisl  I  would  especially  recommend 
this  brand  of  paper  as  it  puts  within  his  power  to  obtain 
the  softest  of  soft  prints  or  contrast  in  varied  degree  if 
desired.  No  other  paper  upon  the  market  will  do  this 
lo  the  same  extent.  Red  label  Cyko  is  excellent  tor 
average  enlarging  pictorial  purpose  and  the  most 
speedy  on  the  market,  but  though  especially  made  for 
soft  effects,  it  is  not  soft  enough  with  some  negatives. 

For  average  soft  effects  I  would  recommend  red  label 
Cyko  and  portrait  Argo,  but  where  an  especially  soft 
image  is  desired  special  portrait  Argo  is  the  medium  lo 
employ.  Truly  yours,  James  Thomson. 

Orleans,  Neb. 

I  find  the  reading  matter  and  pictures  in  American 
Photogr.^phy  very  interesting  and  instructive,  and 
look  forward  with  eagerness  for  the  next  copy. 

Yours  very  truly,         E.  H.  Webber. 

Somerset,  Kv. 
Please  renew  my  subscription.    Think  your  maga- 
zine the  best  of  its  class  in  the  United  States.    Wishing 

Yours  respectfully,         N.  H.  Myers. 

Star,  Texas, 
I  will  renew  my  subscription,  as  I  don't  think  it 
can  be  beat!     Yes  »r!    American  Photography  is 
all  right.    It  has  done  me  lots  of  good. 

Very  truly  yours,      Bascom  Pierce  Goode. 

Pasadena,  Calif. 
I  think  your  magazine  is  as  good  as  can  be  found. 
Arthur  J.  Thompson. 
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A  Method  of  Toning  BtDE-PEiNis.  —  The 
following  is  a  method  of  toning  blue-prints  that  was 
discovered  by  the  writer,  and  which,  so  far  as  he  is 
aware,  is  entirely  original,  and  has  never  been  described 
in  print  before. 

The  toning  converts  the  blue,  which  is  only  becoming 
to  a  few  marine  scenes,  into  a  gray,  and  it  is,  at  times, 
difficult  to  tell  the  toned  print  fnim  a  phoiogravure. 

The  principle  of  the  process  is  the  conversion  of  part 
of  the  triferroso  feiricyanide,  which  is  the  blue  of  the 
blue-print  paper,  into  a  mixture  of  feiroso  ferric  hydrate 
and  cuperic  ferro  cyanide,  —  a  red-colored  salt,  by 
the  aid  oE  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuperic  nitrate. 
Other  ammoniacal  salts  will  answer,  but  with  the 
writer,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  the  nitrate  has 
given  the  l>esl  results.  The  strength  of  the  solution, 
within  reasonable  [imits,  is  immaterial;  a  good  working 
solution  may  be  made  by  dissolving  5  grams  of  cuperic 
nitrate  in  100  cubic  centimetres  of  water  and  cautiously 
adding  ammonium  hydrate  until  the  precipitate,  al 
first  formed,  is  redissolved.  The  solution  will  be  a  rich 
cobalt  blue.  It  is  all  important  that  the  solution  shall 
not  contain  an  excess  of  ammonia  over  and  above  that 
required  to  dissolve  the  cuperic  hydrale,  formed  by 
the  ammonia  when  iirsi  added. 

In  (onducting  the  process,  almost  any  kind  of  blue- 
print paper  may  be  used,  although,  if  the  amateur  is 
at  all  handy  with  chemicals,  the  best  results  are  obtained 
with  home-made  paper.  Some  discretion  must  be 
used  in  the  selection  of  ihe  paper  10  be  sensitized. 
"Loaded"  papers  should  be  avoided,  pariiiularly  if 
the  "loading"  is  alkaline. 

The  photograph  should  be  printed  (wo  or  three  shades 
darker  than  that  required  for  the  finished  picture;  it  is 
then  washed  in  running  waii-r  until  the  soluble  salts  are 
washed  out  (ten  minutes  is  usually  enough),  and  then 
the  ammoniacal  copper  solution  is  added.  The  print 
will  al  once  turn  from  a  blue  10  a  mauve,  on  the  addition 
of  the  solution,  then  to  a  gray,  and  finally,  if  the  toning 
is  sufficiently  prolonged,  10  a  red.    The  operator  will 


of  course  stop  the  toning  at  the  stage  which,  to  him, 
gives  the  most  pleasing  effect.  The  process  offers  a 
large  play  of  color,  and  some  very  beautiful  effects  may 
be  obtained.  One  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that  the 
prints  will  be  a  triGe  bluer  after  they  have  dried  than 
when  wet.  Owing  to  the  density  of  the  color  of  the 
toning  solution,  it  is  necessary  lo  pour  it  off  from  lime 
to  time  during  the  toning,  in  order  to  see  the  true  color 
of  the  print.  When  the  toning  is  finished,  the  picture 
is  washed  in  running  water,  which  completes  the  opera- 
tion. The  toning  solution  may  be  used  for  a  large 
number  of  prints;  if  a  scum  forms  on  the  top,  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia  will  rectify  it. 

I  have  had  prints  toned  by  this  process  hanging  on 
the  walls  of  a  room  for  o\-er  six  years,  and  they  show 
no  signs  of  deterioration. 

The  process  is  not  suited  for  making  piilures  from 
negatives  showing  1  great  deal  of  contrast,  as  by  the 
time  the  very  dark  places  have  turned  gray  (he  light 
places  arc  red. 

Although  much  belter  results  arc  obtained  from  fresh 
prints,  I  have  successfully  toned  blue-prints,  by  this 
process,  more  than  a  year  after  they  were  made. — F.  H. 
Mason,  F.C.S. 


Two  Dodges,  —  Occasionally  I  want  (o  print  a 
while  border  around  my  pictures,  and  as  masks  are 
more  or  less  a  bother  I  made  up  the  following :  ^ 

My  plates  are  5  x  7,  so  I  cleaned  the  gelatine  off  of 
about  a  half  dozen  old  negatives  and  purchased  a  roll 
of  heavy  black  passe- ]>artout  tape.  I  made  two  strips 
7  inches  long  and  two  strips  5  inches  long,  cutting  the 
(apes  }  inch  wide,  and  [>asted  them  evenly  around  the 
edges  of  one  of  the  cleaned  glasses.  I  then  finished  up 
the  balance  of  the  glasses  with  different  sized  openings 
down  to  a  1 3  inches  by  overlapping  the  tapes.  I  find 
that  by  using  siics  of  glass  two  or  three  limes  larger 
than  my  regular  sia^d  negatives  I  can  put  the  masked 
glass  into  a  large  size  printing  frame  and  by  having 
plenty  of  spare  space  to  move  my  negative  around  I 
often  print  smaller  pictures  (or  only  portions  of  the 
original  negative),  IhiTcliy  gi'lting  some  very  pleasing 


effects  by  leaving  out  undesirable  portions  of  the 
negative.  These  glass  masks  I  find  are  much  more 
durable  and  handy  than  the  old  style  paper  masks. 

I  also  carry  around  a  glass  2x4  inches  (outside 
measurements),  with  pasted  passe-partout  tape  on 
one  side  of  the  glass,  and  an  opening  in  the  center 
f  X  I J  inches.  This  glass  I  use  as  a  finder  when  viewing 
my  scene  before  setting  up  my  camera.  The  method 
is  to  hold  the  glass  up  about  a  foot  from  the  face  and 
with  both  eyes  look  at  the  picture  or  scene  through  the 
small  opening  in  the  finder.  By  changing  the  point  of 
view,  which,  by  the  way  will  be  right  side  up,  and  not 
reversed  (as  in  the  camera),  any  one  can  readily  see 
the  convenience  in  such  a  contrivance. 

These  suggestions  or  ideas  were  original  T^ith  me, 
although  they  may  be  in  use  by  others.  However, 
they  are  cheap,  neat,  and  handy  little  affairs,  and  are 
good  things  to  make  up  and  try  when  you  are  not  busy 
with  developing,  printing,  and  photographing  master- 
pieces. —  Claude  Davis  Millar. 

*    *    * 

An  Amidol-Hydroquinone  Developer.  —  In  the 

Photo-Revue  the  following  developer  is  recommended, 

especially    for    transparencies.      Two  solutions    are 
required:  — 

A 

Sodium  sulphite 10   grs 20  g. 

Amidol 2jgrs 5  g. 

Water i    oz 1,000  c.c.s. 

B 

Hydroquinone 5  grs. 2  g. 

Sodium  sulphite 75  grs. 30  g. 

Water i  oz 200  c.c.s. 

To  use,  mix  — 

Solution  A I  oz 100  c.c.s. 

Solution  B 34  min 7  c.c.s. 

Water i  oz 100  c.c.s. 

The  advantage  of  this  developer  is  stated  to  be  that 
the  image  develops  very  slowly  and  has  a  peculiar 
transparency.  One  may  possibly  be  permitted  to 
question  the  value  of  the  addition  of  the  hydroquinone, 
which  has  no  developing  action  without  an  alkali. 

«    «    « 

Formulas  for  Toning  Bromide  prints  and  lantern 
slides  were  given  at  the  Leith  Amateur  Photographic 
Association's  meeting  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Melville.  The 
following  are  a  selection  of  them:  — 

For  Rich  Brown  Tones 

Potassium  ferricyanide 5  grains 

Potassium  bromide $  grains 

Water 5  ounces 

For  Dull  Brown  Tones 

Potassium  ferricyanide 20  grains 

Ammonia  (.880) 40  minims 

Water 8  ounces 


After  bleaching  with  one  of  the  above  and  washing  in 
running  water  for  from  two  to  five  minutes,  the  following 
is  applied:  — 

Sodium  sulphide 30  grains 

Water 8  ounces 

Greenish  Blue  Tones  Suitable  for  Snow  Scenes 

Uranium  nitrate 6  grains 

Water 4  ounces 

Acetic  acid i  dram 

Potassium  ferricyanide 4  grains 

Steel  drops 5  minims 

Blue  Tones  Suitable  for  Snow  Scenes,  Etc. 

Water 5  ounces 

Potassium  ferricyanide 20  grains 

Acetic  acid i  dram 

Steel  drops 10  minims 

Prints  or  slides  to  be  toned  blue  or  green  should  be  kept 
light,  as  these  baths  intensify. 

It      4c      IK 

Photographing  Flowers.  —  A  note  in  ApoUo 
insists  on  the  advantage  of  a  lens  of  long  focus,  rather 
large  aperture,  and  almost  without  saying  it  will  be 
understood  that  in  all  ordinary  cases  orthochromatic 
plates  are  desirable,  and,  moreover,  a  yellow  screen 
should  be  used.  Cut  flowers  and  potted  plants  are 
often  best  photographed  indoors,  and  it  is  aptly  sug- 
gested that  all  required  control  of  light  and  shade  can 
be  realized  by  following  the  lead  of  the  professional 
photographer  and  building  up  a  suitable  cardboard 
structure  round  the  flowers  or  plants.  Obviously  no 
concise  rules  can  be  given,  as  light  or  dark  or  medium 
must  be  used  according  to  the  effects  desired.  Indeed, 
all  the  various  expedients  of  the  professional  portraitist, 
as  reflectors,  screens,  or  top  shades,  may  serve  in  con- 
nection with  floral  photography,  whether  in  a  green- 
house or  in  an  ordinary  apartment. 

«    «    « 

Briluaxt  Blue  Tones  on  Bromide  Paper.  — 
Several  formulas  have  been  given  for  obtaining  bright 
blue  tones;  the  latest  appears  in  Das  Bild^  and  the 
color  is  certainly  very  bright  and  striking;  it  is  specially 
suitable  for  some  subjects,  and  for  post-card  work 
forms  a  pleasing  variant  from  the  interminable  black 
and  brown  of  ordinary  bromide  and  gaslight  papers. 
The  prints  should  not  be  developed  too  much,  thoroughly 
fixed  and  well  washed,  and,  if  dry,  should  be  soaked  in 
water.    Two  stock*^solutions  are  required:  — 


I. 
Potassium  ferricyanide — 
Distilled  water 

2. 


4  grs. 
I  oz.. 


Ammonia  iron  alum 50  grs — 

Hydrochloric  acid 50  min. .. 

Distilled  water i  oz 


8g. 
1,000  c.c.s. 

100  g. 

100  c.c.s. 
1,000  c.c.s. 
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For  use,  mix:  — 

No.  I I  oz 20  CCS. 

No.  2 J  02 10  CCS. 

Water 5  ozs 100  ccs. 

The  prints  should  be  immersed  in  this  bath  till  the 

desired  color  is  obtained,  and  then  well  washed  till 

there  is  no  longer  any  sign  of  yellowness  of  the  whites. 

A  much  more  transparent  blue  is  obtained  if  the  prints 

are  then  fixed  in  a  ten  per  cent  solution  of  hypo  and 

again  washed. 

IK     ♦     ♦ 

The  Size  of  Pinholes.  —  At  first  sight,  we  must 
confess,  a  pinhole,  or  rather  a  needle  hole,  seems  a 
difficult  thing  to  measure  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
to  any  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  micrometric  methods. 
Yet  there  are  at  least  a  couple  of  extremely  easy  plans, 
either  of  which  can  be  employed,  according  to  circum- 
stances. If  we  have  a  packet  of  needles  of  which  we 
do  not  know  the  size,  but  which  we  propose  to  use  in 
making  the  hole,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  arrange  the 
needles,  which  are  all  of  a  size,  side  by  side  until  they 
make  a  row  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  wide,  as  the  case 
may  be.  We  count  how  many  needles  this  requires, 
and  at  once  know  the  diameter  of  a  hole  through  which 
one  of  those  needles  will  just  pass.  For  example,  if 
thirty-six  needles  are  required  to  make  a  total  width 
of  half  an  inch,  seventy-two  will  be  one  inch  wide, 
and  so  we  know  the  diameter  of  each  to  be  1-72  inch. 
The  other  plan  is  to  make  two  of  the  holes  in  a  piece  of 
card,  as  accurately  as  we  can,  half  an  inch  apart.  By 
putting  this  in  the  lantern  and  enlarging  up  until,  say, 
the  two  holes  are  10  inches  apart,  we  know  that  the 
diameter  of  each  hole  has  been  similarly  enlarged 
twenty  times,  and,  marking  it  off  on  the  screen,  we 
can  turn  up  the  light  and  measure  the  image  so  marked, 
which,  divided  by  twenty,  will  give  us  the  diameter  of 

the  hole. 

♦    ♦    ♦ 

Grain  in  Copying.  —  It  is  quite  a  mistake,  though  a 
common  one,  to  suppose  that  a  photograph  of  a  print, 
a  copy,  must  be  at  first  glance  markedly  inferior  to  a 
direct  print  from  the  negative,  and  will  be  coarse  and 
granular  in  appearance.  A  copy  is  never  quite  so  good 
as  a  direct  print,  but  there  is  no  need  for  it  to  be  a  great 
deal  worse,  and  in  the  matter  of  grain  the  difference 
may  be  very  slight  indeed.  In  fact,  it  is  only  in  the 
falsity  of  its  tones  (a  falsity  inseparable  from  the  process 
if  the  print  copied  is  itself  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  eye, 
and  not  made  specially  to  be  rephotographed)  that  the 
copy  should  suffer.  The  cause  for  most  of  the  grain 
which  shows  in  copied  prints  is  to  be  found  in  the 
improper  lighting  of  the  print  that  is  to  be  copied. 
Instructions  generally  direct  the  lighting  to  be  uniform 
on  both  sides,  and  they  are  sound  enough  as  far  as 
they  go.  But  they  overlook  the  difficulty  of  securing 
an  even  lighting,  and  the  danger  that,  instead  of  doing 


away  with  grain,  the  result  of  using  a  strong  light  on 
each  side  of  the  print  may  be  merely  to  make  each  little 
hillock  on  the  paper  surface  cast  two  shadows  instead 
of  one.  The  photographer  who  has  much  copying  to 
do  will  be  wise  if  he  turns  his  attention  to  lighting  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  front,  getting  even  rather  than 
powerful  illumination,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  doing 
away  with  side  lighting  altogether.  A  few  weeks  ago 
we  were  present  when  some  important  documents  on  a 
very  coarse-grained  paper  were  photographed  for  a  pur- 
pose where  grain  was  most  undesirable,  and  we  were 
much  interested  in  the  means  adopted  by  the  photog- 
rapher to  get  rid  of  it,  —  means  which  were  surprisingly 
effective.  The  work  was  done  at  night,  and  the  docu- 
ment to  be  photographed  was  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
tunnel  of  cardboard  blackened  inside,  which  was  gener- 
ally used  to  keep  off  extraneous  light  when  negatives 
were  being  copied.  The  end  of  the  tunnel  was  covered 
with  a  piece  of  tissue  paper,  in  which  was  a  circular 
hole  the  size  of  the  camera  lens,  which  was  inserted 
there.  The  illumination  was  magnesium  ribbon,  burnt 
all  round  the  lens.  In  this  way  the  lighting  was  ahnost 
exactly  vertical,  and  it  was  hard  to  realize  that  so 
smooth  and  grainless  a  print  as  was  obtained  could  by 
any  possibility  be  made  from  so  coarse  an  original. 
The  plan  need  not  be  followed  in  its  entirety,  but  a 
shield  of  cardboard  or  other  similar  material  so  placed 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  light  falling  on  the  copy  must 
fall  almost  direct  should  be  of  great  service  in  avoiding 
grain.  —  Photography. 

♦       ♦       9|e 

Burning  Magnesium  Ribbon.  —  Some  workers  find 
considerable  difficulty  in  burning  magnesium  ribbon 
properly.  It  bums  irregularly,  and  frequently  goes  out. 
If  the  length  of  ribbon  is  pinched  slightly  between  a 
folded  piece  of  emery  paper  and  drawn  through  it 
once  or  twice,  the  film  of  oxide  with  which  it  is  coated, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  irregular  burning,  is  removed, 
and  there  should  be  no  further  trouble. 

♦    *     ♦ 

Elastic  and  Impermeable  Corks.  —  To  render 
corks  impervious  to  gases  and  at  the  same  time  to 
maintain  the  elasticity  of  the  original  material,  has  long 
been  one  of  the  minor  problems  to  be  solved  in  connec- 
tion with  the  preservation  of  photographic  chemicals. 
For  example,  soaking  the  corks  in  melted  paraffin  wax 
is  quite  satisfactory  as  far  as  making  them  impermeable 
is  concerned,  but  the  elasticity  is  so  far  reduced  that 
a  very  exact  fit  is  necessary.  Apollo  refers  to  a  method 
by  which  the  pores  of  the  cork  are  filled  with  jelly  kept 
moist  and  elastic  by  glycerine.  To  a  solution  of  5 
grams  of  gelatine  in  100  grams  of  water,  an  addition 
of  5  grams  of  glycerine  is  made,  and  the  corks,  suitably 
weighted,  are  allowed  to  remain  in  this  for  some  hours, 
the  temperature  being,  of  course,  maintained  sufficiently 
to  keep  the  gelatinous  mixture  in  a  fluid  state.  The 
saturated  corks  are  now  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously. 


Bausch  &  Lomb  Zeiss-Tessar 

Lens  and  New  Compound  Shutter 

IT  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  what  lens  you  will  buy. 
■'•  An  eloquent  plea  may  be  made  for  the  poorest  as 
well  as  the  best.  But  there  is  a  test  which  you  can  ap- 
ply that  may  save  you  a  great  many  disappointments. 
^  That  test  is — actual  results. 
^  Results  will  prove  the  TESSAR  to  be  a  lens  of 
the  widest  application,  for  it  hcis  not  only  great  speed, 
but  possesses  great  flatness  of  field  and  wonderfully 
crisp  definition  as  well. 

^  Our  compound  Shutter  is  exceedingly  simple  and 
compact  and  is  mechanically  constructed  upon  the  cor- 
rect principle  to  secure  even  and  efficient  illumination. 
^  Illustrated  descriptive  circular  on  request. 

^^^1    Our  Name  on  a  Photographic  Lens,  Microscope,   Field  Glass, 
'^"^      Laboratory  .apparatus    ^     ' 
rttenl  is  our  Guarantee. 


^)jl  Laboratory  Jipparalus,  Engineering  or  any  other  Scientijic  Irtslru- 
^t'    ment  is  our  Guarantee. 

Bausch  ^  Ipmb  Optical  (p. 

NEW    YOaK         WASHINGTON  CHICAGO  SAN    FRANCISCO 

LONDON   aoCHESTEa,N.Y.    '^RANKFORT 


(!^iHont!)l|>  Competttiong 

order  to  eocourage  our  readers  in  the  production  of  photographs  of 
echnical  and  artistic  merit,  we  award  prizes  each  month  to  pictures 
ubmitted  in  competition,  the  subject  being  as  specified  each  month. 
The  rules  are  few  and  simple,  as  follows: 

.    Any  photographer,  amateur  or  professional,  whether  or  not  a  sub- 
scriber to  American  Photography,  may  compete, 
a.    One  or  more  prints  may  be  sent  in  each  month.    Each  print  is  judged  on  its  own 
merit.     Only  one  print  from  a  contributor  will  be  given  an  award  in  any  month. 

3.  Prints  must  be  sent  to  American  Photography,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  express 

or  postage  fully  prepaid,  to  reach  us  on  or  before  the  closing  date. 

4.  Prints  MUST  have  nothing  on  back  but  sender's  name  and  address,  and  title. 

All  information,  requests  for  return,  and  postage  for  return  MUST  be  sent 
in  a  separate  letter  of  notification. 

5.  Prints  will  be  returned  ONLY  if  request  is  made  at  time  of  entry,  and  if  condi- 

tions of  rule  4  are  observed.    We  accept  no  responsibility  for  safe  return  or  con- 
dition of  prints,  but  will  endeavor  to  pack  safely  and  return  in  good  condition. 

6.  It  is  requested  that  no  prints  or  mounts  larger  than  8  x  10  be  sent,  as  they  are 

almost  always  damaged  in  transit  by  mail. 

7.  Each  competitor  agrees  by  making  entries  that  any  of  his  pictures  may  be  re- 

produced, if  awarded  a  prize  or  honorable  mention,  by  the  publishers  of  American 
Photography. 

8.  Prizes  of  $7.50,  S5.00,  and  $3.50  in  value  will  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the 

judges  each  month.  They  are  authorized  to  withhold  one  or  more  if  the  quality 
of  the  prints  submitted  is  not  satisfactory.  Prizes  will  be  paid  in  goods  selected 
from  the  lists  of  any  of  our  advertisers,  books,  or  magazines.  Winners  are  in- 
vited to  notify  us  of  their  choice  of  prizes  promptly  after  publication  of  the  awards 
in  the  magazine. 
g.    Every  contestant  agrees  to  accept  all  conditions  and  awards,  by  entering  pictures. 

1910  COMPETITIONS 

Month                        Subject                           Closes  Results  Published 

December    General   January  1,  1910 February  Number 

January  t«ndscBpes February  i,  1910  . .  .March  Number 
ebniary General   March  1,  igio April  Number 

March   Water  Scenes   April  I,  1910 May  Number 

April General   May  i,  1910 June  Number 

May Children June  i,  igio July  Number 

June General   July  r.  1910 August  Number 

July   Flowers   August  i,  1910 September  Number 

August General   September  i,  igio  .  .October  Number 

September Portraits October  1,  1910  . . .  .November  Number 

October General   November  i,  1910  ..December  Number 

November Still  Ijfe   December  i,  iqio   .  .January  Number 

Dcfcmblrr    General   January  i,  191 1  ...  .February  Number 

ALL    COMMUNICATIONS     REGARDINO    COMPETITIONS    MUST    BE    ADDRESSED     TO 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHY,  6  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Practical  Suggestions 

selection" AND  USE 
]$i^oto0ra|]l|f(  ISquUimcnt 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Section         I    Clasaea  ot  cBtneraa  and  lensK 
f  camera  and  lens. 


Section      IV  The  irlpod  camera  and  how  lo  use  II 

Section        V  The  "Graaei"  and  hov  la  use  It. 

Section      VI  A   practical  developer  and  how   t 

eompaund  the  same. 

Section    VII  Negative  developmenl. 

flection  VUI  Velox  printing. 

Section      IX  Re-dev  eloping. 

Section       X  Additional  practical  miggestlong. 


%,  fi.  1$mfl0,  Puilisber  (^  Jutbor 
33  North  15th  Street,     East  Orange,  N.  J. 

MEMBER 

TheCamera  Club  Orange  Camera  Club 

New  York  City  Orange.  N.  J. 


We  Save  You  Money 
€tonrptl)in0  f&l^otograpliu 

Prices  our  proof.  Get  our  Bar- 
gain List  and  Big  240  Page 
Catalogue   with    Discount  Sheet 

Northern  Photo  Supply  Company 

316-31K  Fourth  Ave.,  So.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  largest  Aoli-Tmsl  Stock  House  in  Ihe  NorthweM 


NOT  IN  THE  TRUST  .*■;' 

Senaca,  Korona,  and  any  camera  made  b 

Trust  can  ba  putclUKd  at  ■  discouni 

Sale  Ageau  for  Anura,  Cyko,  Argo  mnd  Sdtoiu  F 

new  catalogue  »01  be  ready  May  IS 

New  York  Cakbra  Exchange  Ji 


AMERICAN    CHESS    BULLETIN 

Annual  Subacription.  tZ;  noitage  free,  all  counlrlea 
fHEgaiK  of  chess  appeals  Btrongly  to  intelleclua!  persms 

ihuibMsarecatcrerftobylheBULLE^N.wiikha'^fiir^sKs 
all  chesABUpplin.  SamiieinpicsandcalalogursoDapplication. 

'"^•""IISShSS  >»"""» Sl.H.Y.Cltj 


E8TABUSHED  18fi, 


(British  Journal  of  Photography) 


Specimen  Copy  FKEE  U 


HENRY  GREENWOOD  &  CO. 

24.  WBlllnriton  51r»l,  Stnmd,  Lou  dan,  Endlaad 


Agassiz  Summer  School 

FOR    ADULTS    AS    WELL   AS  YOUNG  FOLKS 

Near  to  the  Heart  of  Nature; 
Seashore,  Suburbs,  and  Country 
In  Education  and  Recreation. 
Four  Weeks,  beginning  June  27, 
1910.  In  Tents  and  liuildings. 
Arrangements  for  Camp- 
ing Parties. 

Three  departments: 
r.  Professional    2.  Popular    3.  Juvenile 

Under  ManagemeDt  of 

Edward  F.  BigeloW  wi'h  efficient  auiiunts 

ARCADIA:   SOUND  BE4CH,  CONNECTICUT 

Send  lOc  for  "TbeGuida  10  nature  "for 


EBlOiLN.    JUBACOaRAP: 


OEND  the  label  which  is  found  on  the  wrapper  of  all 
^^  *  AGFA"  photographic  chemicals,  and  ten  cents 
(JOc.)  stamps  or  silver,  to  pay  wrapping  and  postage, 
and  we  wiU  send  you  a  copy  of 

THE  "AGFA"  BOOK 

Of 

Photographic  Formulae 

It  contains  )60  pages  of  formulae  for  the  manipulation  of 

all  standard  plates,  papers  and  films,  and  a  complete  des- 
cription of  the  working  qualities  of  the  best  known  de- 
velopers and  other  products. 

This  Label  will  be  found  on  the  following  products^ 
which  are  Standard  in  quality  and  yield  the  best  results: 

"AGFA"  Metol  "AG-FA"  Eikonogen 

"AGFA"  Pyro  "AGFA"  Hydrokinone 

"AGFA"  Amidol         "AGFA"  Reducer 

"AGFA"  Blitzlicht 

"AGFA"  Intensifier 
"AGFA"  Rapid  Fixing  Salt 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 


"AGFA"  Glycin 

"AGFA"  Ortol 
"AGFA"  Rodinal 


BERLIN    ANILINE   WORKS 

213-215    WATER   STREET  NEW   YORK 


WHEN       CORRESPONDING        WITH       ADVERTISERS       PLEASE        MENTION       AMERICAN       PHOTOGRAPHY 


Abslracled  hy  F.  C.  Black.    Cupii 
38 1  'Bnodwtj^m'YJk  City. 

Oclebtr  IB.  lOOB 
■937.M«.    CAMERAFIVDER.   JoHsA.Roi 


"b^'^"™'',  '"       Pofion  of  one  side  sliding  edgewise  vertiially  into  the  groove  on 
'"'  one  end,    Afler  the  sides  are  thus  locked  together  to  form  b  rec 

tanguiar  hoi.  the  top  tni  holtam  portions  telescope  over  the  upper 
and  lower  pan  of  (he  box  In  (he  sides  are  ftamea  made  for  hcdding 
□na-actinic  ^ass  windowa  or  Aeiible  material.  In  poothet  side 
an  Beiibte  sleeves  for  the  insertion  of  the  hands  of  the  operalDr 
to  manipulate  rUtcs  Inside.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  bca  ii  a 
viewing  opening  through  which  the  operator  can  see  what  he  is 
doing.    Around  this 

when  turned  upward,  form  a  cowl  or  hood,  which  £ta  tightly  about 
the  forehead  to  eldvde  the  l\^.  Arranged  at'one  end  of  (he  boi. 
r.  Is  a  plate  rack  ol  peculiaT  construction  lor  holding 
Emisfaeil  oegetives.  At  the  opposite  end  is  a  w»sliiog  Bnk  with 
an  inlet  and  waste  pipe  for  rvnninji  water,  and  a  filing  bath  oc 
(ank.    The  developing  tray  is  lusted  on  (he  Boor  of  the  box.    The 


11  of  a 


uitind  fil 


be  i^lograiAKJ  pias  from  Ibe  Icdb  througli  Ibc  color  film  isd 
Ihcn  octe  upon  Ilic  acnailirc  film.  Ftnm  ihE  mtrring  picture  ncit*- 
livF  Ihus  ahuliud  1  pDilIh'e  itrip  b  made.  This  ii  Ihen  put  In  the 
michinr  with  the  color  film  Id  conucl  wiUi  il  u  ibovc  suled,  end 
is  pTojecud  in  colon  upon  a  scthd.  The  ihott  cdoi  tirip  icl> 
to  bring  tach  color  ispidlr  on  ihe  screei*  in  nicceuion,  aiuing 
them  to  mer^  and  appear  as  one  natural  (olor  to  the  e         '~ 


<e  <i<li'  I 


It  11  ft 


837,718.     KINETOSCOPE.    Edw«d  L 
The  bnpiovemeni  relates  to  a  special  it 


anlonutically  dosed  vhen  the  mo^'inK  pidure  machine  stops  lo 
intercept  the  heat  from  the  lifhl. 

«7.77B.  EXHIBITINO  APPARATUS  FOR  MOVING  PIC- 
VURSS.  FuxE  L.  DvEi,  Monldair,  and  Dll.os  HotPIH,  West 
Oran|Ee,N.J. 


Henki  Vdb 
St.LouiStHo, 

The  Inttntkn  rilato  la  a  pKoUir  fonn  of  screen  on  which  i 
pictures  are  projected,  and  a  soeen  or  filter  interposed  betw4 
the  lantern  and  redecting  screen  bl  lolteillni  the  effect  ol  i 
reflecied  image.  The  ccBccting  (crm  ha*  a  curved  (either  c< 
ave.  toQiTi,  or  a  Dombinailan)  lOTfue  reflecting  like  a  mir 
to  pcodua  grotesque  Images  of  figures  aa  the;  an  pcojected  fn 
the  moving  film  to  tiie  soeeiL 

93S,8SS.  PICTURE  EXHIBITING  UACIUNE.  Funcis 
RiratiDS,  HoTtfocd.  Ccnn, 

Cards  with  pictures  on  both  sides  are  suspended  from  horinn 
arnii  supported  at  the  upper  end  of  a  vertical  shaft     The  cai 
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The  illuatralion  fbnws  a  rounded  vessel  at  the  bottom,  coreied 
at  Ibe  (op  by  a  metal  cover.    Within  the  hoi  are  a  series  ol  thne 

one  end  of  the  latter  projecting  upon  the  exterior  of  the  boi  having 
a  square  end  ata  which  an  operating  crank  fits.  The  cylinders 
art  elottrd  loanitudinalljr,  and  in  loading  the  slots  are  all  amuiKed 
in  a  vertical  line.  A  pin  projecting  downward  through  the  top 
ol  the  boi  (not  shown)  is  adlusled  to  first  cDler  the  slot  in  the  pimall- 
esl  cylinder.  The  cipostd  spool  of  film  is  ahown  on  a  shelf  on  the 
upper  lelt  ^de  of  the  top  of  the  boi.  The  end  of  Ibe  film  paper 
b  carried  down  1o  the  small  cylinder  and  attached  to  the  slot,  then 
the  crank  is  revoli'ed  on  the  outside  until  one  cevdudon  is  made. 
The  pin  at  the  top  'a  then  Tt/arA  out  the  distance  of  one  cylinder 
and  a  second  revolulion  unnindi  the  film  over  the  second  cylinder 
till  the  slot  in  the  outer  cylinder  comes  in  contact  with  the  pin. 
After  this  the  pin  is  elei-aled  iuither,  which  allows  the  thm  cyluiden 
with  the  film  between  them  to  be  rotated.    The  developer,  water. 

outside  by  a  rubber  tube  eitcnding  to  the  txitlom  of  the  tank.  Ry 
clevatinK  the  receptacle  the  boi  may  be  filled  with  the  aohltiona 
and  emptied  by  having  the  receptacle  lower  than  the  lank. 

.;6 


«  belt  or  device 


to  bring  and  hold  Ihc  pi 
thai  the  pictuK  on  one  side  is  shown,  then  the  picture  on  the  other 
^de.  Peculiar  devirrt  arc  used  to  complete  the  eihlbltioa  of  all 
the  pictures  in  one  poBltioa. 

B3B,1I0.  CONTROLLING  SWITCH  FOR  MOVING  PIC- 
TURE MACHINES.   TouciiAU  T«i>a,  Fresno.  Cal, 

Inserted  in  the  dccliic  arc  circuit  is  on  sutomalic  switch,  arranfed 
to  cul  D&  the  cuireot  when  the  apparatus  is  working  very  riowly 
or  neatly  stops,  to  prevent  the  heat  of  the  light  fmm  igniting  the 
film.  In  a  smsU  box  is  a  liorironlal  shall,  surrouoding  which  is 
a  rotalxblr  diding  sleeve  having  a  pully  at  one  end  and  govenwr 
balls  uac  the  other.  A  belt  from  the  crank-shaft  ol  the  machine 
posses  o^'er  the  small  pulley.  As  the  main  crank  ia  involved  at 
the  proper  speed  lo  show  the  pictures,  (he  governor  halls  fly  out 
and  force  Ihe  end  of  the  sleeve  (in  the  form  of  a  disk)  againat  a 
oontact  electrode.  thu<  completing  automaliodly  the  electric  drcuit. 


eibibit  is 


r.  the  I 


le  disk  away  from  the 


SM.I74.    KINETOSCOPIC  APPARATUS.    John  K  Lwai- 

OMH,  NewYoi*.  N.V. 

This  idea  conidsU  in  (lacing  an  hitercepting  pitolal  plate  between 
the  light  and  the  film  which  antomatically  cuts  oS  the  light  when 
Ihe  operator  reieasea  Ibe  operating  handle.  A  riight  pRijectlon  on 
the  shank  nf  the  piiDled  plate  Is  held  pressed  Ughdy  against  the 
inner  iece  of  the  apenting  gear  crank  wheel.  The  shaft  alida 
laterally  when  the  crank  is  piessed  bward  by  tBK  operator  aa  Ibe 
nachine  is  routed.  This  forces  Ibc  intercepting  plate  outward 
out  of  Ibe  line  of  light  and  allows  the  pictures  to  be  projected.  Aa 
loon  as  the  crank  Is  released  by  Ihe  operator  the  iiviDa.  enveloping 
Ihe  crank'Shaft.  lonxs  die  latter  back,  at  which  time  the  pivoted 
light  shield  flics  upward  and  cuts  o9  the  light. 


Nnmitr  9.  1910 

939,337.      SYNCKR0NI7,ING    DEVICE    FOR    PICTURE 

MACHINES  AND  PHONOGRAPHS.     Twt  SlILEI,  Oakland, 


HO  arrar^ed  that  when  thirteen  moving  picture*  have  been  shown 
the  phoEogiaph  electric  circuit  will  he  dosed  and  continue  to  operate 
during  Ibe  vxl  series  of  j^ctum.  Aa  the  pivoted  contact  bar  falls 
Il  don^  the  electric  circuit  on  two  electrodes  simultaneously.  On 
one  circuit  is  an  dectiic  dicker  which  makes  a  bcom  every  lime 
a  aeries  ol  thirteen  pictures  paa^  tbrough  the  machine  and  gives 
a  cue  lo  the  operator  that  pictures  and  phonoipaph  properly  syn- 
chroniie  with  each  oiher.    Both  machines  are  operated  elearically. 

B39.3i4.  FL.*3H.!.IGHT  APPARATUS,  jAMra  W.  Unpih- 
WOOD.  St.  Ijiuia,  Mo. 

This  is  eseentially  a  percussion  device  for  igniting  flash  powder. 
The  flash-light  ponder  i«  [daced  in  the  pan-shaped  pan  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  iUusttatioiL  The  exploding  cap  is  inserted 
under  Ihc  projeellon,  shown  in  section,  over  the  small  hole  In  the 


puu  In  an  ann  attached  to  the  side  of  the  handle  is  a  sliding  spring- 
operated  percussion  rod  having  a  projection  on  one  ade  against 

which  the  projecting  end 
of  the  rdease  trigger  or 
lever  impinges.  A  card  or 
wire  extends  downward 
£rom  the  right  end  of  the 
rdease  lever.  As  the 
operator  pulls  downward 
on  the  cord  the  lever 
draws  downward  the  per- 
cusdon  rod  until  its  end 
dips  past  the  projection 
on  the  rod.  The  actu- 
ating spring  forces  the 
rod  quickly  upward  (like 
a  hammer)  and  explodes 
the  cap  above,  igniting 
the  flash  powder. 

939.634.    KI  NETO- 
SCOPE.   Alvah  C.  Roebuck,  Chicago,  HI. 

An  improvement  <m  a  previous  patent  having  a  shutter  located 
on  a  stationary  axis  and  a  carriage  moveable  to  and  from  the  shutter. 


939369.    TRIPOD.   James  M.  Pullen,  Ocark.  Mo. 

The  head  of  the  tripod  is  of 
compodte  construction  to  prevent 
warping,  and  is  endrded  by  a 
metal  protecting  band.  The  ears 
depending  beneath  the  tripod 
head  are  made  slightly  convex,  to 
have  a  spring  action  when  the  fast- 
ening or  pivot  bolt  is  put  through 
the  special  form  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  tripod  leg.  The  lower 
leg  of  the  tripod  is  locked  in  any 
position  by  an  eccentric  lever 
shown  on  the  side,  which  damps 
together  two  cross  plates  having 
between  them  elastic  material. 
The  construction  allows  the  di£fer- 
ent  parts  to  be  readily  adjusted 
and  reset  when  they  become  worn 
or  loose. 

November  16,  1909. 
940,276.  KINETOSCOPE. 
John    J.    Pink   and    Joseph 
Fletcher,  Chicago,  111. 

The  invention  is  an  improve- 
ment on  a  (N^evious  patent  and  is 
designed  to  make  the  film-moving 
mechanism  more  adjustable  to 
the  ATiriations  of  the  perforations  in 
the  6Im  due  to  a  certain  shrinkage 
in  the  film  after  it  becomes  old. 
The  front  portion  of  the  mechan- 
ism is  adjustably  arranged  on  four 
main  upright  posts,  operated  by 
means  of  a  special  lever  at  the 
base  for  making  the  frame  of  the  picture  coincide  with  the  spacing 
in  each  partiailar  film  used.  There  is  also  a  two-section  shutter 
ccnmected  by  a  flexible  shaft  and  bevel  gear  to  the  main  operating 
shaft,  which  intercepts  the  light  during  the  transition  of  the  film, 
and  lastly  an  eccentric  cam  operating  a  frame  adjustably  pivoted 
at  one  end,  for  projecting  the  moving  finger  or  sptir  into  the  film 
single  perforation,  pushing  it  downward,  then  withdrawing  from  the 
film.  The  movement  can  be  quickly  adjusted  to  suit  the  varied 
spadng  apart  of  different  sets  of  films. 


The  object  of  this  device  is  to  ascertain  the  angle  of  view  which 
will  be  induded  for  a  lens  of  known  focus  on  a  plate  of  a  certain  size, 
so  that  die  camera  can  be  set  up  cm  the  spot  with  tiie  certainty  that 
all  of  the  view  previously  located  will  be  induded  on  tiie  plate,  and 
save  the  time  of  making  various  trials  with  the  camera.  A  light 
strip  of  metal,  cduldd,  or  other  material  has  mariced  on  its  surface  a 
scale  representing  the  focal  lengdi  of  the  lens  suitable  or  adjustable  fen' 
the  longest  lengdi  of  plate  used;  as,  for  example,  an  8  x  10  plate. 
The  No.  12  would  be  the  proper  position  tor  the  movaUe  finder  to 
be  placed  to  COTiespoad  with  a  lens  of  1^  indies  equivalent  focus. 

A  cross  gauge  slides  over  the  straight  strip  and  can  be  revolved 
about  its  axis.  On  eadi  end  of  the  gauge  are  upright  points.  The 
operator  simply  places  one  end  of  the  finder  under  his  eye  and  by 
sighting  die  angle  between  the  two  points  as  shown  in  the  broken 
lines  observes  quickly  how  much  of  the  view  will  be  induded  cm  the 
plate.   To  asoertidn  what  will  be  induded  in  taking  in  a  high  build- 


ing, for  example,  the  strip  is  turned  edgewise  and  may  be  directed 
upward  at  an  ang^,  the  cross  gauge  is  then  rotated  on  its  axis  until 
it  is  paraUd  with  the  line  of  the  front  of  the  building,  which  determines 
quickly  what  part  will  be  induded. 

November  23,  1909. 

940,714.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SHUTTER.  Chwstun  F.  J. 
Niss,  Chicago,  HI. 

The  shutter  consists  of  an  endless  curtain  with  two  apertures  in  it, 
one  arranged  to  pass  by  the  rear  of  the  lens  in  our  direction;  the  other 
to  pass  the  front  of  the  lens  in  the  other  directicm,  making  a  very 
qvick  exposure,  more  so  than  if  one  slot  passed,  as  in  the  focal  plane 
type  of  shutter.  The  shutter  is  propelled  by  a  spur  cylindrical  roller 
whose  projections  engage  in  apertures  in  the  margin  of  the  curtain 
shutter.  A  spring  is  attached  to  a  cord  that  winds  around  the  axis 
of  the  actuating  rc^,  the  tension  of  which  can  be  increased  or  de- 
creased by  a  small  lever  on  the  outside.  A  rdease  lever  is  observed 
on  the  rear,  which,  when  pressed  inward,  allows  the  curtain  cylinder 
to  rapidly  rotate.  The  curtain  passes  over  two  guide  n^ers  observed 
on  the  left  which  are  adjustable.    Means  are  provided  for  var>ing 


940,504.    PHOTOGRAPHER'S  R.\NGE  FINDER. 
R.  Brayton.  Boston,  Mass. 


George 


the  width  of  the  slot  in  the  curtain.  The  whole  is  endosed  in  an 
outer  box,  and  special  flange  rings  are  i)rovided  for  supporting  the 
box  and  lens  on  the  front  camera  lens  board.  The  illustration  is  a 
top  \iew  looking  down  upon  the  mechanism  with  the  cover  of  the 
shutter  box  removed. 

941,103.  FLAT  FILM  PACK.  Johann  G.  Schneider, 
Wdrzburg,  Germany. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  pack  is  location  of  the  separate 
films  upon  one  long  carrying  strip  with  sufficient  space  between  the 
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M1,G9«-   CAMERA.    H>UL-<\  W.Covsxi,  Bmton.  Mju. 
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41.712.     STEREOPTICON-SLIDE  CARRIER. 
I,  Chlago,  HI. 


uiuiilly  closed  by  a  metal  [Jate  viih  a  hooked  end.  Tfats  mgMB 
a  sjmilu  hook  in  s  flash-pto  ithicb  dides  into  [dace  of  Ibe  metal 
cover.  Tbe  flaAh-pen  has  a  rpceased  ahelf  Id  hold  the  Aash  powder. 
In  this  shelf  is  a  hole  to  be  covered  by  a  imper  percuraion  cap  lo 
isnile  the  powder.  When  tht  bulb  Is  pressed^  it  opens  the  camera 
Sutler  and  also  nlesscs  a  trigger  which  drives  the  cap  againil 
an  anvil  above  jl  and  eijiodea  Ihe  Bush  powder.  The  pan  can 
then  be  removed  and  recharged  indefinitely,  the  bag  being  always 
kept  cUaed  by  either  slide  or  flash-pan. 


KUBEI 


MCEC 


of  the  carrier  slighdy  bdow  Ihe  usual  Unot  for  3i  1 3i  did 
in.  The  larger  sia  31  i  4  is  seated  dighUy  above  the 
Biiallsizeandbridgesthe  31  incbdepression.  Theslldes. 
It  Ibe  top,  Ihen  the  )dide  frame  is  movtd  Iroi 
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CAMERA    CLUB   OF    NEW   YORK 

121  West  GBth  Stkeet 

MARCH,  1910 

BoAKD  Meeting. —The  monlhly  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  was  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
February  3.  Reports  of  the  officers  and  committees 
were  presented.  The  treasurer's  report  showed  that 
receipts  from  dues  had  heen  good,  leaving  a  working 
balance  of  considerable  proportion  for  the  future.  Two 
additional  members  were  appointed  on  the  House  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Ferdinand  Stark  and  Dr.  Martin  Degen- 
haidt.  Mr.  James  Stanley  was  appointed  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  club.  The  new  members  elected  were 
as  follows:  Active,  Stepan  de  Kosenko,  F.  W.  Dilling- 
ham,  P.  L.  Anderson,  M.D.,  and  James  Stanley.  Non- 
resident,   George  Lander,  of  Greenwich,  Conn. 

It  was  voted  to  have  an  annual  dinner  and  smoker 
early  in  March  under  the  management  of  a  special 
committee  composed  of  W.  E.  Wilmerding,  chairman, 
Ed.  Heim,  Chester  A.  Barling,  W.  J.  Allison,  and 
H.  T.  Rowley.  It  Is  probable  that  the  dinner  will 
be  held  in  the  club's  large  exhibition  galler>-. 


By  a  special  vole  the  freedom  of  the  club  room* 
was  extended  to  the  members  of  ihc  Orange  Camera 
Club  on  Lincoln's  Birthday,  February  11. 

Laniekn  Slide  Exhibitions. — The  slides  sent  bjr 
the  Wiscon»n  Camera  Club  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  In 
eichange  for  the  Camera  Club's  special  set,  were 
exhibited  one  or  two  evenings  during  the  latter  part 
of  January,  and  were  favorably  commented  upon. 
The  Interchange  set  of  the  IQ09  California  Camen 
Club  was  shown  the  last  of  January,  and  was  con- 
sidered an  excellent  set  in  several  particulars.  On  the 
evening  of  February  4  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Camera 
Club  iqo9  set  was  shown,  having  some  good  snow 
and  sunset  slides,  also  several  remarkably  fine  animal 
pictures.  The  Wednesday  evening  test  nights  are 
becoming  quite  popular,  when  members  bring'  in  old 
and  new  slides  to  project  on  the  screen  for  their  own 
cdificatinn  and  visiting  friends. 
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THE  GUM-PLATINUM  PROCESS 

PAUL  LEWIS   ANDERSON 

\  HAVE  read  with  much  interest  the  articles  by  the  Photo-Pictorialists  of  BuSalo 
which  have  recently  appeared  in  this  magazine,  especially  those  dealing  with  carbon 
printing,  for  I  have  in  the  past  used  this  medium  extensively,  and  have  now  practically 
abandoned  it  in  favor  of  a  process  which  seems  to  me  in  every  way  superior  to  any 
other, — namely,  platinum  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  one  or  more  superim- 
posed printings  of  gum,  the  latter  being  the  phase  of  which  I  shall  treat  in  this  article. 
In  writing  of  the  reasons  for,  advantages  in,  and  method  of  superimposing  a  gum-pigment 
print  on  a  platinum  print  I  wish  first  to  disavow  any  claim  to  originality,  for  every  method  and 
formula  that  I  shall  suggest  has  been  employed  by  other  worlcersi  so  the  most  that  I  can  say  Is 
that  I  have  collected  a  certain  amount  of  information  and  put  it  forward  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
benefit  some  one  who  is  trying  to  find  a  printing  medium  that  will  help  him  to  express  himself 
satisfactorily,  since  gum-platinum  is  not  a  process  to  be  desired  by  the  malcer  of  photographs, 
but  is,  rather,  valuable  to  the  maker  of  pictures.    However,  it  can  often  be  used  commercially  by 
those  whose  standing  is  such  as  to  warrant  a  greater  expenditure  of  time  than  is  usual  with  the 
professional  worker. 

The  chief  objections  usually  put  forward  when  straight  gum  printing  is  discussed  are:  — 
(i)  It  is  difficult  to  handle. 

(2)  It  is  difficult  to  duplicate  results. 

(3)  It  is  a  short-scale  process. 

(4)  The  prints  tiave  a  gritty  or  scratchy  texture. 

The  first  and  second  objections  arise,  I  think,  from  the  fact  that  many  workers  proceed  in  a 
haphazard  fashion,  deprecating  any  attempt  at  standardization  of  coating  and  printing  as  mih- 
tating  against  "personal  expression."  A  moment's  consideration  will  serve  to  show  the  unreas- 
onableness of  such  an  attitude,  since  painters,  whose  constant  effort  is  for  personal  expression, 
develop  a  standard  technique  and  modify  it  as  occasion  requires.  It  is  possible  to  acquire  a  per- 
fect command  of  any  medium  by  repeated  hit-or-miss  efforts,  but  only  at  the  expense  of  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  wasted  energy.  The  third  fault  is  inherent  in  the  process,  unless  multiple 
printing  is  resorted  to,  ~  a  method  which  gives  results  equally  as  good  as  gumplatinum,  but 
necessitates  much  more  labor,  »nce  several  printings  of  gum  are  required  to  give  the  tonal  range 
of  the  single  platinum  print  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  method  under  discussion.  The  fourth 
failing  is  due  to  the  common  practice  of  over-printing  and  applying  violently  abrasive  methods  of 
development,  but  does  not  hold  when  genUe  development  is  employed.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
none  of  these  objections  need  hold  in  gum-platinum  work. 

The  reasons  for  adding  a  gum  printing  to  a  platinum  are  fourfold:  — 
(i)  To  gain  color, 
(a)  To  increase  the  tonal  range. 

(3)  To  permit  of  modifying  the  relative  values. 

(4)  As  n  corrective  for  under-printing  or  under-de%elopment  of  the 

negative  (practically  covered  by  (a)  ). 

The  first  elfect  is  exceedingly  valuable,  for  it  is  the  feeling  of  nearly  all  photographers  that 
the  monochromatic  nature  of  our  medium  is  a  serious  failing,  and  a  constant  effort  is  being  made 
to  overcome  this  fault,  iis  may  l<c  inferred  from  the  many  different  colors  of  carbon  tissue  on  the 
market  and  fn)m  the  miiny  toning  methotis  recommended  for  use  with  bromide,  gaslight,  and 
platinum  prints.    .As  rcgiirils  the  .second  point,  a  negative  may  easily  be  made   especially  on  a 
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double-coated  or  extra  heavily  coated  plate,  which  will  have  a  scale  exceeding  the  reproductive 
capacity  of  any  medium  that  involves  inspection  by  reflected  light,  but  the  gum  coating  may  be  so 
handled  as  greatly  to  increase  the  effective  scale  of  the  paper.  This  is  not  a  great  advantage,  for 
carbon  and  straight  platinum  have  a  scale  long  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  an  over-full 
negative  may  always  be  shortened  in  scale  by  printing  in  combination  with  a  soft  contact  positive, 
or  by  making  a  new  negative  by  contact  printing,  having  due  regard  to  development  in  the  second. 
Still,  the  additional  range  given  by  the  gum  coating  is  at  times  helpful.  Taking  up  the  third  reason, 
it  is  at  once  apparent  that  by  means  of  local  development  of  the  softened  gum  the  relative  values 
may  be  altered  extensively  and  even  upset  most  outrageously  if  the  worker  proceeds  without  a 
clear  knowledge  of  what  needs  to  be  done.  The  first  three  of  the  above-mentioned  points  are 
bound  up  together  in  a  manner  that  will  be  considered  later  when  referring  further  to  length  of 
scale.    The  fourth  point  seems  to  need  no  explanation. 

For  some  purposes,  bromide,  gaslight,  kallitype,  plain  silver,  and  other  miscellaneous  pro- 
cesses are  useful,  but  the  four  great  printing  methods,  and  the  only  ones  whose  permanence  is  above 
suspicion,  are  carbon,  multiple  gum,  platinum,  and  gum-platinum,  and  to  my  mind  the  third  and 
fourth  are  the  best.  Multiple  gum  is  rendered  undesirable  by  the  fact  above  referred  to,  that  it 
takes  several  printings  to  render  any  great  range  of  tones.  Carbon  is,  in  general,  more  valuable 
than  platinum  because  of  the  greater  color  possibilities  and  the  greater  ease  of  modifying  relative 
values  in  the  positive;  but  as  between  carbon  and  gum-platinum,  I  feel  that  the  preference  is  with 
the  latter,  for  the  following  reasons:  — 

(i)  The  color  possibilities  are  greater.  With  carbon  we  are  limited  to  two  colors,  —  the  tint 
of  the  transfer  paper  and  the  color  of  the  tissue,  —  unless  we  wish  to  resort  to  double  transfer  and 
su[)erimposed  prints,  as  is  done  in  three-color  work,  or  to  the  ozobrome  process,  bleaching  the 
original  bromide  print  locally  and  using  different  colored  tissues.  Both  these  methods  are  labori- 
ous, rather  uncertain,  and  limited  in  results  to  the  colors  furnished  by  the  makers  of  carbon  tissues, 
while  gum-platinum  is  easy  to  manipulate,  practically  sure,  and  the  color  range  is  absolutely  unlim- 
ited, the  worker  having  at  command  all  the  tints  |X)ssible  through  combining  water-color  pigments.  I 
freely  admit,  though,  that  in  my  opinion  the  matter  of  color  may  easily  be  overdone  unless  the 
worker  be  a  trained  colorist  or  a  f)erson  of  exceeding  sensitiveness,  and  I  f^nd  the  chief  application 
of  the  color  possibilities  in  the  use  of  slightly  differing  shades  of  the  same  basic  color. 

(2)  It  is  quicker.  The  worker  may  take  a  sheet  of  platinum  paper  from  its  tube  and  easily 
have  a  gum-platinum  print  dry  and  ready  to  mount  within  an  hour,  and  could  even  do  two  or 
three  prints  in  this  time,  a  result  that  could  hardly  be  obtained  with  carbon,  even  using  a  spirit 
sensitizer.    Obviously,  this  permits  of  the  prompt  correction  of  errors. 

(3)  It  is  easier  to  duplicate  results.  This  is  not  true  if  absolutefy  straight  prints  are  to  be 
made,  but  when  any  local  modifications  are  to  take  place,  it  will  be  found  that  the  factors  influ- 
encing the  result  are  not  so  jx^tent  as  with  carbon.  As  a  corollarj*  to  this,  I  might  mention  that  some 
time  ago  I  made  an  exceedingly  satisfactory'  carbon  print,  using  a  brush  freely  in  developing,  and 
for  nearly  a  year  tried,  in  spare  moments,  to  get  an  equally  |>leasing  result  from  the  plate,  but  failed 
utterly  until  I  abandoned  carbon  and  tried  the  negative  in  gum-platinum,  when  the  second  print 
gave  what  was  wanted,  and  I  have  since  made  three  exactlv  alike. 

(4)  Personally,  I  prefer  the  ** platinum  quality**  to  the  ** carbon  quality*';  that  is,  the 
texture  of  the  finely  divided  metallic  f)articles  forming  the  platinum  deposit  is  more  pleasing  than 
that  of  the  gelatine-bound  pigment,  and  the  gum-pigment  coating  gives  a  texture  more  closely 
approximating  the  former  than  the  latter.    This,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  {)ersonal  taste. 

(5)  The  effective  scale  of  tones  is  longer  than  with  carlx)n.  A  straight  print  in  gum-platinum 
has  no  longer  scale  than  carbon,  prt)vided  a  suitable  tissue  be  selected  (plain  platinum  has  a  de- 
cidedly longer  scale  than  some  tissijrs) ;  but  by  using  two  or  more  printings  of  gum,  varying  the 
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tint  slightly,  we  can  get  the  effect  of  carrying  light  into  the  shadows,  thus  increasing  the  apparent 
range  of  tones. 

Having  gone  over  the  preliminaries,  let  us  now  take  up  the  actual  working  of  the  process, 
l>earing  in  mind  that  there  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules,  but  that  I  am  merely  giving  one  method 
which  I  have  proved,  and  that  any  one  may  introduce  such  changes  as  seem  to  him  advisable,  since, 
a^  stated  above,  this  is  emphatically  a  personal,  as  distinguished  from  a  mechanical,  process. 

The  Platinum  Print.  —  I  shall  assume  that  the  worker  is  familiar  with  the  methods  of  hand- 
ling platinum  paf>er,  and  if  such  is  not  the  case,  I  would  reconmiend  Photo-Miniature,  No.  96, 
••  l^eavcji  from  an  Amateur's  Note-lxwk,"  as  the  best  text-book  I  know  on  that  subject.  It  should, 
of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that  although  this  process  offers  great  opportunity  for  correcting  mis- 
takes, the  successful  worker  will,  as  with  any  other  medium,  see  his  result  clearly  before  exposing 
the  plate,  and  will  take  all  steps  with  the  end  constantly  in  view.  My  own  feeling  is  that  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  fit  the  printing  process  to  the  negative  (rather  than  to  the  subject),  as  is  so  often 
advised.  Each  printing  method  has  its  outi  advantages  and  disadvantages;  each  is  best  adapted 
to  sa)ing  certain  things;  and  I  feel  that  the  best  worker  is  the  one  who  is  familiar  with  all  processes, 
selects  the  one  which  >*'ill  most  adetjuately  express  what  he  has  to  say  at  the  time,  and  makes  his 
negative  to  suit.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  the  idea  of  most  workers,  who  adhere  religiously  to 
one  kind  of  print,  but  I  offer  it  as  my  own  feeling  in  the  matter. 

The  only  other  thing  I  shall  say  under  this  heading  is  that  it  is  advisable,  though  not  impera- 
tive, to  make  the  original  print  on  a  piece  of  paper  about  i  inch  larger  each  way  than  the  negative, 
as  a  ^-inch  margin  all  around  the  s[>ace  to  be  coated  gready  facilitates  the  uniform  application  of 
the  gum  mixture. 

Siting.  ~  I  have  used  a  number  of  different  |>apers  for  straight  platinum,  —  American,  Willis 
vV:  Clements,  Curtis  &  Cameron,  Angelo,  Jacoby,  and  Dford,  —  and  have  found  them  to  vary 
siii^hily  in  character,  some  being  more  useful  than  others  for  special  purposes,  but  all  satisfactory. 
Nfy  experience  with  gum-platinum  has,  however,  been  confined  to  the  first  two,  and  I  have  not 
found  it  necessary  to  size  either  of  them  unless  it  is  desired  to  use  more  than  one  printing  of  gum 
ami  t*»  brush-develop  the  first  printing  rather  vigorously.  Should  it  be  desired  to  size  the  platinum 
print  l)efore  applying  the  gum,  pin  the  dried  print  firmly  to  a  fiat  surface,  mix  a  litde  arrowroot  or 
laun<lry  starch  with  cold  water,  and  boil,  stirring  constanUy,  till  a  smooth,  thin  paste  is  obtained, 
free  from  lum{>s  and  from  watery  texture.  (If  too  thick,  it  will  not  spread  evenly;  if  too  thin,  it  will 
not  size  thoroughly.)  .Spread  this  uniformly  over  the  print,  using  a  camePs-hair  brush  or  a  soft 
s|>onge,  and  dry  thoroughly  before  coating.  This  may  be  repeated  before  each  gum  coating,  and 
it  may  be  well  to  note  here  that  if  speed  is  desirable,  any  operation  that  involves  wetting  the  print 
may  l)c  followed  by  forced  dr\ing,  say  over  a  gas-jet,  taking  care  not  to  scorch  the  paper. 

The  Gum  Solution.    -  Mix  the  following:  — 

Powtlcrrd  gum  .irabic   .      .                                                             ....  4  ounces 

Arrow-n)ot           i So  grains 

Water             8  ounces 

Formalin  (prrvrvaiive) i  dram 

This  forms  the  sUnrk  solution,  and  will  keep  indefinitely,  but  must  be  thoroughly  shaken  before 
use,  as  the  arrowroot  se|>arales  and  settles  to  the  bottom.  I  have  found  that  the  easiest  way  to 
mix  is  to  work  up  a  little  of  the  gum  at  a  time  in  a  mortar,  with  small  quantities  of  water,  adding 
the  arrowroot  (also  ground  to  a  cream  in  water),  the  formalin  and  the  remainder  of  the  water 
afterward.     The  mixture  should  l)e  strained  through  a  piece  of  mu.slin. 

The  Sensitizer.  -  Put  i  ounce  of  bit  hromate  of  f)otash  cr\'stals  into  a  Uutle  and  add  10  ounces 
of  hoi  water.  Shake  vigorously  till  di.s,M>lved,  solution  taking  |)lace  in  two  or  three  minutes.  This 
t«»rrns  a  saturated  solution,  whi«  h  als<»  will  ke<»p  indefinitely. 
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Pigments.  —  I  buy  the  ten-cent  water-color  tubes,  and  keep  on  hand  lampblack,  burnt  umber, 
burnt  sieima,  alizarin  crimson,  Prussian  blue,  chrome  yellow,  and  gamboge.  Lampblack  forms 
the  basis  of  most  of  my  color  mixtures,  warm  black  being  obtained  by  adding  burnt  sienna  or  alizarin 
crimson,  cold  black  by  adding  Prussian  blue.  Chrome  yellow  I  find  most  useful  when  it  is  desired 
to  give  a  uniform  coating  of  color  to  the  print  in  order  to  tint  the  high  lights,  though  it  is  also  useful 
when  working  for  greens. 

Brushes.  —  For  coating,  the  only  brush  really  necessary  is  a  flat  camelVbair  brush,  rubber  set 
(this  is  imperative),  though  a  "flat  fitch  flowing  brush"  (which  may  be  purchased  of  ahnost  any 
dealer  in  painters'  supplies)  is  useful  when  it  is  desired  to  apply  a  rather  thicker  gum  coating  than 
usual.  A  good  width  for  8  3  lo  prints  is  3  inches.  I  have  coated  an  8  x  10  with  a  i-inch  brush, 
but  do  not  recommend  that  size.  Obviously,  if  one  cares  to  spend  the  money,  a  wider  brush  facili- 
tates coating.  For  developing,  have  a  sable  brush  about  3-i6th  inch  diameter.  This  is  used  mainly 
to  emphasize  high  lights,  and  should  have  a  good  point. 

Coaling.  —  Having  the  developed,  cleared,  washed,  dried,  and  (perhaps)  sized  print,  pin  it 
firm  and  pU  on  a  board.  Squeeze  out  \  inch  of  lampblack  or  other  pigment  and  place  in  a  small 
mortar.  Measure  out  \  ounce  of  gum  solution  and  grind  the  pigment  into  it  well.  Add  J  ounce 
of  sensitizer  and  mix  thoroughly,  squeezing  the  mixture  through  a  piece  of  muslin.  Pour  a  pool 
of  the  mixture  on  the  print  (a  pool  the  size  of  a  half  dollar,  or  smaller,  will  do  for  an  8  x  10  print), 
and  spread  rapidly  with  the  brush,  going  over  the  print  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  drawing  the  brush 
the  same  way  for  successive  strokes — not  back  and  forth — with  decreasing  pressure,  until  the  coat- 
ing grows  tacky.  This  is  the  delicate  part  of  the  operation,  for  if  blending  is  stopped  too  soon,  the 
mixture  runs  up  in  streaks  and  bubbles,  and  if  it  is  excessively  prolonged,  the  brush  drags  the  gum 
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and  spoils  the  smoothness  of  the  coating.  Only  experience  can  show  when  to  stop,  and  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  practice  on  a  few  sheets  of  plain  paper  before  undertaking  to  coat  a  print.  Fortunately,  very 
little  experience  shows  the  proi>er  manner  of  working,  and  a  spoiled  coating  can  always  be  washed 
off  without  exposing,  and  the  print  coated  again.  A  few  brush  marks  will  not  matter,  as  they  will 
disappear  in  developing,  provided  the  print  is  not  badly  over-exposed.  An  ounce  of  the  mixture 
will  coat  six  or  eight  8  .x  lo  prints,  and  all  operations,  up  to  drying  the  coating,  may  be  conducted 
in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  room,  as  the  gum  coaling  is  not  sensitive  until  dry.  It  is  advisable  to 
clean  brushes  and  graduates  as  soon  as  all  prints  have  been  coated,  for  if  the  mixture  is  allowed 
to  dry  in  the  light,  it  of  course  becomes  insoluble  and  difficult  to  remove.  Use  nothing  but  cold 
water  on  the  brush,  or  the  hairs  will  be  loosened. 

Registering.  —  It  is  obvious  that  successive  printings  must  coincide  as  regards  outlines,  and 
some  means  must  be  provided  to  insure  this  coincidence,  which  may  be  attained  in  any  one  of  several 
ways.  First  method:  Use  a  printing-frame  a  size  larger  than  the  negative,  cut  a  piece  of  cardboard 
the  size  of  the  frame,  and  in  the  card  cut  an  opening  the  size  of  the  negative.  Place  a  sheet  of  plain 
glass  in  the  frame,  lay  the  card  on  it,  lay  the  negative  in  the  opening,  and  place  the  coaled  print  on 
the  negative.  Lift  the  frame  and  look  through  negative  and  print  at  a  gas-Dame,  work  the  print 
around  with  the  finger-tips  till  register  is  secured,  then  lay  the  frame  down  on  a  table  and  insert 
the  back  with  one  hand,  meanwhile  holding  the  print  from  slipping  with  the  other.  It  is  easier  to 
see  to  secure  register  if  the  print  is  kept  next  lo  the  light.  With  very  dense  or  very  thin  negatives, 
it  is  difficult  to  accomplish  registration  by  this  method,  and  the  second,  or  "printing-board"  scheme 
may  be  used.  This  is  fairly  well  known,  but  will  be  described  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  who  may 
not  be  familiar  therewith.  It  is  also  useful  at  times  for  single  platinum,  silver,  or  bromide  print- 
ing. Secure  a  flat  board,  at  least  2  inches  larger  each  way  than  the  negative,  and  cover  one  side 
with  felt  or  other  soft  material,  drawing  the  covering  firmly  and  tacking  the  edges  down.  Lay  the 
printing-paper  face  up  on  the  board  and  secure  with  three  stout  pins,  i,  1,  and  3  in  sketch  below. 


Lay  the  negative  face  down  on  the  paper,  touching  pins  i,  2,  and  3,  and  insert  pins  4  and  5,  touch- 
ing the  negative.  It  will  be  obvious  that  if  the  original  platinum  print  is  made  thus,  register  may 
be  secured  through  any  number  of  successive  printings,  by  inserting  the  pins  in  the  same  holes 
and  replacing  the  negative  in  the  same  relative  position.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  register  the  gum  printing  exactly  with  the  platinum  print,  since  the  paper  will  shrink  in  drying 
after  the  developing  and  clearing  baths,  but  I  have  not  found  this  shrinkage  to  amount  to  more 
than  i-i6th  inch  in  an  8  x  10,  or  an  error  of  i-32d  inch  each  way  in  ic  inches,  a  difference  that  is 
allowable  in  pictorial  work  —  and  no  one  is  likely  to  use  gum-platinum  for  scientific  records. 
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Printing.  —  I  do  not  imagine  that  this  article  will  be  read  by  any  one  who  is  unfamiliar,  in 
theory  at  least,  with  gum-printing;  but  should  there  be  any  such,  the  theory  may  be  stated  briefly 
as  follows:  Bichromate  of  potassium,  ammonium,  or  sodium,  being  mixed  with  a  colloid  such  as 
gum  arabic,  gelatine,  albumen,  glue,  or  other  similar  substance,  is  converted  by  the  action  of  light 
into  a  salt,  which  in  turn  acts  on  the  colloid,  rendering  it  insoluble  in  direct  proportion  to  the  light 
action.  If,  then,  the  colloid  be  washed  in  water,  the  soluble  portion  is  carried  off  and  the  insoluble 
remains  behind,  together  with  any  pigment  that  may  be  incorporated  therewith.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  theory  of  gum  printing  is  identical  with  that  of  carbon,  the  differences  being  mechan- 
ical. It  is  impossible  to  give  any  exact  instructions  as  to  time  of  printing,  for  it  varies  greatly  with 
conditions.  A  dark  pigment  requires  longer  printing  than  a  light  one,  the  same  being  true  of  a 
heavy  and  a  light  coating.  If  it  is  desired  to  do  much  brush  work  on  the  gum  coating,  printing  must 
be  deeper  than  when  development  is  to  be  automatic.  Obviously,  also,  if  a  deposit  is  wanted  only 
on  the  shadows  or  half-tones,  printing  should  be  lighter  than  when  a  deposit  is  required  throughout 
the  scale.  But  it  may  be  said  that  a  coating  such  as  is  described  above,  to  be  developed  with  a 
gently  flowing  stream  of  cold  water,  should  be  printed  about  as  long  as  Willis  &  Clements  platinum 
paper.  Printing  cannot  be  judged  by  inspection  (except  in  rare  cases),  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
well  to  keep  a  record  of  the  time  required  to  print  the  original  platinum.  An  actinometer  may,  of 
course,  be  used,  but  I  always  keep  a  record  of  the  minutes  and  seconds  necessary,  and  time  sub- 
sequent printings,  taking  care  to  keep  to  the  same  atmospheric  conditions  or  to  allow  for  changes. 
Fortunately  there  is  tremendous  latitude  in  gum  printing,  —  more,  in  fact,  than  in  any  other  medium 
I  have  ever  used. 

Development.  —  Remove  the  printed  paper  from  the  frame,  —  or  board,  —  place  it  in  a  tray 
of  ordinary  tap  water  at  normal  temperature,  and  move  it  around  for  a  few  seconds  till  it  flattens 
out  (it  will  at  first  curl  slightly,  coated  side  inward).  Now  lift  it  from  the  tray  and  lower  it  care- 
fully till  it  floats,  face  downward,  on  the  water.  After  five  or  ten  minutes  the  gum  will  have  begun 
to  soften  and  development  may  be  proceeded  with.  This  may  be  automatic,  consisting  merely  of 
allowing  the  print  to  float  until  the  soluble  gum  has  all  dissolved  and  fallen  away  from  the  paper; 
or,  in  the  case  of  an  over-printed  coating  or  when  local  treatment  is  resorted  to,  by  one  or  more  of 
the  following  methods,  which  are  arranged  in  order  of  their  vigor:  — 

(i)  Place  the  print  face  up  on  a  sheet  of  glass,  clip  one  end  fast  with  an  ordinary  wooden 
spring  clip,  rest  the  glass  in  the  sink,  the  end  having  the  clip  slightly  raised,  and  allow  a  very  gentle 
stream  of  water  from  a  hose  or  graduate  to  flow  over  the  surface. 

(2)  Other  conditions  remaining  as  in  (i),  hold  the  hose  so  that  the  stream  of  water  breaks, 
allowing  a  rapid  succession  of  drops  to  fall  on  the  print. 

(3)  Pinch  the  end  of  the  hose,  and  direct  a  fine  stream  of  water  against  the  print. 

(4)  Apply  abrasion  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  or  sable  brush. 

(5)  Any  of  the  above  methods  in  combination  with  hot  water. 

(6)  Add  a  small  quantity  of  some  alkali,  such  as  anunonia  or  sodium  carbonate,  to  the  water, 
and  allow  the  print  to  soak  for  a  few  minutes  in  this  solution. 

There  is  practically  no  danger  of  losing  a  print,  for  even  if  badly  over-exposed,  it  wiU  generally 
be  found  amenable  to  the  above  treatment,  and  if  under-exposed,  the  coating 'may  be  entirely 
washed  off  and  the  process  repeated,  or  a  shadow  coating  may  be  left  and  another  coating  applied 
for  the  high  lights  and  half-tones.  If  a  stream  of  water  is  kept  flowing  over  the  print  while  using 
a  brush,  the  tendency  is  to  blend  but  the  edges  of  the  marks,  thus  avoiding  the  appearance  of  hand 
work. 

Clearing,  —  The  purpose  of  clearing  is  simply  to  remove  any  of  the  bichromate  that  may 
remain  in  the  paper.  Usually  it  is  all  carried  off  in  development,  but  if  a  yellow  stain  is  left  and 
it  is  desired  to  remove  it,  soak  the  print  in  a  solution  of  common  alum  till  stain  is  discharged,  rinse 
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in  clean  water,  and  hang  up  to  diy.  The  strength  of  the  alum  bath  is  not  very  material;  I  throw  a 
handful  of  powdered  alum  into  a  tray,  add  water  enough  to  cover  the  print  nicely,  and  stir  a  few 
times  with  the  hand.  This  will  nearly  always  clear  the  print,  but  in  obstinate  cases  a  five  f>er  cent 
solution  of  sodium  bisulphite  may  be  used.  This  should  be  used  cautiously,  and  never  till  after 
the  print  has  been  dried,  as  it  has  a  marked  softening  e£Fect  on  the  gum,  and  may  remove  the  entire 
coating. 

Failures.  —  Failures  will  not  be  many,  but  a  few  notes  regarding  them  may  be  helpful. 

Insufficient  or  Uneven  Sizing.  —  This  will  manifest  itself  by  specks  of  pigment  adhering  to 
the  print  and  refusing  to  yield  to  the  brush  when  developing. 

Lumps  in  the  Size.  —  This  fault  will  be  apparent  at  the  time  of  sizing.  The  lumps  should  be 
wiped  off  and  fresh  size  mixed. 

Excess  oj  Figment  in  Coating  Mixture.  —  This  will  result  in  the  print  developing  with  a  gritty 
texture.  The  lighter  colors,  however,  may  be  used  in  much  larger  proportion  than  the  darker 
ones. 

Grit  or  Crystals  oj  Bichromate  in  Coating  Mixture.  —  This  will  show  when  coating,  as  minute 
specks  surrounded  by  clear  spaces.  The  mixture  should  always  be  strained  through  muslin  before 
applying,  but  these  spots  will  sometimes  disappear  in  blending. 


Excess  oj  Coating  Mixture  on  Print,  —  If  too  much  of  the  gum  is  poured  on  the  print,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  get  an  even  coating;  but  some  of  the  mixture  may  be  taken  up  on  the  brush  and 
scraped  out  on  the  edge  of  a  graduate.  There  is,  though,  considerable  latitude  in  the  amount  of 
pigment  mixture  that  may  be  applied,  a  greater  quantity  merely  taking  longer  to  blend.  If,  how- 
ever, too  little  mixture  is  poured  out,  it  is  better  to  wash  it  off  and  start  fresh  than  to  try  to  add 
more  after  the  first  has  partly  set,  as  this  is  almost  certain  to  result  in  an  uneven  coating. 

Eoccessive  or  Insufficient  Blending  will  be  obvious  at  the  time,  and  only  experience  can  teach 
the  correct  amount. 

Incorrect  Register  will  manifest  itself  as  a  double  outline  in  portions  of  the  image,  but  may 
frequently  be  corrected  on  the  dry  print  by  a  few  touches  of  a  pencil. 

Under-  and  Over-printing.  —  This  is  discussed  above  under  **  Development." 

Development  Failures.  —  About  the  only  thing  to  be  guarded  against  in  developing  is  excessive 
zeal,  the  wet  gum  film  being  very  soft  unless  very  deeply  printed. 

Miscellaneous  Notes,  —  It  is  not  my  intention  to  say  much  regarding  the  mixing  of  colors,  as 
I  fed  that  this  is  a  point  each  worker  should  treat  for  himself.  To  those  who  are  not  skilled  in  mix- 
ing pigments,  I  would  suggest  spending  a  short  time  mixing  different  colors  in  varying  proportions 
with  a  palette  knife  on  a  piece  of  glass,  remembering  that  the  gum  coating  will  be  very  thin  and 
will  be  modified  by  the  color  of  the  platinum  print. 

A  very  fine  color,  especially  good  for  portrait  work,  may  be  gotten  by  taking  a  full-scale  mer- 
cury-developed platinum  print  that  has  been  merely  rinsed  —  not  cleared  —  after  developing,  and 
giving  it  one  or  two  printings  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  lampblack  and  burnt  sienna.  The 
practice  of  not  clearing  platinums,  however,  is  distinctly  not  recommended  when  permanence  is 
desired,  as  the  result  is  certain  to  prove  fugitive  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

A  full-scale  print  may  be  gotten  from  a  weak  negative  by  successive  printings.  I  have  taken 
a  negative  so  weak  that  when  examined  against  the  sky  scarcely  any  deposit  was  visible,  and  gotten 
a  full-scale  print  in  five  printings  (one  platinum  and  four  gum).  If  this  sounds  like  a  great  deal 
of  work,  I  might  add  that  I  made  three  finished  prints  from  that  negative,  also  three  from  another, 
each  of  the  latter  having  two  printings,  between  8.30  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  of  the  same  day. 

Gum  printings  may  also  be  put  on  plain  silver,  bromide,  or  carbon  prints,  though  the  last  two 
are  not  so  easily  worked  as  platinum,  and  plain  silver  is  not  permanent. 

Rough  papers  are  easier  to  coat  than  are  the  smooth. 

For  spotting  prints,  a  ** carbon  spotting  pencil"  may  be  used,  but  if  several  gum  printings 
are  applied,  the  print  will  have  a  slight  gloss,  and  in  this  case  a  ** china  marking  pencil"  is  prefer- 
able, as  this  leaves  a  slight  shiny  mark,  which  is  less  apparent  than  the  matt  mark  of  the  former. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  I  sincerely  hope  these  notes  may  prove  helpful  to  some  one, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  any  further  advice  to  any  one  who  wishes  it. 

Developing  Cloud  Negatives.  —  The  great  temptation  to  get  vigorous  and  plucky  cloud 
negatives  leads  to  disappointment  if  yielded  to,  for  heavy  clouds  always  give  in  a  photograph  the 
appearance  of  a  thunderstorm.  In  developing  cloud  pictures  we  must  aim  at  soft,  delicate  results, 
and  in  order  to  do  so  a  very  weak  developer  is  desirable,  such  as  one  of  ordinary  strength  diluted 
with  three  times  its  bulk  of  water.    The  most  suitable  is  perhaps  the  following:  — 

Water 10  ounces 

Metol 16  grains 

Dissolve  and  add:  — 

Sodium  sulphite 8c  grains 

Sodium  carbonate 80  grains 

Do  not  use  any  bromide  unless  the  plates  show  a  tendency  to  fog. 
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TONE  COMPOSITION 
The  Adjustment  or  Values  and  Value  Masses  in  a  Space 

ELISA  ANNE  SASCENT 

9HE  accompaoying  scale  of  seven  values  evenly  graded  between  black  and  white  has 
I  become,  by  common  consent,  the  key  to  value  analysis  and  modem  tone  composition. 
I  Beside  presenting  a  gradation  of  values,  it  gives  a  set  of  darks  and  a  set  of  lights  bal- 
'  anced  over  a  middle  value,  which  is  the  dark-light-and-middle  basis  of  composition 
'  very  generally  In  use  to-day, — a  form  of  tone  arrangement  quite  different  from  the 
I  dark-to-light  or  lighl-to-dark  and  the  dark-againsl-lighi  or  ligkf-against-dark  arrange- 
ments of  preceding  times. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  take  up  the  distribution  of  lights  and  darks  over  a  space;  the 
movement  of  lights,  darks,  andmiddle  values  through  a  space;  the  disposition  of  principal  masses 
iind  their  repetitions;  and  the  broad  statement  of  proportion  as  applied  to  dark,  light,  and  middle 
values  in  a  composition.     In  other  words,  the  discussion  of  drawing  with  masses  instead  of  lines. 


as  stated  in  the  three  first  points  given  above,  is  the  leading  idea  presented  and  proportion  of  areas 
of  values  Is  added  as  an  important  element  in  producing  agreeable  and  effective  results. 

Figures  2  to  6  inclusive  show  something  of  the  amount  of  variety  possible  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  same  values,  areas,  and  shapes  in  the  same  space.  They  also  show  how  quickly  the  element 
of  movement  enters  into  the  simplest  and  most  rigid  composition.  The  central  mass,  now  light, 
now  dark,  is  always  evident  and  is  also  well  led  up  to  from  each  comer  of  the  space.  There  is  an 
agreeable  progress  from  small  to  large  in  both  dark  and  light  spots  and  no  two  shapes  are  exactly 
alike, —  two  important  points  to  be  considered  in  all  pictorial  compositions.  There  is  an  equal 
amount  of  dark  and  light  in  this  form  of  composition,^  which  is  the  general  rule  for  single-value 
contrasts.  Compositions  made  on  the  order  of  these  figures  are  generally  sparkling,  lively,  and  full 
of  positive  interest.  Figure  14  illustrates  this  point  admirably.  So,  also,  do  "The  Mists  of  Minne- 
haha," E.  B.  Collins  (September,  1909);  "An  American  Beauty,"  S.  H.  Li fshey  (November,  1900); 
"The  Brook  at  RambouiUet,"  Walter  Zimmerman  (December,  iQog);  and  "When  I  was  a  Little 
Boy,"  Gertrude  Kasebier  (January,  1910).  An  exceptionally  good  example  of  a  central  light 
with  many  repetitions  moving  in  graceful  lines  over  the  space  is  "The  Last  Flower  of  the  Forest," 
J.  S.  Henry  (Febraary,  1909). 
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Figure  7  shows,  in  a  less  abstnkct  way,  a  space  spotting  similar  to  that  of  Figs.  2-6.  It  i:s  a 
vei^-  broad  translation  of  a  fine  portrait  study,  "Two  Brothers,"  J.  H.  Berkemann  (June,  190Q), 
The  translation  has  purposely  been  given  the  form  of  Rowers  to  illustrate  the  necessity  for  losing 
the  specific  subject  in  the  consideration  of  principles  of  tone  arrangement.  This  arrangement 
of  a  simple  value  contrast  is  practically  that  of  Figs.  3  and  6,  and  is  an  almost  universal  arrangement 
of  darks  and  lights  in  flower  spray  and  portrait  work,  and  quite  general  in  landscape  studies.  "Por- 
trait," F.  VoUenweider,  Berne  (January,  1910),  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  arrangement  in  portrait 
composition,  and  "Coming  Home,"  M.  Howard  Arbogast  and  "Spring  Landscape,"  Charies  K. 
Areher  (.August,  1909),  are  excellent  examples  of  this  kind  of  tone  adjustment  in  landscape  drawing. 
Different  in  form,  but  showing  the  same  principle  of  arrangement,  is  "The  Daisy  Field,"  M. 


Howard  Arbogast  (February,  1909).  The  beautiful  chains  of  daisies  moving  over  the  hill,  leading 
up  to  the  broken  luminous  masses  in  the  sky,  are  fair  garlands  of  light  held  by  three  bright  jewels, — 
the  intense  spots  in  the  sky  and  the  one  strong  reflection  in  the  brook.  It  is  a  rarely  fine  drawing 
with  lights  and  darks. 

Figure  8  presents  an  often  reiterated  form  arrangement,  sometimes  called  the  "Greek  brush- 
mark  form"  and  sometimes  considered  as  the  result  of  "occult"  line  movements  through  a  space. 
As  a  basis  for  mass  dran-ing  it  has  the  advantage  of  adaptability  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out 
the  subject  and  making  the  best  of  the  setting.  "  In  the  Fields, "  H.  Wittfeld,  Numbrecht  (Decem- 
ber, 1909),  is  an  interesting  example  of  this  arrangement,—  the  "brush  mark"  inverted  and  reversed 
and  the  values  interchanged.  It  is  a  very  clever  as  well  as  a  most  agreeable  carrying  out  of  this 
form  idea.  Less  distinctly  an  example,  but  altogether  charming  and  quite  as  true,  is  the  "Portrait 
<rf  a  Lady. "  Frau  von  Watjen.  Diisseldorf ,  in  the  same  number.  ' '  Mother  and  Son, "  J.  C.  Strauss, 
St.  Louis  (July,  1909),  a  ver>-  rich  value  drawing,  is  an  eicellenl  example  of  this  arrangement, 
also.  Theprint,  "Lady  wnth  Vase,"  Hugo  Erfurlh,  Dresden  (September,  iQog),  is  this  form  and  — 
not  this  form.  Here  the  irregular  triangle  strongly  suggests  itself, —  but  the  principle  of  arrange- 
ment is  quite  the  same.  One  of  the  most  beautiful,  chough  not  the  most  obvious,  arrangements 
of  this  order  is  the  "  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, "  (i.  E.  Man  (May,  1909).  The  exquisite 
variety  of  value  drawing  in  the  h'ght  mass,  the  re-echoing  of  the  bright  lights  by  the  dimmer  lights, 
and  the  setting  out  of  the  whole  with  the  wcll-rebted  dark  areas  make  a  very  wonderful  ensfwbk. 
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Considering  Fig.  8  as  an  arrangement  of  occult  line  movement,  ^*The  Crystal  Globe/'  Gertrude 
Kftsebier  (January,  iqio),  is  an  excellent  illustration. 

Figures  q  and  lo  are  symbols  for  making  the  paUerfiy  or  drawings  solely  with  masses.  They 
also  show  three  values  equally  employed  in  the  expression  of  pattern  as  against  two  values  similarly 
used  or  two  displayed  on  a  third  value  as  mere  groundwork,  without  special  attention  to  drawing, — 
which  forms  of  expression  in  values  have  occupied  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  article.  The 
idea  of  tone  composition  thus  shown  is  the  true  presentation  of  the  work  of  to-day  in  drawing  in 
values  and  is  the  central  point  in  the  dark-light-and-middle  method  referred  to  previously  in  this 
article.  Figures  ii,  12,  and  13  are  general  statements  of  the  proportions  to  be  observed  in  dealing 
with  three  values  in  a  composition, —  dark  and  light  in  equal  quantities  on  a  value  midway  between 
them;  light  and  middle  as  one  to  two  on  the  related  dark  value;  and  dark  and  middle  in  the  same 
proportion  on  the  related  light  value.  These  proportions  are  certainly  most  convenient  in  the 
adjustment  of  values  to  display  the  drawing  or  convey  the  meaning  of  a  picture.  In  each  case 
two  values  have  fixed  relations  to  each  other  while  the  third  may  be  varied  to  any  extent  required 
in  the  development  of  the  subject.  For  instance,  in  Figs.  9  and  10  the  intention  is  to  keep  the 
third  value  equal  in  area  with  the  other  two  to  illustrate  a  subsequent  point  in  this  article,  requiring 
that  there  be  no  possible  sense  of  '' background"  in  the  drawing  but  that  each  value  shall  make  an 
impressive  pattern  by  itself.  Had  the  area  of  one  value  been  larger  than  that  of  each  of  the  other 
two,  the  impression  of  this  idea  would  not  be  so  readily  gained.  It  is  obvious  that  the  arrangement 
in  Figs.  9  and  10  has  its  initial  point  in  the  proportion  stated  in  Fig.  11.  From  the  point  made 
with  these  figures  as  a  beginning,  a  long  range  of  variations  in  the  area  of  the  third  or  adjustable 
value  may  be  made  up  to  the  point  shown  in  WTiistler's  ** Nocturne"  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  New  York  City,  in  which  a  few  small  lights  and  darks  are  displayed  on  an  expansive, 
though  truly  expressive,  dark-middle  scene.  This  third  adjustable  value  may,  of  course,  be  less 
as  well  as  more  than  equal  to  the  other  two. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  and  at  the  same  time  remarkably  true  presentations  of  this  idea 
of  drawing  in  dark,  light,  and  middle  masses  is  found  in  Fig.  15.  The  space  is  so  admirably  divided 
from  left  to  right  by  the  simple  yet  charmingly  varied  dark  tree  trunks  with  their  reflections  as 
to  satisfy  the  most  critical  analjrst.  The  horizontal  divisions  of  the  space  are  also  well  accompli^ed. 
Two  masses  of  dark  and  one  of  light  move  with  less  precision  but  with  quite  as  harmonious  atti- 
tudes across  the  space  with  the  masses  of  middle  value  placidly  lying  between.  Here  is  a  complete 
rhythm  from  decided  movement,  as  in  the  tree  trunks,  to  almost  complete  repose,  expressed  in 
the  most  simple  and  even  ordinary  landscape  elements, —  showing  a  fine  power  of  selection  with 
an  eye  trained  to  observe  in  the  author  of  the  composition.  The  slight  waver  of  the  stream  sym- 
pathizes with  the  fret  of  bank  and  wavering  fringe  of  distant  trees.  The  smaU,  but  varied  light 
mass  in  the  inmiediate  foreground  repeats  the  larger  mass  of  the  same  order  and  emphasizes  its 
stability,  due  not  only  to  size  but  to  position  in  the  space.  Horizon  fringe,  tree  trunks  and  their 
reflections  and  foreground  mass  make  a  network  of  dark  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  picture, 
very  cleverly  drawn  and  well  contrasted  in  its  activity  with  the  almost  monotony  of  the  other  shapes 
in  the  picture.  Silence  is  the  all-pervading  idea, —  but  for  the  few  suggestions  of  line  and  the 
puri  of  stream.  It  is  a  marvelous  example  of  repose, —  which  effect  is  accomplished  by  masterly 
arrangement  as  well  as  by  the  soh'tude  and  serem'ty  of  the  scene. 

There  are  many  other  landscapes  showing  excellent  drawing  in  mass.  One  in  the  September, 
1909,  magazine  —  "Dashing  Spray,"  William  S.  Davis  —  reduces  the  material  to  a  point  where 
interest  must  come  from  the  drawing  rather  than  from  the  genre  tjrpe  of  the  scene.  The  juxta- 
positions and  repetitions  of  value  motives  are  very  enjoyable  as  well  as  remarkable.  "Evening 
Shadows,"  Photo-Pictorialists  of  Buffalo  (October,  1909),  is  a  beautiful  value  drawing  and  "The 
Albright  .Art  (Jallery"  by  the  same  workers  in  the  same  magazine  is  an  extremely  clever  handling 
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of  light,  dark,  and  middle  shapes  which,  in  ordinary  photographic  treatment,  would  be  mere  bald 
statements  of  facts.  The  "Mists  of  Minnehaha,"  previously  mentioned  in  this  article,  is  another 
example  of  mass  drawing,  in  its  way  as  subde  as  Fig.  15. 

Figure  16  illustrates  many  of  the  points  given  in  this  paper.  The  proportion  of  values,  the 
quality  of  values,  and  the  general  distribution  of  the  elements  of  interest  in  active,  slanting  lines 
across  the  space  are  but  the  first  observations.  E^ch  shape,  whether  of  feature,  dress,  or  back- 
ground, is  admirable, — either  by  pose,  by  arrangement,  or  disposition.  With  what  consummate 
skill  is  the  large  mass  of  middle  value  disposed  against  the  dark  ground!  How  beautifully  etched 
out  are  the  gleams  of  light  on  flower,  jewel,  and  lace!  How  well  are  the  excellent  points  of  the 
profile  of  face  and  neck  preserved  while  they  in  no  wise  depart  from  the  requirements  of  the  picture! 
To  so  express  the  lineaments  as  to  make  a  portrait  and  at  the  same  time  to  produce  an  artistic 
whole  is  to  create  that  of  which  time  has  no  power  to  destroy  the  interest.  Such  a  work  has  been 
done  here. 

Returning  to  the  statements  concerning  Figs.  9  and  10,  we  select  the  point  previously  stated 
that  each  value  makes  a  drawing  of  equal  interest  with  the  other  two  and  add  two  more  points; 
that  the  three  values  are  distributed  generally  over  the  space,  and  that  the  pattern  is  what  is  commonly 
called  a  design:  that  is,  a  decorative  figure.  Figure  17,  while  distincdy  a  picture,  shows  many 
of  the  same  qualities.  Following  each  value  it  will  be  seen  that  a  specific  pattern  may  be  traced, 
moving  back  and  forth  across  the  space.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  effect  is  not  that  of  centraliza- 
tion —  with  a  specific  interest  holding  the  attention  —  but  that  of  diffusion  of  interests  within 
certain  well-ordered  bounds.  This  kind  of  drawing  with  values  has  the  effect  of  tapestry  and  is 
often  called  ** decorative."  It  is,  however,  rather  after  the  later  impressionistic  order  than  decora- 
tive,—  rather  lacking  in  extensive  atmospheric  perspective  than  following  the  French  and  Italian 
formulas  which  produced  the  wall-hangings  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  "An 
Italian  Woodland,"  W.  H.  Porterfield  (February,  1909),  has  been  so  manipulated,  however,  as 
distincdy  to  come  into  the  "tapestry"  range.  It  would  be  no  serious  offense  to  pictorial  art  and 
would  serve  a  vastly  important  purpose  in  the  development  of  distinctly  American  design  if  photog- 
raphy could  be  carried  intelligently  farther  afield  in  this  direction. 

Writing  upon  a  subject  so  vast  as  composition  is  like  gathering  shells  on  the  beach.  To-day's 
shells  are  ever  lovely, —  but  yesterday's  scarcely  reveal  the  reason  for  gathering  them  with  such 
enthusiasm.  But  again  —  when  many  days*  gatherings  are  together  —  new  orders  of  beauty, 
new  affinities,  and  new  possibilities  of  combination  present  themselves  and  the  mind  moves  farther 
into  the  field  of  knowledge.  It  is,  therefore,  with  something  of  courage  that  these  words  are  written, 
—  though  the  sum  of  them  all  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  what  might  be  said. 


The  Development  of  Enlargements.  —  There  are  several  points  which  require  attention 
in  the  development  of  bromide  enlargements.  It  is  easy  either  to  carry  development  too  far  or 
not  to  let  it  go  on  for  a  sutficient  time.  The  character  of  the  picture  must  always  be  considered 
bodi  in  the  exposure  and  in  the  development.  Thus,  in  a  portrait,  we  must  avoid  contrasts,  and 
see  that  the  blacks  or  shadows  are  not  too  intense;  this  is  done  by  giving  plenty  of  exposiu^  and  not 
carrying  development  too  far.  With  landscapes,  plenty  of  contrast  is  generally  needed,  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  details  in  the  shadows  are  not  lost  by  ** blocking  up.*'  When  the  negative 
is  both  harsh  and  dense,  the  enlargement  is  apt  to  be  much  too  contrasty,  and  when  working  with 
such  negatives  the  developer  should  be  diluted.  In  order  to  see  when  the  development  is  complete, 
the  print  should  be  held  up  in  front  of  the  dark-room  lamp  and  looked  through,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  judge  the  density  correctiy  whilst  it  lies  in  the  dish.  But  as  some  density  is  usually  lost  in  the 
fixing  bath,  development  should  be  carred  on  for  at  least  half  a  minute  after  the  print  seems  by 
transmitted  light  to  be  dark  enough. 
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SOME  BEGINNERS'  TROUBLES 

J.    CLARENCE    NORTON 

(Concluded  from  page  1 50) 

N  September  10  I  had  only  a  few  samples  of  cards  to  show  at  the  fair,  but  I  was  now 
sure  I  knew  how  to  develop  and  fix  plates^  so  I  took  to  the  fair  my  show  horses,  my 
post-card  samples,  my  camera,  and  twenty-four  loads. 

My  sample  cards,  at  the  fair,  were  displayed  under  a  glass  in  a  nice  frame.  A 
powerful  reading  glass,  hung  to  the  frame  by  a  string,  enabled  visitors  at  my  stall  to 
view  the  cards  under  a  powerful  glass,  and  the  result  was  that  I  booked  an  enormous 
amount  of  work.  I  took  snap-shots  of  many  of  the  show  horses,  rigs,  and  samples  of  the  grain, 
and  received  many  more  orders  for  these. 

So  much  work  was  ahead  of  me  that  I  was  com{)elled  to  take  a  few  days  off  from  farming  and 
work  on  these  orders.  This  fair  and  the  orders  I  took  for  residence  views  while  there  made  all 
the  work  I  could  do  up  to  November,  or  about  fourteen  gross,  one  gross  of  which  was  put  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  our  storekeepers  to  sell  at  five  cents  each,  I  to  receive  four  cents  on  all  cards  sold. 
I  gave  our  local  editor  a  few  samples,  and  he  gave  me  a  good  write-up,  also  some  work  to  do. 

My  thirteen-year-old  boy  had  shown  at  the  fair  a  thoroughly  broken  sixteen-weeks-old  mare 
colt  to  sulky,  and  my  father  of  eighty-six  years  a  twenty-eight-year-old  mare  to  sulky,  a  difference 
of  one  hundred  years  between  the  two  rigs,  and  the  demand  for  their  pictures  was  large. 

I  snapped  most  of  the  show  horses  while  on  the  trot  in  the  parade,  also  the  band  and  visitors, 
and  these  different  views  sold  readily. 

By  November  the  sun  had  gone  so  far  south  that  I  could  not  take  a  picture  that  would  print 
well,  and  I  was  a  month  finding  out  what  the  trouble  was.  All  this  time  my  Bee  meter  had  lain 
in  my  chest,  and  many  times  I  had  wished  I  had  back  the  money  I  had  paid  for  it,  but  my  failures 
now  caused  me  to  study  it  carefully,  and  as  soon  as  I  followed  its  directions,  I  got  a  good  negative. 
All  this  time  I  had  used  the  stop  at  32  and  the  shutter  at  i-ioo  second.  I  now  opened  the  stop 
wide  and  discovered  that  the  lens  made  a  perfect  picture  on  the  plate  and  also  discovered  that  I 
could  take  moving  objects  as  slow  as  i-io  second,  which  enabled  me  to  still  take  views  of  animals. 
Before  I  opened  the  stop  from  32,  I  had,  on  three  different  occasions,  made  a  good  view  of  an 
object  moving  forty-eight  feet  per  second,  giving  i-ioo  of  second  exposure. 

While  looking  over  Burke  &  James*  catalogue  in  October,  I  noticed  the  name  of  a  magazine 
devoted  to  photography.  I  at  once  wrote  them  for  the  address,  and  soon  had  the  magazine,  a  back 
number  having  been  sent  me  by  the  publishers.  In  this  paper  I  saw  the  cut  of  the  auto-time  shut- 
ter. I  cut  it  out  and  pasted  it  on  my  camera  bed,  and  the  cut  is  of  as  much  value  to  me  as  the 
shutter  would  be.  I  also  learned  from  this  magazine  that  there  were  several  periodicals  published 
devoted  to  the  camera.  I  went  to  my  local  editor  and  got  from  his  directory  a  list  of  twenty-three 
that  were  at  one  time  published.  I  mailed  cards  to  all  of  them,  and  soon  had  fifteen  or  more  dif- 
ferent samples,  which  I  enjoyed  studying  over  late  at  night.  I  finally  subscribed  for  three  of  them, 
American  Photography  being  one  of  them,  and  would  have  liked  to  take  them  all,  but  I  had  to 
draw  the  line  at  three  of  them.    The  three  I  took  were  the  three  that  sent  me  their  latest  numbers. 

I  learned  so  rapidly  from  these  magazines  that  it  seems  utterly  impossible  that  I  ever  was  so 
ignorant.  I  sent  for  every  booklet,  advertised  for  free  distribution,  in  these  periodicals,  read  them 
all  carefully,  and  gave  them  with  the  papers  to  a  boy  friend  who  was  just  beginning  the  work. 

I  failed  aD  through  November  to  make  a  good  negative,  but  in  the  meantime  had  supplied 

myself  with  everything  needed  for  indoor  photography,  including  flashlight  work.    I  had  about 

given  up  all  hope  of  being  able  to  take  a  photograph  in  the  shade  or  in  the  house,  when  what  I 

learned  from  these  various  papers  put  me  wise,  and  when  the  December  number  of  this  journal 
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came,  with  Mr.  Hammond's  most  excellent  illustrated  article,  the  veil  of  ignorance  was  swept  from 
my  eyes.  Just  as  soon  as  I  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  true  meaning  of  his  article,  I  at  once  went 
to  work  and  took  my  first  indoor  photograph,  which  was  a  most  excellent  view  of  my  boy.  All 
of  my  previous  work  had  been  views  of  buildings  and  animals  out  in  the  sunshine. 

As  I  own  a  beautiful  trotting  stallion  and  must  exercise  him  abundantly,  going  a  distance  of 
eight  or  ten  miles  to  take  a  view  for  a  man  was  no  trouble  at  all,  as  I  had  to  drive  anyway.  Hardly 
had  my  first  print  of  my  first  indoor  photograph  got  dry,  when  I  got  a  telephone  call  to  drive  ten 
miles  to  take  views  of  farmhouses  and  pets  owned  by  a  doctor  practicing  in  Nashville,  who  was  at 
his  home  on  a  visit. 

While  there  I  took  two  views  of  his  house  and  buildings,  one  of  his  dog  and  cat,  two  of  the 
cat  alone,  and  nothing  would  do  but  I  must  take  one  of  his  aged  parents.  It  was  5®  below  zero 
out  of  doors  and  about  December  28,  1909,  when  I  made  this  trip.  I  knew  I  could  make  all  the 
outside  views,  but  the  portraits  were  a  different  thing.  However,  I  remembered  every  word  of 
Mr.  Hammond-s  article,  and  with  my  galloway  lap  robe  for  a  background,  a  sheet  for  a  reflector, 
a  west  window  covered  by  a  porch  for  light,  and  my  auxiliary  portrait  attachment,  I  made  a  three- 
second  exposure  with  stop  wide  open,  at  4.30  p.m.,  with  sun  at  10  outside,  and  light  at  130  inside 
by  the  Bee  meter. 

The  lap  robe  had  a  spot  of  white  on  it  merging  into  gray  towards  the  black  hairs,  and  this 
spot  of  white  made  a  good  backing  for  the  shaded  ear  and  shoulder  of  the  sitters,  while  the  black 
hair  made  a  good  background  for  the  lighted  side  of  the  subjects,  as  they  both  had  light  clothes  on. 

I  developed  the  plates  that  night,  washed  the  hypo  out  by  floating  the  plates  two  hours  at- 
tached to  an  inch  thick  block  of  wood  by  shoving  them  under  some  nail  heads  driven  into  the  wood. 
I  put  them  in  the  warm  sitting  room  to  dry  when  I  went  to  bed,  and  the  next  morning  I  printed 
and  mounted  the  views  and  portraits.  That  night  the  doctor  came  to  see  the  work  and  was  well 
pleased  with  it,  giving  me  $3  for  twelve  4x5  mounts  from  seven  negatives. 

Very  few  artists  would  take  a  rig  and  drive  twenty  miles  at  5°  below  zero,  and  work  for 
this  price;  but  I  am  a  farmer  and  not  an  artist;  the  trip  was  a  pleasant  visit  for  me,  and  the  $3 
represented  a  net  profit  of  $2.76,  as  I  used  the  cheapest  of  mounts,  costing  only  $1.56  per  thousand. 
I  have  on  hand  all  kinds  of  mounts,  some  costing  me  as  high  as  $3.75  for  twenty-five. 

While  the  doctor  was  playing  the  piano  that  night  and  a  friend  was  playing  the  violin,  I  took 
my  first  flash-light  picture,  using  i  spoonful  of  powder  in  a  dark-walled  room  sixteen  feet  square. 
I  developed  the  plate  at  once,  and  the  negative  looked  so  good  under  the  magnifying  glass  that 
the  doctor  decided  to  stay  over  night  and  see  the  proof  in  the  morning.  This  he  did,  and  he  and 
the  violinist  paid  me  $4  for  two  dozen  mounts. 

Since  I  took  my  first  flash-light  I  have  been  kept  very  busy  taking  exterior  and  interior  views 
of  the  different  business  houses  in  our  little  town  of  six  hundred  inhabitants.  I  mount  two  4x5 
views  on  one  card  6^x8^,  and  receive  $3  per  dozen  for  them,  a  net  profit  to  me  of  about  $2.40 
for  my  work.  The  barber  shops,  bank,  stores,  depots,  schools,  blacksmith  shops,  and  the  various 
lodges  have  had  views  taken,  and  I  am  now  busy,  at  this  writing,  delivering  the  work  which 
pleases  them  well. 

I  have  now  supplied  myself  with  about  everything  an  amateur  could  possibly  desire  to  own 
in  the  camera  line.  The  little  4x5  has  paid  for  it  all,  and  I  have  learned  some  things  of  great 
value  to  me  and  my  boy.  Two  negatives  of  the  successful  first  twelve,  one  of  my  thirteen-year- 
old  boy  driving  a  sixteen-weeks*  colt  (the  youngest  horse  and  youngest  driver  on  the  American 
turf),  the  other  of  my  eighty-six-year-old  father  driving  ''Old  Maud,"  twenty-eight  years  old  (the 
oldest  driver  and  oldest  horse  on  the  American  turf),  have  been  sent  by  me  to  many  professional 
artists,  all  members  of  the  I.  P.  A.,  and  their  invariable  reply  was,  "Good;  come  again";  so  I  feel 
that  my  view  work  is  good.     Of  course  I  expect  to  improve;  and  because  one's  friends  are  well 
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pleased  with  the  work  done,  is  no  sign  there  is  not  plenty  of  room  for  improvement;  yet  I  feel  that 
I  have  done  well  for  the  short  time  I  have  been  at  it. 

I  am  imder  great  obligations  to  American  Photography  and  other  magazines,  also  to  the 
many  catalogues  and  pamphlets  I  have  read,  and  I  have  partly  repaid  the  publishers  by  giving  them 
away  to  others  who  would  protit  by  using  them.  I  have  learned  to  develop  thirty-six  plates  in  the 
same  quart  of  developer  before  throwing  it  away;  and  although  hypo  costs  me  only  four  cents  per 
pound  box,  I  use  one  quart  of  fixing  bath  three  times  before  throwing  it  away.  I  made  me  a  pair 
of  pincers  which  grips  the  tank  plate-holder  and  enables  me  to  chum  the  plates  up  and  down  in 
a  stone  chum  without  any  injury  to  the  plates  and  no  splashing  or  wetting  of  hands,  —  which  is 
an  item  when  the  temperature  is  only  34°  and  the  water  nearly  as  cold. 

To  wash  the  hypo  from  the  plates  I  cut  a  pine  board  into  blocks  six  inches  square,  and  drove 
five  nails  into  each  block,  so  I  could  slip  a  negative  under  the  nail  heads  with  the  glass  side  next 
the  board,  and  I  let  these  blocks  float  the  negatives  in  a  trough  for  an  hour  or  two. 

In  testing  the  ''Ideal"  flash  pistol  on  matches  alone,  I  foimd  it  would  miss  fire  often;  but  I 
found  a  remedy  for  this  by  warming  the  pistol  and  the  matches.  When  the  matches  are  hot,  they 
will  fire  the  charge  instantaneously  on  the  pressing  of  the  trigger,  providing  some  powder  is  placed 
in  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  with  a  knife  blade.  I  use  the  ten-inch  pan  on  the  pistol  and  the  flash 
seems  to  travel  all  around  the  sitter's  head,  so  that  the  head  will  cast  only  the  slightest  perceptible 
shadow  on  the  white  waist  of  a  lady  directly  behind.  This  leads  me  to  think  that  a  twenty-inch 
pan,  and  double  the  powder  used  in  a  ten-inch  pan,  would  be  better  still. 

In  closing  this  rambling  series  of  articles,  I  want  to  say  something  about  the  sodal  life  on 
the  farm.  Southeastern  Kansas,  where  I  live,  was  marked  on  the  map  fifty  years  ago  as  a  part  of 
the  *' Great  Staked  Plain,"  or  "American  Desert."  Every  quarter  section  is  now  highly  improved, 
and  every  house  has  daily  rural  free  delivery  of  mail  and  local  and  long-distance  telephone.  In 
my  own  home  we  have  a  piano,  violin,  banjo,  guitar,  mandolin,  and  comet;  and  my  wife  and  two 
children  play  them,  while  I  content  myself  with  playing  the  Edison  phonograph  with  its  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  records.  My  home  is  only  a  sample  of  others  here.  I  live  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  district  schoolhouse,  which  is  a  double  building,  having  two  teachers.  As  these  young  ladies 
board  here  and  we  have  many  visitors,  there  is  hardly  an  evening  when  we  do  not  have  company, 
and  the  flash  pistol  and  camera  now  enable  me  to  make  a  lasting  record  of  a  pleasant  evening. 

I  long  ago  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  fun  with  a  camera  unless  you  could  use 
it  all  you  wanted.  I  have  three  large  albums  filled  with  cards  of  my  own  make  and  those  which 
I  have  obtained  by  exchange  in  the  I.  P.  A.,  and  the  four-inch  magnifying  glass  brings  the  pictures 
out  on  the  cards  to  almost  life  size. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  that  the  editors  of  this  paper  have  my  everlasting  thanks  for  the 
good  the  paper  has  done  me,  and  may  its  days  be  long  on  this  mundane  sphere.  Let's  each  add 
a  new  subscriber  during  19 10. 

Moonlight  Effects.  —  Lantern  slides  or  bromide  prints  can  be  made  into  very  picturesque 
moonlight  pictures  by  toning  them  blue.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  make  them  rather  light  in 
the  first  instance  by  not  carrying  development  too  far,  as  in  toning  them  they  gain  in  density.  After 
a  thorough  washing,  when  they  are  fully  fixed,  they  are  first  put  into  a  solution  made  up  as  follows: 
Potassimn  ferricyanide,  60  grains;  water,  5  ounces.  Here  they  quickly  turn  white,  and  the  image 
becomes  almost  invisible,  and  when  this  has  taken  place  they  are  thoroughly  washed  again  in 
mnning  water  for  ten  minutes  and  then  put  into  the  final  bath  of  iron  perchloride,  40  grains;  water, 
4  ounces.  They  quickly  turn  a  beautiful  blue  color  in  this  solution,  but  often  the  whites  become 
a  muddy  yellow  color.  If  this  happens,  they  should  be  transferred  to  a  bath  of  water  acidulated 
with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  the  clear  parts  will  soon  become  perfectly  pure  white. 
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PRACTICAL   RETOUCHING    FOR   AMATEURS 

ARTHUR  HAUUOND 

Part  II 
AVING  sharpened  the  pencil  and  applied  the  medium  to  the  negative,  place  the 
I  negative  on  the  desk  in  a  good  light  so  that  enough  light  is  reflected  upwards  through 
1  the  negative  to  enable  all  the  details  and  half-tones  to  be  seen  clearly.  A  dense 
9  negative  requires  a  stronger  light  than  a  thin  one.  If  the  negative  be  very  thin,  the 
A  light  must  not  be  too  strong,  or  the  delicate  gradations  of  the  modeling  will  be  lost. 
f  The  strength  of  the  light  can  be  varied  by  moving  the  desk  nearer  to  or  farther 
from  the  window. 

Now  examine  the  negative  very  carefully  and  compare  it  with  the  print.  It  is  quite  easy  to 
see  on  the  print  here  reproduced  (Fig.  2)  which  are  freckles  and  blemishes  of  the  skin  and  which 
are  shadows  that  are  essential  to  show  the  modeling.  Now  pick  out  on  the  print  any  mark  that 
ought  to  be  removed,  then  turn  to  the  negative  and  locate  it  there,  —  remembering,  of  course, 
that  everything  is  reversed. 

Now,  this  freckle  or  mark  that  shows  dark  in  the  print  will  be  transparent  or  nearly  so  in  the 
negative,  and  your  object  is  to  apply  enough  lead  to  this  transparent  spot  to  make  it  equal  in  tone 
to  the  surrounding  parts,  —  either  quite  equal  to  it,  so  that  it  will  not  show  at  all,  or  nearl)  so,  so 
that  it  will  show  a  little,  as  you  think  best. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  "touch"  or  method  of  applying  the  lead,  this  is  a  point  that  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain  in  writing.  It  is  so  much  dependent  on  the  individual;  different  people  use  the 
pencil  in  different  ways,  and  a  method  that  might  be  right  for  one  might  not  suit  another. 


!.  1.    PRINT  FROM  UNTOUCHED  NEGATIVE 


RETOUCHED  PORTRAIT  ARTHUR  HAMMOND.  BOSTON 


The  illustration  (Fig.  3)  will  show  a  few  of  the  most  usual  methods  of  working.  Some  people 
find  they  get  on  best  by  cross-hatching  with  lines;  others  prefer  to  stipple  with  dots  or  comma-like 
marks;  others,  again,  use  a  combination  of  both  these  methods  or  avoid  both  and  simply  apply 
the  lead  where  it  is  needed,  without  any  particular  method. 

It  must  always  be  understood  that  whatever  method  is  adopted,  the  pencil  work  must  not 
show  on  the  negative  as  definite  marks.  Only  the  effect  of  the  pencil  must  be  seen;  the  lead  must 
be  applied  very  gently  and  very  lightly  so  that  the  part  that  is  being  worked  on  appears  to  grow 
gradually  denser.  If  any  marks  of  the  pencil  show  as  marks,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  work  is  being 
done  too  heavily  and  a  lighter  touch  must  be  used. 

The  best  way  to  deal  with  freckles  is  to  place  the  point  of  the  pencil  very  gently  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  transparent  spot.  If  it  is  a  small  spot,  that  one  touch  is  often  enough  to  fill  it  up;  if 
not,  place  other  touches  around  the  tirst  one,  till  the  spot  seems  to  disappear  and  merges  into  the 
surrounding  tone.    If  it  is  a  very  large  freckle,  work  over  it  gently  with  lines;  if  it  is  still  visible, 
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turn  the  negative  around  and  make  more  lines,  crossing  the  iirst.  If  still  more  work  is  necessar}% 
put  in  a  few  dots. 

Always  bear  in  mind,  of  course,  that  when  I  refer  to  lines  and  dots,  they  must  not  be  made 
so  that  the  actual  lines  or  dots  can  be  seen.  This  is  the  only  way  to  describe  the  method  of  work- 
ing, and  the  trouble  is  that  the  description  gives  the  impression  that  the  whole  business  is  difficult 
and  compUcated,  whereas  a  little  careful  practice  will  show  that  such  is  not  the  case.  The  chief 
thing  to  remember  is  that  very  careful,  delicate  work  is  necessary.  Do  not  try  and  work  too  quickly, 
and  do  not  try  and  get  too  much  lead  on  the  negative  at  one  stroke.  The  lead  must  be  applied  so 
gently  that  no  marks  on  the  pencil  can  be  seen.  Just  keep  on  working  gently  over  one  spot  till  it 
b  leveled  up  to  the  sturounding  tone  and  thus  disappears. 

It  is  most  important,  of  course,  not  to  go  over  the  edges  of  the  parts  that  are  being  filled  in. 
Any  work  over  the  edges  will  make  black  marks  on  the  negative,  which  will  show  as  white  marks 
on  the  print. 

The  usual  advice  to  beginners  in  retouching  is  to  begin  at  the  top  left-hand  comer  of  the  face 
and  work  steadily  down  till  the  whole  face  is  finished;  but,  personally,  I  have  always  foimd  it  better 
to  keep  dodging  about  all  over  the  face,  going  from  one  part  to  another  and  going  back  again,  if 
necessary,  and  doing  a  little  more  work  if  it  seems  to  be  needed.  This  will  tend  to  broaden  the 
work  and  make  it  more  even. 

Having  removed  all  the  more  prominent  freckles  and  the  obvious  defects  of  the  skin,  the  next 
thing  to  look  for  is  the  modeling  and  the  too  prominent  shadows.  The  shadows  that  will  need  most 
attention  are  the  shadows  under  the  eyes  and  the  one  from  the  nose  to  the  comers  of  the  mouth; 
in  many  negatives,  aLso,  there  will  be  seen  a  perp)endicular  shadow  over  the  nose,  between  the  eye- 
brows. All  these,  on  account  of  the  lighting,  are  apt  to  be  exaggerated,  and  will  need  a  little  pencil 
work  to  soften  them.  With  regard  to  the  shadows  under  the  eyes,  care  must  be  taken  here  not  to 
overdo  the  work;  they  must  not  be  taken  out  altogether,  or  the  eyes  will  become  too  prominent 
and  will  have  a  **bunged-up"  look.  A  careful  examination  of  the  unretouched  print  (Fig.  2)  will 
show  that  there  are  two  distinct  lines  of  shadow  under  each  eye,  one  directly  imder  the  lower  eyelid 
and  the  other  a  little  lower.  The  shadow  directly  under  the  eyelid  must  be  left  alone  or  softened 
only  a  very  little,  but  the  lower  shadow  can  be  removed  altogether  without  spoiling  the  likeness. 
This  lower  shadow  is  often  seen  in  people  who  are  tired  or  sick,  and  it  often  happens  that  it  may 
show  only  a  very  little  or  not  at  all  in  the  subject  and  yet  be  very  pronounced  on  the  negative.  If 
this  ''tired  looking"  shadow  be  removed,  therefore,  the  expression  will  be  brightened  and  improved. 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  perpendicular  shadow  between  the  eyebrows,  this  gives  a  frowning 
look  to  the  face,  and  this  is  another  shadow  that  may  in  many  cases  be  removed  without  affecting 
the  likeness. 

In  all  retouching  the  worker  must  use  judgment;  he  must  study  his  sitter,  and  note  carefully 
any  peculiarities  or  any  striking  and  obvious  characteristics  of  expression.  If  the  sitter  has,  for 
instance,  a  strongly  marked  shadow  between  the  eyebrows,  it  must  be  left  in  the  negative;  it  may 
be  softened  down  slighdy,  if  necessary,  but  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to  remove  it  altogether.  It 
might  make  your  picture  prettier,  but  it  would  ruin  it  as  a  portrait  and  would  take  away  all  truth 
and  likeness.  This  is  just  where  professional  retouching  so  often  fails.  In  many  large  establish- 
ments the  negatives  are  simply  handed  over  in  bulk  to  a  retoucher  who  has  never  seen  the  sitters, 
and  the  consequence  is  he  treats  all  in  the  same  way,  cleaning  them  up  and  stippling  out  all  the 
character  and  nearly  all  the  likeness.  It  is  much  better  always  to  do  too  little  rather  than  too  muc  h ; 
it  is  better  to  leave  the  negative  a  little  rough  and  unfinished  and  retain  character  and  likeness 
than  to  remove  lK)th  by  doing  too  much. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  illustrations,  in  Fig.  2  it  will  be  noticed  the  boy  has  a  good  many 
fretkles.     In  this  case  they  are  the  extraordinar>'  kind  of  freikles  that  do  not  show  at  all  in  the 
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ordinary  way;  they  are  under  the  skin,  and  are  not  seen  unless  the  face  be  examined  very  closely. 
In  such  a  case,  therefore,  it  is  right  and  proper  to  remove  them  altogether  from  the  photograph.  In 
a  case  where  freckles  are  a  characteristic  feature,  they  should  be  left  just  a  little,  but  they  will  want 
softening  down,  of  course. 

There  are  many  other  points  concerning  retouching  which  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  in  a  short 
article  like  the  present  one.  I  hope  later  on  to  have  an  opportunity  of  going  further  into  the  sub- 
ject and  discussing  such  matters  as  the  effect  of  various  expressions  on  the  facial  muscles;  how  a 
too  serious  expression  can  be  modified  and  improved;  how  a  smile  which  is  too  pronotmced  can 
be  softened  down;  the  modifications  in  the  modeling  of  the  face  imder  different  expressions;  what 
must  be  left  and  what  can  be  eliminated,  and  so  on;  but  the  elementary  principles  of  the  art,  as 
described  so  far,  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  to  show  that  retouching  is  not  such  a  difficult  operation 
as  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be.  If  those  who  have  hitherto  done  without  its  aid  or  have  had  it 
done  for  them,  will  just  give  it  a  trial,  they  will  find  that  even  a  little  knowledge  will  be  of  great 
assistance;  and  the  practice  of  retouching  in  its  simplest  form  will  add  a  new  interest  to  the  fas- 
cinating art  of  portraiture. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  F.  R.  H. 

C  F.  CLARKE,  SPRINGFIELD 

Serond  Prize,  Monihiy  Cam/ttlili 


OUR  MONTHLY  COMPETITION 
iHE  competition  this  montli,  wliich  was  for  general  pictures, —  that  is,  pictures  of  any 
1  nature,  without  regard  to  subject,  —  was  one  of  the  largest  within  recent  months, 
j  The  number  of  entries  was  much  in  excess  of  the  usual  average,  and  the  standard  of  the 
[  work  was  gratifyingly  high.  One  extra  third  prize  was  awarded,  and  we  should  have 
I  been  pleased  had  we  been  able  to  honor  in  the  same  manner  a  number  of  other  competi- 
I  tors.  The  quality  of  the  work  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  no  less  than  twenty- 
seven  prints,  beside  the  prize  winners,  were  awarded  Honorable  Mention,  a  distinction  the  standard 
of  which  becomes  higher  month  by  month.  The  first  and  second  prizes  are  both  awarded  to  por- 
traits, the  first  prize  going  to  "Boefje,"  by  H.  Berssenbrugge,  of  Rotterdam,  and  the  second  to 
"  Portrait  of  F.  R.  H.,"  by  C.  F.  Clarke. 

In  manner  these  two  prints  contrast  strongly  with  each  other.  The  first  prize  is  a  most  realistic 
character  rendition  of  a  dirty-faced  youngster,  —  an  example  of  excellent  lens  work,  of  fine  posing, 
and  excellent  spacing.  We  feel  sure  that  no  one  will  take  exception  to  this  portrait  from  any  stand- 
point. The  second  prize  picture  is  no  less  accurate  in  its  rendition  of  character,  but  in  technique 
is  quite  different.  The  negative  was  made  with  a  lens  not  corrected  for  color,  the  back  portion  of 
an  old  Voigtlander  portrait  system,  which  gives  softness  without  fuzziness  through  the  fact  that  it 
possesses  different  foci  for  light  of  different  colors.  The  lens  is  similar  in  its  action  to  the  Smith 
and  Dallmeyer-Bergheim  lenses,  which  enjoy  much  vogue  among  advanced  piclorialists,  but  does 
not  seem  to  be  quite  as  much  addicted  to  halation  as  these  lenses.  The  original  print  is  in  gray 
carbon,  which  has  not  lent  itself  as  well  as  might  be  to  the  reproduction.  The  two  third  prizes  are 
awarded  to  two  prints  as  different  in  every  respect  as  the  imagination  could  conceive.  The  landscape 
by  W.  H.  Porterfield  is  a  most  markedly  impressionistic  piece  of  photography,  and  the  original,  a 
very  large  print,  is  an  extremely  beautiful  bit  of  suggestion,  portraying  a  mood  of  nature  most  difficult 
to  portray,  and  which  probably  will  not  appeal  to  every  observer.  "Teasing"  by  Frank  C,  Price 
is  a  beautiful  animal  study,  which  shows  infinite  patience  and  masterly  judgment  in  the  selection 
of  the  proper  instant  for  exposure. 

It  may  have  come  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  that  for  several  months  past  at  least  one  of 
the  awards  each  month  has  been  made  to  a  foreign  contributor.  Naturally  the  number  of  foreign 
prints  sent  in  each  month  is  not  large,  usually  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  our  friends  across  the 
water  sending  us  prints.  They  seem,  however,  to  exercise  somewhat  better  judgment  in  the  choice 
of  material  to  be  submitted  than  some  of  the  American  competitors,  as  hardly  a  print  comes  from 
abroad  which  does  not  receive  an  Honorable  Mention,  and  consideration  in  the  final  judging. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  competition  is  likely  to  be  severe  and  that 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  send  in  any  but  good  prints.  Apparently  many  of  our  American  readers  send 
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in  whatever  may  have  been  taken  latest,  or  send  in  a  large  batch  with  the  hope  that  the  lightning 
might  strike  one  of  them.  We  should  much  prefer  to  have  many  of  the  prints  which  arrive  for  com- 
petition sent  to  the  "Portfolio"  for  criticism.  It  is  often  pathetic  to  read  the  letters  accompanying 
entries  which  have  absolutely  no  chance,  and  to  realize  how  fondly  the  makers  of  these  snapshots 
regard  their  productions. 

The  list  of  Honorable  Mentions  is  as  follows:  "Portrait,"  A.  D.  Brittingham; ' '  A  Morning  Call," 

F.  E.  Bronson;  "  Morning  Solitude,"  J.  W.  A.  Caims;  "Mildred,"  C.  F.  Clarke;  "The  Dread  and 
Fear  of  Kings,"  H.  B.  Conyers;  "The  Book,"  O.  C.  Collins;  "Oh,  You  Kid!"  Robert  Ervien; 
"A  Wraith  of  Summer,"  Arthur  E.  Gleed;  "Portrait,"  A.  E.  Goetting;  "A  Game  with  Grandpa," 
J.  P.  Hambly;  "A  Winter  Sunset,"  A.  B.  Hargett;  "Kodaking,"  Will  G.  Helwig;  "Sunset  on  the 
Hudson,"  T.  W.  Kilmer;  "The  Old  Fence,"  George  H.  Heydenreich;  "Four  Gooseberries,"  John 
Maddison;  "At  the  Close  of  the  Summer  Day,"  Lizzie  M.  Peabody;  "The  Stone  Boat,"  Frank  C. 
Price;  "Dragon  Fly,"  J.  Herbert  Saunders;  "As  Evening  Approaches,"  Roy  J.  Sawyer;  "Ponte 
Vecchio,  Florence,"  H.  Y.  Summons;  "Turning  a  Heel,"  Lawrence  Toriells;  "Writing  to  Santa," 

G.  HarrisonTruman;  "Portrait  Study,"  U.  L.  Upson,  Jr.;  "Woodland,"  J.  R.  Weaver;  "A  Summer 
Idyll,"  Edward  H.  Weston ;  "Tracks  in  the  Snow,"  Harry  D.  Williar. 

COMPLETE  SELF-INSTRUCTING  LIBRARY 
It  is  with  feelings  of  gratification  that  we  survey  the  results  of  our  offer  to  our  subscribers, 
through  which  they  are  enabled  to  obtain,  at  a  discount  of  thirty  per  cent  from  the  publishers  price, 
this  moat  invaluable  set  of  photographic  reference  books.    We  are  not  referring  to  the  number  of 


orders  coming  in,  which  though  pleasing  to  us,  is,  of  course,  of  little  interest  to  our  readers.  We 
refer  to  the  expressions  of  pleasure  of  the  value  of  the  books  which  pour  upon  us  unsolicited  from 
the  happy  purchasers  thereof.  One  philanthropic  gentleman  in  St.  Louis  who  purchased  a  set  of 
books  for  his  brother-in-law,  writes  with  enthusiasm;  '*  You  could  not  buy  the  books  for  $50  from 
him  to-day."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  his  brother-in-law,  with  the  knowledge  acquired  from  these 
books,  had  so  much  bettered  his  work,  that  he  has  obtained  a  very  important  contract  for  photo- 
graphic work,  taking  it  from  a  well-known  St.  Louis  firm.  His  wife  also  has  learned  to  handle  the 
camera,  knows  the  set  of  books  almost  by  heart,  and  has  become  an  authority  on  photography,  and 
as  good  a  workman  as  her  husband,  through  the  use  of  this  set  of  books.  This  is  but  one  example 
of  many  which  we  could  site.  The  moral  is  obvious.  Every  reader  of  this  magazine  should  pur- 
chase, before  our  offer  is  withdrawn,  a  set  of  this  library.  No  matter  how  expert  you  may  be,  you 
will  find  in  every  volume  facts  until  now  unknown  to  you,  which  will  be  worth  doUars,  which  will 
improve  your  work,  and  which  will  cause  you  to  thank  the  day  on  which  you  made  the  purchase. 

OUR  ADVERTISERS 

Dear  Reader,  have  you  ever  paused  to  reflect  that  although  you  have  purchased  from  us  the 
copy  of  American  Photography  which  you  are  reading,  that  you  have  by  no  means  paid  for  it 
what  it  costs  to  produce.    This  number  containing  ninety-six  pages,  filled  with  illustrations,  and 
printed  on  fine  coated  paper,  costs  the  publishers  far  more  than  they  receive  for  it.    It  is  not  you, 
subscriber  or  purchaser,  who  renders  possible  the  production,  monthly,  of  this  beautiful  magazine, 
but  the  advertisers.    These  firms,  makers  of  cameras,  lenses,  plates,  films,  paper,  etc.,  support  the 
photographic  press  of  the  country,  and  render  it  possible  that  you  may  have  the  choice  of  some  ten 
photographic  magazines  for  your  instruction  and  pleasure.    Naturally  they  do  not  do  this  out  of 
pure  love  for  the  art,  but  because  they  expect  that  through  the  stimulus  you  receive,  through  the 
enthusiasm  aroused,  through  the  knowledge  given  by  this  literature,  your  interest  in  photography 
will  be  heightened,  and  that  in  consequence  you  will  purchase  more  of  their  goods.    Of  course,  they 
know  that  you  patronize  your  dealers,  and  that  their  trade  increases  from  month  to  month  and  year 
to  year,  and  they  consequently  ascribe  a  due  proportion  of  the  credit  to  the  advertising  which  they 
do.    They  like  to  know,  however,  that  the  advertising  does  actually  bring  them  results  by  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  readers.    Will  you  not,  therefore,  carefully  read  through  every  advertisement 
in  this  number.    You  will  find  there  mentioned,  probably,  a  number  of  things  which  you  would 
like  to  f)urchase,  and  you  will  notice  that  the  manufacturers  have  for  free  distribution,  informatorj' 
literature  which  is  well  worth  your  perusal.    Do  not  hesitate  or  delay,  but  avail  yourselves  of  this 
information  at  once.    Write  to  the  manufacturers,  get  their  catalogues  and  their  booklets,  tell  them 
that  you  saw  the  announcement  in  American  Photography,  and  thereby  prove  to  them  its  value 
as  an  advertising  medium.    Last,  but  not  least,  buy  the  goods  you  see  advertised.    The  manu- 
facturer who  has  confidence  enough  in  his  productions  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  in  setting 
forth  their  merits  to  the  world,  is  surely  better  deserving  of  your  patronage  than  the  man  who 
markets  his  goods  through  devious  channels  and  does  not  have  enough  respect  for  his  own  products 
to  advertise  them  over  his  own  name. 


DR.  JOHN  NICOL,  a  pioneer  of  photography,  for  many  years  well-known  and 
loved  as  editor  and  teacher,  long  conductor  of  the  AMERICAN  AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER,  departed  this  life  on  Sunday,  March  13,  1910.  We  receive 
the   sad  news  just  as  our  last  form   goes  on  the  press  and  must  reserve  a 

fuller  notice  for  our  next  issue. 
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ikism   under  Ihts  heading  should  be  sent  to   Frank  R.    Fraprie,   6   Beacon   : 

Only  one  by  each  riader  can  ht  crilkixcd  each   month.      Prints  are  not  ret 

after  criticism.     A  n  asterisk  indicates  that  the  print  is  reproduced. 


I.     HMBICKT  J,  Da 

.-■■Sand  HiU>-"    This 

iltotthcskyvwbt 

rou  have  minimized  its  uni 

,  Mint  lime  j-ou  h<i« 

ymi  rf.oul.1  f  ilher  ha™  mule  this  a  lilUe  more  . 

eniiisly. 

-433. 

FsED  E,  Cil'M. — 

Ponraii  Siudy." 

In  many  details 

f iwiieni  portrail.  Th 

ng.  the  e»p«iure 

alw.1  c 

ihe  hand  pleasing.    The  drapery. 

lio.tit 

does  nol  stem  lo  be 

apparcndy  loo  siUt.  iBd  il  doM 

not  fail  in  gracefu 

Mds,    The  right 

hmd.  w 

hich  a  appattiilly  um 

er  and  clasping  ih 

drapery.  ifaoiUd 

havpbt, 

D  brought  farther  am 

w  "P^niog  »'™» 

ihc  bus 

We  would  «Jvi«  yo 

u  to  try  again,  using  (he«e-doth  or 

chiffon 

soil  and  natural. 

Dr.  B.  J.  RuncitA. 

-■■My  Father." 

In  some  respects 

ri««llendyligl.ledsn 

posed  ponraii.  hu 

we  annol  quite 

ire  so  dark.    Even 

hough  the  subject 

onud  by  much  eiposu 

re  lo  the  weather. 

seenu  lo  as  thai 

Ihe  ll«h  lonrs  shouid  hare  bee 

Iigh«-r  in  compart 

PresumaMy  the  nep 

clion  wiU  help  mutKrr 

43S. 

Thoiias  Bbadi,  — ■ 

r  Scene,^^     Your 

prim,h 

re  in  Ihe  negative. 

>e  side,  probably  through  pi 


atlh 

Irimming  of  l«e  large  print  makes  a  moth 

more  sallsfa 

loiv 

than  the  print  from  the  whole  ^egati^'e. 

We  Ihink.  ; 

DukI 

make  an  enlargement  of  this  small  bil.  1 

,1  it  might 

difficulty  io 

Ht\r 

Frani:  L.  BEV.-"Coa»liBg."    This  i 

not  a  Rooc 

rlhi 

field.   Of  CO 

on,  but  it  doe 

mi-ey 

10  the  beholder  any  sense  o[  the  ejdiilaration  ol  the 

d  loots  lalber  tane.    The  photograph  is  lech 

aicaily  very 

™od. 

Mrs.   C.   T.   Eluwoito.  — ■'Bashful 

king 

your  litUe  model  In  a  bright  light  in  Iro 

t  of  a  dark 

bush. 

;a.     PORTRAIT  STUDY 
21$ 


e  do  not 

lacttya 

ppr 

^  the  let 

rough 

■ail 

big  and 

picture 

If  >-o 

w 

k  on  the  Farm."  This  is  a 
a  uDcODvenlional  surround 
Z  young  roen  in  Gne  city  di 


A  COUNTRY  ROAD 


EARL  J.  HOUSER 


•Uimpts  to  lOww  100  mudi,  bul  suflrrs 

rromun 

der-eiposui 

Ihat  Ihc  ihadow!  imdM  the  Uees  ar 

eabsol 

ulely  wii 

MI.     R.  V.  Hece,  — "Playing 

."    TTiis  print  she 

Iht  6nt 

place  you 

lc»l  all  dctnUs  in  both  high  llghls  a; 

nd  shadows,  ev 

idence  of  u 

npDiure  and  forod  dcvclnpmcnl.   li 

tondpla 

is  nol  good.     Tht  boj  who  ii  aclin 

gas  111 

c  barbel 

■  Is  slandin 

(at  behind  his  i-iclim.  Khrreas  he  should  ba 

.vebcco 

(o  nukE  an  [Dlerrstlng  group.    The 

look,  liit  aojlhiog  hut  a  wUling  li 

ctim. 

He  is  holding  on  t 

Sod!  wilh  bolh  hand,  for  dear  llfc,  i 

.ks  as  11 

pulkd  out  by  Ihe  roots.  lather  than 

cut  off: 

;inoihc 

r  words,  he 

M2.    S.    KtTAKStl.  ~  "Oulduoc    PorUaits."      Your   eiposuc 

gTBtthil  pose.   The  other  one,  however,  on  Ihe  right,  is  standing  to 
Ai9  and  rigid.    Ilie  background  ts  a  IriHe  spolly,  and  we  woul 


mide  paper,  or  eit 

■0  gus-ligl 

443.    C««i 

Your  pic 

sawbig  wood 

e  printed, 

ITUty  paper. 

A  sofler  grade  w 

ould.  in  . 

print.    The  negalU'e  is  ptetlj  d 

Miae,  appi 

wenily.  irom  ov 

wnU  EO  tbal  the  woman's  whlu 

^  hood  me 

niolhewl; 

there  u  very  t 

Jttte  detail  in  the  s 

now.    Somewh 

in  a  more  dUule  d 

.  ha.e  bee. 

thisDeBUive. 

444.    A.T 

.Ross.-".Aftef 

.Hunt." 

Youi 

Mer  sitting  ot 

1  Ihe  wood-pile.  pi. 

rkinghis 

bird. 

with  a  do. 

cats  hungrily 

walehfag  proceedmgs  whUf 

ing  for  th, 

■bespoUs,isi 

ire  picture 

too  could  with  advantage  irim  o 

Hacomk 

leraW 

e  amount  - 

DR.  B.  J,  HUZICKA 


l*..rtof[r.i*  i-our  friends,  id  propt 

ugeel 

aough 

1..  h,-  ,he  principid  sour«  of  inter 

Mt.  but  when  you  ro 

;,  land»apc  do  not  put  svnr  Hfxil 

MarinitliirorKintKt 

nrnl  position  in  Ihr  picWir, 

•4«.    EakJ.  HoisM.-"A 

CouBlr,  Roud.''    Th 

it  ill 

HrasiiiE  nimpatition.  ind  an  cinl 

Hork. 

The 

r™d  ha>  pBd  ptrspcttivc.  m»  filling  the  wh<Jf  oi  Ihe 

ocm  lenses. 

Ihr  largr  Im  miithl  pnicnUy  ha 

ivebeenatriHefarthei 

ilw  rdEc  of  Ihf  pirturt.  and  m  KOI 

ildpreierloseeiUbKfwilb 

detail,  but  on  the  .hole  this  L<  . 

much  better  kndsMi 

lethf 

447,    F,  C.  BASEU*N.---Thf 

Source  of  a  Sln-am,' 

■    In 

nspeta  this  print  di^i»i  merit. 

and  if  it  irere  printed 

r  pidorial.     The  partially 

baie 

.•.indition  ot  tlif  limbs.  hoi««r.  i, 

Ladel«t.    Vouha<T 

in  the 

:fo.i- 

Kiound  and  on  (he  Ml.  busbe.  ui 

d  Iree^  in  fuU  Wiiw, 

and 

ri^K 

F  dy  an  leaOes  tne 

sand  bate 

he  conlnuo  is  not  rJeaang.  a 
.    "Hie  prinl-ovt  paper,  b] 


ir  «kr  look  all  the 
i  m  a  vD^  bath, 

incnases  the  batdnewi  ol  the  sky,  u  the  fine  details  are  all  lost  in  the 

process  of  lonin^. 
US,    O,  A.  GtnnEN.  J«.  — "A  Wood  Lane."    This  l^cliire  is 

far  iDD  fiill  ol  deta3.    Your  kni  wu  atopprd  down  aliotelbec  loo 

much  and  (he  [Active  is  full  of  a  mulliF'i'^'y  ^  confu;' 


4S4,    THE  MARQIF.R^DER 


FRED  n    r.ARDNER 


rini  without  bclnit  attracted  by  any  siuflic  spot  of 
■Bl.    Th.>  road  rvnscnclly  to  Ihe  centre  of  the  pk 
.  tbe  weakest  spot  in  the  nwipnsitkin, 

19,  W,  H.SCHtFn.F.i.--"MainStiHt"  '1^  difficulty  with 
'  night  photograph  is  that  >'ou  Haic  gi^'cn  altogether  too  mudi 
sure.  Vour  lamps  an-  nothing  bul  blurs  ol  halilka.  Al  the 
■  lime  Ibey  do  not  gflw  enough  lUuminathJa  to  Ibe  sirpri,  1o 

ihle  sub)ect  for  night  photography,  vhkb  requires,  in  cilv 
'Is,  pretty  powerful  illucniDatioa.  or  elw  wet  streela.  giving  inter, 
ig  reBectiofLS,    For  the  lights  not  morr  than  Ibiee  to  five  minute « 


tlildelr 


«0.    R.  L,  HuHTEH.  — "Portrait"    For  »  Hobk  portrJl  Ihi' 
has  \try  good  modding,    W«  fed  that  you  could.  faoiKTer,  wilb 

have  liven  a  little  more  Oluminatioa  In  bo(b  thr  cheek  and  Uk  hair. 
It  also  Bcrms  Id  us  Uiat  this  would  have  been  a  lillle  man  sadsfaciory 
if  vou  had  nude  the  head  a  trifle  smaller  and  ibot  cut  Ibe  siecym 
quite  so  doady  On  both  sides  of  the  print  The  vigiKiting  of  the 
lowrr  part  Is  also  obiectiooable,  and  the  print  looks  mudi  better  if 
you  rut  it  off  abovv  (be  \-ignetted  poniuo.    In  general,  bo«ex-er- 

KOtk.  " 

«I,  Da,  F.  K.  M*,shV  -*A  Huodland  Sprite."  mi-  L.  ,. 
gractfid  pose,  and  a  m<^i  intrrcstirt^  picture  of  a  little  girivbit 
apparently  does  mil  kv\  constrained  or  bashful,  and  is  able  <o  hold 
the  desired  pusition  without  conslralnl  or  awkwardness.  It  is  one 
of  tbe  best  child  pos,-^  that  wc  have  ?cen,  and  i^  jo  v^xr>'  respect  an 
nttnictivi  and  suctesaful  picture, 
•4tl.  Pai-lJones.— "ACanyonRiKid,"  Thi' is  good  lechnical 
rUL  JONES        1.IT1:,  .inl  ,1  riiMsincnnr)iitiracti.Tlan,l«,.Tir     The  arrmginn  and 


*  SUMMER  DAY  G.  P.  KIMBBRLV 


,    SHADOW  BROOK  CHAS    A.  SCHNEIDER 


470.    THE  OLD  FENCE  G,  H.  HEYDENREICH 


LlgblinE  on  both  exccUcDt.  and  the  print  showE  proper  exposure  and 
devdopoieaL 

463.  J.  W.  RoESCBLAH.  — "A  Glimpse  of  Ihe  Cily."  This 
pftDt  a  under-exposed,  as  to  the  cxO^me  foneround,  nukini; 
Bbadow3  Smi  too  black  and  diugreeable-  The  sliaiflbl  line  of  the 
wall  aCToes  Ibe  bottom  ol  Ibe  print  voitld  have  prevenled  the  coin- 
position  lioin  bdng  Kood,  even  if  (he  technical  work  had  h*#n  salis- 
faclory.    The  distance  shoni^  good  alznospherc  and  is  the  best  part 

*454.  Fup  D.  GuDNEi.  —  "The  Masquerader."  This  is  an 
excellcnlandpiclDriBlideB,  and  deserves  lobe  tried  again  and  carried 
out  a  lilUe  more  successful!}'.  You  have  given  hardl;  enough  ei- 
posurr.  so  that  the  shadows  arc  dense  and  opaque,  but  the  arrange- 
ment is  moQl  pleasiiigt  and  (he  idea  is  origina!.  We  should  like  tn 
see  (his  repeated  with  fuller  eiposure,  and  enlatged. 

•4SS.  G.  P.  KiuBEiLY.—".^  Summer  Day,"  Your  landscape 
is  in  many  respects  admirable.  The  (omposition  of  (he  land  masses 
b  i-ery  alDuttive.  and  the  cloudB.  with  their  reflections  in  the  water, 
add  beaiitF  and  atmosphere  tg  the  print.  The  present  print,  how- 
enr,  is  much  (oo  dark,  and  the  shadows  in  the  foreground  especially 
are  clogged  up.  You  should  be  able  to  make  a  lighter  print  and  still 
ITtain  some  of  the  maiesty  of  the  clouds.    The  print  is  well  wonh 

4M.  F.  Meiseb,  — -A  Snow-covered  Lane,"  Hobbema 
succeeded  In  making  a  landscape  out  of  an  avenue  lined  with  two 
rows  ol  Ircea  in  bis  famous  picture,  entided  "Avenue  at  Middle- 
used  a  lens  of  such  short  focus  that  the  diverging  lines  of  your  avenue 


wise  creditable  technical  production, 
467,    C,  A,  Swo«a,  —  "Uberty  Cup"    The  photography  ol 

your  rocks  would  not  have  been  so  black  and  you  would  have  had 
more  detail  in  (he  aiow.    The  atmospheric  rendering  is  good, 
458,    H,  M.  HoLPEN.  — "The  Mill  Dam,"    Thb  liWe  print 

its  small  dimensions.   We  attribute  (bis  to  the  eiceUent  cloud  masses. 

fKts  on  a  casual  <ie»  of  the  prmt.  We  believe  the  small  size  is  an 
advantage,  aa  the  buildings  on  the  right  would  probably  become 
obtrusive  If  the  f^int  were  enlarged  too  much,  and  the  borirontal 
line  of  the  dam  might  also  be  pretty  strong,  unless  (he  enlargement 
were  (arefuUy  managed.    The  altempt  is  worth  making,  however. 

•469.  C.  A.  SCHNEIOEB.  — "Shadow  Brook."  ThbUapeacrful 
juid  picturesque  landscape,  showing  ei(remely  good  technical  work. 
The  print,  however,  is  wmewhat  too  monotonoua.  owing  to  the 
employment  of  too  short  a  range  of  tones.  While  you  have  high 
lights,  your  deepest  shadow  is  a  light  gray.    II  you  could  put  more 

460.  Geoioe  a.  Nelson.  —  Your  outdoor  portrait  Is  taken  in 
un  unfortunate  location.    The  long  verticals  ol  the  latticed  trellii 

and  completely  take  the  attention  away  fRim  her  face.    Under- 

shadows.  and  sky  and  water  without  detail  or  atmospheric  quality. 
4«l,    W,  B.  luLACH.  —  "The  Road."    Your  landscape  shows 


471.    PORTRAIT  STUDY 


ulopttit.  Had  ^-QU  placnl  yc- 
the  lines  would  run  miurh  mon 
with  Ihr  print,  as  it  sunds,  m 


tinglT,    h  b  hud  to  do  much 


162,  HEX«vWttii5,  —  Vou  have  good  vaiuM  in 
t  cotopiHititu  ja  nurrtd  by  the  horiion  linr,  which 
3  staring,    \Vc  should  jnd^  that  >'our  camera  was  i 


3  ultogf  thei 

t  hdd  hoti- 


m.      MlN>TE 

L.  Westfau,.- Your  little 

portra 

it  shorn 

many  diredions.    The  uiain 

lightii 

igisfroi 

,  giving  the  strongest  high  light  on  1 

he  back. 

shoulder  and  the 

cheei;,  hut  yoo  ha«  another 

light 

faUingc 

chin  and  the  bridge  oi  the  nose,  which  may  ha' 

the  profile  agains 

t  the  background,  but  it  gi™  a 

acting  in 

tion.    Had  this  b 

«n  slighdy  less  marked,  the 

Lit  would 

mwde 

d  in  the 

We  do  nol  appro- 

«  o(  the  vignetting  al  the  bottom,  and 

thu  you  let  youi 

'  light  run  farther  down  on  th' 

eshoi 

jldersso 

give  full  detail  to 

the  bottom  of  the  pnnt. 

*6l    Roy  J. 

SAWYEB.-"The  HUlsidePa 

th." 

The  CM 

lion  of  this  print 

.  is  uileresling.  and  we  would 

■ggest  at 

provemenl  in  Ih 

a  direction,  but  the  .-alues  are  ms 

LCkedly  I 

Your  mow  hu  no  qualiiy,  being  leprewDted  by  ahnosi  pun 

paper,  uid  the  , 

sky 

Unet    The  aky  i 

itself  has  good  quality,  but  yoi 

iishoi 

Jldhare 

473.    MORNING  SOUTUDE 


landscape  gardener  c 


I    photof^raphs.     Evei 


which  d 


straining  hand 

composed  of  a  number  of  diiwpag  jets,  oHers  no  pictonal  material 
in  itself,  and  would  spoil  the  furnt  landscape  into  which  it  could  be 
intnxluced.  In  addition  to  this  your  print  shows  signs  of  under- 
eipoiure.  which  render  it  nnpleasing  through  its  eicessiN-e  contrasts. 
tee.    WiLLABD  M.  Madli.  — "Landscape."    An  open  p«no. 

portrayed  far  more  than  the  eye  can  profitably  lake  m  at  once,  and 
ivoiild  have  done  far  better  had  you  got  close  lo  some  one  of  these 
picturesque  groups  of  trees  scattered  over  the  landscape,  and  made 
would  he 


bytri 


■obyot 


lot  Ih 


J.  W.  A.  CAIRNS 


•470.    GEoacE  H.  HETOtNiEtcH,— "The  Old  Fem 


le  competition.    Al  th 
19  the  besi 


It  believe 


ODtrasty  a  grade,  and  there 
is  an  unpleasant  harshness  and  spottiness  in  the  foreground  which 
you  should  endeavor  to  overcome.    The  print  seems  lo  be  too  tbl, 
and  needs  mote  apathle  and  brilliancy. 
•471.     V.  L.  Upson,  Ja.— ■'Portrait  Study."  This  i 


\t  the  ! 


uithero 


lower  left  hand  comer,  removing  the  fringe  of  trees  in  the  foreground. 

also  a  little  bit  loo  straight.    ThU  might  ha™  been  remedied  by 

and  taking  in  very  litUe  of  the  hea\7  doud  masses  in  Ihe  sky. 

pulling  the  coat  out  a  little  al  the  lower  part,  which  would  have  taken 

off  the  straightness  ol  the  line. 

472.    CALEnoNiA,  MicH.-"Signs  of  Spring."     You(  steno- 
grapher evidently  sent  your  letter  before  you  had  a  chance  to  sign 

•ented  bj  pure  white  paper,  without  a  trace  of  quality  or  tenure. 

and  the  snow-dad  trees  abo™  it  show  nothing  bm  a  serie*  of  black 

11.     Your  prinl  of  a  number  of  young  men  lounging  in  the  sun 

verticals.    We  do  not  Ihmk  thai  this  subject  would  possess  much 

is  a  characteri.ilic  village  scene,  properly  exposed  and  printed. 

pictorial  merit  al  Ihe  best,  but  your  enlargement  certainly  does  not 

Too  many  of  Ihe  group  are  looking  al  Ihe  camera,  and  we  cannot 

represenl  Ihe  best  that  you  could  do  with  the  negative. 

sec  that  the  arrangement  was  Ihoughl  oul  at  all.    We  can  call  this 

468.    H.B.  Raymond. —  "Country  Road."    This  print  shows  a 

•I7J.    J.  W.  A.  CAi!.NB.-"Moming5oliiude,"    Th^isavery 

apfsrent  thai  your  camera  was  moved  twice  during  the  eiposurc. 

picturesque  scene  and  is  especially  good  in  atmnspheric  values. 

giving  three  distinct  images  of  each  object.   Under  the  circumstances 

gard  this  only  ai 


4as.  A.  D.  BjurriTOHAu.  —  V 
was  apparently  taken  under  much  too  weak  illumination.  The 
head  merges  almost  entirely  into  the  background,  and  the  shadow 
Bide  of  the  body  disappears  completely  uito  the  enveloping  gloom. 
Hardly  a  trace  of  leitDre  or  detail  is  left  in  the  coal.  As  the  pose  Is 
interesting  and  natursl.it  isapity  you  did  not  make  a  heller  negalii-e. 
While  the  flesh  tones  are  of  faitiy  good  quality,  the  collar  is  many 


The  foreground,  as  is  natural,  in  view  of  the  early  hour  al  which 
Ihe  [x^nt  was  taken,  seems  somewhat  under-eiposed.  The  principal 
artistic  defect  is  the  equal  importance  of  the  four  firs,  which  stretch 
through  the  middle  distance.  If  you  had  been  able  hy  some  diflereni 


trong  black  an  J  while  tones. 

{rAr  Porllotu  was  cUsfd  m'Mar, 


f    THE    PHOTOGKAPHEBg   ASSO- 

To  follofr  Id  the  fooUteps  of  the  men  who  have  held 
the  office  of  president  in  the  Photograpben  A«80ciation 
of  America  and  wbo  have  without  exceptioii  upheld 
ibe  honor  of  Anterican  Photography  and  the  prestige 
of  thi«  Asiociatbn  is  no  light  task  for  an;  man,  however 
compelent  be  niay  be.  So,  in  assuming  the  duties  and 
prerogatives  of  your  prending  officer,  I  feel  that  I  have 
undertaken  a  work  that  will  require  my  every  eSort 
and  the  most  serious  endeavor  to  bring  it  to  a  succeatful 
(^Delusion,  at  least  as  far  as  my  term  is  ooDcerned.  I 
know  that  the  members  of  the  Association  having 
honored  me  with  their  confidence  in  electing  me  to 
the  chair,  will  also  honor  me  by  lending  their  aid  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  Assorialion,  and  more 
particularly  in  helping  to  bring  the  iqio  Convention 
to  a  successful  issue- 
As  matters  are  at  preieot,  the  work  of  your  officers 
for  the  year  is  largely  devoted  to  planning  and  conduct- 
ing tbe  annual  convention.  This  l^  vote  of  the  members 
will  be  held  at  Milwaukee;  and  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  executive  board,  plans  were  made  which  it  is 
hoped  will  assure  not  only  a  large  attendance  at  the 
meeting  in  July  but  also  a  most  interesting  and  mstruc- 
tive  session  which  shall  combine  all  those  features 
which  have  made  tbe  Conventions  of  tbe  National 
Association  so  popular.  It  is  a  little  early  to  particular- 
ise, but  I  may  say  now,  that  the  School  of  Photography 
having  found  such  favor,  we  have  decided  to  continue 
this  feature  and,  with  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  past, 
to  plan  it  along  even  better  and  more  valuable  lines. 
I  have  received  assurances  of  assistance  from  the  very 
pick  of  our  profesaon,  giving  a  guarantee  that  the  School 
program  will  be  conducted  with  serious  purpose  and 
with  the  one  idea  to  make  it  of  value  in  the  broadest 
way  to  the  largest  number. 

Our  Convention  Hall  is  the  finest  meeting  place  in 
the  country,  and  gives  us  ample  room  without  crowding 
for  the  various  purposes  called  for.  The  EihilHtion 
Hall  in  particular  is  a  well-proportbned  room  that  will 
permit  of  hanging  all  the  pictures  entered  in  a  manner 
that  vrill  remove  all  criticism. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  fact  thai,  during  my 
term  of  office,  tbe  women  photographers  of  the  country 
will  meet  as  a  body,  distinct  and  yet  a  part  of  the 
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Association.  Theywillhavetheirownexhibilion  — inthe 
Exhibition  Hall  —  and  they  have  arranged  to  have  the 
leading  woman  photographer  of  the  country  present  to 
triticiie  their  pictures.  As  these  criticisnis  will  be 
given  in  open  meeting,  it  is,  of  course,  the  privilege  of 
all  members  to  share  in  the  instruction  that  such  criti- 
cism is  bound  to  impart. 

Tbe  Second  Congress  of  Photography  will  meet 
during  the  Convention,  and  I  am  assured  that  most 
of  the  State  Societies  will  be  represented.  Here  is  the 
opportunity  to  bring  before  the  photographers  of  tbe 
coimtry  such  suggestions  for  the  general  welfare  as 
may  be  thought  advisable.  The  Congress  is  in  its 
infancy  as  yet,  but  I  see  much  for  it  to  do  in  tbe  near 
future;  and  Jt  should  have  the  earnest  consideration 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  improving  the  status  and 
standard  of  professional  portraiture. 

The  mant^acturers  will  be  well  taken  rare  of.  Tbe 
halls  at  tbtir  disposal  are  large  and  well  lighted,  and 
as  we  are  going  into  territory  this  year  that  has  not  bad 
a  National  Meeting  in  several  years,  there  will  undoubt- 
edly be  a  full  representation  of  manufacturers  and 
others  interested  in  tbe  commercial  ^de  of  the  business. 

Of  the  entertainments  to  be  offered  to  the  members. 
It  is  too  early  to  speak.  They  wiU  be  abundant  and 
varied.  Tbe  local  Milwaukee  photographers  are  looking 
after  that  end.  and  with  the  proverbial  Milwaukee 
hospitality,  there  need  be  no  fear  that  anything  will  be 
lacking  for  the  amusement  of  all. 

Several  of  the  States  near  by  to  Milwaukee  have 
abandoned  their  conventions  this  year,  in  order  to  join 
with  us  and  make  our  iqio  Convention  that  much 
more  successful. 

I  feel  that  the  officers  of  these  State  organtcations 
are  doing  me  a  spedal  favor  in  thus  forwarding  our 
interests,  and  they  have  my  warmest  thanks. 

After  all,  I  am  but  in  the  portion  of  a  general  with 
an  army  back  of  him.  I  may  direct  and  plan  with  the 
assistance  of  my  brother  officials,  but  unless  T  have  the 
good  will  and  earnest  support  of  tbe  rank  and  file,  in 
this  case  the  members  of  the  Association,  I  can  accom- 
plish but  little.  It  is  to  urge  this  good  will  and  support 
that  1  am  addressing  you  early  in  the  year.  Weeks 
and  months  pass  quickly,  and  unless  we  prepare  well 
in  advance  and  make  up  our  minds  that  we  are  going 
to  stand  by  t-arh  other  and  by  our  .Association,  we  shall 


iind  July  upon  us  and  ourselves  unprepared  for  the 
event.  Therefore  let  me  call  upon  you  now  to  determine 
to  be  in  Milwaukee  when  the  roll  is  caUed:  let  me  call 
upon  you  now  to  prepare  your  exhibit,  bearing  in  mind 
always  that  it  is  quality  only  that  can  count  amongst 
your  fellows,  and  that  if  each  of  you  does  your  best, 
the  igio  Convention  will  show  such  a  set  of  pictures 
that  will  be  hard  again  to  equal;  and  let  me  call  upon 
you  to  urge  your  neighbor  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Association,  for  you  can  do  yourself  the  greatest  good 


by  getting  all  to  work  in  harmony  and  for  the  general 
welfare. 

If,  when  the  Convention  is  over,  we  have  progressed 
one  tiny  step  in  the  creation  of  the  universal  photographic 
brotherhood  which  is,  after  ail,  the  aim  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, I  shall  feel  that  my  work  has  not  been  in  vain. 

Fraternally  and  cordially, 

A.  T.  Proctor, 
President  P.  A.  of  A. 


Society 

NEWc/: 
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At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Boslon  Camera  Club, 
held  on  Monday  March  7,  the  following  active  members 
were  elected:  Lowell  T.  Clapp,  F.  A.  Hoyt,  and  Horace 
B.  Pierson.  After  the  business  meeting  Mr.  Warren  W. 
Hart,  CounciUor  of  Improvements  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club,  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  the  White 
Mountains,  which  proved  very  interesting  to  the  mem- 
bers present. 

For  the  annual  exhibition  which  will  be  held  during 

the  first  half  of  May  a  new  plan  will  be  adopted.    The 

exhibition  committee   has  divided  the  club  into   two 

camps.  Blue  and  Red.    These  two  camps  are  to  meet 

regularly  at  least  once  a  week  for  criticism  and  study  of 

negatives  and  prints  submitted,  and  are  to  work  in 

concert,  to  produce  on  each  side  a  set  of  prints  of  as 

high  qtiality  as  possible.    For  the  exhibition  each  camp 

is  to  select  from  the  work  of  its  members  twenty  prints, 

which  will  be  hung  to  form  the  annual  exhibition.    An 

outside  jury  will  judge  the  pictures,  and  decide  which 

camp  has  produced  the  best  collection,  and  at  the  May 

meeting  the  awards  for  the  best  individual  pictures  will 

be  made  by  vote  of  the  club.    It  is  hoped  that  the  rivalry 

and  emulation  produced  by  this  plan  will  lead  to  work 

of  a  very  high  quality. 

♦    *    ♦ 

Denver  Athletic  Club,  Photographic  Section. — 
A  year  ago  we  chronicled  the  Orpheum  Theater's  en- 
gagement of  Messrs.  Stanley  McGinnis  and  George  F. 
Clifton,  for  an  exhibition  of  lantern-slides  made  by 
real  color  photography.  These  enterprising  members 
of  the  Denver  Athletic  Club's  Photographic  Section 
were  very  successful  upon  the  western  Orpheum  circuit. 


Later  they  traveled  extensively  in  California,  making 
additional  color  slides  and  giving  lectures  in  many 
dties.  They  returned  to  their  home  recently  and  gave 
the  members  of  their  club  and  their  ladies  a  compli- 
mentary exhibition  of  two  hundred  of  their  newer 
color  slides  on  January  23.  The  attendance  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  club.  February  3  they  gave 
their  final  joint  exhibition  at  the  Woman's  Club  building 
in  Denver.  They  now  have  so  many  good  slides  that 
in  future  they  will  exhibit  separately. 

February  20  the  Interchange  set  from  the  Camera 
club  of  New  York  was  shown  at  the  Athletic  club  and 
was  much  enjoyed.  The  views  of  the  new  quarters 
of  the  N.  Y.  club  were  particularly  interesting,  betoken- 
ing the  great  improvement  in  facilities  for  photographic 
work.  By  request,  Mr.  McGinnis  showed  his  remark- 
ably fine  color  sUdes  of  the  Grand  Canyon  in  Arizona 
made  at  Christmas  time,  just  after  a  four-foot  snowfall. 

February  22  Mr.  McGinnis  exhibited  one  hundred 

and  fifty  of  his  color  slides  at  the  Phipps  Memorial 

Home  to  an  enthusiastic  audience,  and  will  fill  several 

Colorado  engagements  before  going  east. 

♦    ♦    ♦ 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Toledo  Camera  Club, 
held  February  9,  19 10,  the  report  of  the  secretary 
showed  that  the  club,  during  the  past  year,  had  made 
greater  gains  than  during  any  preceding  year  since  the 
club  was  organized.  The  plan  of  studying  afield  has 
been,  perhaps,  the  one  potent  factor  in  o\ir  success,  as 
it  gave  us  an  insight  into  how  to  select  the  view-point, 
how  to  compose,  —  in  fact,  how  to  act  as  if  the  print 
were  before  the  critic  and  he  was  telling  how  much 
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better  it  would  appear  with  this  left  out,  or  something 
put  in  here,  or  the  many  little  things  necessary  for  a 
good  composition.  The  club  has  a  healthy  membership 
with  but  few  drones,  and  the  finances  were  never  better. 

We  have  had  examples  of  our  work  on  exhibitions 
at  the  following  places:  Sixteen  prints  at  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.;  thirteen  prints  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  fourteen  prints 
at  Montreal;  six  prints  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  have 
eight  prints  in  the  Sixth  American  Salon;  eight  prints 
reviewed  in  " Photograms  of  the  Year  1909,"  London; 
and  eight  prints  accepted  at  Dresden,  although  only 
two  were  hung  on  account  of  curtailment  of  space 
originally  allotted  to  work  from  the  United  States. 

We  have  had  lantern  slides  from  the  Missouri  Camera 
Club  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Wisconsin  Camera  Club  of 
Milwaukee,  and  our  set  of  slides  has  been  shown  in 
these  cities.  Our  set  of  slides  will  be  at  the  service  of 
any  club  wanting  them,  the  usual  rule  of  exchange  to 
govern.    Address  the  secretary. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  J.  F.  Jones, 
president;  W.  A.  Ward,  vice-president;  C.  C.  Taylor, 
secretary;  M.  W.  Chapin,  treasurer. 

«    «    « 

The  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Photog- 
raphy, Brussels,  19 10.  —  The  first  International 
Congress  of  Photography  was  held  in  Paris  in  1889, 
with  the  object  of  giving  those  interested  in  photog- 
raphy, whatever  their  nationality,  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  together  to  discuss  questions  of  general  im- 
portance. It  was  hoped  that  in  some  cases  standards 
might  be  agreed  upon,  so  that  the  confusing  and  often 
inconvenient  variations  that  occur,  for  example,  in 
nomenclature,  in  definitions,  in  the  character  of  appara- 
tus, sometimes  even  in  the  same  country,  but  noticeable 
more  especially  in  passing  from  one  country  to  another, 
might  at  least  be  reduced. 

This  Congress  was  succeeded  by  another  in  Brussels, 
in  1 89 1,  and  a  third  in  Paris  in  1900.  At  the  third 
Congress  it  was  realized  that  so  much  remained  to  be 
done,  and  that  new  developments  of  photography  must 
always  be  raising  questions  of  general  interest,  that  a 
Permanent  Committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  for 
future  congresses.  Among  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee were  M.  M.  Chapman- Jones,  L.  P.  Clerc, 
E.  Cousin,  Davanne,  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder,  Lt.  Colonel 
Houdaille,  Dr.  Janssen,  L.  Lumifere,  Marey, 
Dr.  Miethe,  Colonel  Pizzighelli,  M.  Puttemans,  General 
Sebert,  M.  M.  VioUe,  E.  Wallon. 

Tht  fourth  Congress  was  organized  in  1905  and  held 
at  Liege  during  the  International  Exhibition  of  that 
year.  At  this  congress  a  number  of  important  papers 
and  reports  were  presented  and  discussed,  on  sensitom- 
etry,  thfe  measurement  of  light,  photographic  optics, 
light  filters,  the  efficiency  of  focal-plane  shutters, 
photographic  chemistry,  etc.  The  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congress  met  with  much  appreciation 
and  was  soon  out  of  print. 
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This  congress  enlarged  the  Permanent  Committee. 
Among  those  added  to  it  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Baek- 
land,  M.  M.  A.  Callier,  A.  Fonseca,  Ch.  Fery,  Dr.  C.  E. 
Kenneth  Mees,  F.  Monpillard,  Professor  R.  Namias, 
de  Potter,  von  Rohr,  and  Sreznewsky. 

The  Permanent  Committee,  taking  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  an  Universal  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  Brussels 
in  the  summer  of  1910,  have  arranged  the  Fifth  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Photography  to  be  held  in  Brussels 
next  August.  The  Belgian  Government  have  granted 
their  patronage,  and  the  Committee  is  working  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Association  Beige  de  Photographic, 
the  Union  Nationale  des  Soci^t^s  Beiges  de  Photo- 
graphie,  the  Bureau  Bibliographique  International,  the 
Soci^t^  Franjaise  de  Photographic,  besides  several 
local  committees.  Promises  of  support  have  been 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  arrangements 
have  already  been  made  for  the  presentation  of  reports 
by  specialists  on  recent  progress  and  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  in  many  of  the  special  branches  of 
photographic  work. 

The  local  organization  committee  are  arranging 
special  functions,  making  provision  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  members  and  the  ladies  a(:companying 
them,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  secure  special  facilities 
for  the  journey  to  and  fro. 

A  complete  program  of  the  Congress  and  all  arrange- 
ments in  connection  with  it  will  be  issued  as  soon  as 
possible  and  sent  to  any  applicant. 

The  subscription  to  the  Congress  is  eight  shillings 
or  tenfrancSf  the  payment  of  which  entitles  the  member 
to  all  its  privileges,  and  to  a  copy  of  the  Report  which 
will  be  duly  prepared. 

Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  either  of  the  Honorary 
General  Secretaries  —  M.  Ch.  Puttemans,  i,  Palais  du 
Midi,  Brusseb,  or  M.  L.-P.  Clerc,  52,  Boulevard 
Saint- Jacques,  Paris,  XIV. 

Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Permanent  Committee  —  M.  E.  Cousin,  51,  Rue  de 
Clichy,  Paris,  IX. 

Papers  for  reading  at  the  Congress  will  be  welcomed 
and  should  be  sent  to  one  of  the  secretaries,  together 
with  a  brief  abstract  of  each,  before  July  i,  1910. 

For  the  Convenience  of  English  Members,  inquiries 
and  subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Chapman  Jones, 
II,  Eaton  RisCy  Ealing ,  London,  W. 

President,    General    Sebert;    general    reporter,    E. 

Wallon;  honorary  general  secretaries,  Ch.  Puttemans, 

L.-P.   Clerc. 

*     *     * 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Capital 
Camera  Club,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  will  be  held  in  the 
Hemicycle  Hall  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  May 
7  to  15,  1910,  inclusive,  and  will  be  open  to  all  photog- 
raphers. All  pictures  exhibited  will  be  selected  by  a 
jury  of  artists.  An  especial  and  cordial  invitation  is 
extended  to  the  members  of  the  Postal  Photographic 
Club  to  submit  prints  for  this  exhibition.     Mr.  Chas. 


E.  Fainnan,  preaideni  of  both  organizations,  would 
highly  appreciate  the  support  of  members  of  the  Postal 
Photographic  Club.  The  rules  of  the  exhibition  are  as 
follows:  — 

I.  All  negatives  from  which  pictures  are  submilted 
must  be  the  work  of  the  exhibitor. 

I.  Framed  prints  only  will  be  hung,  and  framing 
must  be  plain.  Prints  may  be  submitted  unframed 
(though  invariably  mounted),  with  the  understanding 
that,  if  selected  by  the  Jury  of  Selection,  the  eihibllor 
will  frame  ihem  within  a  lime  fixed  by  the  Committee. 

J.  The  title  of  each  picture  and  the  exhibitor's  name 
and  address  must  be  plainly  written  on  labels  furnished 
by  the  Commiltee.  which  must  be  attached  to  the  back 
of  the  picture.  The  Commiltee  reserves  the  right  to 
exclude  pictures  which  are  not  properly  labeled.  No 
lettering  shall  appear  on  the  face  of  the  picture. 

4.  Pictures  which  have  been  exhibited  in  former 
exhibitions  of  the  Capital  Camera  Club  will  not  be 
eligible. 

5.  Accepted  pictures  cannot  be  withdrawn  before 
the  close  of  the  exhibition. 

6.  An  entry  fee  of  50  cents  will  be  required. 

7.  Pictures  must  be  delivered  not  later  than  8  P.M. 
April  16,  1910,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Capital  Camera 
Club,  1010  F  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D,  C. 

For  further  information  concerning   (he  exhibition 
address  the  Chairman  of  the  Exhibition  Commitlee. 
Wu,  T.  Wade, 
63  Seaton  Place,  N.  W,,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A   Prize   CouPETinoN,   open 
vicinity  of  Boston,  was  held  by  Mr.  George  H.  Slade. 
The  pictures  in  this  contest,  which  closed  February 


17,  1910,  were  judged  by  Mr.  Ennis,  Boston  representa- 
tive of  the  Defender  Photo  Supply  Company,  and  the 
Editor  of  this  magazine.  The  prizes  were  awarded 
as  follows:  First  prize,  F.  W.  Kallam,  Maiden,  Mass.; 
second  prize,  Walter  M.  Prall,  Nichols  Street.  Chelsea, 
Mass.;  third  prize,  Fbrence  E.  Reed,  86  Clark  Avenue, 
Chelsea,  Mass.;  fourth  prize,  Joseph  R.  Poole,  Hol- 
brook,  Mass. 

The  Jamestown  Camera  Club  reports  (hat  (he  ex- 
hibition of  (he  Six(h  Annual  Salon  held  under  i(s  aus- 
pices was  very  successful,  both  financially  and  as  a 
source  of  insp[ra(ion  to  the  members,  ^vcral  of  (he 
members  of  the  Buffalo  Camera  Club  and  of  the 
Photo- Pic torialists  came  down  from  Buffalo  and 
Niagara  Falls  (o  visit  the  exhibitbn,  some  of  (hem 
more  than  once.  During  the  course  of  the  exhibition 
the  club  had  a  banquet  in  the  exhibition  room,  given 
In  honor  of  the  winning  side  of  the  membership  contest, 
which  resulted  in  almost  doubling  the  membership  of 
the  club.  With  between  fifty  and  aiity  members,  the 
club  is  hoping  tor  much  prosperity  in  the  next  year. 

The  Seventh  Salon  and  Nineteenth  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Toron(o  Camera  Club  will  be  held  at  its 
rooms  No.  »  Gould  Street.  Toronto,  from  April  4  to  9, 
inclusive.  The  entries  dosed  March  21,  iqio.  Gold, 
silver,  and  bronze  medals  will  be  awarded  by  the  jury 
to  (he  (hree  best  prints. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Exhibition  of  Che  Montreal 
.A.  A.  A.  Camera  Club  will  be  held  in  its  building  350 
Peal  Street.  Montreal,  from  April  II  to  l6,  inclusive. 
The  entries  closed  on  March  36.  Silver  and  bronze 
plaques  will  be  awarded. 


BoTB  pictorialism  and  politics  have  engaged  our 
attention  during  the  past  month,  for  on  (he  one  hand 
we  have  had  an  election  for  the  presidency  of  the  R.  P.  S. 
which  has  been  keenly  contested,  and  on  the  other  one 
of  (he  finest  one-man  shows  that  the  Royal  has  ye(  held, 
-  (hat  of  Alexander  Keighley. 


R.  P.  S.  necessitated  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  ].  C.  S. 
Mummery,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  was  an  exceptionally  heavy 
one,  owing  to  there  being  two  very  popular  rival  can- 
ditlates  in  (he  field,  both  strong  men  and  both  strongly 
supported  by  a  large  following.  Mr.  Chapman  Jones 
stood  for  bng  service  of  the  Society  and  outs(an<ling 


The  ballo(  for  the  eleclkin  of  a  new  president  of  the      scientific  claims,  while   Lord   Redesdale  could   bring 
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position,  name,  and  a  fine  record  as  a  diplomatist,  to 
enhance  the  prestige  of  the  Society  during  a  difficult 
year  of  office.  As  the  readers  of  this  paper  may  know 
by  this  time,  Lord  Redesdale  was  elected,  and  he 
promises  to  be  a  most  capable  and  useful  president. 
Mr.  J.  C.  S.  Mummery  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  the 
Sodety  by  his  able  services  as  president.  It  is  perhaps 
hardly  realized  how  much  the  R.  P.  S.  owes  to  Mr. 
Mummery  for  the  time,  attention,  attendance,  and 
professional  help  that  he  has  so  freely  given  to  the 
Society,  as  well  as  for  his  able  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  the  presidential  chair.  There  were  only  three  changes 
in  the  actual  personnel  of  the  Council:  the  three  new 
members  being  J.  C.  S.  Mummery,  Arthur  Marshall, 
and  myself. 

One  principal  event  of  the  month  has  undoubtedly 
been  the  opening  of  the  one-man  show  of  the  work  of 
Alexander  Keighley.  He  has  hung  some  forty-five 
pictures,  most  of  them  old  friends  that  have  graced  the 
London  Salon  walls  for  some  years  past.  Of  most 
photographers  new  work  would  be  demanded  if  a 
one-man  show  was  to  be  of  any  real  interest,  but  the 
reverse  is  the  case  with  Keighley;  his  pictures  stand 
the  test  of  time  so  well,  have  interested  those  who  knew 
them  in  the  past  so  keenly,  and  are  so  worthy  to  live, 
that  not  to  have  his  old  pictures  brought  together  on 
an  occasion  like  the  present  would  be  considered  a 
real  loss.  He  has  always  maintained  such  a  high 
standard  and  been  so  much  the  master  in  his  own  par- 
ticular line  that  his  pictures,  though  old,  still  hold  a  pre- 
mier and  undisputed  place.  It  is  a  great  refreshment 
to  see  again,  side  by  side  upon  the  walls,  pictures  which 
we  have  known  and  admired  for  years  and  which  are 
so  much  a  part  of  the  evolution  of  pictorial  photography 
that  they  will  not  be  omitted  or  forgotten  when  its 
history  comes  to  be  written.  Such  pictures  as  "Adieu," 
"Corpus  Christi,"  "The  Campanile,"  "The  Olive 
Branch,"  "  Peace, "  and  a  score  of  others  are  perennially 
fresh  and  interesting.  There  is  this  peculiarity  about 
Keighley's  pictures,  that  they  appeal  to  the  feelings 
and  to  the  imagination  as  well  as  to  the  decorative 
sense,  and  so  to  see  them  again  awakens  old  memories 
and  charms  us  with  the  association  of  old  ideas  though 
they  arc  as  familiar  by  sight  and  reproduction  as  they 
can  well  be. 

In  his  opening  address  Mr.  Keighley  departed  from 
the  usual  custom  on  such  occasions  and  did  not  put 
in  an  apologia  vitae,  but  contented  himself  with  speaking 
in  general  terms.  He  said  photographers  as  a  class 
were  roughly  divisible  into  three  grades,  the  professional 
pure  and  simple,  the  mixed  professional  and  amateur, 
and  the  amateur  pure  and  simple.  The  first  class  as  a 
rule  is  little  interested  in  exhibitions  and  considers 
solely  the  business  side  of  photography,  concentrating 
on  what  will  please  his  clients  and  not  very  much 
interested  in  the  struggles  of  his  brother  photographers 
who  are  striving  to  make  photography  an  art  medium. 
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The  second  class  has  many  representatives  in  England 
and  more  still  in  Germany  and  America;  while  doing 
professional  work  they  are  half  amateurs  at  heart  and 
take  their  part,  often  a  yeoman's  part,  in  helping  on 
pictorial  work.  Of  this  class  perhaps  Craig  Annan  is 
the  most  prominent  example.  The  last  class,  and  here 
we  surely  find  Mr.  Keighley  unconsciously  sketching 
his  own  distinguished  portrait,  is  the  amateur  pure  and 
simple  (as  the  word  means  —  the  lover),  who  from  no 
motive  of  gain  or  desire  for  notoriety  does  or  seeks  to 
do  beautiful  things  from  pure  love  of  the  beautiful  and 
without  hope  of  any  personal  advantage.  As  Craig 
Annan  said  in  my  hearing  the  other  night  at  Glasgow, 
photography  seems  to  reverse  the  usual  rule  that  it  is 
the  professional  in  any  pursuit  to  whom  we  are  to  look 
for  the  highest  in  any  trade,  business,  or  pursuit.  In 
photography  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  to  say  that 
work  is  professional  is  to  pass  a  taint  upon  it  and  to 
discount  its  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  best  judges.  In 
photography  it  is  the  amateur  and  not  the  professional 
who  knows  and  leads.  No  doubt  Mr.  Keighley's  work 
is  as  familiar  on  your  side  as  ours,  so  I  need  not,  even 
had  I  the  space  to,  describe  any  of  the  pictures  in  detail. 

I  am  now  in  a  position  to  give  my  readers  definite 
information  respecting  the  two  London  exhibitions: 
The  Royal  will  be  held  in  the  gallery  recently  occupied 
by  the  Salon  but  a  month  earlier  than  usual,  —  namely, 
from  August  19  to  September  17.  Rooms  will  be 
provided  for  the  scientific  section,  but  the  trade  section 
will  have  to  be  in  abeyance  altogether  this  year.  It  is 
desirable  that  work  for  this  exhibition  should  be  got 
together  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Exhibition  of  the 
London  Salon  of  Photography,  which  this  year  takes 
the  place  of  the  usual  exhibition  in  Pall  Mall,  will  be 
held  at  the  Fine  Art  Gallery  in  Bond  Street,  one  of  the 
best  localities  and  most  suitable  galleries  in  London, 
and  will  take  place  from  the  beginning  of  September 
to  October  8,  thus  following  the  Royal.  The  organizers 
of  the  London  Salon  of  Photography  assure  those  who 
send  them  work  that  every  single  picture  will  be  judged 
on  its  merits  and  that  the  members  will  not  hang  their 
own  work  till  the  outside  public  has  had  a  fair  repre- 
sentation, according  to  the  value  of  the  work  which  has 
been  sent  in.  There  will  also  be  a  fine  show  of  foreign 
work  which  is  already  assured.  The  secretary  is  Mr. 
Reginald  Craigie  and  the  address  Fine  Arts  Gallery, 
Bond  Street,  London,  W. 

I  have  been  making  some  experimental  prints  on  a 
new  paper  which  is  being  introduced  into  this  counliy 
from  Germany.  It  will  be  known  as  the  Trapp  "  Matt- 
Albumen"  paper.  It  seems  to  offer  a  most  valuable 
medium  for  artistic  printing,  the  half-tones  are  very 
delicate,  the  color  obtainable  pure,  and  the  printing 
rapid.  I  hope  to  speak  more  at  length  about  it  later, 
but  in  the  meantime  it  may  be  stated  that  the  London 
agents  are  Trapp  &  Co.,  Milton  House,  Chiswick 
Street.  London,  F.  C. 


pKAcnCAL  StroOEsTiONS  Regarding  the  Selection 
AND  Use  of  a  Photographic  Equifuent.  Written 
from  actual  experience.  Illuslralions  by  the  author. 
Austin  K.  Hanks,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  igio.    Price, 

The  author,  who  is  connected  with  the  Bausch  & 
I^mb  Optical  Co.,  has  brought  into  this  beautifully 
made  and  illustrated  volume  his  expetiences  in  photog- 
raphy. It  is  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  prints, 
which,  from  the  standard  of  technical  excellence, 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  many  of  which  in 
addition  possess  much  pictorial  eioellente  and  human 
interest.  Having  had  much  experience  in  photography, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  Mr.  Hanks  is  fully 
competent  to  give  advice  on  the  subject  of  the  choice 
of  lenses  and  cameras,  and  he  does  this  in  a  fashion 
which  shows  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  modern 
photographic  instruments.  To  be  sure,  the  range  of 
lenses  which  he  considers  does  not  go  outside  of  those 
made  by  Bausch  &  Lomb,  and  his  cameras  are  all 
products  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  and  its 
divisions.  He  finds  among  these,  however,  a  sufficient 
choice  for  every  purpose,  and  he  explains  his  reason 
for  (his  choice  most  thoroughly  and  comprehensively. 
The  chapters  on  his  methods  of  work  are  extremely 
illuminating,  and  every  photographer  who  masters  this 
book  will  know  how  lo  make  prints  of  the  highest  techni- 
cal  merit. 

Fhoiookaphischer  Almanach   1910,  3ote   Jahrgang. 

Von  Hans  Spfirl,   Leipzig.     Licsegangs  Verlag.  M. 

Eger,   1910.     Price,   i   Mark. 

This  little  year-book  contains  an  excellent  calendar 
of  photographic  discoveries  and  advice,  a  number  of 
useful  articles  on  various  photographic  topics,  and  a 
complete  list  of  photographic  novelties  foe  190Q  of 
German  manufacturers. 


Agenda    LuutfcRE. 
Price,  t  fr. 


Paris,    Gauthier-Villars, 


This  annual,  prepared  by  the  Lumiere  Bros.,  and 
published  for  them,  contains,  as  usual,  full  directions 
for  the  use  of  all  the  specialties  made  by  this  firm,  and 
in  addition  a  veiy  large  amount  of  useful  information 
on  photographic  nxatters  of  all  kinds.  The  book  con- 
tains nearly  500  pages,  and  is  a  veritable  mine  of 
information  for  the  photographer  who  can  read  French. 

Romantic  Gerbianv.  By  Robert  Haven  Schauffler, 
New  York,  The  Century  Company,  igio.  Price, 
$3.50  net. 

With  all  the  flood  of  books  on  travel  which  ha^e 
poured  from  the  presses  of  England  and  America  in 
the  last  five  years,  there  seems  to  be  very  little  wriltun 
on  Germany,  and  Mr.  Schauffler  says  that  to  find  any 
real  description  of  Germany's  picturesque  towns,  we 
must  go  back  to  a  book  of  Bayard  Taylor's  published 
in  1846.  He  has  endeavored  to  fill  this  lack,  and  has 
produced  a  volume  full  of  word  paintings  and  of  most 
picturesque  and  vivid  descriptions  of  a  scries  of  the 
interesting  German  cities.  He  leads  us  from  Danzig 
in  the  north,  in  a  well-ordered  succession,  through 
Berlin,  Potsdam,  Brunswick,  Goslar,  Hildesheim, 
Leipsic,  Meissen,  Dresden,  Munich,  Augsburg,  and 
Rothenbui^.  Each  of  these  cities  is  worthy  of  the 
account  which  he  gives  it,  and  of  the  most  beautiful 
illuslrations  which  have  been  painted  by  various 
artists  to  illustrate  it.  The  pictures  give  the  photog- 
rapher many  an  idea  as  to  picturesque  treatment,  and 
will  make  him  long  to  see  these  cities,  so  full  of  pic- 
turesque material.  The  accounts  of  the  various  towns 
do  not  purport  to  give  more  than  impressions  of  their 
externals.  In  this  they  succeed  well,  and  the  reviewer 
knows  hardly  a  book  of  travel  which  gives  such  a  vivid 
impression  of  characteristics  as  this. 

In  Unfamiliar  England.  By  Thomas  D.  Murphy, 
Boston,  L.  C.  Page  &  Company,  tgio.  Price,  $3. 
A  year  ago  we  reviewed  Mr.  Murphy's  former  book 
on  England,  and  in  this  attractive  volume  he  has 
described  another  trip  in  which  he  avoided  cities  and 
well-known  towns  and  penetrated  to  the  little  traveled 


rnadsof  ihc  braulilul  isle.  There  is  hardly  ■  cuuniy  ur 
a  village  of  pirturrw|ue  beauly  which  he  docs  nol  louch 
upon,  in  ihU  easily  wrilten  volume.  The  illusltalions 
are  pwity  from  watcr-cnlors.  bul  in  a  Utkc  mi'asurt' 
from  phulugnphs,  and  well  portray  the  charming 
<<encty  of  ihc  English  rural  disirict^.  The  hook  will 
afford  every  uaveler  in  England  useful  hints  of  litllc- 
known  places  well  worth  visiiing  and  photographing. 

The  Bingham  Company,  of  Binghanilon.  N.  Y.. 
ha4  placed  upon  the  market  Bingo  Giulight  papers 
and  posl-cards.  and  also  a  line  of  chemicals  for  develop- 
ing, fixing,  etr.  Full  p«nirulars  and  price  list  will  he 
mailed  to  any  of  our  readers  on  application. 

<>BABAUE.  Ellehbv  (t  Co,.  Ltd.,  prcss  photogra- 
phersof  London,  are  desirousof  purchasing  news  photo- 
graphs of  .\mcricaa  events.  Any  of  our  readers  who 
desire  to  market  their  prints  in  England  will  do  well 
to  write  lo  this  firm.     Sec  advertisement  elsewhere. 

The  Marrh,  1910.  issue  of  the  Commtrciai  TravtUers' 
ilagauHe  i-onlains  eleven  excellent  full-page  reproduc- 
tions of  photographs  by  the  well-known  pictorialisi, 
Uwighl  A.  Davis  of  Worcester.  Mr.  Davis  is  well 
known  to  photographers,  through  having  for  a  number  of 
years  organized  an  annual  exhibition  of  photographs 
for  the  Worcester  Art  Museum.  The  Commercial 
Tmtileri'  MafiniHt  is  published  in  Springfield.  Mass., 
and  single  copies  of  this  issue  may  he  had  for  lo  cents 
apiece,  post-paid. 

The  Berlin  Aniline  Works,  iij  Water  Street,  New 
York.  N'.  v.,  have  ready  for  distribution  the  new  Agfa 
book  of  photographic  formulas.  This  will  contain 
■bout  one  hundred  and  sixty  pages  of  formulas  for  the 
manipulalkin  of  all  of  the  standard  places,  papers,  and 
films,  with  an  enormous  mass  of  informatnn  needed 
by  e*ery  pholuKraphcr  on  developers  and  chemicals. 
This  book  is  prepared  to  sell  for  50  cents,  but  for  a 
limited  time  ihe  publishers  will  send  a  copy  to  any 
pholc^rapher  who  will  enclose  a  label  from  the  wrapper 
of  any  package  of  .\gfa  chemicals,  together  with  is 
cents  to  pay  for  postage.  Undoubtedly  you  have  on 
yi>ur  shelves  a  bottle  of  .\gfa  (levek>pers  or  chemicals, 
and  if  «>  wr  would  advlv  you  to  remove  the  label  from 


With  the  Camera.  —  Notes  from  the  Illinois 
College  of  Photograph/  and  the  Bissell  College  of 
Photo-engraving.  Three  new  cameras  have  been 
added  In  (he  Three-Color  Department  at  the  Engraving 
College,  bringing  joy  10  the  copy  shooters.  Sixty  of 
the  students  and  some  of  the  faculty  went  to  St.  Louts 
last  month  on  a  mid-winter  excursion,  and  look  lunch 
with  Papa  Cramer  at  the  Cramer  dry-plate  work*. 
They  afterwords  visited  the  Strauss  Studio,  the  stock 
houses,  and  other  places  of  photographic  interest. 
-•Student  McMackin  of  the  I.  C.  P.  piloted  one  car  of 
students  for  the  Strauss  place.  Very  curiously  he  headed 
ihem  north,  via  Peary's  Etah  route,  instead  of  south 
on  the  Grand  Avenue  trail.  He  maintains  that  he  had 
larrfully  computed  his  latitude  and  allowing  for  the 
way  the  city  was  revolving  round  they  would  have  met 
the  Strauss  Studio  at  about  the  place  be  figured,  and 
saved  a  lot  of  time.  He  is  going  to  reserve  this  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Copenhagen  University  and  says  he  is 
also  going  to  submit  the  question,  on  what  grounds  ibe 
Cramer  place  is  called  a  "dry"  plate  factory.  The 
students  of  the  two  colleges  also  took  a  trip  through 
Yelkiwstone  Park  via  moving-picture  machine  and 
Professor  Leffinwell  of  Chicago,  last  month,  and  bad  a 
grand  time.  The  only  thing  lacking  was  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  their  view  camera).  Mr.  J.  H.  Scott  of 
Ely,  Nev.,  formerly  instructor  in  tbe  printing  and 
finishing  department,  made  us  a  pleasant  visit  last 
month  on  his  way  to  Fairbury,  III.,  to  look  after  hit 
studio  there.  Mr.  Dubobof  igo8,  Mrs.  Gravesof  190Q, 
Mr.  Marcus  of  1907,  and  Mr.  Leon  Adams,  the  "man 
of  mystery,"  rettimed  10  the  college  lait  month.  The 
College  Camera  Club  held  a  reception  and  contest 
on  the  i4(h,  and  first,  second,  and  third  prises  were 
awarded  to  tbe  work  of  Miss  Rumsey,  Mr.  Bolton,  and 
Mr.  Fierce,  respectively.  Miss  Sarah  Cane,  student  of 
1006,  was  married  last  month  to  Mr.  Albert  Gold- 
thorpc  of  Douglas,  Ariz.  A  number  of  the  student* 
took  part  in  tbe  Elk's  Show  in  this  city  on  tbe  7th  and 
8ih  and  made  a  handsome  looking  bunch  of  Venetians. 
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menl'  Thii  milhixl.  mm  h  'impU-r  than  the  method 
of  reilrieloping.  is  eiplaini-d  in  ihe  l««>klct  now  lieing 
disirilnile,!  by  Ihi-  Kill..rn  Fh..io  Pai>er  Co,,  one  of  our 
adiTrtix-rv  If  y..u  have  n«l  rrreived  a  <«pv.  write 
them  that  y.iu  saw  it  in  Aur.HictN  I'lioTociaArHV  and 
Ih.'i  Mill  .rml  \.iuaii>py  free. 
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Method  of  Mounting" 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March  i,  1910. 
To  ihe  Editor  of  Auehicmi  Photocbaphy: 

Dear  Sir,  —  We  are  interested,  hut  quite  unconvinced 
by  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward's  letter  on  the  above  subject 
in  your  March  issue.  Mr.  Snowden  Ward  has  given  an 
excellent  reason  why  the  extreme  type  of  multiple  mount- 
ing might  bav«  appropriately  been  termed  the  "  Holland 
Day  Method  of  Mounting,"  but,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
be  ofiers  no  justification  whatever  for  the  application  ot 
tbe  term  "American"  to  a  method  which,  so  far  from 
being  characteristic  of  American  work,  has  never  been 
taken  up  in  this  country,  except  by  a  few  workers,  and 
has  certainly  never  enjoyed  here  anything  like  the 
popularity  which  followed  its  introduction  into  England. 

Il  is  precisely  at  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
English  writers,  when  treating  of  American  photographic 
matters,  to  confuse  the  part  with  the  whole  (hat  our 
parenthetic  remark  that  "with  some  of  them  lo  label  a 
thing  'American'  is  .  .  .  the  most  convenient  way  of 
was  directed.     Possibly   Mr.   Snowden 


Ward  foi^els,  among  other  instances,  the  chorus  of 
denunciatbn  in  articles,  interviews,  and  correspondence 
which  followed  the  Photographic  Salon  of  igoS.  En- 
tirely oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  organization  which 
excited  their  wrath  was  in  no  sense  representative  of 
American  Photography,  many  of  these  protestants 
indulged  b  heated  generalities  about  "American" 
methods  and  ways.  Or  possibly  this  practice  of  samt 
English  writers  has  escaped  Mr,  Ward's  notice;  but 
his  own  quotation  from  "a  very  prominent  American 
amateur"  shows  that  there  arc  others  besides  ourselves 
who  have  observed  the  tendency  to  which  we  refer. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Snowden  Ward  knows  America  too 
well  to  confuse  the  tendencies,  methods,  and  character- 
istics of  any  individuals,  or  of  any  single  group,  with 
those  of  American  photography  in  general;  and  that 
is  one  reason  why  we  are  so  surprised  to  find  him 
attempting  the  defense  of  such  a  misnomer  as  the 
heading  of  this  letter. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  call  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  raised  no  objection  to  this  method  of  mounting 
being  "damned."    Quite  the  contrary! 
Yours  truly, 
Photo-Pictohialists  of  Buffalo. 


Bromoil    Piomenting.  —  Several    inquiries    about 
inks  and  pigmenting  in  this  process  have  been  received. 


As  for  ink,  some  difficulty  exists  in  getting  the  best 
materials  in  this  country.  Demarhy  says:  "  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  sorts  of  inks,  except  the 
non-drying  lithographic  transfer  inks,  can  be  of  use,  but 
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that  only  two  samples  will  meet  the  everyday  require- 
ments  of  the  oil  printer."  These  are  Valette's  "Encre 
Machine"  and  "Encre  Taille  Douce"  which  can  be 
obtained  in  England  from  J.  A.  Sinclair  &  Co.,  Hay- 
market,  London,  costing  one  shilling  or  35  cents  per 
pot.  They  can  be  obtained  from  this  firm  by  mail. 
Grifi&n's,  Kingsway,  London,  sell  at  the  same  price 
ink  in  tubes,  prepared  by  Rawlins,  the  inventor  of  the 
process.  These  pigments  are  mixed  without  turpentine 
and  are  thinned  if  necessary  with  pure  or  cooked  linseed 
oil.  Suitable  ink  can  probably  be  purchased  in  small 
quantities  from  any  engraver  or  plate  printer  in  our 
larger  cities.  If  a  very  soft  pigment,  suitable  only  for  flat 
prints  or  very  contrasty  negatives,  is  wanted,  Winsor 
&  Newton's  "Stiff"  oil  colors  in  tubes  may  be  used. 

Brushes  also  are  difficult  to  get  in  this  country.  In 
Boston  they  may  be  obtained  at  the  photographic  de- 
partment of  Houghton  &  Button's.  They  are  known 
in  the  trade  as  "stipplers"  and  are  used  for  stenciling. 
They  are  round,  and  have  flat  ends.  The  "pied  de 
biche,"  or  stag  foot  brushes,  cut  slanting  and  somewhat 
domed,  are  not  to  be  had  in  America,  but  may  be  had 
of  Sinclair  or  Griffin's,  ranging  in  price  from  25  cents 
to  $2.50  each. 

The  following  directions  for  pigmenting  are  furnished 
by  Messrs.  Griffin's:  — 

"The  print,  after  treatment  as  described  last  month, 
and  thorough  washing,  is  placed  face  up  on  a  pad  of 
clean  blotting  paper  which  has  been  previously  saturated 
with  water.  This  pad  may  consist  of  several  thicknesses 
of  ordinary  blotting  paper  supported  on  a  flat  surface, 
such  as  a  piece  of  glass.  Take  off  from  the  surface  of 
the  print  the  superfluous  moisture.  This  is  done  by 
taking  an  old  handkerchief,  damping  same,  and  then 
dabbing  the  print.  It  is  most  important  to  moisten  the 
dabbing  rag,  so  that  it  does  not  extract  the  moisture 
absorbed  by  the  gelatine.  Now  spread  a  little  of  the 
prepared  pigment  on  a  palette  (a  piece  of  clean  glass 
will  answer  the  purpose)  very  thinly  and  evenly,  taking 
care  to  avoid  as  much  dust  as  possible.  A  good  plan 
is  to  use  a  quarter  plate  piece  of  glass,  and  use  the  Ud 
of  a  plate-box  as  a  cover;  this  not  only  prevents  dust, 
but  keeps  the  pigment  from  dr3ring  so  quickly.  The 
special  brush  is  then  applied  to  the  patch  of  pigment 
until  the  tips  are  just  touched  with  pigment.  It  is  then 
dabbed  upon  a  plain  piece  of  glass;  this  distributes  the 
pigment  lightly  and  evenly  over  the  brush,  and  it  is 
then  ready  to  apply  to  the  print. 

"Warning:  The  secret  of  success  rests  largely  in 
starting  with  an  extremely  small  quantity  of  pigment, 
and  in  spreading  it  quite  evenly  upon  the  brush. 

"There  are  two  ways  of  manipulating  the  brush 
when  applying  the  pigment,  namely,  'hopping*  or 
'dabbing.'  The  'hopping'  method  consists  in  holding 
the  brush  vertically  about  two  inches  away  from  the 
surface  of  the  print,  allowing  it  to  drop,  and  catching 
it  again  as  it  bounces.     This  method  is  most  suitable 
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for  light,  delicate  subjects  which  do  not  possess  any  very 
large  dark  areas.  At  first  the  pigment  will  only  adhere 
very  sightly,  but  gradually  the  image  will  develop, 
being  gradually  built  up.  Of  course  the  brush  will 
frequently  require  replenishing  with  pigment,  especially 
at  first;  but  when  the  picture  nears  completion,  this 
will  not  be  necessary. 

"In  the  case  of  heavier  subjects  it  is  best  to  dab  the 
pigment  more  or  less  all  over  the  print  at  first  (except 
the  face  or  high  lights,  which  should  be  developed  out 
by  'hopping*),  and  complete  the  print  by  the  'hopping' 
method.  'Hopping'  and  'dabbing*  may  be  used  alter- 
nately, and  varied  according  to  the  conditions  and  the 
effects  sought.  It  should  be  remembered  that '  hopping' 
tends  to  produce  contrast;  'dabbing'  gives  heaviness 
and  flatness. 

"  By  a  variation  in  the  manner  of  applying  the  brush, 
all  kinds  of  effects  can  be  obtained,  and  a  great  deal  of 
'control'  is  at  the  conunand  of  the  worker.  'Hopping' 
with  a  brush  fairly  free  of  pigment  takes  off  the  color, 
and  lightens  distance  or  clears  the  high  lights.  'Dabbing' 
with  a  full  brush  puts  on  color  and  deepens  shadows  or 
hides  unsightly  features  of  the  composition.  Any  part 
of  the  picture  may  thus  be  manipulated  according  to 
the  taste  and  feeling  of  the  worker,  and  without  affecting 
the  rest  of  it;  or  perfectly  'straight*  prints  may  be  made 
with  equal  facility. 

"If  a  considerable  time  is  spent  in  pigmenting,  the 
coating  may  lose  its  moisture  by  evaporation,  the  result 
being  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  contrast.  In  this  event 
the  print  must  be  slipped,  face  up,  under  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  a  deep  dish  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  When 
the  picture  is  completed  it  is  only  necessary  to  pin  it  up 
to  dry.  This  may  take  a  few  hours  only;  but  in  certain 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  it  may  be  a  day  or  so  before 
'tackiness*  quite  disappears.  As  soon  as  it  is  fairly 
hard,  any  vagrant  pieces  of  hair  from  the  brush  or  fluff 
from  the  blotting  paper  may  be  removed.  This  can 
usually  be  done  by  rubbing  with  a  dry  cloth,  and  in  the 
case  of  hairs  by  the  use  of  a  needle  or  sharp  point  of  a 
knife. 

"The  brushes  should  be  washed  immediately  after 
the  print  is  finished.  Take  a  cake  of  soap  and  lightly 
rub  the  brush  with  it;  then  rub  the  brush  upon  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  allowing  the  water  to  gently  run  between 
the  brush  and  the  palm  of  the  hand.  This  must  be 
repeated  until  the  soap  suds  remain  perfectly  white; 
rinse,  and  allow  to  dry. 

"  Note.  —  When  a  print  has  an  uneven  or  degraded 
appearance  in  the  high  lights  it  may  be  improved  by 
placing  it,  when  it  has  t>een  pigmented  a  day  or  so  and 
is  perfectly  hard,  under  water  and  rubbing  with  the 
finger  at  the  bottom  of  a  dish  until  it  has  a  smooth 
appearance." 

4e       *       « 

Mounting.  —  This,  in  the  full  sense  of  its  meaning, 
is  the  last  operation  in  the  making  of  a  photographic 


picture,  but  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  or  im- 
portant. A  little  thought  given  to  certain  accepted 
laws  of  ornament  is  not  only  advantageous  but  necessary 
if  a  pleasiog  result  is  to  be  obtained.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  laws  to  remember  are,  simplicity, 
balance,  harmony,  contrast  of  subordination.  Harmony 
and  simplicity  need  no  defining. 

Balance.  —  After  the  most  careful  trimming  of  a 
print,  it  sometimes  leaves  something  to  be  desired  in 
the  balance  of  its  composition,  and  in  the  case  of  por- 
trait and  figure  studies  much  may  be  done  in  the  placing 
of  our  picture  on  its  mount  to  render  such  faults  less 
obvious.  If  the  picture  has  been  cut  off  too  abruptly 
at  the  base,  greater  mai^in  of  mount  there  will  help;  a 
profile  may  be  too  near  to  one  side,  increase  the  margin 
of  mount  on  the  side  the  figure  faces.  A  good  plan 
is  to  first  decide  the  size  our  mount  is  to  be,  then  upon 
it.  and  under  a  piece  of  glass  the  same  size,  place  the 
picture  where  it  looks  most  restfuL  The  glass  will  keep 
the  print  in  close  contact  and  help  considerably  to  come 
to  a  decision.  With  landscape,  seascape,  and  archi- 
tectural subjects,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  have  the 
margins  of  a  horizontal  picture  about  equal  on  all 
sides,  and  those  of  a  vertical  one  very  slightly  wider 
at  top  and  bottom;  always  avoid  extremes. 

Contrast.  —  We  will  now  suppose  that  we  are  about 
to  mount  a  print  that  is  somewhat  indefinite  in  color  — 
it  may  be  by  any  process.  On  placing  this  fiat,  under 
glass,  on  different  colored  mounts  it  will  be  found  that 
it  apparently  changes  the  tone  of  its  color,  and  if  our 
stock  of  mounts  is  varied,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
deciding  which  color  we  must  select  to  show  the  picture 
to  the  best  advantage.  Grays  and  browns  are  generally 
considered  most  useful,  but  very  beautiful  shades  of 
green  are  made  that  will  be  found  of  especial  value  with 
untoned  bromide  papers.  Vigorous  pictures  in  the 
brighter  colors  will  be  most  suitably  dealt  with  by  the 
equally  brighter  mount.  The  most  important  function 
of  the  mount  is  to  detach  the  picture  from  its  immediate 
surroundings,  and  so  gain  undivided  attention  for  the 
picture;  therefore  it  must  follow  that  the  mount  must 
be  subordinate  in  every  way  to  the  chief  interest,  — 
the  picture. 

A  simple,  inexpensive,  and  effective  mounting  is  to 
be  found  in  the  use  of  passe-partout,  and  in  this  con- 
nection a  very  effective  way  of  overcoming  an  occasional 
drawback  to  this  form  of  mounting  —  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  mount  to  warp  away  from  contact  with 
the  glass  at  the  center  of  the  picture  —  after  the  print 
has  been  mounted  and  seems  ready  for  hanging,  paste 
a  piece  of  paper  cut  to  the  shape  of  a  Maltese  cross,  on 
the  back  of  the  mount  with  a  thin  paste  that  has  been 
well  rubbed  into  the  paper;  as  this  dries,  it  shrinks,  and 
tends  to  pull  the  mount  close  up  to  the  glass.  —  Frank 

Masters. 

*    *    * 

Economy  in  Expositres.  —  Few  beginners  and  not 
all  advanced  workers  are  proof  against  the  fascinations 


of  color.  We  go  out  with  our  cameras  into  the  bright 
da3rs  of  summer  and  all  about  us  we  see  green  fields 
bordered  by  fences  of  brown  rails  or  gray  stone.  A 
flock  of  white  sheep  is  grazing  near,  and  the  bright 
blue  sky  is  veined  with  filmy  white  clouds. 

The  scene  appeals  to  us;  we  set  up  our  camera,  and 
the  ground  glass  shows  the  view  in  all  its  beauty. 

What  a  disappointment  awaits  us  when  we  develop 
our  plate  I  The  green  grass  is  almost  black;  the  blue 
sky  and  the  sheep  are  of  the  same  chalky  white;  the 
fleecy  clouds  have  disappeared,  and  in  place  of  the 
exquisite  scene  our  eyes  beheld  we  have  an  uninter- 
esting print  —  and  a  wasted  exposure.  The  ortho- 
chromatic  plate  supplemented  by  a  proper  ray  filter 
will  give  us  approximately  true  values  of  light  and 
shade,  but  if  we  have  been  misled  by  the  beauty  of 
coloring  presented  by  a  view,  we  are  bound  to  be  disap- 
pointed by  the  print.  The  monochrome  reproduction 
falls  so  far  short  of  the  original  1  How  many  plates  and 
how  much  disappointment  would  be  spared  if  we  could 
but  see  the  finished  print  before  we  make  the 
exposure! 

A  well-known  method  is  to  view  each  scene  through 
a  piece  of  blue  glass,  which  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  the  final  print.  But  a  piece  of  glass  is 
not  a  handy  thing  to  carry  around,  and  the  average 
amateur  is  usually  loaded  too  heavily  with  other  im- 
pedimenta to  consider  any  additional  burdens.  It  is 
possible  to  dye  the  ground  glass  a  light  blue,  however, 
and  automatically  protect  oneself  from  the  deception 
of  blue  sky  and  autumn  leaf.  Photographic  dealers 
will  prooire  or  make  such  a  ground  glass  for  you,  but 
it  is  cheaper  to  make  one's  own,  and  by  experiment 
one  can  obtain  the  exact  shade  of  blue  desired.  Too 
deep  a  color  will  make  focusing  difficult,  and  too  light 
a  shade  will  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
used. 

A  piece  of  clear  glass  cut  to  the  required  size  may 
be  coated  with  the  following  solution,  which  is  the 
regulation  ground  glass  varnish,  to  which  enough  in- 
digo has  been  added  to  give  it  quite  a  decided  blue 
tint. 

Gum  sandarac 45  grains 

Gum  mastic 10  grains 

Ether  (C.  P.) i  ounce 

Benzol J  ounce 

Indigo q.  s 

In  purchasing  the  benzol  for  this  preparation,  be 
sure  not  to  fiet  the  petroleum  benzine.  Care  should 
also  be  taken  in  the  use  of  this  formula  not  to  brin«: 
it  near  an  open  flame  of  any  kind,  as  the  mixture  i.> 
highly  inflammable. 

The  glass  plate  must  be  warmed  slightly  and  flowed 
evenly  with  the  solution,  the  excess  being  caught  and 
bottled  for  future  use.  —  A.  E.  SwoYBR. 
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Color  Toning  of  Prints  and  Enlargements.  — 
The  toning  of  bromide  and  gas-light  paper  prints  in 
various  colors  is  not  as  popular  with  the  average  camera 
worker  as  it  should  be,  and  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
redeveloping  process,  producing  sepia  and  brown  tones. 

Several  most  excellent  books  have  been  published 
treating  on  the  toning  of  prints.  The  formulas  given 
have  been  worked  out  with  scientific  exactness  by  the 
ablest  men;  but  with  all  the  material  available,  com- 
paratively few  have  entered  into  the  field. 

The  principal  reason  for  this  lack  of  popularity  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  inconvenience  connected  with  the 
work.  Some  of  the  chemicals  are  not  easily  obtainable, 
others  do  not  keep  unless  carefully  preserved;  each 
ingredient  has  to  be  weighed  out  exactly,  in  all,  it  is  too 
much  trouble  for  the  most  of  us.  Now  that  the  difl5- 
culties  and  inconveniences  have  been  done  away  with, 
the  interest  in  variously  colored  prints  will  certainly  be 
awakened. 

When  the  firm  of  Schering  &  Glatz  requested  me  to 
make  some  practical  tests  of  their  Varitone  tablets,  I 
was  most  pleasantly  surprised  with  the  results  obtained. 
I  toned  both  contact  and  enlarged  prints  made  on  paper 
of  various  popular  brands  without  the  least  trouble. 
The  colors  obtainable  are  green,  blue,  and  from  sepia 
to  red,  including  a  numerous  variety  of  intermediate 
shades. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  observed  is,  that  the 
whites  in  the  picture  remain  remarkably  clear,  —  an 
advantage  I  failed  to  get  with  all  other  formulas,  espe- 
cially when  endeavoring  to  get  green  tones. 

All  the  resulting  cobrs  are  of  excellent  quality.  The 
green  is  surprisingly  fine  —  it  is  a  true  green,  not  the 
bluish  tinge  usually  obtained. 

The  different  chemicals  required  for  toning  are  put 
up  in  the  very  convenient  form  of  compressed  tablets 
contained  in  numbered  vials.  No  scale  is  required  to 
weigh  out  exact  quantities.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
count  out  the  necessary  quantity  of  tablets  of  the  variety 
needed  to  give  the  color  desired,  and  dissolve  them  in 
the  quantity  of  water  given  in  the  directions.  The 
solutions  are  decomposed  when  exposed  to  daylight. 
The  manufacturers  even  advise  one  to  prepare  the 
solutions  by  artificial  light.  I  found  the  following 
method  of  preparing  and  protecting  the  solutions  very 
practical.  Take  a  perfectly  clean  bottle,  say  of  8 
ounces  capacity  (preferably  amber  colored  with  glass 
stopper),  and  cover  same  completely  up  to  the  neck 
with  black  paper,  such  as  we  find  our  dry  plates  or 
gas-light  papers  wrapped  in.  The  paper  is  easily  put 
on  with  photo-paste. 

Now  let  us,  for  example,  prepare  the  solution  used 
for  green  toning.  Measure  off  6  ounces  of  water  in  the 
bottle,  take  3  tablets  out  of  vial  marked  No.  i  and  3 
tablets  out  of  vial  marked  No.  2,  break  them  up  on  a 
clean  piece  of  paper,  or,  if  available,  in  a  mortar,  and 
dissolve  them  completely;  then  add  3  tablets  out  of  vial 
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marked  No.  3,  also  broken  up  so  that  they  will  dissolve 
more  quickly.  The  solution  kept  in  a  bottle  covered  in 
this  fashion  will  keep  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time, 
and  can  be  prepared  safely  in  daylight.  A  vigorous 
print  will  give  the  best  results,  as  the  toning  process 
does  not  seem  to  intensify  the  image  to  a  noticeable 
extent.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  other 
formulas  of  Varitone  tablets,  as  full  directions  are  given 
in  the  circular  enclosed  in  package,  but  let  me  give  the 
reader  and  prosp>ective  user  of  Varitone  tablets  some 
cautionary  advice.  All  toning  processes  are  mechanical 
to  a  certain  extent  only.  The  ultimate  result  is  obtained 
by  chemical  changes.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  work  "chemically  pure'^ 

Any  interference  caused  by  the  presence  of  another 
substance  will  cause  failure  through  secondary  reaction. 
The  prints  should  be  thoroughly  fixed,  preferably  in  an 
acid  hypo  bath  containing  alum  to  toughen  the  prints 
for  their  future  treatment.  Fix  prints  for  about  fifteen 
minutes  and  wash  at  least  for  that  length  of  time  in 
running  water.  Place  the  wet  pnnt  face  upward  in  a 
perfectly  clean  tray,  flow  enough  solution  over  to  cover 
it,  and  rock  vigorously  to  insure  even  action.  Toning 
will  be  completed  in  from  three  to  five  minutes.  The 
final  washing  must  be  done  very  actively,  esp>ecially 
in  the  beginning,  as  it  is  essential  to  get  the  toning  sol- 
ution out  of  the  print  quickly.  Washing  is  usually 
completed  in  about  five  minutes.  Papers  coated  on 
heavier  stock  take  of  course  longer  to  wash  out  the 
chemicals  than  thinner  papers.  Toning  as  well  as 
washing  must  be  done  in  very  weak  daylight,  or  better 
by  artificial  light.  I  would  suggest  that  toning  be  done 
in  the  evening,  the  ordinary  fish-tail  gas-burner  being 
an  absolutely  safe  light.  If  prints  are  toned  and  washed 
in  too  strong  a  light  the  whites  will  become  discolored 
and  the  prints  will  have  a  flat,  hazy  appearance. 

The  selection  of  color  for  a  print  is  to  a  great  extent 
a  matter  of  taste.  The  green  tone,  for  instance,  is  very 
pleasing  for  sununer  landscapes  or  pictures  of  the  sea; 
snow  and  ice  pictures  will  be  charmingly  improved  when 
toned  a  fine  blue;  brown  sepia  and  red  adapt  themselves 
to  portraiture,  etc. 

Lantern  slides  and  transparencies  tone  also  beauti- 
fully in  Varitone  solutions,  and  the  modus  operandi  is 
the  same  as  for  papers.  For  lantern  slides  we  must  have 
a  slide  that  has  been  well  cleared  and  not  too  strong, 
as  by  transmitted  light  the  color  may  interfere  with 
projection.  Slides  and  transparencies  must  be  washed 
for  at  least  one  half  hour.  A  brother  photographer 
showed  me  some  very  fine  slides  toned  with  Varitone 
tablets,  but  unfortunately  I  had  no  opportunity  to  see 
them  projected  to  judge  the  effect  of  the  light  on  the 
deposit  and  in  what  value  the  colors  show  on  screen. 

The  Varitone  tablets  will  not  only  be  of  great  interest 
to  the  amateur,  but  should  also  be  a  boon  to  the  pro- 
fessional for  special  and  exhibition  work.  —  E.  F. 
Keller. 


Bausch  &  Lomb-Zeiss 

Tessar  Lens  and 

New  Compound  Shutter 


EE  is  made  up  of  results— especially  the  ounerist's  life.  But » 
times,  alas!  it  seems  to  be  made  up  of  a  striking  lack  of  results. 
QThe  real  test  of  a  lens  comes  when  you  meet  the  unfavorable 
conditions  of  time  and  weather  or  the  illusiveness  of  moving  things. 
QThe  one  unanswerable  argum^it  in  favor  of  a  lens  is  the  results 
it  will  produce  under  all  conditions— that  is  the  vital  point  about 
the  Tessar  ;  it  is  not  a  fair-weather  lens,  but  when  the  light  is 
weak  you  vnll  get  brilliant  negatives,  or  if  you  require  greats 
than  ordinary  speed  you  have  the  reserve  power  there  to  use. 
fl  Nothing  gets  away  from  the  man  with  a  Tessar— except  trouble. 
^\t  is  the  most  satisfactory  lens  on  the  market. 
QOur  Compound  Shutter  is  exceedingly  simple  and  compact  and 
is  mechanically  constructed  upon  the  correct  principle  to  secure 
even  and  efficient  illumination. 

Q  Set  of  sample  prints  showing  scope  of  the  Tessar  Lens  on  receipt  of  ten 
cents.   Descriptive  literature  at  photo  dealers  or  direct  from  us. 
/^^^  Our  Name  on  a  Photographic  Lens,  Microscope,  Field  Class, 
&wiw^  ^^^''^''i'  apparatus.  Engineering  or  any  other  Scientific  InstrU' 
^^^^  ment  is  our  Guarantee. 

Bausch  ^  Ipmb  Optical  (o. 

NEW    YORK         WASHINGTON         CHICAGO  SAN    FHANCISCO 

LONDON     R.OCHESTEa,N.Y.     '■RANKroaT 


(BnxMont^l^  Competittong 

order  to  encourage  our  readers  in  the  production  of  photographs  of 
;cbnical  at>d  artistic  merit,  we  award  prizes  each  month  to  pictures 
ubmitted  in  competition,  the  subject  being  as  specified  each  month. 
?he  rules  are  few  and  simple,  as  follows: 

.     Any  photographer,  amateur  or  professional,  whether  or  not  a  sub- 
scriber to  American  Photography,  may  compete, 
a.    One  or  more  prints  may  be  sent  in  each  month.    Each  print  is  judged  on  its  own 
merit.    Only  one  print  from  a  contributor  will  be  given  an  award  in  any  month. 

3,  Prints  must  be  sent  to  American  Photography,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  express 

or  postage  fully  prepaid,  to  reach  us  on  or  before  the  closing  date. 

4.  Prints  MUST  have  nothing  on  back  but  sender's  name  and  address,  and  title. 

All  information,  requests  for  return,  and  postage  for  return  MUST  be  sent 
in  a  separate  letter  of  notification. 
S-    Prints  will  be  returned  ONLY  if  request  is  made  at  time  of  entry,  and  if  condi- 
tions of  rule  4  are  observed.    We  accept  no  responsibility  for  safe  return  or  con- 
dition of  prints,  but  will  endeavor  to  pack  safely  and  return  in  good  condition, 

6.  It  is  requested  that  no  prints  or  mounts  larger  than  8  x  10  be  sent,  as  they  are 

almost  always  damaged  in  transit  by  mail. 

7.  Each  competitor  agrees  by  making  entries  that  any  of  his  pictures  may  be  re- 

produced, if  awarded  a  prize  or  honorable  mention,  by  the  pu)>lishers  of  American 
Photography. 

8.  Prizes  of  $7. 50,  $5.00,  and  $3.50  in  value  will  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the 

judges  each  month.  They  are  authorized  to  withhold  one  or  more  if  the  quality 
of  the  prints  submitted  is  not  satisfactory.  Prizes  will  be  paid  in  goods  selected 
from  the  lists  of  any  of  our  advertisers,  books,  or  magazines.  Winners  are  in- 
vited to  notify  us  of  their  choice  of  prizes  promptly  after  publication  of  the  awards 
'in  the  magazine. 

9.  Every  contestant  agrees  to  accept  all  conditions  and  awards,  by  entering  pictures. 

1910  COMPETITIONS 

Month  Subject  Closes  Results  Published 

December   General   January  i,  igia February  Number 

January  Landscapes February  i,  1910  . .  .March  Number 

February General   March  i.  1910 April  Number 

March   Water  Scenes   April  i,  1910 May  Number 

April General   May  i,  1910 June  Number 

May Children June  1,  1910 July  Number 

iune General   July  t,  1910 August  Number 
uly   Flowers   August  i,  1910 September  Number 

August General   September  i,  1910  .  .October  Number 

September  Portraits October  i,  1910  . . .  .November  Number 

October General   November!,  igio  .  .December  Number 

November Still  Life   December  i,  igio   .  .January  Number 

Decembor    General   January  1,  1911  ...  .February  Number 

ALL    COMMUNICATIONS    REGARDING    COMPETITIONS    MUST    BE    ADDRESSED    TO 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHY,  6  Beacon  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


Practical  Suggestions 

selection" AND  USE 
y^otogtatHjfc  SqinCiimcnt 


Section 


TABLE  OF  COSTRNTS 

I  Qaxwa  of  c&meras  and  lens 

Seclioi^       II  Selecllon  of  camera  mid  ler 

Section      111  The  "Kodak"  and  llnw  to  I 

Section      IV  The  Irlpod  camera  and  h<i» 

Section        V  The  "Oraflej"  and  liow  tii 

Section      VI  A   practical  developer  an< 

compound  the  same. 

Section    VII  Negative  development. 

Section  VIII  Velox  primlnR. 

Section      IX  Re-developlng. 

Section       X  Additional  practical 


IVioe,  $1.00  NET 


A.   K.   HANKS,   PubUihtr  iS  Author 
33  North  15Ui  Street,      East  Orange,  N.  J. 

The  \ack.  naf  be  aecurrd  (rom  .4  maia»  PMotntky 
and  from  leading  Photo  Dealers 


We  Save  You  Money 
€taerptl|in0  )^l^otogi:a)i{|u 

Prices  our  proof .  10c.  will  bring  our 
Bargain  List  and  Big  240  Page 
Caddogue    with    Discount    Sheet 

Northern  Photo  Supply  Company 

316-31K  Fourth  Ave.,  So.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


REMOVAL  SALE 


AMERICAN    CHESS    BULLETIN 

Annual  aubicrlntlon.  tH;  iioalace  free,  all  eountriu 
"pHE  game  of  chns  appeals  sUunnly  In  inlellrilual    iirr>uDl 


PropriMon  ]  |^j«  gj^J  IBOHasBauSt.H.Y.Citr 


ESTABUSHED  I8H 


(British  Journal  of  Photograpby) 


Specimen  Copy  FREE  from  the  Publlahers 

HENRY  GREENWOOD  &  CO. 

24,  WelllndtoB  Stnet.SlraBd.  LobJob.  EndlaBd 


ARTUHA    ENLARGEMENTS 


14il7—  50  cent!  each,  p 

Wurk  Guaraxlad  Ntgoli 

tea*)  Freacli  Pictorial  La»:  For 


LOHC  9d1I,  uetchy 

lures,    for    land- 

i,3l.4[lofii7, 

in  cells  tn  Gl  uy  Maodard  nuke  of  sliuiicr.   Price.  SS 

Hijrh-gradt  devflowng  and  prinlitiff  tor  Amateun.   Supplies 

ior  Gum,   KalliiriE.  ami  Cartim  WorLers. 

upnn  requesl.^nialD  ^pply  Dealers  and  Finishers 

SifrrimUUms  iMMnf        THE  PHOTO  CRAFTS  SHOP 
cvrryxkeri  Dqil.  C.  Racine,  Wii. 


~"        "AGFA"  Flashlamp 

IMPROVED  MODEL 
FLASHLAMP  COMPLETE,  $1.75 

Standard  Pneumatic  Release  ...     75  cts. 
Spafk  Producing  Metallic  Substance      25  cts. 

Absolutely  Unfailing 

Always  Ready  for  Use 

Handy  Pocket  Size 

The  special  feature  of  this  lamp  is  its  use  of  a  spark-giving  metal  in  place  of  the  uncertain 
striking  safety  match  device.  A  winding  spring  revolves  a  toothed  wheel  against  this 
metallic  substance,  giving  an  unfailing  stream  of  sparks  at  each  revolution. 
Not  affected  by  damp  or  climatic  conditions.  As  simple  in  working  as  it  is  sure  in  results. 
Can  be  used  as  a  stand  lamp  with  a  simple  attachment,  or  operated  by  pueumatic 
release.     Small  in  size,  strongly  built  and  elegantly  finished  in  nickeled  metal. 

Ask  to  See  It  at  Your  Dealer's 
BERLIN  ANILINE  WORKS,   213  WATER  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


ymp^mn4f? 


8  SOHN 


Amuiean  Branciis 
<17-<]tJ*cbcmBM.,aiic*ic> 
ISFiHiAn.,  NawYork 


HELIAK  HELIAK 

LENS  LENS 

F  4.5  F  4.5 

Vnsurpasstd in  qaalHyl  Unsurpassed  in  qualHyl 


Use  it  in  your  Photographic  Studio  or  on  your  Reflex  Camera  (or 
High  Speed  Instantaneous  Work,  Portraiture,  Heads,  Busts,  Groups 

The  Hetiar  Letts  gives  the  best  results  whic  fw  CM»iog  No.  2W 


A  Few  Hints  on  Commercial  Photography. — 
There  are  a  number  of  branches  of  photographic  work 
in  which  the  equipment  of  the  amateur  is  as  efficient 
as  the  more  elaborate  outfit  of  the  professional,  with 
the  advantage  of  greater  portability.  It  follows  that 
in  such  classes,  among  which  may  be  numbered  the 
photography  of  machinery,  old  documents,  silver  and 
glass  ware  for  advertising  and  catalogue  purposes,  the 
amateur  should  be  able  to  do  work  that  will  rank  with 
that  of  the  professional,  —  provided  that  his  experience 
has  taught  him  the  little  arts  of  manipulation  neces- 
sary. For  those  whose  experience  along  such  lines  has 
been  limited,  the  following  suggestions  are  made;  — 

In  photographing  machinery,  bright  spots  can  be 
rubbed  over  with  putty,  in  order  to  lessen  halation  and 
excessive  contrast.  Cut  glass  should  be  photographed 
against  a  dark  background;  in  the  case  of  a  pitcher  or 
bowl,  it  may  be  filled  with  ink  or  other  dark  fluid. 
Ejigraved  silver  is  a  different  matter;  small,  flat  pieces 
may  be  taken  with  a  dark  background  and  diffused 
light,  but  loving  cups  and  vases  should  be  filled  with 
cold  water  and  the  exposure  made  as  the  moisture  con- 
denses on  the  outside.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
exposure  ends  before  drops  are  formed.  When  copy- 
ing letters  or  documents  that  have  been  much  folded, 
they  should  be  placed  between  two  pieces  of  clear  glass, 
held  at  the  ends  with  rubber  bands;  if  the  original 
paper  has  yellowed  with  age,  an  orthochromatic  plate 
will  prove  necessary. 

Work  of  this  class  should  show  fine  detail;  this  means 
small  stops,  a  tripod,  and  long  exposure.  Excessive 
contrasts  appear  and  the  danger  of  halation  is  ever 
present;  backed  plates  and  tank  or  factorial  develop- 
ment are  the  preventives.  Prints  should  be  made  on 
Solio  or  one  of  the  developing  papers,  glossy  preferred, 
and  ferrotyped. 

With  the  aid  of  these  suggestions,  any  photographer 
should  be  able  to  secure  results;  the  question  of  turn- 
ing the  results  to  profit  is  a  matter  of  individual  oppor- 
tunity —  and  push.  Your  friend  the  jeweler  may  take 
kindly  to  the  idea  of  having  postal  prints  made  of  the 
newest  articles  in  his  stock,  to  be  mailed  to  customers 
just  before  the  holiday  season;  the  editor  of  the  local 
paper  might  buy  a  photograph  of  his  new  linotype 
machine  to  circulate  on  blotter  or  calendar:  the  plumber 
might  fancy  a  view  of  his  shop  or  window  showing  the 
novelties  in  his  line;  careful  work,  tastefully  mounted, 
will  appeal  to  almost  any  good  business  man.  The 
field  is  broad,  —  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  for  the 
opportunity  and  to  be  ready  for  it  when  it  comes.  — 

A.  E.  SWOYER. 

♦    «    ♦ 

Exposure  Records.  —  It  is  a  great  advantage  when 
developing  time  comes  around  to  have  at  hand  a  record 
of  the  conditions  under  which  each  exposure  was  made, 
for  only  by  such  knowledge  can  the  desired  effect  — 
the  moHf  of  the  picture  —  be  obtained.    For  such  data 


the  pocket  exposure  record  or  diary  is  most  convenient, 
when  it  has  not  been  left  at  home  in  the  pocket  of  some 
other  coat.  In  my  own  practice  (I  admit  with  shame 
that  the  confession  brands  me  as  one  of  the  careless 
workers)  this  was  too  often  the  case,  and  I  adopted  a 
fool-proof  method  that,  although  not  new,  may  have 
been  forgotten. 

A  small  piece  of  celluloid  was  let  into  each  side  of 
the  wood  base  of  the  plate  holder,  and  on  this  all  notes 
were  written  in  pencil.  When  the  holders  were  again 
loaded,  the  pieces  were  cleaned  ready  for  new  records 
by  the  application  of  a  damp  cloth.  If  the  film  pack 
adapter  is  used,  lines  may  be  ruled  on  the  aluminum 
back  with  an  awl  or  a  sharp  knife,  the  record  being 
kept  as  before.  The  pencil  marks  will  erase  as  readily 
from  the  aluminum  as  they  will  from  the  celluloid.  — 

A.  E.  Swoyer. 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

Labels  for  Bottles.  —  A  writer  in  the  photographic 
column  of  a  northern  paper  refers  to  the  clearing  up 
and  proper  arranging  of  the  dark  room  and  its  contents 
for  the  winter  campaign.  He  says:  "One  of  the  most 
important  things  in  this  connection  is  to  properly  label 
bottles  and  trays  so  that  each  may  be  used  for  its  own 
proper  purpose.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  label  bottles 
is  by  grinding  the  surface  of  the  glass,  which  can  easily 
be  done  by  shaking  the  bottle  in  a  box  containing  small 
shot  and  emery  powder.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  by 
having  a  box  into  which  you  do  not  place  the  bottle, 
but  along  the  top  of  which  the  bottle  is  laid.  Wings 
of  cloth  or  leather  come  from  the  side  of  the  box  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  an  opening  into  which  the  bottle 
fits,  so  that  the  wings  prevent  the  shot  and  emery  powder 
flying  out  of  the  box.  Of  course,  the  whole  of  the  bottle 
which  is  exposed  to  the  shot  and  powder  will  be  etched, 
therefore  that  part  which  fits  into  the  box  should  be 
covered  with  paper  pasted  on  it,  and  allowed  to  dry, 
leaving  space  for  the  label  mark  to  be  etched.  Paper 
letters  may  be  cut  out  and  stuck  in  the  label  space, 
with  the  result  that  the  label  will  soon  show  an  etched 
ground  surrounded  by  the  clear  glass  of  the  bottle, 
and  with  the  letters  of  the  title  also  in  clear  glass.  This 
can  only  easily  be  done  in  the  case  of  short  names, 
such  as  pyro,*alum,  hypo,  etc.  In  other  cases  the  name 
can  be  written  with  black  varnish  on  the  ground-glass 

label." 

*  *    * 

Helping  Interior  Illumination.  —  It  is  often 
possible  in  taking  interiors  to  reduce  the  exposure  to 
one  half  or  even  to  a  quarter  of  what  would  otherwise 
be  necessary  by  the  use  of  magnesium,  not  as  the  main 
illuminant  of  the  picture,  but  as  a  ready  means  of 
getting  light  into  the  deeper  shadows.  If  it  is  to  be 
used,  it  is  better  to  employ  it  in  the  form  of  ribbon  than 
of  flash  powder,  as  the  ribbon  is  much  more  under 
control;  the  tendency  with  flash  powder  is  always  to 
use  too  much  of  it  and  so  obtain  an  altogether  fal^e 
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effect.  This  must  be  carefully  guarded  against.  An- 
other point  to  attend  to  is  that  of  reflectors.  While 
focusing,  a  lighted  lamp  should  be  held  in  every  position 
to  be  occupied  by  the  lighted  ribbon  and  a  sharp  lookout 
kept  for  reflections  of  it  in  the  subject,  either  in  picture 
glasses,  mirrors,  or  similar  objects.  Another  thing  to 
guard  against  is  a  false  shadow  due  to  the  magnesium. 
This  is  best  prevented  by  freely  moving  the  lighted 
ribbon  all  the  time,  and  by  taking  care  not  to  use  too 
much  of  it.  A  foot  or  two  of  ribbon  judiciously  burnt, 
kept  moving  all  the  time,  will  make  all  the  difference 
between  under  and  correct  exposure. 

♦  ♦    * 

A  Convenient  Backing  for  Plates.  —  Perhaps 
one  of  the  least  pleasant  backings  which  can  be  used 
is  caramel,  as  in  application  the  material  tends  to  soil 
almost  anything  with  which  it  comes  into  contact,  but 
the  climax  of  trouble  is  reached  when  the  time  comes 
for  removing  the  caramel.  Perhaps  the  cleanest  and 
most  satisfactory  backing  is  the  old  bitumen  backing 
proposed  in  the  early  eighties,  a  thick,  syrupy  solution 
of  bitumen  in  benzine  being  applied  like  paint  to  the 
backs  of  the  plates.  This  dries  rapidly,  and  those  who 
do  not  judge  of  the  progress  of  development  "by  looking 
through  the  negative,  can  leave  the  bitumen  film  intact 
until  the  development  is  complete.  If,  however,  it 
should  be  considered  desirable  to  remove  the  bitumen 
backing  before  drying,  this  may  be  quite  easily  done  by 
one  forward  movement  with  the  edge  of  a  table-knife, 
the  blade  being  held  at  an  angle  of  about  30^  with 
the  plate.  Under  these  circumstances  the  bitumen 
separates  in  small  brittle  scales.  Those  who  object 
to  these  scales  can,  by  following  a  prescription  given  in 
ApoUOf  make  use  of  a  thin  layer  of  a  plastic  mixture 
ixunpouiided  <A  bitumen,  pigment,  and  india-rubber 
solution,  which  can  be  rolled  off  by  the  fingers,  without 
casting  about  scaly  particles  or  soiling  anything.  In 
50  c.  c.  of  benzole  dissolve  5  grams  of  bitumen,  and 
mix  this  well  by  rubbing  in  a  mortar  with  2  grams  of 
lampblack.  Now  add  10  to  15  grams  of  ordinary 
india-Tobber  solution,  and  mix  well.  The  composition 
keeps  well  in  a  perfectly  closed,  wide-mouthed  bottle, 
and  it  appears  to  be  the  most  generally  satisfactory 

backing  yet  suggested. 

♦  ♦    * 

Preserving  Efflorescent  Crystals.  —  Efflores- 
cent salts,  like  the  ordinary  "  soda  crystals,"  or  carbon- 
ate of  soda  crystallized  with  10  molecules  of  water,  are 
often  rather  troublesome  to  preserve  in  a  constant  con- 
dition, and  a  contributor  to  La  Revue  Lumineuse 
suggests  a  plug  of  damp  cotton-wool  in  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  just  below  the  cork.  Here  we  have  just  the 
reverse  of  the  old  device  of  a  hollow  stopper  containing 

chloride  of  calcium. 

♦  *     * 

Warm  Tones  by  Redevelopment.  —  Whilst  the 
following  suggestions  are  made  by  Herr  Petrasch  for 
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obtaining  warm  tones  on  lantern  plates,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  process  is  equally  applicable  to  prints.  Soft 
results  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  primary  development, 
and  then  after  fixation  and  thorough  washing  the  image 
should  be  converted  into  silver  chloride  by  immersion 
in  a  bath  of 

Potassium  bichromate 16  grains 

Hydrochloric  acid 8  minims 

Water i  ounce 

In  this  the  print  or  slide  should  be  left  till  it  is  perfectly 
white,  and  then  well  washed  till  absolutely  every  trace 
of  color  is  lost.  The  washing  must  be  thorough,  as  the 
bichromate  is  very  tenaciously  retained  by  the  gelatine. 
The  plates  should  then  be  dried. 

The  developer  recommended  is  in  the  form  of  a  stock 
solution,  and  is,  — 

Hydroquinone la  grains 

Sodium  sulphite 120  grains 

Distilled  water i  ounce 

For  use  this  is  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water, 
and  to  every  ounce  of  the  diluted  developer  should  be 
added  50  to  75  minims  of  acetone. 

This  developer  gives  a  rich  purple  tone  similar  to 
that  obtained  by  gold  toning.  If  the  quantity  of  water 
is  increased  five  or  six  times  the  tones  range  from  purple 
through  brown  to  red,  and  these  tones  are  more  readily 
obtained  if  the  plates  are  exposed  to  daylight. 

♦  ♦     * 

Two  loops  of  string  from  the  tap,  by  which  a  negative 
can  be  suspended  below  it,  form  a  simple  and  most 

efficient  device  for  washing  one  negative  at  a  time. 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

Flash-light  Work.  —  Herr  Pettauer  gave  the 
following  simple  little  rule,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Vienna  Photographic  Society,  for  finding  the  necessary 
quantity  of  magnesium  flash-light  powder,  for  any 
given  case.  It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  at  a  distance 
of  I  metre,  which  b  practically  a  yard,  between  lens 
and  object,  the  quantity  of  magnesium  powder  required 
was  3  grains,  ifens  aperture  F.  9.  Then  for  any  other 
distance,  multiply  this  quantity  by  the  square  of  the 
distance,  and  the  result  by  the  increase  required  for 
the  altered  stop.  Thus,  what  would  be  the  amount 
of  magnesium  at  a  distance  of  4  yards  with  F.  11: 
then 

4X4  =  16 
16X3  =  48 
48X1}  =  72  grains 

I  have  not  tried  this,  but  it  seems  feasible. 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

For  blue-printing  a  strong  vigorous  negative  gives  the 
best  results. 

Blue-printing  should  be  carried  on  until  the  shadows 
assume  a  bronze  color. 

Blue-print  pap>er  can  be  prepared  and  dried  ready 
for  printing  in  ten  minutes. 


f 
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Developing  of  the  blue-print  in  water  can  be  assisted 
by  laving  with  a  soft  sponge. 

Washing  in  slightly  alkaline  water  will  reduce  the 
intensity  of  an  over-printed  blue-print. 

A  WEAK  solution  of  ferric  chloride  (a  grains  to  the 
ounce),  will  effect  a  slight  intensification  of  blue-prints. 

Violet  tones  on  blue-prints  can  be  produced  by 
placing  print  in  a  warm  five  per  cent  solution  (23  grains 
to  ounce)  of  lead  acetate. 

The  image  of  a  blue-print  is  made  permanent  by 
washing  out  in  water  the  ferric  salts  that  have  been 
unaffected  by  light. 

A  SIZING  made  of  180  grains  of  arrowroot,  40  grains 
of  glucose  mixed  with  a  little  water,  a  pint  of  hot  water 
added,  and  the  whole  boiled,  should  be  applied  to 
porous  paper  before  sensitizing  for  blue-prints. 

The  quality  of  the  print  depends  upon  the  negative, 
and,  like  all  printing  processes,  the  best  negative  gives 
the  best  blue-print. . 


Warm  black  tones  can  be  secured  by  immersing  the 
blue-print  in  a  cold  saturated  solutbn  of  gallic  acid; 
wash  well  and  transfer  to  a  diluted  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate. 

The  operation  of  mixing  the  sensitizing  solution,  as 
well  as  coating  and  drying  of  the  paper  for  blue-prints, 
shoiild  be  done  in  a  darkened  room  by  lamp  or  gas  light. 

Home-made  ferro-prussiate  paper  freshly  prepared 
is  equal  to  if  not  better  than,  any  paper  manufactured, 
but  will  not  keep  so  long  or  so  well  as  the  commercial 
product 

Washing  the  blue-prints  should  be  continued  until 
all  yellow  color  has  been  removed  and  the  high  lights 
are  clear.  The  print  is  then  left  to  soak  for  ten  minutes 
in  a  tray  of  clean  water. 

After  coating  either  paper  or  fabric  for  blue-printing 
the  support  should  be  quickly  dried.  This  is  best  ac- 
complished by  moving  the  coated  material  to  and  ho 
over  a  lamp  or  stove. 
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Abstracted  by  P.  C.  Beach.  Copies  of  any  of  these  patents  may  be 
obtained  at  10  cents  each  from  Munn  (r  Co.,  Patent  Soliettors, 
361  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

DecembiT  28,  1909. 
944,695.    PHOTOGRAPHIC  CAMERA.    Ernst  Brauburoeb. 
Bdiin-Friedenau,  Germany. 

!  An  improvement  on  the  well-known  Goerz-AnschuUs  camera, 
whereby  the  system  of  levers  used  to  open  and  dose  the  camera 
is  worked  uniformly  and  evenly.  It  consists  of  an  endless  band 
around  the  camera  attached  to  all  levers  moving  in  one  direction, 
and  preferably  another  band  mo\'ing  in  the  opposite  direction, 
controlling  the  remaining  levers. 


improvement  over  previous  methods  consists  in  using  prisms  with 
douUe  ixuemal  reflection,  so  constructed  that  the  emerging  images 
are  not  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  i»o}ecting  lens,  but  make  such 
an  angle  as  to  render  coirect  superposition  posriUe. 


January  4,  1910, 
946.619.  LANTERN-SLIDE  CARRIER. 
New  York,  N.  Y 


Thomas  Sharlow, 


944,749.  SAFETY  SHU  ITER  DEVICE  FOR  MOVING- 
PICTCRE  APPARATUS.   Charles  M.  Stanley,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

An  improvement  on  a  patent  of  April  7,  1909.  The  ianoer  patent 
covered  the  use  of  a  jet  of  air  to  keep  a  film  cool  by  Mowing  away 
heated  air.  The  present  invention  provides  a  light  shutter  hinged 
above  the  film,  which  dropei  and  intercepts  the  light  and  heat  if 
the  air  current  fails. 

944,787.  APPARATUS  FOR  THE  OPTICAL  PROJEC  J  lO.N 
OF  COLORED  IMAGES.  Benjamin  Jitmeadx,  Southuick. 
En^and. 

This  in\Tntion  allows  accurate  superposition  of  the  images  pro- 
jected by  three  lenaes,  so  as  to  obtain  a  sharp  image  in  natural 
colors  from  three  partial  images  and  suitable  color  screens.    The 


It  is  a  metal  carrier  intended  to  be  more  compact  than  the  usual 
Mfood  carrier  where  the  glass  slide  is  dropped  in  at  the  top  and  b 
then  pushed  inward  in  front  of  the  condenser.  The  frame  for  the 
carrier  to  operate  in  is  shown  on  the  left  of  the  long  illustration. 


one  fiat  of  Ihin  shEtl  met«l,  with  paraUel  sidts, 
ddinff  picture  AperturEs;  the  top  and  botlDm  eoda  u 
Iheb  loflctbcT.  thtn  OojinE  outward  to  lonu  heads  £ 
of  occuprlD(  the  same  spafc  in  the  Unlem  that  thi 
tloea.  On  the  bottom  edge  of  the  framr  at  each  end 
frojectiona  lor  holding  the  carrier  from  aliding  hor 
locked  in  positioa  by  the  usual  Bat  eiKion  in  the  c 
the  lantoiL    Within  the  ^led  carrier  slides  back 


a  hotuontal  h 


Jjp.  and  reUifor»d  msde  hy  a  fibrous 
It  the  ends  and  in  the  center.  Knobs 
ing  the  carrier.    The  whole 


.  What  appears  at 
moE  a  handle  on  the  right  is  otie  vertical  side 
The  bottom  lectional  line  is  a  stationiuT  disk, 

seconds.  There  are  two  disks;  the  one  on  the  left  b  intended  to 
indicate  a  longer  time.  At  the  right  of  the  center  of  the  mafhine 
and  abovt  is  the  electric  dri>Tng  motor,  connected  to  a  gear  on  (he 
main  ^lalt  running  across  between  the  two  disks.  The  mull  gear 
■o  ibe  left  of  the  main  driiing  gear  meshes  Into  a  larger  gear,  whose 
shaft  passes  through  the  dutch  box  (not  leen).  tcmiulating  In  a 
small  pinion  gear,  which  meshes  with  a  large  gear  wheel.    A  rjulch 


tubular  shaft  connects  with  Ilie  movable 
Is  made  rather  large.  The  lower  loogi- 
iter  is  on  ihe  right  below.  Wlltun  the  ro- 
talionaiy  electric  contact  pin,  pressed  out- 
an  encircling  spring  shown  in  the  sectional  ^iew  of  tubular 
the  right,  niien  (he  fan  or  slow  diak  pi^ter  li  rdeased  by 
handle  below  c«  the  right,  rfecCrlc  contact  is  made  by 
ipward  the  stationary  centzml  shaft,  whose  outer 
;lrodeSi  which  opei»te  the  electric  ei- 
nnatfcally  on  the  left),  and  they  remain 
lighted  until  the  latch  at  the  outer  end  of  the  ponler  on  the  gradu- 
ated diak  contacts  with  a  pin  on  the  periphery  of  the  diak,  whkh 
drcull.  eitlnguishes  the  lamps,  and  stops  (be 
electric  motor.  There  is  another  friction  dutch  ior  lacking  tb< 
moving  painter  (o  the  revolving  tubular  shall  and  *  peculiar  pivoted 
latch  allached  to  the  end  ol  the  movi&Ue  pointer.  It  appears  to  be 
construction  for  putting  on  and  shutting  off  the  electric 


d  for 


The  n 


for  compact  folding  up.    The  Urge  view  shows  (he  base  ejttended^ 

it  also  shows  bow  the  ends  ol  the  picture  support  are  hinged  for  aa  to  he  capable  ol  si 
faldiag  up.  The  small  view  represents  the  base  compjelely  folded  film  so  that  the  com>i 
up  oirer  the  hood  whde  handle  b  turned  backward  and  inward  by  a  combination  of  1 
within  the  hood.  It  has  the  merit  of  occupying  a  minimum  of  apace  spools  and  caused  to  li 
when  packed  in  a  trunk  or  suit  case.  The  spring  joints  allow  the  suitable  gearing, 
base  (o  rapidly  assume  the  horiioolal  stiaighi  position  i 
catch  holding  the  outer  end  is  released. 


JaHKOr)  11.  1910 

B46.338.  PANORAMIC  STEREOSCOPE  AND  STE 
GRAPH.    E.  P.  Oociea  and  A.  D.  Pavke.  ».  Loub,  Mo. 

A  means  lor  exhibiting  panocainas,  moving  pictures,  etc, 
siereoacope.   Two  series  of  wiet 


inital. 


are  armnged  on  a  single 
re  caused  to  visually  unite 
The  films  are  rolled  ai 


The  apparatus  shown  reUles  to  a  mechanism  for  re 
lime  of  enposire  to  tight  of  a  printing  frame  and  a  devi 
maHcally  eitinguishlng  the  light  when  the  prescribed  rx 
has  etpiml. 
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9«,470.  PROCESS  FOR  MAKING  SCREENS  FOR  COLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY.    Cabl  Spaib,  Beiiin-Stegliii.  Germany. 

A  process  for  making  tbree-colar  screens,  depending  on  the  ab- 
sorbing powers  of  bichromaled  gelatine.  The  inventor  lakes  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  thai  certain  dyes  will  color  eiposed  blchromated 
gelatine  in  pieff  ren™  lo  unerposed,  while  othera  act  in  (he  opposite 
faahion,  A  [dale  coaled  with  blchromated  gelatine  is  enpoaed  to 
light  under  a  screen  ruled  with  black  lutes,  about  twenty  to  the 
millimeter.  The  excess  of  iHchromale  is  washed  out,  and  the  plate 
immened  in  a  miiluiie  of  red  »nd  green  dyestuffs.  A  suitable  red 
dye  with  an  affinity  for  the  altered  gelatine  la  aio-rubin  and  ponceau 
in  crystals  SR,  while  a  suitable  green  dye  with  an  aSiiiilr  for  the 
unalteml  geladne  Is  napbtholgreen.  The  excess  of  djT  b  washed 
out,  leaving  a  red-green  line  screen.  The  plale  is  now  sensliied 
with  bichromate  again,  and  eiposed  under  the  line  screen  turned 
at  light  angles  to  its  former  posdon.  Washing  thereafter  diminatet 
the  bichromate  and  also  the  dye  from  the  unaltered  gelatine.  It  ii 
now  dyed  in  a  blue  solutioa  coalaining,  for  instance,  methyl  Uue. 
brilllint  blue  for  wool  G,  and  brilliant  aiutine,  which  has  affinity 
for  the  unaltered  gelatine.  After  a  final  washing  the  red-green.Uue 
screen  consists  of  green  and  Uue  quadrangular  elemenla  between 
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Board  Meeting. — The  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
March  i,  Vice-President  F.  Scott  Gerrish  in  the  chair, 
President  F.  S.  Hastings  being  absent  in  Bermuda. 

The  treasurer  reported  a  favorable  balance  on  hand. 
The  secretary  read  one  or  two  communications,  one 
from  an  absent  trustee  relating  to  his  disapproval  of 
some  changes  that  had  been  made  in  (he  arrangement 
of  the  furnilure  in  the  main  gallery.  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Flint  was  elected  an  active  member  of  the  rlub.  Mr. 
C.  G.  Clinton  Bell  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Print  Committee,  in  place  of  Mr.  Little,  who  had 
reagned. 

Mr.  Maiimilian  Toch  spoke  of  the  Fifth  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Photography,  lo  be  held  in  Brussels 
this  year,  and  that  phoio-chcmical  contributions  would 
be  solicited,  Mr.  Toch  stated  that  in  the  name  of  the 
Camera  Club  of  New  York  he  would  send  an  original 
article  on  the  chemistry  of  light,  and  that  he  had  been 
made  a  member  of  the  congress. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Club  Meeting. — -The  regular  club  meeiit^  was  to 
have  been  held  on  Thursday  evening,  March  3.  but  as 
there  was  no  quorum  present,  it  was  adjourned. 

Lantekn  Slide  Exhibitions.  —  On  the  evening  of 
March  1  a  set  of  slides  was  shown  by  Capt,  Hans  Rueser, 
commander  of  the  S.S.  "  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria"  of 
the  Hamburg- American  Line,  illustrating  scenes  and 
inddenls  of  a  German  South  Polar  Ejipedition  on  the 
S.S.  "Gauss,"  specially  equipped  for  scientific  obser- 
vations. The  steamer  reached  as  far  south  as  Si°, 
where  she  remained  harbored  in  the  ite  for  eleven 
months  and  fourteen  days.  The  slides  were  eicep- 
ttoually  fine  and  beautifully  colored.  Some  of  the 
slideB,  showing  ice  formations  and  huge  icebergs,  re- 
ceived great  applause  from  the  audience.  It  was  a 
most  interesting  lecture  and  very  keenly  appreciated. 
After  the  lecture,  refreshments  were  served  by  the  Welsh 
Rarebit  Club. 

It  moy  be  also  well  10  stale  that  the  first  officer,  Mr. 
Carl  F.  Schetelig,  of  the  same  steamer,  entertained  a 
few  members  of  the  Camera  Club  on  board  the  ship 
on  Monday  evening.  February  18.  Lantern  slides  by 
(be  invited  members  and  by  Mr.  Sohelch'K  were  shown, 
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after  which  refreshments  were  served  in  the  smoking 

room  of  the  steamer. 

Friday  evening,  March  4,  the  Interchange  set  of 
the  Trenton  and  Tacoma  Society  and  Club  were  ex- 
hibited. The  Tacoma  set  included  many  views  of 
mountain  scenery  and  mountain  forests  of  vast  extent, 
as  well  as  excellent  views  of  Mount  Tacoma  from 
different  locations. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  March  9,  lantern  slides 
were  tested.  Mr,  Murphy  exhibited  several  excellent 
slides  of  Niagara  Falls  and  examples  of  hard  slides 
slightly  colored  to  show  how  they  could  be  improved. 

On  Friday  evening.  March  11.  Mr.  Harold  M.  Ben- 
nett gave  an  entertaining  illustrated  lecture,  entitled 
"A  Little  Journey  through  Japan,"  explaining  by 
beautifully  colored  lantern  slides  (colored  by  Japanese 
boys)  the  different  forms  of  agriculture,  rice  culture, 
the  silk  industry,  pottery  manufacture,  manufacture  of 
screens,  ivory  carving,  and  many  other  kinds  of  things. 
Many  views  were  of  street  scenes,  and  of  the  various 
binds  of  flowers,  cherry  trees,  wistaria,  and  other 
brilliant-colored  flowers,  and  other  views  showed 
mode  of  home  life. 

There  was  a  large  audience  present,  includii^  many 
ladies,  and  the  lecture  was  greatly  appreciated. 

Print  Exhibitions.  —  During  March  there  was  on 
the  walls  an  exhibition  by  Miss  Tracy  and  Mr.  Wolf. 
comprising  about  thirty  comprehensive  prints  of  each 
of  these  two  members,  and  about  forty  general  prints 
representing  the  work  of  about  twenty  other  members. 
This  exhibition  remained  on  the  walls  until  about  the 
lirst  of  April. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Print  Committee  to  have  a 
spring  exhibition,  to  be|;in  on  April  9,  and  at  the  open- 
ing, tea  will  be  served  by  the  ladies  of  the  club,  and  a 
musical  program  will  be  arranged  by  the  preudent, 
Mr.  Hastings. 

It  is  requested  that  every  member  of  the  club  shall 
send  tvro  or  three  pictures  to  the  Print  Committee, 
who  will  accept  as  many  as  possible  for  the  Spring 
Exhibit.  A  general  style  of  work  is  requested. 
These  prints  must  be  delivered  to  the  Print  Com- 
mittee not  later  than  March  31.  and  may  be  framed 
or  unframed. 
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DR.  JOHN  NICOL 

F.   C.   BEACH 

recorded  briefly  in  our  April  number,  with  deep  regret,  the  death  of  our  dear  friend 
ind  co-editor,  Dr.  John  Nicol. 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half  his  health  had  been  poor,  in  consequence  of  a  pain- 

:ul  incurable  difficulty,  which  greatly  enfeebled  his  strength  and  required  consianl 

lursing.    This  he  had  at  the  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Sanitarium  up  to  the  time  of  his 

leath,  on  Sunday,  March  13,  iqio.    His  remains  were  removed  to  Tioga  Centre,  N.  V., 

on   March   14,  where  the  funeral  was  held  on    March  15,  attended  by  one  of  his  sons,  Robert  A. 

Nicol  (resident  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.),  his  wife,  and  her  relatives.    The  burial  was  by  the  side  of  his 

second  wife,  Elizabeth  Ransom,  of  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.    Her  death  occurred  in  April,  1905. 

Dr.  Nicol  was  bom  in  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  on  July  4,  1828.  In  his  thirtieth  year,  1857,  he 
married,  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Urquhart,  who  died  in  1876.  Five  children 
survive  him,  two  of  whom  are  living  in  the  United  States,  one  in  England,  one  in  Scotland,  and 
one  in  Australia. 

Dr.  Nicol  in  his  boyhood  days  was  given  a  good  education,  was  apprenticed  to  the  drug  busi- 
ness, and  developed  a  liking  for  chemistry.  He  was  a  devoted  student,  and  became  a  teacher  of 
science  in  the  Edinburgh  High  School,  in  the  seventies.  We  find  him,  in  1876,  announcing  himself 
as  consulting  and  analytical  chemist,  having  erected  a  new  laboratory  and  studio,  for  private  in- 
struction in  chemistry  and  photography,  at  16  Warriston  Crescent.  A  statement  is  also  made  that 
arrangements  have  been  perfected  for  the  preparation  of  dry  plates,  a  slock  of  all  ordinary  sizes 
of  which  will  be  kept  on  hand,  and  that  plates  by  any  special  process  can  be  obtained  at  a  few 
hours'  notice.  (This  was  before  the  commercial  production  of  the  present-day  gelatine  plate.) 
He  was  prepared  to  execute  commissions  in  different  departments  of  photography,  such  as  printing 
in  silver  or  carbon  from  amateurs'  negatives,  copying  paintings,  drawings,  works  of  art  generally, 
make  landscape  and  architectural  photographs  in  any  part  of  the  country,  make  enlargements  from 
small  negatives  for  paintings  in  oil  or  water  color  on  paper  or  canvas. 

His  announcement  states,  further,  that  he  will  continue  the  manufacture  of  the  rarer  chemicals 
that  may  be  used  in  photography.  The  studio  was  erected  mainly  for  the  convenience  of  those  of 
his  friends  who  might  wish  to  practice  portrait  photography. 

In  a  booklet  giving  a  retrospect  of  St.  Bernard's  United  Free  Church,  Edinburgh,  from  1833 
to  190a  (a  church  favoring  congregational  methods),  is  found  a  portrait  of  Dr.  John  Nicol  as  one 
of  four  superintendents  of  the  Sunday-school  of  that  church. 

In  1880  David  Patrick,  of  Edinburgh,  editor  of  Chambers'  Encyclopedia,  engaged  Dr.  Nicol 
to  revise  and  rewrite  the  article  on  "Photography"  in  the  encyclopedia.  Patrick,  in  his  letter, 
wished  Dr.  Nicol  to  rewrite  any  portions  that  are  inaccurate,  defective,  or  antiquated.  Among  the 
applications  of  photography,  he  requests  Dr.  Nicol  to  extend  any  that  are  practically  valuable  at 
the  expense  of  any  that  are  not. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  just  here  that  an  article  on  "Photography,"  written  by  Dr.  Nicol  some 
time  in  the  nineties  for  a  certain  publication  that  never  was  begun,  was  acquired  by  the  present 
proprietors  of  the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  and  was  revised  by  Dr.  Nicol,  before  publication,  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Americana. 

Prior  to  his  leaving  Edinburgh  and  Scotland,  in  the  latter  part  of  1885,  he  secured  letters 
from  his  old  friends  and  acquaintances,  testifying  as  to  his  abilities. 

In  a  letter  dated  June  i,  1885,  James  Donaldson,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  states:    "Dr.  Nicol  discharged  effectively  his  duties  as  lecturer  on  chemistry 
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in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  for  several  years.  He  took  great  pains  in  preparing  the  experi- 
ments which  he  was  to  show  to  the  class,  and  in  choosing  such  as  would  be  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, he  gave  clear  expositions  of  the  subject.    He  holds  a  high  place  as  a  lecturer  on  cbemistry." 

A  well-known  physician  in  Edinburgh,  Fellow  and  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians of  Edinburgh,  speaks  of  Dr.  Nicol  as  having  had  the  sole  management  of  the  laboratory 
department  of  the  Royal  Public  Dispensary  of  Edinburgh,  the  duties  of  which  he  was  thoroughly 
competent  to  perform.  In  providing  drugs  for  dispensing,  he  conducted  the  work  in  an  economical 
and  efficient  way.  He  was  quite  successful  in  giving  instruction  to  the  pupik  in  practical  phar- 
macy and  the  selection  and  compounding  of  drugs. 

Another  friend  says  of  him,  ** After  conducting  for  a  series  of  years  the  business  of  a  chemist 
and  druggist  in  Edinburgh,  he  became  enamored  of  chemical  science,  more  especially  in  the  depart- 
ment of  photography,  relinquished  business,  and  gave  himself  wholly  to  scientific  teaching."  He 
concludes  in  these  words:  ** Altogether,  he  is  a  man  possessed  of  great  ability,  pleasing  manners, 
aptness  in  teaching,  and  an  excellent  pharmacist." 

The  various  comments  indicate  clearly  the  esteem  with  which  he  was  held  at  his  own  home, 
and  how  well  he  was  fitted  to  fill  the  post  as  editor  of  one  of  the  early  journals  relating  to  photog- 
raphy in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Nicol  was  a  member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  also  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Photographic  Society,  of  which  he  was  corresponding  secretary  in  1877.  ^^  1873  ^^  ^^ts 
treasurer  of  St.  Stephen's  Ward  of  the  High  Constables  of  Edinburgh,  instituted  in  161 1.  He 
was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  J.  Traill 
Taylor,  the  editor  of  that  publication. 

After  leaving  Scotland,  Dr.  Nicol  made  his  home  in  the  United  States  and  located  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  111.,  where  he  became  connected  with  a  photographic  journal,  named  The  Beacon.  The 
first  number  appeared  in  January,  1889.  His  name  as  editor  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  is  under- 
stood he  did  some  work  on  it.  Afterwards  the  name  was  changed  to  The  Photographic  Beacon, 
and  again  to  The  Photo-Beacon,  Dr.  Nicol  then  issued  a  business  card,  stating  that  he  was  **  editor 
of  the  Photographic  Beacon,  consulting  expert  in  photography,  office  and  laboratory  at  185  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111."    He  acted  as  a  judge  in  several  photographic  exhibitions. 

In  Chicago,  in  1889,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Chicago  Camera  Club,  and  was  active  in 
promoting  its  interests.  For  about  five  years  he  conducted  the  Photo-Beacon,  and  during  that 
time,  in  189 1,  moved  to  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  Photo-Beacon  by  F. 
Dundas  Todd,  whose  magazine  is  now  merged  with  others  in  American  Photography.  Dr. 
NicoPs  connection  with  this  magazine  began  in  February,  1896,  at  which  time  he  assumed  the 
position  as  managing  editor. 

He  inaugurated  the  department  of  criticism  of  prints  of  beginners,  which  has  since  been  en- 
larged, and  forms  one  of  the  instructive  features  of  American  Photography,  the  successor  to 
The  American  Amateur  Photographer,  The  latter  began  its  existence  in  July,  1889,  about  six 
months  after  the  Beacon, 

Dr.  Nicol  was  a  fluent,  interesting,  well-informed  writer,  a  man  of  steriing  integrity,  most 
sincere  in  his  work,  and  possessed  a  kindly,  affable  disposition.  He  was  ever  ready  to  give  informa- 
tion about  photography  when  called  upon.  In  fact,  his  hobby  was  photography,  and  he  loved  to 
discuss  it.  It  was  his  lot  to  know  photography  from  the  very  beginning  to  its  latest  perfection  — 
the  transition  from  the  Fox  Talbert  paper  negative,  the  Daguerre  silvered  metal  plate,  to  glass, 
transparent  films,  and  autochrome  color  photography, — an  opportunity  few  men  have  had.  He 
lived  a  good  life,  was  beloved  by  all  his  family,  and  though  suflFering  great  pain  during  his  last  days, 
patiently  endured  it  to  the  end.  The  fruits  of  his  labor  as  a  teacher  will  long  be  remembered  by 
those  who  came  under  his  ministrations. 
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A  NEW  AND  SIMPLIFIED  METHOD  OF  MAKING  ENLARGEMENTS 

F.   J.   MORTIMER,   F.   R.   P.   S. 

Y  the  method  here  given  the  processes  of  exposure  and  development,  in  making  a  bromide 
enlargement,  are  conducted  simultaneously  and  automatically.  In  other  words,  when 
the  exposure  is  completed,  the  development  is  also  finished,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  only 
then  necessary  to  fix  and  wash  the  print  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  advantages  that  this  method  offers  to  the  busy  man  are  obvious.  Most  photog- 
raphers are  also  adverse  to  waste.  The  considerable  saving  in  developer  and  materials 
that  the  process  effects  is  a  strong  point  in  favor  of  its  general  adoption.  Observations  on  the  differ- 
ent experiments  leading  up  to  the  results  given  must  be  reserved  for  a  later  occasion;  suflBce  to  say, 
the  final  results  arrived  at  have  demonstrated  the  practicability  and  usefulness  of  the  method  beyond 
doubt. 

When  considering  the  factors  for  the  production  of  prints  to  be  developed  simultaneously  with 
the  progress  of  exposure,  the  following  points  were  borne  in  mind:  — 
(i)  The  spreading  action  of  the  light  and  its  luminosity. 

(2)  The  intensity  of  the  lens. 

(3)  Density  and  gradations  of  the  negative. 

(4)  Speed  of  the  bromide  paper. 

(5)  Constituents  of  the  developer. 

Although  all  these  factors  have  a  bearing  on  the  result,  it  was  found,  after  a  series  of  trial  and 
error  experiments,  that  for  practical  purposes  each  compensated  the  other. 

The  procedure  in  brief  is  as  follows:  The  image  is  first  focused  in  the  ordinary  way  on  to  the 
enlarging  easel.  The  dry  bromide  paper  is  then  soaked  in  a  small  quantity  of  the  developer  and 
affixed  wet  to  the  required  place  on  the  easel,  the  yellow  cap  being,  of  course,  on  the  lens. 

No  exposure  calculations  are  at  all  necessary  on  trial  slips  of  paper.  The  lens  is  simply  uncapped, 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  darkening  of  the  shadows  in  the  picture  (i.f.,  the  clear  glass  portions 
of  the  negative)  commences  at  once. 

Theoretically,  with  a  negative  of  perfect  graduations,  representing  the  entire  range  of  possible 
photographic  tones,  the  development  should  be  complete  when  the  projected  negative  image,  plus 
the  developed  positive  image,  presents  a  perfectly  even  tone,  and  no  image  at  all  is  visible.  Practically 
this  is  never  the  case  unless  considerable  over-development  (and  over-exposure)  occurs. 

With  a  normal  negative,  the  negative  image  remains  visible  even  when  the  positive  image  is 
fully  developed. 

When  the  print  is  fully  developed,  it  is  removed  from  the  easel,  and  fixed  and  washed  as  usual. 
The  resulting  picture  will  show  no  difference  from  a  correctly  timed  exposure  on  drj'  paper  that  re- 
ceives subsequent  and  careful  development  in  a  separate  solution. 

Reserving  for  a  further  article  an  account  of  experiments  with  practically  every  weU-known 
developer,  at  present  employed  for  bromide  prints,  the  following  formula  will  be  found  to  work 
perfectly  for  all  enlarging  that  is  likely  to  be  attempted  by  the  average  worker.  It  is  the  formula 
that,  in  my  hands,  has  given  least  evidences  of  staining  and  the  best  results  so  far  as  purity  of  tone 
is  concerned:  — 

A. — Hydrochinon 180  grains 

Metol 140  grains 

Sodium  sulphite 3  ounces 

Potassium  bromide 30  grains 

Water  to 20  ounces 

B. — Sodium  carbonate 3  ounces 

Water  to 20  ounces 

Average  temperature,  60°  F.    For  use,  take  2  ounces  A,  2  ounces  B,  and  i  ounce  pure  glycerine. 
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My  experiments  have  been  conducted  with  various  samples  of  the  best-known  makes  of  bromide 
paper  on  the  market,  and  although  distinct  differences  in  speed  have  existed,  the  only  effect  this 
has  had  has  been  to  alter  the  entire  time  for  the  coincident  exposure  and  development.  The  cumula- 
tive action  of  the  light  passing  through  the  negative  decides  the  time  of  development,  provided  the 
paper  is  kept  wet  with  developer  during  the  whole  time  of  exposure.  The  presence  of  the  glycerine 
in  the  developer  assists  in  this  respect. 

The  dry  piece  of  bromide  paper  on  which  the  enlargement  is  to  be  made  is  placed  in  an  ordinary 
developing  dish,  and  the  mixed  developer  fwured  over  it.  Five  ounces  of  this  developer  can  be  used 
thus  for  a  la  s  15  print,  and,  moreover,  used  over  and  over  again  without  spoiling.  If  more  than 
one  print  is  to  be  made,  many  pieces  of  paper  can  be  soaked  at  one  time,  and  kept  under  cover  until 
wanted. 

To  aid  the  covering  of  the  print  with  developer,  a  camel's-hair  mop  is  employed  —  better  still, 
a  fairly  large  soft  fitch-brush,  as  used  for  the  oil  and  bromoil  processes.  This  is  very  convenient 
to  handle,  and  can  be  used  for  covering  the  paper  with  developer  in  this  dish,  and  for  occasionally 
brushing  the  developer  over  the  print  on  the  easel  during  exposure. 

The  question  of  exposure,  therefore,  does  not  really  exist.  The  paper,  saturated  with  the  de- 
veloper, is  placed  on  the  enlarging  board  or  easel  in  the  required  position,  —  no  pins  are  necessary, 
it  simply  sticks  there  long  enough  for  the  exposure.  It  is  smoothed  over  with  the  hand  to  put  it 
quite  fiat  and  then  gendy  brushed  over  again  with  the  developer,  so  that  its  entire  surface  is  perfectly 
wet.  The  yellow  glass  cap  of  the  lens  is  then  removed.  The  print  begins  to  develop  at  once,  and 
continues  until  done.    That  is  all. 

A  comparison  of  times  shows  that  the  increase  in  time  required  for  simultaneous  development 
and  exposure  is  very  little  more  than  is  necessary  for  the  exposure  on  the  dry  paper  for  subsequent 
development.  —  Amateur  Photographer  and  Photographic  News. 

|We  have  tried  this  process  with  most  satisfaclory  results.  The  developer  used  was  rodinal,  a  very  strong 
solution,  I  lo  8,  without  glycerine,  being  used.  The  print  was  mopped  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wet  with  the  developer 
during  exposure,  to  keep  Uie  surface  wet,  and  to  htiag  up  parts  requiring  extra  exposure.  The  results  seemed  to 
show  better  quality  and  more  harmonious  prims  from  hard  negatives  than  could  be  obtained  from  the  usual  process. 
An  acid  fixing  bath  or  hardening  in  formalin  is  advisable  to  avoid  blisters.  —  F.  R.  Fraprie.] 


THE  LINE  OF  BEAUTY 

ARTHOK   HAMMOND 

dealing  with  the  problem  of  composition,  the  two  chief  elements  to  be  considered  are 
ne  and  mass.  By  line  is  meant  either  actual  lines,  outlines  of  the  subject  or  edges  of 
>ne,  or  the  general  sweep  or  direction  of  the  subject  considered  merely  as  a  pattern 
r  design.  There  need  not  always  be  an  actual  line,  the  eye  will  often  instinctively 
onnect  two  prominent  objects  and  create  a  line  l)etween  them. 

Almost  any  picture  in  which  there  is  any  attempt  at  composition  can  be  analyzed 
and  its  leading  lines  reduced  to  a  simple  diagram.  And  this  is  the  test  for  good  line  composition. 
If  in  this  diagram  of  the  leading  lines,  the  lines  by  themselves  are  of  a  pleasing  shape  or  form  a 
pleasing  and  satisfactory  design,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  line  composi- 
tion the  picture  is  successful. 

In  addition  to  forming  a  pleasing  pattern,  the  lines  must  form  a  design  which  appears  to  properly 
fit  into  the  picture  space,  that  is  to  say,  the  diagram  must  appear  to  be  complete  in  itself,  the  lines 
must  not  lead  the  eye  out  of  the  picture,  but  should  always  tend  to  keep  the  attention  well  within 
the  frame  or  edges  of  the  picture.    The  line  of  beauty,  as  a  rule,  fulfils  this  condition  admirably. 
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It  is,  of  course,  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  taste  or  personal  feeling  as  to  whether  the  pattern 
is  or  is  not  a  pleasing  one.  What  some  might  consider  pleasing  might  not  appear  so  to  others,  but 
there  are  certain  universally  recognized  facts  concerning  lines  which  the  student  of  composition 
ought  to  be  familiar  with. 

There  is  a  lot  of  beauty  in  the  mere  lines  of  a  picture,  arrangements  of  lines  bounded  by  the 
frame  or  edges  of  the  picture,  and  some  arrangements  are  more  pleasing  than  others.  A  curved 
line  has  more  possibilities  of  beauty  than  a  straight  line,  there  is  more  variety  in  a  curve,  more 
mystery  and  elusiveness,  more  possibility  of  interest  than  in  a  straight  line,  and  in  the  line  of  beauty 
(by  which  is  implied  an  S-shaped  curve)  we  get  a  large  measure  of  gracefulness,  interest,  and  variety. 
The  line  of  beauty  occurs  everywhere  in  nature;  we  see  it  in  hills  and  valleys,  in  flowers  and  trees, 
and  in  the  human  form  we  find  it  in  most  charming  variety. 

Straight  is  the  line  of  duty, 
Curved  is  the  line  of  beauty. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  if  we  want  beauty  rather  than  strength  in  a  picture,  we  should  aim 
at  getting  curved  lines  which  suggest  beauty  rather  than  straight  lines  and  angles  which  suggest 
strength. 

The  three  pictures  here  reproduced  are  studies  in  curved  lines,  and  when  analyzed  or  reduced 
to  line  diagrams  they  may  be  represented  by  the  following  sketches:  — 


DIAGRAM    I 


DIAGRAM    2 


DIAGRAM   3 


In  the  "Story  Book^'  picture  (Figure  i,  diagram  i)  we  have  perhaps  the  simplest  curve  of  the 
three.    The  leading  lines  of  this  picture  form  an  elongated  letter  S. 

In  "Spring"  we  have  a  very  similar  curve,  but  reversed,  while  in  the  "St.  John"  picture 
we  can  trace  both  these  curves  and  the  leading  lines  here  form  a  figure  8. 

A  picture  will  appeal  to  different  people  in  different  ways.  To  an  artist  it  will  make  its  primary 
appeal  as  pure  design,  to  others  as  a  representation.  The  "Story  Book"  picture,  for  instance, 
would  be  noticed  by  an  artist  as  being  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  line  of  beauty.  He  would  appre- 
ciate the  curves,  but  would  condemn  the  hard  rectangular  patch  in  the  lower  left-hand  comer.    He 
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SPRING  (Figure  2)  ARTHUR  HAMMOND.  BOSTON 

would  not  care  in  the  least  who  the  boy  might  be  or  what  book  he  is  reading;  to  him  he  would  be  merely 
aboy — any  boy — reading  any  story  book.  But,on  theother  hand, manypeople  would  beattracted 
by  the  representation,  the  boy  would  make  an  appeal  to  theirhuman  nature.  Those  whodid  not  know 
the  boy  might  say,  "What  a  nice  little  boy,  I  wonder  who  he  is?"  while  his  own  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances on  seeing  the  picture  would  probably  remark  —  "Oh!  there's  I-ea  Evans,  he  must 
have  had  his  hair  cut  that  day."  The  representation  is  what  appeals  to  them,  not  the  manner  of 
its  presentment. 

It  is  just  the  arrangement  of  the  subject  and  the  manner  of  its  presentment  that  differentiates 
between  a  picture  and  a  mere  record.  Beauty  is  largely  a  matter  of  arrangement,  and  the  art 
aspirant  in  photography  should  endeavor  to  create  beauty  through  the  study  and  practice  of  com- 
position. A  few  principles  will  help  him  to  think  pictorially.  He  will  discover  that  certain  rules 
will  help  him  on  his  way,  but  that  every  rule  is  expansive  and  wonderfully  adaptable  to  his  person- 
ality, his  needs,  and  his  ideas. 
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The  principles  so  far  referred  to  in  this  series  of  short  essays  on  composition  may  be  sutnmed 
up  as  follows;  — 

We  noticed  last  time  that  a  triangular  arrangement  of  the  figure  conveys  a  feeling  of  satisfying 
solidity  and  firmness.  That  is  so,  and  it  is  just  as  well  to  be  aware  of  that  fact,  but  there  is  no  need 
to  make  every  figure  study  a  triangle. 

This  time  we  see  the  application  of  the  line  of  beauty  in  a  figure  study,  but  there  are  oitasions 
on  which  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  us  to  apply  this  knowledge.  These  principles  are  given 
simply  as  a  help  in  picture  making,  and  in  analyzing  pictures,  so  that  we  may  understand  why  a 
certain  arrangement  pleases  us  and  why  we  have  an  instinctive  feeling  that  the  composition  is  good. 


Blue  Metallic  Stains  on  Plates.  —  These  stains  are  due  either  to  stale  plates  or  stale 
developing  solution.  They  can  be  removed  by  soaking  the  negative  for  a  couple  of  minutes  in  a 
solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide,  5  grains;  water,  i  or  3  ounces;  and  then  rinsing  it  well  in  an 
ordinary  fixing  bath;  then  washing  and  drying  in  the  usual  way. 


SELF  PORTRAIT  ELWIS  \EAME,  LONDON 


ELWIN  NEAME 

CHAS.    E.   DAWSON 

SHERE  are  not  in  London  more  than  about  twenty  iUustrated  publications,  weekly 
1  and  monthly,  of  any  great  importance.  And  of  these  twenty,  twelve  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  the  pictures  of  popular  plays  and  players  for  their  circulation. 
j  To  an  impartial  critic,  it  would  seem  that  the  theatrical  press  agent  has  us  in  his 
I  grip,  and  that  the  theatrical  manager  is  the  reigning  autocrat  of  London.  In  retalia- 
j  tion,  society  folk,  titled  nonentities,  have  entered  the  theater,  and  may  any  night 
be  seen  strutting  around,  playing  thinking  parts  with  the  other  supers  at  a  salary  of  a  guinea  a 
week.  King  Edward  goes  to  as  many  theaters  as  he  can  crowd  into  his  busy  working  hours,  and 
the  idolatry  of  stage  folk  is  a  craze  which  thrives  by  what  it  feeds  on.  Hence  the  showgirl  bulks 
so  big  among  the  pictures  in  the  papers.    Every  year,  more  and  bcfter  pictures  have  l>een  used, 
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but  few  of  them  ever  had  any  merits  to  speak  of,  except  when  the  sitter  happened  to  combine  the 
rare  knacli  of  posing  with  a  good  photographic  physique.  The  three  classes  of  pictures  most  in 
request  are  the  old-style  slap-stick  back-talk  vaudeville  comedian,  the  tailor's  style-book  mating 
hero,  and  the  showgirl. 

Since  the  "Belle  of  New  York"  came  to  tovra  the  power  of  the  showgirl  has  been  in  the  ascend- 
ant, and  she  now  influences  the  destinies  of  playhouse  and  press  to  a  mighty  degree.  The  usual 
trade  photographer  had  been  dallying  with  her  features  for  quite  a  while,  and  with  little  distinction 
for  any  one  concerned,  when  about  two  years  ago,  a  few  of  the  theater-ridden  papers  blossomed 
forth  with  big  whole-page  plates  of  otherwise  quite  ordinary  chorus  girls;  but,  in  every  case,  the 
modiste's  machinations,  the  corset  and  the  tailor-made  suit,  gave  place  to  drapery  that  had  evi- 
dently been  arranged  with  a  keen  sense  of  composition  and  an  eye  to  the  essentials  of  a  picture. 
The  mechanical  "Odol"  smile  of  the  musical- comedy  girl  was  superseded  by  a  somewhat  pensive, 
rather  than  acrobatic  expression.  One  paper  after  another  began  to  print  bigger  pictures  of  stage 
stars  in  the  making,  until  very  nearly  all  the  worth-while  publications  were  following  suit. 

After  a  time  one  began  to  recognize  these  prints  as  something  different,  to  watch  out  for  them, 
and  eventually  to  be  conscious  of  a  modest  signature  under  them, —  the  quite  unfamiliar  name 
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of  Elwin  Neame.  His  advent,  though  swift,  was  silent.  A  new  journalist  of  equal  ability  would 
have  been  interviewed  and  talked  about  till  his  name  became  a  household  word.  But  the  British 
public  in  the  mass  can  scarcely  tell  the  difference  between  one  work  of  art  and  another!  and  when 
it  happens  to  be  a  photograph,  the  general  impression  is  that  *Mt*s  only  done  by  machinery." 

After  Neame  had  been  showering  the  presentments  of  showgirls,  with  a  sprinkling  of  leading 
actresses,  over  the  illustrated  papers  pretty  liberally  for  a  year,  the  Daily  Mirror^  Lord  NorthcliflFe's 
halfpenny  illustrated  newspaper,  suddenly  broke  out  with  the  beauty  competition  craze,  and  en- 
gaged well-known  artists  to  act  as  judges,  who  were  nearly  snowed-up  by  the  avalanche  of  portraits 
unloosed  upon  them  by  the  plainest  and  vainest  women  in  the  kingdom. 

The  outlook  was  not  promising  for  the  editor's  pronouncement  of  **  discovering  and  determining 
the  loveliest  woman  in  the  world.'*  The  situation  was  suddenly  saved  by  the  arrival  of  Neame, 
who  selected  from  the  mass  of  prints  the  portrait  of  Miss  Lilian  Ivy  Close, —  the  girl  who  was 
destined  to  be  the  winner,  and  to  be  for  a  season  the  most  boosted  young  person  in  the  British  Isles. 
Neame  made  a  series  of  splendid  studies  of  Miss  Close  and  all  the  selling  force  of  Lord  NorthcliflFe's 
block  of  publications  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  deluge  of  photogravures,  picture  post-cards, 
etc.,  of  the  winner  that  emanated  from  his  house.  Upwards  of  half  a  million  prints  of  Neame's 
portrait  of  the  fair  Lilian  were  sold.  Since  then  Neame  has  been  the  most  sought-after  picture- 
portrait  maker  in  London.  The  great  lights  of  the  theatrical  constellation  formed  queues  in  their 
hired  buzz-wagons,  awaiting  their  chance  to  be  photographed.  A  glance  through  a  recent  port- 
folio of  his  work  reveals  among  his  other  victims  the  names  of:  Her  Grace  the  Marchioness  of 
Townsend,  Ada  Reeve,  Pauline  Chase,  Maudie  Darrell,  Daisy  Jerome,  Valli  Valli,  Lillian  Braith- 
waite,  Winifred  Emery,  and  practically  all  the  beauty  competition  winners  in  the  London  papers 
during  the  last  two  years.  And  he  achieved  success.  The  various  photographic  societies  himg 
him  for  a  few  shows,  imtil  they  gradually  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  becoming  too  popular 
to  be  artistic. 

Like  most  of  those  who  knew  his  work,  I  had  imagined  him  to  be  a  man  of  middle  age  with 
a  good  head  for  business  and  an  excellent  staff  of  operators  and  retouchers,  until  I  moved  to  my 
studio  at  Baron's  Court,  formerly  occupied  by  Thos.  R.  Dallmeyer,  F.R.P.S.,  of  Dallmeyer  lens 
fame.  This  district  is  infested  with  studios,  the  smell  of  the  paint-rag  pervades  the  air.  Artist- 
photographer  E.  O.  Hopp^  lived  a  few  doors  away,  opposite  the  little  old  studio  of  Sir  Philip  Bume- 
Jones,  Bart.;  and  facing  him  was  the  ultra-modem  studio  of  my  present  victim,  Neame. 
H.  Snowden  Ward  came  down  to  see  to  it  that  we  got  acquainted,  and  we  have  compared  notes 
and  things  and  criticized  each  other's  masterpieces  ever  since. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  sitters  to  say,  **But  I  must  see  Mr.  Neame;  I  want  him  to  photograph 
me."  **I  am  Elwin  Neame,"  is  his  stock  reply,  and  the  average  comment  is,  **0h,  I'm  so  sorry; 
I  thought  you  were  the  boy!"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Neame  is  the  same  age  as  Aubrey  Beardsley 
when  at  his  zenith, —  twenty-three.  The  trouble  is  that  he  doesn't  look  it.  He  was  studying  at 
the  Bristol  School  of  Art  when  he  was  only  twelve,  and  after  working  for  four  years  and  winning 
a  medal  for  black  and  white,  he  distressed  the  professors  by  forsaking  the  brush  for  the  camera. 
After  doing  light  chores  in  the  studio  of  a  local  photographer,  he  scored  his  first  success  in  his 
present  line.  Miss  Zena  Dare,  as  familiar  to  pictiu*e  post-card  collectors  as  to  the  devotees  of 
musical  comedy,  was  playing  in  Bristol,  and  Neame  understudied  the  importunate  widow  with 
such  success  that  at  last  she  consented  to  give  him  a  sitting.  Fortunately,  the  lady  liked  the  picture, 
and  when  published,  a  leading  London  photographic  house  lost  no  time  in  securing  the  young 
operator  at  a  tempting  salary.  Af  er  learning  the  tricks  of  the  trade  as  practised  in  the  West  End 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  started  a  studio  on  his  own  account.  Neame  admits  that  a  study  of  Greuze 
made  during  his  art-student  days  inspired  him  with  the  determination  to  specialize  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  drapery,  and  to  render  the  subtle  tones  of  folds  of  semi-transparent  tissue  over  flesh. 
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The  outsider  usually  imagines  Neame  to  be  a  sort  of  dusky  potentate, —  an  abandoned  volup- 
tuary, surrounded  by  a  ** dream  of  fair  women,"  in  a  setting  of  Oriental  splendor.  But  as  the 
outsider  is  invariably  unimaginative,  and  nearly  always  wrong,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  studio 
is  about  the  barest  and  plainest  photographic  workshop  in  London,  and  to  see  young  Neame  at 
work,  equipped  with  a  mouthful  of  pins  and  an  armful  of  mauve  chiffon,  is  a  vision  that  would 
dispel  the  most  romantic  illusions,  and  inspire  the  greatest  respect  by  the  swiftness  and  sureness 
of  his  manipulation. 

He  starts  at  the  end  of  the  length  of  material,  and  winds  it  around  the  model,  at  each  winding 
a  sort  of  half  turn  —  half  flick  —  makes  it  fall  loosely  and  gracefully  into  just  the  folds  he  wanted. 
In  about  fifteen  seconds  the  victim  is  as  securely  enveloped  (in  chiffon  and  pins)  as  any  fly  ever 
trapped  by  spider,  but  incidentally  head  and  bust  are  posed  to  fulfil  exactly  the  lighting  and  com- 
position requirements  of  the  preconceived  picture.  I  don't  know  if  Neame  claims  to  be  a  portraitist; 
I  rather  think  his  prime  aim  is  to  make  a  pleasing  picture,  and  that  if  it  happens  to  resemble  the 
sitter  —  so  much  the  better.  . 

He  is  a  cheerful  faker,  and  never  lost  any  sleep  worrying,  like  the  wealthy  amateur,  over  the 
'*art  for  art's  sake"  proposition.  What  ** Farmer's  reducer,"  hypo  and  ferricyanide  of  potash, 
won't  do  on  a  negative  can  be  done  by  varnishing  and  working  on  both  sides  of  the  negative  with 
a  sharp  retouching  knife.  His  methods  do  not  seem  to  differ  from  those  of  the  other  leading  pro- 
fessionals, but  his  results  are  fresh  and  new  and  virile.  He  has  learned  not  a  little  from  Greuze, 
Correggio,  and  Cosway,  and  has  evolved  a  style  of  his  own.  He  exploits  the  beauty  of  finely  flow- 
ing, diaphanous  drapery  to  its  limit;  and  if  his  love  for  the  superficial  prettiness  of  the  eternal  femi- 
nine is  all-absorbing  just  now, —  why!  that  is  his  concern. 

The  youngest  and  most  successful  professional  photographer  in  London,  he  is  youthful  enough 
to  develop  a  sense  of  character,  and  to  grow  from  strength  to  strength.  Neame  is  not  the  least 
bit  spoiled  by  his  good  fortune;  and  when  he  wearies,  as  his  artistic  spirit  is  boimd  to  do,  of  his 
present  vogue,  we  may  expect  great  things  of  him  in  other  directions.  Anyway,  he  has  the  future 
well  before  him* 

Removing  Development  Stains.  —  The  long  development  of  under-exposed  plates  or  films, 
so  frequent  in  winter  time,  often  causes  stains  to  appear  on  the  negatives;  often  the  stains  are  merely 
yellow  or  brown,  and  due  to  the  action  of  the  developer  on  the  gelatine  film,  while  occasionally 
they  are  dichroic,  and  the  colors  appear  green  by  reflected  light,  if  the  plates  are  examined  from 
the  glass  side.  When  the  stains  are  deep  yellow  and  very  pronounced,  and  green  by  reflected 
light,  place  the  plates  or  films  in  a  weak  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide,  about  ten  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  water,  until  the  stains  are  removed.  The  plates  should  then  be  thoroughly  washed, 
and  afterwards  put  into  a  fixing  bath  for  a  few  minutes,  and  after  a  further  thorough  washing  they 
can  be  intensified  (if  necessary)  with  mercury  and  ammonia. 

The  stains  caused  merely  by  oxidation,  and  due  to  long  development,  can  frequently  be  re- 
moved in  a  much  simpler  manner,  by  soaking  the  plates  in  the  following  solution:  — 

Water lo  ounces 

Alum  2  ounces 

Citric  acid i    ounce 

Another  means  of  removing  slight  stains  is  to  rub  them  over  with  a  very  weak  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash,  afterwards  washing  the  negative,  and  immersing  it  in  a  five  per  cent 
solution  of  sodium  bisulphite  for  a  minute. 

Some  yellow  stains  are  entirely  suj)erficial,and  due  to  the  plates  themselves;  these  may,  as  a  rule, 
be  removed  by  friction  —  rubbing  the  dry  film  over  with  a  wad  of  cotton  wool  moistened  with 
methylated  spirits.    If  this  fails,  then  the  ferricyanide  treatment  first  described  should  he  resorted  to. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHY  OF  WILD  BIRDS 

JOHN   WILLIAMSON 

S  is  the  nature  of  the  children  of  men,  I  have  tried  many  sports  in  the  endeavor  to  be 

less  miserable.     My  thrills  also  have  been  as  other  men's  —  after  a  straight  long  low 

golfing  drive,  lifting  a  trout  with  fly,  the  dead  kill  in  midair  of  a  wheeling  bird,  and  other 

things,  mostly  cruel.    But  the  greatest  thnll  of  all  has  been  experienced  in  procuring 

,  sun  pictures  of  wild  birds  feeding  their  young  in  the  wild.   Besides,  it  is  pleasure  without 

pain. 

There  is  no  short  cut  to  successful  wild-bird  photography.     It  means  hard  work  a-plenty, 

allied  to  Job-like  patience,  but  the  indescribable  charm  attached  to  it  makes  it  indeed  a  labor  of 

love,  satisfying  some  of  the  best  instincts  of  the  human  heart.    I  pin  my  faith  to  a  wide-angle  lens 

of  good  quality,  a  half  plate  stand  camera,  backed  orthochromatic  special  sensitive  plates,  and  pyro- 

soda. 

If  you  asked  for  three  hints  I  would  give  patience  each  time.  You  could  add  to  patience  silence 
—  for  some  birds,  you  would  imagine,  heard  the  footfall  of  an  ant  yards  away.  And  to  silence 
might  be  joined  enthusiasm;  but  the  greatest  of  all  is  patience.  Have  your  camera  well  covered 
up  in  mimicry  of  surroundings.  For  yourself,  you  can  lie  in  an  old  bag  such  as  you  find  about  a 
farm.  It  is  remarkable  how  innocent  an  old  bag  looks,  and  it  has  been  proved  by  experience  to 
be  very  suitable  for  bird's-nest  photography.  Connect  to  your  camera  with  rubber  tubing,  or  if 
the  shutter  allows,  use  thread.  Take  plenty  of  photographs.  Some  of  them  won't  come  out  properly. 
Take  the  nest  partially  built,  fully  built,  with  eggs,  with  young,  with  old  birds  feeding,  and  take 
the  broken  down  habitation  when  the  youngsters  have  flown.  Take  it  near  at  hand  and  take  it  at 
a  distance,  showing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  surroundings.  Don't  push  the  nest  down,  so  that 
you  can  photograph  the  eggs;  don't  touch  either  eggs  or  nest;  don't  cut  interfering  branches;  tie 
them  back  out  of  the  way.  Leave  the  nest  natural,  not  as  bare  as  Sahara;  and  when  you  have  finished 
unloosen  your  cord  and  let  everything  return  to  its  natural  state.  If  the  parent  birds  refuse  to  return 
to  the  nest  while  you  are  about,  don't  stay  long.  It  is  the  light  of  scientific  truth  you  wish  to  portray, 
not  a  nest  tilted  at  an  unnatural  angle  or  foreign  to  its  surroundings.    Make  friends  with  the  game- 
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kceiwr,  woodmen,  elc,  and  fft  nowhere  without  tivtlly  asking  permission.  Take  the  gamckee|>er's 
|ihulogr.iph;  don't  forget  wife  and  iKiirns,  and  you  are  all  right.  Use  field -glasses  and  an  ex|x>sure 
meter;  the  last  will  save  you  many  plates.  Don't  fake  your  negatives;  S[Hitting  pinholes  is  abso- 
lutely the  only  thing  you  should  do.  If  you  have  a  few  nests  to  choose  from,  |)hotograph  those  which 
show  distinctive  natural  surroundings,  giving  the  tlora,  for  example,  at  dale  of  pholoeraph. 


VOl'NIi  HOl'.SK  MARTINS  JOHN"  WILLIAMM'^ 

The  marvelous  rapidity  of  bird  movement  is  one  of  the  lessons  you  learn  in  bird  photography. 
Look  at  the  photograph  of  flying  gulls.  This  was  taken  from  Ihe  side  of  a  ship  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde 
near  Glasgow  in  good  light.  I  arranged  with  the  steward  to  throw  out  the  crumbs  from  the  table. 
With  a  rapid  lens,  a  special  sensitive  plate,  and  a  shutter,  which  I  set  for  i-75oth  of  a  second,  I  lay 
in  wait.  Even  at  this  speed  you  notice  there  is  movement  here  and  there;  the  ornithological  value 
is  considerable.  There  arc  four  different  kinds  of  gulls  here,  about  eighteen  birds  in  all,  and  a  wealth 
of  information  touching  the  how  of  flying.  I  would  sooner  have  this  picture  than  all  these  birds 
stuffed  and  hung  up  in  a  glass  case.  If  our  boys  were  brought  up  on  the  photography  of  wUd 
birds,  there  would  be  less  occasion  to  bemoan  the  cmelty  that  seems  unconsciously  to  be  alliid  to 
boyhood. 

Would  you  look  at  the  pictures  of  wild  chaffinches,  feeding  their  young.  Could  any  picture  ^ 
if  you  will  pardon  the  egotism — be  more  satisfying?  You  have  atmosphere,  you  have  harmony, 
you  have  the  fullilment  of  parental  duties,  and  you  have  youthful  joy,  luxuriating  in  a  healthy 
api^tite.    Of  course  it  is  not  a  studio  picture,  —  the  while  spots  are  daisy  flowers  out  of  focus,  and 
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the  flowering  branch  o(  wild  apple  is  hard;  but  in  snap  work  of  this  kind  it  is  apparent  that  if  you 
waited  for  a  cloud  to  lone  dowD  the  brilliant  light,  you  would  get  under-exposure.  These  photos 
were  taken  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  of  which  we  Scotsmen  are  all  proud,  and  I  rose  about 
half  past  four  in  the  morning  for  the  work.  1  have  given  a  speed  of  about  i-ajth  of  a  second  for  a 
bird  feeding  its  young,  and  on  developing  the  plate  found  the  young,  but  no  parent;  verb.  sap. 

A  field  of  short  grass  on  a  declining  plane  makes  an  ideal  background  where  you  can  manage 
it.    This  has  been  possible  to  some  extent  in  the  photo  of  the  young  swallows. 

The  solan  geese  photographs  were  obtained  on  the  face  of  the  cliffs  of  the  Bass  Rock,  which  is 
an  anxious  business  if  you  are  not  very  enthusiastic.  Compared  with  the  birds,  nest  photography 
is  ^mplicity  itself.    Your  subject  is  not  quicksilver. 

StercoscofMC  work,  I  believe,  has  a  great  future;  it  has  not  quite  arrived  in  Scotland  for  ornitholog- 
ical work.  Color  work  I  have  tried,  but  only  for  still  life.  A  thrush's  nest,  with  blue  eggs  in  the 
midst  of  golden  whin,  made  a  very  effective  picture.  You  have  thus  three  methods  you  can  apply 
to  nest  photography,  with  absolutely  satisfactory  results. 

Have  you  ever  compared  the  work  of  brush  and  pencil  in  bird  studies  with  the  pictures  pro- 
duced by  the  camera?  How  stiff,  how  flat,  how  crude  the  hand  workers  appear.  Perhaps  in  no 
subject  is  the  superiority  of  the  lens  so  apparent.  One  cannot  but  admire  especially  the  miraculous 
detail  of  a  bird's  nest  a.i  shown  by  the  lens. 

Ornithological  photography  grows  on  you.  During  the  winter  months  you  take  out  your 
negatives  and  enlarge  here  and  there,  and  linger  lovingly  on  the  special  effort  pictures.  In  the  spring 
the  voice  of  she-who-must-be-obeyed  calls  more  insistently  to  you  than  to  any  other  photographer, 
and  with  your  bundle  on  your  shoulder  you  train  and  tramp  into  the  secret  places  of  the  wild,  and 
the  world  unnatural  of  men  and  money  making  "fades  far  away,  dissolves,"  and  is  quite  forgot. 
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BIRCHES  AND  SNOW  OTTO  SCHARF,  CREFELD 

German  Projessianal  Stetion,  Dresden  Exposition 

USING  A  SMALL  CAMERA 

BURTON  H.   ALLBEE 

SERHAPS  the  controversy  between  advocates  of  large  and  smaU  cameras  will  never 
1  cease.  Both  will  always  have  their  defenders,  and  both  will  always  be  used.  Yet 
n  though  this  is  tnie,  no  reason  exists  why  small  cameras  should  not  replace  large 
j  ones  under  certain  conditions,  or  why  the  man  who  photographs  for  pleasure  alone 
'  should  be  burdened  with  an  apparatus  heavy  enough  to  require  a  truck  for  trans- 
portation when  a  smaller  one  will  do  quite  as  well. 
For  some  purposes  large  cameras  still  seem  necessary,  even  though  the  small  instrument  has 
reached  a  degree  of  perfection  in  negative  making  which  frequently  seems  almost  Incredible.  Some- 
times large  negatives  direct  from  the  object  are  required,  and  the  enlarging  processes  have  not  yet 
been  perfected  to  the  degree  required  to  make  perfect  reproductions  from  small  negatives,  con- 
sequently the  huge  outfit  must  be  carried,  and  whatever  pleasure  might  accrue  from  the  trip  is 
greatly  lessened  or  wholly  destroyed. 

A  certain  amateur  of  the  writer's  acquaintance  worked  for  many  years  with  an  8  x  to  outfit. 
He  is  an  excellent  workman  and  has  won  numerous  prizes  in  various  competitions.  For  a  long 
time  his  friends  argued  with  him  to  abandon  his  heavy  outfit,  particularly  when  out  on  photographic 
trips.  He  quite  as  steadily  refused,  producing  his  beautiful  8  x  lo  plates  in  comparison  with  the 
small  plates  or  films  made  by  the  others  as  indubitable  evidence  that  his  contentions  were  correct. 
And  frequently  the  party  who  went  with  him  were  forced  to  admit  that  he  was  right  to  a  certain 
extent. 


One  day  when  going  on  a  long  trip  something  happened  to  his  large  camera,  and  he  was  forced 
U}  take  a  small  one.  The  freedom  from  hard  work  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  and  the  re- 
sulting negatives,  which  were  all  gcxxl,  con\nnced  him  that  his  friends'  arguments  were  correct. 
Xow  the  large  outfit  seldom  goes  into  the  field.  It  is  used  only  at  home,  for  portrait  making,  genre 
pictures,  or  something  near  by  that  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  carrying  it. 

This  gentleman's  exjierience  has  been  duplicated  many  times,  and  each  time  the  small  camera 
gains  a  friend.  With  the  f>erfection  of  the  modem  small  apparatus,  including  anastigmat  lenses, 
there  is  no  apparent  use  for  the  large  camera,  excepting  for  some  special  occasion.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  l>ecoming  more  and  more  obsolete  and  will  shortly  be  relegated  to  galleries  for  the  benefit 
of  pryfessionals  and  others  who  for  one  reason  or  another  must  have  a  large  apparatus. 

In  selecting  the  small  camera  for  ordinary  use  one  should  be  guided  by  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  required.  For  long  trips  nothing  is  better  than  the  roll  film  kodaks.  They  combine  efficiency 
with  portability,  and  the  films  are  so  light  and  so  compact  that  it  is  almost  no  trouble  to  carry  them. 
With  a  developing  tank  the  work  of  development  is  simplified  and  the  bother  is  so  reduced,  or  so 
nearly  left  out,  that  photography  becomes  a  pleasure.  This  applies  to  all  the  roll  film  kodaks,  or 
kindred  cameras  using  the  same  size  films.  The  one  who  desires  to  enjoy  his  photography  should 
experiment  with  these  cameras.  He  will  be  surprised  at  their  efficiency  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  can  be  manipulated. 

When  considering  size  one  should  have  regard  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  pictures  are  wanted. 
The  popular  4  x  5  is  always  desirable.  The  post-card  size,  3 J  x  5i,MS  a  good  size.  The  direct 
prints  from  these  negatives  make  good  pictures  for  either  mounting  or  preserving  in  an  album. 
If  post-card  views  are  wanted,  these  negatives  are  the  exact  size  required. 

Perhaps  the  most  desirable  of  all  is  the  3  J  x  4J,  or  the  quarter  plate  of  European  manufacturers. 
The  proportions  of  this  size  are  more  nearly  correct,  thus  making  a  more  symmetrical  picture 
than  either  of  the  other  sizes.  The  prints  are  large  enough  for  preservation.  The  negatives  are  the 
correct  size  for  lantern  slides,  and  by  matting  the  card  good  post-cards  can  be  made.  A  smaller 
kodak  has  been  brought  out  recently,  or  rather,  an  improved  form  of  an  older  make,  the  popular 
Ntx  I  A,  which  now  has  rapid  rectilinear  lens  and  automatic  shutter,  and  thus  all  the  elements 
of  larger  and  more  expensive  cameras  in  an  extremely  condensed  form.  The  size  of  the  film  is 
2^  X  4J,  a  little  odd,  yet  possessing  artistic  possibilities  sufficient  to  make  it  attractive  and  supply- 
ing good  prints  for  preservation,  or  enabling  the  photographer  to  utilize  his  negatives  satisfactorily 
in  other  ways.  Any  of  these  cameras  can  be  fitted  with  anastigmat  lenses  and  the  highest  grade  of 
speed  shutters,  placing  them  upon  a  plane  of  efficiency  as  high  as  the  more  expensive  large  instru- 
ments. 

Several  makes  of  4  x  5  plate  cameras  are  available,  fitted  with  the  highest  grade  lenses  and 
speed  shutters,  making  an  outfit  compact,  yet  very  efficient,  and  allowing  focusing  and  composi- 
tion on  the  ground  glass.  Many  workers  cannot  give  up  this  operation,  which  seems  necessary 
to  them,  and  they  find  in  these  outfits  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  portability  and 
efficiency.  Fitted  with  anastigmat  lenses  and  speed  shutters  the  efficiency  of  the  outfit  is  quite 
as  high  as  that  of  the  larger  and  more  expensive  ones  which  have  been  used  by  serious  workers 
«olong. 

For  extra  speed  work  cameras  of  the  reflecting  type  are  used,  the  small  sizes,  3J  x  4J  or  the 
4x5,  being  the  most  popular.  But  these  are  very  costly  instruments  and  do  not  appeal  to  the  aver- 
age amateur,  who  wants  something  comparatively  inexpensive,  yet  sufficiently  efficient  to  make 
good  negatives.  High-speed  instruments  which  cost  a  good  deal  of  money  are  scarcely  wanted 
by  the  amateur  who  wants  pictures  for  his  own  amusement,  or  as  records  of  a  trip  he  has  made,^ 
or  home  portraits  of  his  friends. 

Other  arguments  in  favor  of  a  small  camera  will  readily  occur  to  one.     Perhaps  the  most 
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important  is  the  smaller  expense  of  operation.  Films  or  plates  cost  less  and  the  entire  expense 
from  purchasing  the  camera  itself  to  the  finished  picture  is  less.  And  with  most  amateurs  the 
question  of  expense  is  worth  considering.  To  practically  every  one  it  is  a  matter  of  importance, 
and  if  good  pictures  can  be  obtained  at  a  reduced  expense  by  using  a  small  camera,  thb  p>ortion 
of  the  problem  is  easily  solved.  Rightly  handled,  the  small  camera  and  its  product  will  yield  quite 
as  satisfactory  pictures  as  the  large  one,  but  of  course  it  requires  practice  to  give  the  facility. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  advice  offered  to  the  worker  with  the  small  camera,  and  he  is  told  he  must 
do  this  or  that  to  insure  good  results.  He  might  as  well  forget  a  considerable  proportion  of  this 
advice  and  begin  to  investigate  for  himself.  He  must  practice.  That  is  the  main  consideration, 
and  unless  he  does  practice  he  will  not  succeed  in  producing  good  pictures.  Some  of  the  small 
cameras  have  plate  adapters  and  can  be  used  with  the  ground  glass,  but  when  roll  film  is  used 
it  is  impossible  to  focus  and  one  must  learn  to  use  the  finder.  On  the  better  grades  of  small  cameras 
and  all  kodaks  these  finders  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  record  with  substantial  certainty  what- 
ever the  operator  may  want  to  get,  but  it  is  always  well  to  make  a  test  and  be  reasonably  sure  that 
the  finder  is  accurate  before  attempting  anything  that  is  senous. 

If  one  gets  an  occasional  negative  that  p>ossesses  some  particular  interest,  or  is  pictorial,  en- 
largement is  p>ossible,  and  the  good  lenses  supplied  with  the  small  cameras  mentioned  |>ermit  any 
degree  of  enlargement  without  distortion  or  blurring.  The  writer  has  enlarged  in  his  own  lantern 
from  the  3^  x  4^  negative  up  to  18  x  24  without  a  suspicion  of  distortion,  and  8  x  10  or  11  x  14 
enlargements  can  be  easily  made  from  the  same  sized  negatives  without  loss  of  quality.  In  fact, 
the  enlargements  are  better  than  the  small  prints  because  in  the  process  of  stretching  they  acquire 
softness  and  the  range  of  tones  is  frequently  improved. 

After  all  the  large  picture  is  what  is  wanted,  and  the  amateur  who  has  a  smaU  camera  can 
have  large  pictures  at  will,  but  he  gains  in  this  respect, — not  every  negative  is  sufficiently  good 
to  be  enlarged,  hence  he  has  no  expense  for  large  plates  or  large  paper  for  printing  unless  his  nega- 
tive is  worthy  the  extra  cost.  Every  worker  with  a  small  camera  should  exercise  just  as  much  care 
in  composing  his  pictures  as  he  would  if  the  plate  were  a  large  one.  Because  his  film  costs  only 
a  few  cents  for  an  exposure  he  should  not  waste  it,  but  he  should  study  his  pictures  carefully, 
look  to  the  arrangement  and  the  lighting,  and  never  open  the  shutter  until  he  is  reasonably  certain 
the  result  will  be  pleasing. 

If  he  does  this,  he  will  advance  just  as  rapidly  in  artistic  development,  and  his  negatives  will 
be  worthy  enlargement,  or  will  transform  into  lantern  slides  with  pleasing  results.  It  is  quite  as 
important  for  the  cultivation  of  one's  appreciation  of  art  that  these  small  pictures  be  made  with  the 
utmost  care.  The  hand  camera  is  such  a  facile  instrument  that  sometimes  the  worker  forgets  this 
admonition  and  wastes  his  negatives,  but  he  should  work  with  quite  as  much  restraint  as  when 
using  large  plates.  If  he  does  this,  he  will  enjoy  photography  more  and  more  and  will  seldom 
be  seen  without  his  kodak  or  other  small  camera  with  him. 

For  much  under-exposed  plates  eikonogen  is  very  suitable,  and  the  following  is  a  formula 
which  has  been  much  recommended:  — 

.1.     Eikonogen 25    gruins 

Sodium  sulphite 06    grains 

Potassium  bromide — 2    grains 

Water 3    *>unce« 

B.     Sodium  carbonate 72    grains 

Water i  J  ounces 

Mix  these  two  solutions  just  before  use.  As  the  keeping  qualities  of  an  eikonogen  developer 
arc  not  at  all  good,  it  is  not  advisable  to  make  up  more  than  is  actually  required  at  the  time. 
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WITH  THE  CAMERA  ON  A  BALKAN  CROSSING 

FELIX  J.    KOCH 

E  had  heard  much  of  the  pictures  one  might  get,  in  safety  at  that,  on  that  part  of  the 
nightmare  of  even  the  more  adventurous  tourist,  —  the  Balkans,  — which  lay  on  the 
route  to  Rjeka.  The  prospect  did  seem  such  a  pleasant  one  we  were  loath  to  attempt 
it;  not  so  much  because  we  disbelieved,  but  because  it  had  been  ptainted  so  glowingly, 
we  feared  it  must,  after  all,  disappoint. 

And,  besides,  it  was  decidedly  cozy  where  we  were,  at  the  little  inn  at  Banj'aluka. 
The  supper  was  good,  —  there  was  the  native  guylas  and  the  sausage,  the  beer  and  the  bread- 
stuffs,  and  all  these  for  thirty  cents.  Over  it  we  could  loiter,  poring  over  the  papers  of  nether- 
Bosnia. 

Interesting,  indeed,  on  a  Balkan  wandering  were  these  papers  just  now.  How  the  Serb  corona- 
tion, set  for  September  i8,  would  be  postponed:  how  the  Greek  Patriarch  had  opposed  the  Governor 
of  a  x-ilayel  in  Macedonia,  and  then  how  the  Americans  were  having  troubles  in  Turkey,  over  the 
collection  of  debts. 

Then,  too,  as  we  read,  we  could  watch  another  table  of  young  army  officers,  —  these  men 
and  one  of  the  older  officials  dining  and  having  a  great  time  over  their  beer. 

Already  the  opportunity  for  pictures  was  manifest,  everywhere.     Just  in  these  people,  for 
instance,  one  might  gather  studies;  they  were  so  engrossed,  for  the  moment,  in  politics  and  beer. 
When  a  new  arrival  came  up,  he  approached  whoever  might  he  his  superior  and  stood  at 
salute  until  that  one  chose  to  rise  and  shake  hands  with  him. 


Hill  ,1  liivi  Hwiv  like  it,  as  we  retired  to  the  nxun. 

li.i  liiuiiilry       li|)  inclusive  —  could  not  spoil 
n;.!!  il.  iliiil  drove  us  in  so  soon, 
"<  f     W  I-  ininht  have  gone  this  day  by  diligence 

I  1 1'  .1  111  lull  u  florin  each,  Levy,  the  commercial 

II  III  >■.  Thf  diligence  would  charge  forty  cents 
il  iliLci:  luih,  im  which  we  would  have  to  pay; 
•lit  .ill. hi-  Ih'  rhca|)er,  but  more  pleasant. 

II  1  ilic  iriT«;  ihiH  despite  the  fact  we  had  over- 
I  "III  ihiiinlnTmaid. 

I  ilii.  iH-fB,  im  the  American  chances  and  peas- 
I  ■'  Ui  0,  111  iiiin-  h<iw  the  trip  came  in  mental  re- 
ii,  Itii  I  iiipB  w(-rt- Ntnall,  and  wages  low, — so  that 
liiiii  Ki'  iivi'  mirlif  in  this  land;  that,  too,  ought 
iliird  IibIi      Iihi,  would  be  a  bonanza  to  these 

III  |ii'.|  u'lil  iiMNcssed,  things  would  be  cheaper 
lui  alukrn  niiilil  )>c  replaced  by  furnaces;  cheap 
111  Hiiimi'iilB  iiiuHt  "go"  well,  for  folks  delighted 
.ml  11'  mill  h  about  these  things,  in  letters  from 
I  luiiiiv,  wi-rr  other  crying  needs.  A  threshing 
\iU\i\  III  |i|mr,  along  the  east  Adriatic,  and  be 
,iu-a'r-ia  ail  mlKhl  go  from  place  to  place. 

mill  il  ill!  kiiihIh,  mid  in  the  native  papers  we  might 
\iii,  svrir  BUHKi-slcd,  tor  these  would  be  kept  by 
.  \\\i-v  i]Uiilf(l.    Already  innumerable  American 
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se.wing  machines  were  here,  —  so  many  they  made  these  now  at  a  European  branch  factory.  A 
commercial  treaty  was  needed  with  Austria,  for  she  would  make  up  by  the  greatness  of  the  import 
what  she  might  seem  to  lose  by  the  lowering  of  the  tariff.  By  the  giving  of  these  new  things  to  the 
people,  she  would  do  much  to  quiet  the  discontent  prevalent  over  her  realm,  —  and  for  a  moment 
cause  folks  to  close  their  ears  to  the  Pan-Slav,  the  Irredentist  agitators;  this  the  more  wheq  Austria 
was  busy  with  Hungary  and  Croatia. 

There  was  a  chance,  too,  for  American  tents  among  the  simple  crop  watchers;  and  to  one  who 
could  find  a  use  for  the  ubiquitous  pomegranate  or  the  wild  fig,  there  was  a  fortune  at  hand.  The 
wild  olive,  too,  could  be  had  for  the  asking.  All  they  needed  was  Yankee  ingenuity  to  set  these 
things  to  use. 

It  was  tedious,  notwithstanding,  this  writing,  when  the  day  without  was  so  beautiful,  and  we 
could  hear  the  bells  on  passing  wagons,  much  like  cow-bells  at  home.  Otherwise  it  was  quiet, 
here  in  picture-land. 

Picture-land  it  was,  indeed;  even  in  the  night  it  had  wrought  its  effect  upon  us,  and  we 
dreamt  of  being  received  by  some  fairy  tale  Prince, — this  in  a  chamber  where  the  raised  plat- 
form or  dais  was  draped  with  American  flags,  out  of  courtesy.  The  flags  drew  aside,  and  he 
sat  within,  on  his  throne.  It  was  an  image  that  played  before  us  still,  as  we  wrote.  And  it,  too, 
urged  us  on.    We  must  hasten  to  mail  the  letters,  and  take  farewell  glimpses  here. 

We  could  see  the  magnificent  two-story  home  of  the  Railway  Management  going  up  (of  stone) 
just  opposite  the  railway  station,  —  a  military  railway  that.  Then  a  gypsy  selling  blackberries 
caught  the  eye.  Strolling  In  his  wake,  we  came  again  to  the  Bosna  in  season  for  dinner  time.  Cheap 
indeed,  can  one  feast  in  Bosnia!  Eighteen  cents  for  a  chicken;  three  for  potatoes,  mangoes,  wine, 
and  a  plum  dumpling;  then  beer  to  crown  it  all;  and  the  meal,  with  tips  included,  comes  to  just 
half  a  dollar. 

A  doctor  of  the  neighborhood  (Karl  Knotr,  his  name)  dropped  in  to  ask  that  "we  send  him 
any  old  American  stamps  we  might  have;  he  would  be  but  too  glad  to  return  something  from  Bosnia 
for  these."     Then  there  was  the  room  at  the  Weilzl  to  settle,  —  a  dollar-twenty  that  for  three 
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nights;  and  a  crown  above  for  tip.  There  would  be  season  for  a  nap  still  before  the  carriage  came. 
It  was  really  a  two-horse  landau,  this  vehicle,  —  the  driver  a  Turk.  He  called  for  us,  made 
obeisance,  and  counted  the  baggage  on  it.  Then  he  took  a  tip  of  a  dime,  graciously,  for  so  much 
of  the  service.  With  us,  inside,  he  went  after  Levi  {"Simon  Levi,  of  Trieste,  of  the  firm  of  Girolimo 
and  Simon  Levi,  Sir,"  he  used  to  put  it,  —  dealers  in  cotton  goods,  coffee,  and  the  like).  A  German 
Jew  of  Trieste  was  Levi,  but  an  agreeable  companion,  nevertheless.  Then  and  there  we  must 
again  agree  each  to  bear  our  share  —  a  dollar-twenty — ^of  the  cost  of  the  trip;  even  then  it  was 
cheaper  than  by  diligence,  thanks  to  baggage. 

It  was  quarter  to  two  when  we  started;  out  by  way  of  the  little  shops  of  the  Moslems,  one-story, 
and,  at  the  front,  in  the  opening,  having  the  wares  suspended,  where  a  window  should  have  been. 
On  the  front  counter  and  on  the  shelves  about,  within,  there  were  still  other  of  these  wares.  A  Serb 
priest  in  long  black  robe  and  with  fez  of  black  as  foil  to  a  heavy  beard  below,  and  again  some  Turkish 
women  in  gowns  of  black,  the  head  swathed  in  two  pieces  of  white  textile,  caught  the  eye.  The 
white  cloth  came  down  over  the  eyes  in  such  wise  that  the  woman  could  see  the  pavement  as  she 
walked.  Again  a  Turkish  kodja  or  priest,  in  white  turban  and  gown,  came  in  for  variety;  the  other 
turbans  were  used  in  place  of  the  fez,  as  being  warmer  in  cool  weather.  Only  a  hodja  or  pilgrim, 
Levi  claimed,  might  have  a  beard;  other  Mohammedans  were  limited  to  a  mustache.  A  green 
turban,  too,  was  another  mark  of  distinction. 

Women  sauntered  past  us,  too,  on  the  shoes  of  clogs.  Three  Bosniacs,  a-horse,  wearing  red 
fez,  dirty  white  shirt,  and  then  the  sleeveless  sheep-skin  coat,  were  passed,  as  we  entered  the  moun- 
tains. The  slopes  here  were  tilled,  a  few  trees  were  sprinkled  about  them.  Then  another  )wdja 
went  his  way,  and  Christian  Bosm'acs  innumerable  followed  behind,  the  most  of  these  a-straddle  a 
donkey,  the  creature  Ukewise  bearing  panniers.  Again,  the  peasant  would  walk  along  beside  these. 
{To  be  continued) 
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SOME  DANGERS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

iY  the  average  amateur,  danger  to  oneself  or  to  others  would  hardly  be  associated 
with  ordinary  photographic  practice.  Yet  there  are  some  elements  of  danger  as  to 
which  a  few  words  of  caution  may  not  be  amiss.  Most  developing  agents  are  very 
poisonous  in  nature,  if  taken  internally,  and  while  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the 
amateur  will  deliberately  swallow  the  developing  solutions,  there  is  always  the  pos- 
sibility of  confusion  if  the  solutions  are  stored  with  medicine  bottles,  as  is  often  done 
where  space  is  Hmited. 

Some  of  the  other  important  solutions  used  in  photography  contain  mineral  poisons  or  cor- 
rosive acids.  Solutions  should  always  be  labeled  plainly,  and  old  labels  on  bottles  should  be  washed 
ofiF  and  destroyed.  The  amateur  himself  would  probably  never  mistake  his  solutions  for  medicines, 
but  the  danger  is  mainly  to  others,  who  might  easily,  when  in  haste  and  in  bad  lights,  mistake 
them  for  internal  remedies.  Chemicals  should  always  be  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  children,  who 
may  in  play  swallow  them,  with  serious  results. 

Most  of  the  coal-tar  developers,  taken  internally,  would  cause  serious  trouble.  Pyro,  for 
instance,  is  very  poisonous,  two  grains  sufficing  to  kill  a  dog,  and  no  certain  antidote  is  known.  As 
they  are  used  in  rather  dilute  solutions,  and  have  very  disagreeable  taste,  especially  when  com- 
pounded, little  likelihood  of  poisoning  by  their  means  exists,  save  in  the  case  of  young  children. 
Poisonous  effects  externally  from  developers  are,  however,  rather  common. 

Metol  poisoning  is  now  well  known.  It  need  not  worry  the  amateur,  especially  as  the  effect 
is  cumulative  and  generally  comes  only  after  long  practice  with  metol  solutions.  Ample  warning 
is  given  the  amateurs  who  are  susceptible  to  this  chemical.  Usually  the  finger  nails  are  first  at- 
tacked, an  itching  sensation  developing  around  them,  which  should  be  the  signal  to  stop  its  use 
at  once.  Numbness  and  stiffening  of  muscles  follows,  and  a  peeling  off  of  skin.  Fortunately, 
metol  poisoning  is  an  idiosyncrasy,  and  is  not  extremely  common,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  the 
amateur  who  has  once  had  symptoms  of  this  trouble  and  does  not  discontinue  the  use  of  the  devel- 
oper. A  return  to  its  use  after  one  attack  will  quickly  bring  back  the  symptoms  and  precipitate 
trouble  anew.  Those  who  are  troubled  should  turn  at  once  to  ortol,  which  lends  itself  readily  to 
combination  with  hydrochinon  in  all  forms  of  plate  and  paper  developers,  giving  substantially  the 
same  results. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  irritation  laid  at  the  door  of  metol  is  due  not  to  the  devel- 
oping chemical,  but  to  the  alkali  used  in  connection  with  it.  Cases  have  been  known  of  skin  irri- 
tations coming  from  hydrochinon  and  rodinal  developers,  both  of  which  depend  for  their  effective- 
ness on  the  use  of  caustic  alkalies. 

The  developing  tank  makes  it  possible  for  some  of  the  metol  sufferers,  who  are  attached  to  the 
developer,  to  resume  its  use  in  moderation  for  plates,  but  it  is  in  paper  developing  that  immersion 
of  the  fingers  and  hands  is  most  common.  Finger  cots  are  a  nuisance  in  general;  the  fingers  are 
restricted  in  action,  and  many  amateurs  will  not  use  them  at  all. 

Oxalic  acid,  used  in  the  pyro  developers  as  a  preservative  of  the  pyro,  is  a  very  poisonous 
chemical  when  taken  internally.  Sixty  grains  has  been  known  to  cause  fatal  results.  Its  salts 
are  equally  poisonous.  The  principal  one,  potassium  oxalate,  is  the  main  constituent  of  platinum 
paper  developers. 

Sulphite  and  carbonate  of  soda  are  harmless.  Potassium  carbonate  and  caustic  potash  and 
soda,  used  in  developers  such  as  hydrochinon  and  glycin,  are  corrosive  and  poisonous.  In  dis- 
solving, caustic  potash  liberates  heat,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  crack  the  bottle  if  water  is 
poured  on  a  large  quantity.  The  chemical  will  bum  a  hole  in  cloth  or  in  the  flesh  when  pure  and 
fresh,  so  that  care  should  be  taken  when  breaking  up  sticks  for  weighing. 
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Sulphuric  acid  should  be  handled  with  extreme  caution.  Glass- stoppered  bottles  are  neces- 
sary for  this  chemical.  In  chemical  laboratories  great  care  is  exercised  in  mixing  sulphuric  acid 
with  water.  It  should  always  be  poured  into  the  water  or  the  developing  solution,  and  never  vice 
versa.  This  is  because  sulphuric  acid  plus  water  generates  a  great  amount  of  heat,  and  it  is  there- 
fore wise  to  stir  in  the  acid  with  a  glass  rod,  pouring  in  a  small  quantity  at  a  time  in  a  fine  stream. 
The  heat  is  thus  dissipated  by  the  large  amount  of  cold  water,  while  if  a  small  quantity  of  water  is 
poured  on  the  acid,  steam  is  generated,  and  the  corrosive  acid  may  be  thrown  up  in  the  face  by 
the  explosion. 

If  sulphuric  acid  is  dropped  on  the  clothes,  a  red  spot  will  be  produced,  and  if  not  attended 
to  at  once,  the  fabric  will  be  destroyed.  Pour  on  some  ammonia  water  at  once.  This  wiU  neutralize 
the  acid,  making  ammonium  sulphate  (which  should  be  washed  out  with  plenty  of  water),  and 
restore  the  color.  The  amateur  photographer  has  a  ready  remedy  among  his  photographic  chem- 
icals in  carbonate  of  soda  when  ammonia  is  not  available. 

If  sulphuric  acid  is  spilled  on  the  flesh  (and  the  remarks  apply  as  well  to  any  other  acid  burns), 
put  on  some  dry  sodium  carbonate  or  sodium  bicarbonate  (saleratus  or  cooking  soda).  Do  not 
put  the  hand  in  water  first,  or  the  bum  will  be  intensified. 
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Other  corrosive  acids  are  hydrochloric  (muriatic),  nitric,  glacial  acetic,  and  phosphoric,  which 
are  alike  in  respect  to  treatment  with  the  above  alkalies.  Glacial  acetic  acid  will  produce  a  blister 
on  the  skin  in  a  very  short  time,  if  a  drop  falls  on  it.  Nitric  acid  will  produce  a  red  stain  on  cloth- 
ing, which  will  not  disappear  when  counteracted  by  alkalies,  although  the  fabric  may  be  preserved. 

Occasionally  we  see  a  formula  for  etching  glass  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  but  rarely  any  caution 
as  to  its  corrosive  nature.  This  acid  is  a  solvent  of  glass,  and  can  only  be  stored  in  botdes  made 
of  gutta-percha  or  paraffine.  It  must  be  used  with  great  caution.  We  have  in  mind  a  lady  who 
wished  to  etch  and  roughen  china,  and  applied  the  acid  to  the  china  with  a  stick  of  light  pine.  The 
same  stick  was  used  constantly,  and  in  time  the  capillary  attraction  drew  up  the  acid  in  the  stick, 
so  that,  although  no  feeling  of  wetness  or  of  burning  occurred,  a  soreness  developed  in  the  fingers, 
which  later  became  numb;  the  whole  hand  blackened  and  did  not  heal  for  months.  The  safest 
way  to  etch  glass  is  by  generating  the  acid  at  the  time  it  is  needed,  by  taking  a  flouride  salt,  such 
as  fluorite,  and  decomposing  it  by  sulphuric  acid  in  a  lead  dish.  The  fumes  of  acid  produced  im- 
mediately act  on  the  glass  and  are  decomposed.  This  must  be  done  in  a  good  draught  or  out- 
doors, and  the  fumes  on  no  account  breathed. 

The  6xing  bath  seems  to  be  a  harmless  member  of  the  family  of  photographic  solutions.  We 
know  of  some  professionals  who  identify  hypo  by  tasting  it,  which  practice  is  hardly  to  be  com- 
mended.   The  sulphurous  acid  fumes,  which  come  from  freshly  mixed  acid  fixing  baths,  are  some- 
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times  obnoxious,  but  scarcely  harmful.  In  the  days  of  the  wet  plate,  when  cyanide  of  potassium 
was  the  only  fixer,  the  fixing  bath  was  handled  with  caution,  but  the  hypo  of  to-day,  while  blamed  for 
almost  every  photographic  evil,  is  not  in  the  poisonous  class,  and,  in  fact,  has  some  use  in  medicine. 

Mercury  intensificatiou  is  a  process  which  has  some  dangers.  Three  grains  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  will  produce  a  fatal  result.  Fortunately,  we  have  a  way  of  intensifying  which  will  replace 
the  poisonous  mercury  baths  in  the  redeveloping  process,  such  as  is  commonly  used  for  sepia  tones 
on  papers.  The  danger  in  using  mercury  is  in  absorption  into  the  system  through  the  pores  or  in 
cuts.  Mercury  iodide  intensifier,  known  by  the  scarlet  constituent  which  shows  in  the  mixture, 
has  similarities  to  the  bichloride  mixtures.  Copper  intensification  might  be  substituted  for  the 
mercury  processes,  if  desired.  Perhaps  the  future  will  bring  forth  some  redeveloping  method 
which  will  eliminate  the  foul  smell  of  sulphides  used  in  the  redevelopment  processes,  but  as  yet  oo 
cheap  and  efficient  substitute  is  at  hand. 

The  chemicals  used  for  reduction  of  density  of  negatives,  such  as  potassium  ferricyanide, 
and  ammonium  persulphate,  present  no  dangers.  Chemically  this  non-poisonous  nature  of  the 
ferricyanide  (red  prus.siate  of  potash)  is  curious,  ^nce  it  is  related  so  closely  to  one  of  the  most 
deadly  poisons  known  —  the  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Cyanide  was  formerly  used  in  photography  for  fixing  wet  plates,  and  is  to-day  used  in  the 
ferrotype  or  tintype  process.     Hypo,  being  better  and  cheaper,  naturally  superseded  cyanide, 
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which  is  now  used  only  occasionally  for  taking  off  silver  stains  on  negatives  or  papers  or  on  the 
hands.  The  cyanide  should  never  be  used  on  the  hands  if  there  are  any  cuts  or  broken  flesh.  The 
cyanide  of  commerce  is  impure  and  weak  in  quality,  which  probably  explains  why  many  old-timers 
have  expressed  contempt  for  precaution  in  handling  it,  but  even  nowadays  it  claims  an  occasional 
victim. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  use  cyanide.  Apply  it  with  cotton,  making  up  enough  only  for  inmie- 
diate  use.    When  through,  destroy  the  cotton  and  empty  the  solution  down  the  waste  pipe. 

The  carbon  and  gum  processes  require  bichromate  of  potash  solutions.  There  seems  to  be 
no  precautions  necessary  for  the  occasional  worker,  but  if  continued  work  is  to  be  done,  rubber 
finger  cots  had  better  be  used.  The  irritation  may  become  ulceration  if  not  attended  to.  A  mix- 
ture of  ammonia,  glycerine,  and  carbolic  acid  is  reconmiended  as  an  effectual  cure.  The  above 
remarks  apply  to  any  of  the  similar  processes  using  chromate  salts. 

In  emulsion  making,  the  silver  nitrate  used  is  poisonous,  and  also  blackens  the  skin.  The 
cadmium  salts  and  bromides,  iodides,  and  chlorides  used  are  not  particularly  harmful.  Iodine  is 
poisonous,  and  should  be  kept  away  from  ammonia,  as  it  forms  with  it  an  explosive  compound. 

There  is  no  particular  risk  in  emulsion  making,  other  than  fire  risks,  if  collodions  are  used. 
The  cadmium  salts  used  are  not  harmful,  and  the  silver  nitrate  is  so  caustic  that  it  could  hardly 
be  swallowed. 

Amateurs  are  strongly  advised  to  keep  away  from  manufacture  of  flash  powders.  There 
are  numbers  of  precautions  to  be  taken  in  such  work,  and  in  spite  of  them,  flash-powder  manu- 
facturers themselves  often  go  up  in  smoke.  If  you  must  make  the  experiment,  don't  fail  to  powder 
each  ingredient  separately.  Have  your  chemicals  dry  before  powdering,  and  use  a  clean,  dry 
mortar,  with  a  perfectly  dry  pestle.  Use  small  quantities.  Never,  under  any  circumstances  what- 
soever, attempt  to  powder  a  mixture.  Don't  use  a  hard  object  in  mixing.  Metal  must  be  avoided, 
and  the  use  of  metal  receptacles  is  absolutely  prohibited.  Roll  your  pestle  when  powdering  and 
don't  pound.  The  mixing  is  best  accomplished  by  placing  small  quantities  on  a  sheet  of  tough 
paper;  and  by  manipulating  the  sheet  by  the  ends,  the  ingredients  may  be  mixed  together  thoroughly. 

If  your  magnesium  is  impure,  or  your  potassium  chlorate  contains  nitrate  impurities,  you 
have  all  the  necessary  preliminaries  for  a  good,  hard  bang.  Red  phosphorus  should  never  be  used 
under  any  circumstances  in  an  amateur  powder.  It  should  be  obvious  that  flash  powder  should 
not  be  made  in  the  house,  nor  in  a  room  with  a  stove,  and  yet  this  latter  cause  was  the  direct  reason 
for  the  destruction  of  the  factory  of  a  prominent  manufacturer  at  a  recent  date. 

In  another  instance,  a  manufacturer  who  wished  to  test  a  new  mixture  of  flash  powder  thought- 
lessly put  some  in  a  blacking  box.  When  the  cover  was  jammed  on,  the  explosion  blew  the  frag- 
ments of  tin  into  his  hand.    A  cardboard  or  a  wooden  box  is  the  best  receptacle. 

In  flash-light  photography  the  danger  to  others  is  to  be  considered.  In  one  celebrated  flash- 
light law-suit,  damages  were  exacted  from  a  photographer  whose  flash-light  scared  a  boy  tres- 
passer. The  boy,  being  frightened  by  the  flash,  fell  off  a  sled  and  broke  his  ribs.  The  jury  could 
not  see  the  responsibility  otherwise,  and  the  photographer  had  to  pay.  The  cause  of  the  explosion 
was  the  taking  up  of  moisture  from  fog  by  the  impurities  in  the  flash  powder,  the  dry  powder  under- 
neath, confined  by  the  damp  crust,  acting  as  a  miniature  bomb.  Under  no  circumstances  put 
explosive  powder  in  magnesium  lamps,  nor  do  as  the  Western  man,  who  explained  to  the  judge  in 
his  suit  for  damaged  camera  and  injured  feelings,  that  he  put  off  the  powder  inside  the  camera. 

Now  that  cheap  flash  bags  are  available  for  home  use,  similar  to  the  big  ones  used  at  banquets, 
the  amateur  photographer  can  work  with  reasonable  safety.  For  small  flashes,  the  Eastman  Flash 
Sheets  furnish  an  ideal  method.  Lamps  for  pure  magnesium  only  are  easily  handled,  although 
carelessness  in  standing  too  near  draperies  must  always  be  watched  for.  More  accidents  have 
resulted  from  putting  compound  flash  powders  in  magnesium  lamps  than  all  other  causes  put 
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together.  The  injured  one  has  no  redress  from  the  photo  supply  dealer,  for  the  courts  have  decided 
that  the  dealer  is  an  agent  only,  and  that  it  is  presumed  that  the  purchaser  of  an  explosive  will 
take  due  care  not  to  confine  it  in  a  closed  receptacle  any  more  than  he  would  if  he  bought  gun- 
powder. Nevertheless,  it  is  customary  in  many  photo  stockhouses  to  warn  the  customer  on  each 
and  every  purchase,  as  a  matter  of  pohcy. 

Sp>eaking  of  explosions  reminds  us  of  the  4iewspaper  photographer  who  was  invited  to  a  fort 
in  Boston  Harbor  to  photograph  the  firing  of  some  big  guns.  He  set  up  his  view  camera  and  tripod 
behind  the  gun,  near  a  temporary  shanty  which  had  been  set  up,  and  when  the  gun  went  off,  the 
camera  exploded,  as  weU  as  the  shanty  behind  him,  because  there  was  no  other  way  for  the  air  to 
come  out  of  the  bellows. 

It  seems  a  little  far-fetched  to  speak  of  the  dangers  of  reflecting  cameras,  but  as  the  mirror 
reverses  rights  and  lefts,  there  is  sometimes  a  temptation  to  step  towards  instead  of  away  from,  a 
moving  train  or  automobile  when  they  begin  to  move  quickly  on  the  focusing  screen. 

Amateurs  abroad  should  avoid  photographing  near  fortifications.  The  prohibited  points  are 
usually  along  frontiers,  but  the  average  tourist  will  usually  have  difficulty  in  getting  near  enough 
with  the  camera,  on  account  of  the  guards,  to  get  into  any  serious  trouble. 

Celluloid  films  are  inflammable,  and  consequently  when  you  have  some  discarded  negatives 
which  you  wish  to  destroy,  do  not  throw  them  in  the  stove  in  quantities. 


EDITORJAL 
CXDMMENT 


ON  CRITICISM 
}  YOUNG  maa  dropped  into  the  sanctumnotlongsinceand  asked  the  editor  if  he  had  time 
1  to  look  over  a  few  prints.  As  the  editor  always  has  time  to  help  any  earnest  individual, 
he  brought  forth  a  large  collection  of  4  x  5  prints  of  various  subjects  and  ages.  The 
prints  were  looked  over  and  to  the  editor  the  result  seemed  discouraging.  Of  print 
after  print  the  roost  that  be  could  say  was,  "You  have  failed,"  "You  did  this  wrong," 
' '  You  should  have  given  more  exposure, "  ' '  You  should  have  chosen  a  different  view- 
point," etc.  After  the  prints  had  all  been  looked  at,  the  remark  was  made  to  the  young  man,  "I 
am  afraid  you  feel  very  much  discouraged  after  so  much  caustic  criticism.  Just  remember  that 
my  opinion  is  only  a  personal  opinion  and  not  worth  any  more  than  that  of  any  one  else,  and  you 
may  find  lots  of  people  who  admire  your  photographs. "  The  young  man  said,  "I  do  not  care  how 
severely  you  criticize  my  prints.    It  does  not  discourage  me  at  all  to  be  told  they  are  bad,  if  I  am  told 
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why.  My  friends  do  not  give  me  any  help.  All  I  can  get  out  of  them  is  'That's  fine,'  'I  like  that.' 
I  do  not  care  whether  a  man  likes  my  prints  or  whether  he  does  not  like  them,  if  he  will  only  tell 
me  the  reason.  When  my  friends  say  'I  like  your  print,'  and  I  know  it  is  not  a  good  one,  they  do 
not  please  me.  When  you  tell  me  that  it  is  a  very  poor  print,  and  tell  me  why  you  think  so,  you 
have  given  me  the  inspiration  to  do  better,  and  a  hint  as  to  how  to  do  better.  This  is  the  kind  of 
criticism  that  I  like,  and  the  kind  that  helps." 

We  are  not  able  to  give  personal  criticisms  to  many  of  our  readers,  nor  are  we  able  to  criticize 
as  many  prints  as  they  would  like  to  have  us.  One  print  per  month  from  a  reader  is  all  that  we 
can  find  space  to  criticize  in  the  "Portfolio, "  and  the  pressure  of  work  prevents  us  from  undertaking 
private  criticism  by  mail.  We  try,  however,  to  make  the  criticisms  in  the  "Portfolio"  helpful  in 
the  manner  outlined  above.  We  hope  that  our  criticism  is  constructive  and  not  destructive,  and 
that  in  every  instance  it  offers  some  suggestion  as  to  how  work  may  be  bettered.  If  it  does  not, 
we  regard  it  as  a  failure.  We  sincerely  trust  that  every  reader  who  sends  in  a  print  for  criticism 
will  take  it,  no  matter  how  unfavorable  it  may  seem  to  him,  as  a  hint  on  how  he  may  produce  better 
work  in  the  future. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  UNIVERSAL 

It  seems  hard  to  find  in  this  world  a  place  to  which  photography  has  not  penetrated.  Wherever 
civilized  man  goes,  the  camera  goes  with  him  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  even  those  whom  we  are 


not  accustomed  to  regard  as  our  equals  in  modern  culture  seem  to  be  taking  kindly  to  this  most 
interesting  art.  One  of  the  most  inaccessible  regions  of  the  earth  is  Chinese  Turkestan,  a  desert 
country  ringed  about  by  the  highest  mountain  chains  on  earth.  A  recent  French  explorer  has 
traversed  this  country,  and  made  most  interesting  archeological  discoveries.  With  an  account 
of  these  we  do  not  care  to  burden  our  readers.  What  interested  us  most  in  his  account  was  a  de- 
scription of  his  visit  to  Ouroumtchi,  the  capital  of  Chinese  Turkestan.  Here  he  found  in  exile 
a  man  formerly  of  great  power  in  China,  Duke  Lan,  cousin  german  to  the  late  Emperor,  and  brother 
of  the  great  boxer  chieftain  of  1900,  Prince  Touan.  In  this  memorable  uprising  of  the  Chinese 
against  the  foreigners  Duke  Lan  took  a  prominent  part,  and  as  a  result  thereof  he  was  degraded 
from  his  rank  and  banished  for  life  to  the  farthest  regions  of  the  Empire.  In  his  exile  he  kills  time 
by  taking  snap-shots  with  a  kodak.  How  films  and  chemicals  reach  this  isolated  spot  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  commerce,  but  they  not  only  traverse  ten  thousand  weary  leagues  of  sea,  river,  and 
desert  trail,  but  get  through  in  good  condition,  mute  testimony  to  the  inventive  genius  and  manu- 
facturing skill  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

OUR  MONTHLY  COMPETITION 

Although  water  seems  to  be  accessible  to  almost  every  photographer,  the  resuh  of  our  last 
competition,.  "Water  Scenes,"  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory.  A  large  number  of  prints  were 
sent  in,  but  the  standard  was  not  as  high  as  is  customary  in  our  competitions,  and  the  number  of 
Honorable  Mentions  very  small.  A  lai^e  number  of  prints  sent  in  really  belong  to  the  class  of  pure 
landscapes  or  genre.  Prizes  are  awarded  as  follows:  First  prize,  "After  the  Storm,"  by  Lizzie  M. 
Peabody;  second  prize,  "Warm  Afternoon,"  by  J.  Rattray  Wilson;  third  prize,  "Morning,"  by 
James  Thomson.  Honorable  Mentions  are  given  as  follows:  "The  Rising  World  of  Waters, 
Dark  and  Deep."  by  Beatrice  B.  Bell;  "The  Waders,"  by  T.  W.  Kihner;  "The  White  SaU,"  by 
H.  S.  Kirchberger;  "Waterfall,"  by  Carper  A.  Kreps;  "Between  Voyages,"  by  Albert  E.  Mellor. 

THE  MORAL  EFFECT  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

A  CORRESPONDENT  in  speaking  recently  of  the  effects  of  the  pursuit  of  pictorial  photography 
on  some  of  the  young  men  of  his  acquaintance,  seems  to  feel  that  this  influence  has  been  a  strong 
one  in  the  moral  well-being  of  these  young  men.  He  says,  "The  comparison  of  the  moral  status 
of  our  club  fellows  with  that  of  some  other  young  men's  clubs  that  I  know  of  leads  me  to  believe 
that  just  such  an  effect  is  going  on.  Our  fellows  are  none  of  the  good  boy  kind.  None  of  the  active 
workers  are  Sunday  men,  but  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  manliness  and  sanity  growing  more  pro- 
nounced as  the  fellows  dig  into  the  mysteries  of  art,  get  out  into  the  woods  and  fields,  and  commune 
with  nature."  This  is  surely  a  most  desirable  result,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  similar  words 
might  be  said  of  other  young  men  who  are  deeply  interested  in  photography.  Getting  back  to 
nature  is  a  strong  antidote  to  the  temptations  of  our  cities,  and  photography  as  surely  as  any  other 
hobby  takes  one  outdoors. 
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Prints  for  critUiim  under  this  heading  shtmid  be  sent  to  Frank  R.  Fraprie,   6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Only  one  by  each  rta&r  can  be  eritieiud  each  rn«nth.     Prints  are  not  Ttttirned 

after  criticism.     An  asterisk  indicates  that  the  print  is  reproduced. 

4T6.    B.  J,  Raimu.  —  "SnowiUnn  in  CenDil  Pufc."     Tbii  4TS,     Ceokoe    Incalls.  ~  Voui    imnunetl    luidicaiie    it    u 

print  pomnci  iileulnf  nloiogphefic  cjuiUl;.  insumabl;  beouise  eomplc  of  the  kind  of  foreground  nudin  wbkh  bun  of  itanl 

the  lii  wu  filled  wllh  Sj^  mnir.    The  nluci  in  the  toaw  on  the  fcui  atoc  into  increuin(  populuiliT'    Tbe  molivi  of  the  plctnTe 

groond,  bomevcr^  for  the  lunc  aaxta  do  not  «em  u  good,  and  it  ia  the  rrflectioDi  in  the  witer,  and  the  qulitr  of  this  fuitgruuud 

Kcmi  a  ui  Ihit  Ihe  piint  a  too  dufc.     The  compceiliai  i>  not  with  lb  cum  ud  mm  ol  light  and  dirk  li  nrj  plnsi^.    TIie 

[>uticiilulr  [dttsini.    The  branches  go  the  {ine  tree  at  Ihe  left  uppei  portloD  at  the  prlni,  homier,  ji  hudlr  diversified  araugh 

diDOp  anfTaccfaU:ri  and  make  a  maie  of  conflicting  adaight  linea  to  maJce  a  Btrang  IntereBt.  whf^  ifl  needed  hy  the  long  stretch  of 

In  the  npper  paitiDa  of  (ht  ticlDR.  reSeetioni  bdow.    Then  ii  a  iiule  U»  much  lop  to  Ihe  print,  and 

470.    Mn.  C  T.  Euswons.  —  "Muter  of  AH  He  Suneri."  ytt  ii  could  banUy  be  improved  by  nimming,  in  our  ajuloti. 

Your  Toung  subject  haa  adopted  a  rather  UDConvcntiofial  but  quite  480.    K.  hL  Stoeeb.  —  Your  landscape  wlthouE  a  name  ahows 

diancteiiidc  attitude.    Hx  lifting  on  Ike  late  is  good,  sod  in  evMsacc*  ot  taielnl  wo4,  bul  the  ncgatlTe  is  apparently  a  Iilfle 

same  lespects  Ibis  is  a  i«Tr  good  outdoor  portnlt.    We  do  not  like  thia.    Th«  rtsull  is  a  lack  of  Ugh  lighti  tn  the  mov  which  make* 

Ibe  Mtittide  of  the  sitter,  however,  as  the  position  of  the  legs  is  the  print  moootcmoua.     Snow  in  sunlight  should  show  soroe  high 

ungraceful  and  unpleasanL     Trim  oS  thiec  quaiten  of  an  mch  lighti,  sa  bifb  as  is  possible  lo  produce  with  the  medium  you  are 

si  Ibe  right,  left,  and  boltom,  and  you  will  caiiidenbly  improre  working  wilb.    Tbe  curve  of  the  road  to  the  bridge  is  graceful, 

tbe  amngenieiit.  and  ibil  laUei  object  fumlabea  a  paasible  point  of  siTocig  Interest. 

*4T7.     Eabl  J.  HonBU.  —  "Just  Giris."     This  Is  verr  food  Tbe  print  would  gsln  materially  bf  trimming  abDUI  me  inch  from 

tM-iinit-«i  work,  and  an  interesting  grouping.     Updoubtedly  the  the  botlom  and  three  quarter!  ol  an  inch  from  the  top^  '■***"ti"g 

picture  Is  enmnelf  [leasing  lo  the  subiecu,  and  wc  bHve  no  fault  the  thafie  from  ■  vertical  to  a  boriioalal  iccluitfe. 

10  Snd  with  It  as  an  outdoor  group.  481.     HnniY   C    Wa».  — Your  unnamed   laodnpe   auffett 

478.     WiLuuiJ   Maule.  —  "Ruins  of  an  Old   MiB."     Your  fromoieol  the  faults  which  we  most  crannunly  fird,  that  is,  UDder- 

[<ctnie  doa  not  Live  up  to  ill  litk.  as  the  ruiu  of  Ibe  mlP  am  to  eiposure,  and  over-devdopmenL     The  shadows  of  the  rocks  in 

far  in  Ibe  background  and  merge  so  ooopleteiir  into  Ibeir  surround-  the  fuegmuid  are  jet  black,  the  sky  is  pure  white,  without  grada- 

Ings  that  It  is  rather  difficult  to  discern  them.    II  it  were  not  for  tion.    II  Is  a  self-evident  fact  that  you  have  l«t  some  vidua,  uid, 

Ihe  chlmnBT  Ibis  would  make  a  nthet  plcannf  landscape.     The  therefcn,  tbe  print  must  be  untrue  in  ia  range  of  loaet.    In  compoal- 

iwtep  of  Oa  SDow-coreied  >bafe  ia  my  graceful,  and  the  mau  tion  it  seeou  to  m  that  the  heavy  niass  of  rocks  hi  the  right  hand 

ot  neei  in  Ibe  upper  left-hand  miner  balances  ibe  snow  below  it  s{de  is  too  proralneiit,  throwing  the  vrhcie  priat  out  of  belantz. 

wry  well.    Tbe  pictnn  la  a  little  man  diffused  than  is  necessary,  fgj^    g^  Faura.™.  ~  Your  Undtape  show*  careful  technical 

but  has  good  qualily.eicept  for  the  snow,  which  is  a  trifle  lacking  wort,  and  la  a  record  ol  a  l4(«ing  spot.    Tbe  vistt  lh»ugh  Ibe 

'"'''''>''  trees  Is  eicellenlly  chosen,  and  the  valuea  preserved  through  lo  the 


tree  at  the  right,  or  else  made  il  occup 

y  a  position  Kim 

what  nearer 

be  better. 

4M.    M.  H.  Bni.-Il  is  rather 

difficult  to  maice  a  wholly 

pleasing  pictuie  of  sich  a  bwe-ltabed 

chosen  lor  your  central  object.    With 

the  b«r  and  not 

gmceful  biucbn  spnwied  against  a 

pute  *Ute  sky. 

■  confusion  of  angles  which  the  eye  • 

loesWare  to 

dwell  upon. 

1  by  O^mi^  , 

m  inch  and 

three  quarters  from  ihe  top,  and  iboi 

»lf  from  Ibe 

484.  Juuts  A.  BonmniN.  — ■■TheCbaldnin."  This  Is  a  spot 
which  undoubtedly  is  attractive  to  the  eye,  and  as  you  saw  it  with 
the  sun's  rays  dancing  upon  the  water,  it  probably  was  a  most 
brilliant  spectacle.  As  you  have  traosfctted  it  to  paper,  however, 
it  fails  to  give  the  imjvenion  wbich  you  desire  Tbe  eye  does  not 
readDy  appreciate  the  true  relation  of  near  objects  in  down  hiU 
EARL  J.  HOUSER       perspective,  and  it  takes  some  link  study  In  umlcriund  the  relation 


4S5.    FISHING  O.  R.  PHLEGAR 

ol  the  vbjccls  here  ^am^yrd.    T1i£  water  nuhioff  lo  the  brink  of  difficuJt  opcratioD,  apedailj  in  aelecliiig  an  UDfoicumbered  liew- 

the  Ulfl  doH  not  Rive  m  tnu  unFraolon.  and  i(  waa  vdj  aftrr  aome  point.    It  saeraa  to  ui  duit  you  have  not  ejpceed  thkl  [wint  quite 

Utde  study  that  kc  were  sUe  to  make  out  the  charatm  of  the  xene  as  much  ai  would  be  derinUe.    The  ibadowi  aie  a  Utde  bit  denat, 

here  jv^exntBd.  that  ii  to  lay,  water  ruahing  from  the  olncrver  although  the  middle  tma  leera  to  be  well  roidtfed.    Then  la, 

Kmanl  the  brink  of  a  small  waterfall.  however,  so  much  In  the  picture,  that  the  eye  >— ™—«  codhued, 

•185.    O.  R.  Pmueou.— "Fishing."    Tbia  it  a  print  of  very  and  we  would  luggeit  thai  you  would  do  well  lo  cJkooae  tnbjetu 

ddighlful  quality,  true  in  i*luei,  and  of  tlie  most  eicellent  tfrbnlral  mntalning  somewhat  len  detail;  in  other  wofda,  inozv  abnple  land- 

meril  in  every  rrapecL    It  la  alao  a  nuat  beautiful  acene,  and  [icaa-  scapes  than  the  confusicm  of  the  nibtrop^cal  iwamp.    In  this  par- 

Intdy  compaaed.    The  only  thing  m  the  picture  which  we  do  not  Ilcular  idat,  the  Induiion  of  the  two  young  ladis  at  the  left  side 

like  ii  the  fijiierman  who  gives  It  it)  title.    Tbia  Uack  spot  li  not  waa  not  advisable.    There  was  enough  material  hen  for  ■  picture 

Weil  jjaced,  and  detracts  from  the  Interest  of  the  picture  in  our  if  you  had  used  only  about  two  inches  and  three  quarters  of  the  left. 

eyes.    If  he  had  not  been  present  sikI  the  camera  had  been  placed  band  side  of  the  picture. 

a  litde  diflerenUy,  so  as  10  bring  the  tree  at  the  li^t  >  trifle  farther  487.    Miss  G,  Hu«Ea.-'"The  Mist  on  the  Monnlain. "    Thla 

into  the  pictun.  we  srouW  have  had  Utde  criticism  la  nuke  ol  this  la  an  inleiestfaig  picture  of  a  natural  pbcDonnm  and  makes  a  good 

print.  record  of  the  mist  layer  floating  aa«s  the  flanks  of  the  great  pcak- 

iM.    J.  FnANK  Cmiis.  —  "Sytvan  Drapery."    Photognpliy  in  The  componlioD  of  the  trees  in  the  foreground,  however,  is  HOI 


490.    SNOW  SCENE  R.  E.  HERRICK 


the  branches  of  (1; 


ia  under -etpDSKl,    Trimming  jt 


ad,  a  wboUy  unnHlurBJ  isndilion  dI  affaira.  The  only  pcaai- 
making  this  print  presentable,  a  10  trim  off  at  about  the 

<  the  Hbow.  The  fare  Hems  (o  be  a  little  lacking  in  tci- 
onlhf  whole  [lie  upper  halt  ol  the  porliail  is  « ialrlj  tiedil- 


bul  olheii 


It  but  lilLle  impToven 


493.  C.  W  Cbahei.  — This  priol  has  an  eicelleni  idea,  and 
would  make  a  very  b(>d<<  Ulusmiii'e  pirluie  Here  il  a  Hide  belter 
ledmically-  Work  oi  this  kind  should  be  in  good  locus,  and  this 
is  uihiharp  all  over-  This  imparls  In  some  respecis  a  very  pleasing 
quality  to  the  ralher  unatlrnctive  background,  bul  detlMB  from 
the  satisfaction  of  the  eye  in  dwelling  upon  the  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground,  which  should  be  somewhat  belter  dehned.    It  is.  of  course, 

wlLhout  usinii  a  reflectinR  camera. 


FotUMi  a.  Hanh 


Reynold's  Creek  —  Winter,  ■' 
the  bottom.    The  n 


of  this  print,  and  nearly  two  inches  fr 
will  then  be  worthy  of  careful  enlargei 
of  very  pleewig  lines  and  ucellent  Rm 
and  the  rendering  of  the  snow  valuea  ar 
and  the  composiUoo  is  also  eicdlenl. 

•4»0.  R,  E.  BemtCK,— Vour  liltle  snow  scene  b  vei 
technical  work,  but  suffen  artistically  through  having  twc 
thereby  dividmg  Ihe  interest,  Vou  can  make  one  picture  I 
ming  a  half  inch  to  the  right  of  the  most  prominent  tree,  a 
cuning  a  little  bit  froi 

tnade  by  trimmmg  one  hall  inch  to  Ibe  left  of  the 
possibly  a  little  from  the  right  edge  of  the  picture, 
trimmings  will  be  an  imFn>veD>enl  cm  the  pre»nt  an 

•»B1.  John  H.  WqBiiAcs,-VDUf  pastoral  Ian 
to  us  as  a  very  delightful  ptclure,  and  we  agree  wi' 
atmospheric  rendering  is  very  pleasing.  It  seems 
branch  in  the  ioreground  ifi  a  trifle  distnicling. 


the  giri.    Aside  from  this,  howevr 
the  picture,  and  we  feel  Ehal  you  have 

4M,    F.    C.   lawra.  — "HUlside 
excellent  technical  work,  and  the  coc 


rs  already  present 


494. 


-r  K.  Eus 


id  we  most  decidedly  object  to  having  Ibe 

fortunate  that  they  are  so  closely  grouped  together,  as  it  would 
have  helped  Ihe  pictorial  effect  if  their  grouping  were  more  open. 
The  print  shows  signs  of  under.eiposurv  jqd  overKlevrlopmeot. 
We  should  be  glad  to  have  you  send  in  your  description  of  the  tUtinf 
camera  bed  damp  for  our  deianmenl  of  "Practical  Hints." 
IM,  Bl-.dettf  H*>«iaoN.-''.^  Young  ,^meriean.'■  Your 
anding  beside  a  group  of  camton  lialls  higher 


than 


lilde  I 


satisfactory  than 


very  soft  and  pleasing  print,  in  which  the  uninteresting  dlitance 
is  so  subdued  as  to  giie  a  good  atmospheric  effect.  The  quality  of 
the  water  is  eicelleol.  and  Ihe  gricelul  arch  of  the  bninche»  make* 

498.  CLiFn)itDKi>K.  —  "Presb)'terian  Church."  Youhavenol 
chosen  Ihe  best  point  of  view  tnm  which  to  take  this  picture,  assum- 
ing that  the  proper  point  was  clear  for  the  placing  oj  your  camera. 


From 
by  11: 


telegraph  pcde  in  front  of  the  t 


Itoni.  this  .should  have  been 
y  verticil     If  no  riling  front 


n  he  able  10  gel  the  lower  on  the  plait 
■bmlulely  level. 

4W.    (iEoai^E  A.  Nelwh.  —  "Redcclions."    We  hai-e  no  he 
latioo  in  saying  that  there  arc  possibilities  of  a  most  pleasing  picn 


.    Theg 


atid  light  grays  atid  white,  and  depriving  the  picture  of  the  atrcngth 

which  it  should  hav'e.   The  halation  against  the  sky  is  alwunplcaHng- 

•SOO.    AiTHi-B  W.  Sr,  Claw,— '■Breaking  the  News."    This 


imple  of  the  pictorial  pi 


491.    LANDSCAPE 


JOHN  H.  WURD.\CK 


.    EuioiiE  McGusHiH.  —  We  a 


«97.    A  QUIET  STREAM 


miLO  o(  tlilit«n ; 


JO  alunt  FipDSUTps  uid  longer  i 


le  dtf.    We  would  i- 


Itsulti  In  this  way  It 

SIK.  L.W,  H«tEr.  — "OuHoraDiive."  This  is  u  ucdlcnl 
ipedmcn  of  strnightiorward  photographic  work,  with  comet  ei- 
posurc,  dcvclopTHat,  and  priDlin^.  It  b  a  firal-claaa  rroird  photo- 
grafjt^  and  undoubtedly  a  source  of  great  Katlsfa^tion  to  tfaost  who 
an  inleresled  in  Ihc  bovB  who  are  photographed. 

501  F.  C.  W.  — "Fnaly  Mora."  This  lubfecl.  '  grove  of 
tien  loaded  with  Ice  and  jdwlogniiJied  again;!  tlie  >ky,  is  a  most 
difficult  one  to  adequately  reproduce,  and  ne  do  not  feel  that  you 
have  met  with  eolire  success.  One  oreit  mistake  vhich  you  made 
wmA  to  endeavor  to  include  far  loo  much  in  your  print.  A  few  trees, 
interestln^y  arranged  agabtst  a  bachgrouDd  of  hills  or  olher  Upra 
In  the  distance,  would  have  msjie  ■  more  interesting  subject  thao 
Ihis  dcady  cniwdcd  gron. 

•50*.  Faxa  E.  Ciem .— "  Foctrait. "  This  is  a  most  dignified 
and  satisfactory  productiou.  equal  in  many  respects  to  (he  work 
of  many  good  profcsstoDal  operators,  sad  we  have  litUe  but  praise 
for  (be  trealmenl.  II  would  be  advL'able  to  bring  out  the  bollom 
of  the  chair  a  little  more  lo  make  evident  what  supports  lie  sillcr. 

*tOS.  Hehbv  Ebusen.— "Toward  Spring  "  As  we  have  said 
before  this  month,  the  photographing  of  leafless  trees  is  a  lalher 
difficult  fob.  Vou.  however,  have  succeeded  in  making  a  very 
(   picture  frotn  (he  grouping  which  you  have  chosen. 


one.  In  this  soElcaed  print  you  have  a  very  pleasing  feeling  of 
aUnoi|JierT.  and  the  quality  of  the  snow  and  water  is  gready  im- 
proved. Possibly  if  you  had  been  able  to  make  the  group  of  trees 
on  the  right  a  linle  more  prominent  and  ccaupicuoufl  it  would  have 
helped  the  compositioD-  This  might  have  been  accompUsbed  hj 
shifting  your  camera  aomewhal  to  the  right  and  somewhat  nearer 
these  ItHS.    As  It  stands,  however,  we  find  the   print  quite  satis- 

•60fl,  Cms,  Ksws.— "The  Thief,"  There  is  evidenilj  some 
mistake  in  regard  lo  Uus  picture,  which  you  slate  received  no  award 
in  the  competition  for  which  it  was  entered.  When  the  prini  ap- 
peared in  the  "Portlolio"  we  recognized  it  as  having  been  Bul>mitltd 
a  that  an  Honorable 


n  had  been  awanled  to 


I  judged  si 


,    Tbis; 


mentioned.  The  original  list  of  awards  having  been  destroyed 
ii  ia  impossible  forusiKiw  lo  locate  the  mistake,  for  which  vre  tender 
you  our  apologies.  This  is  an  ejicellent  [Hcture.  and  as  you  say 
must  hai-e  required  much  patience  lo  obtain.    Il  is  of  the  type  of 

•SOT.  R.  L.  HUMTER.— "Preparing  the  Stew."  This  ii  an 
excellent  piece  of  pbolography  The  print  which  you  have  sent 
m  is  in  our  opinion  consideiably  too  dark,  and  would  be  improved 
by  less  exposure  in  printinii.  The  quality  of  (he  water  in  the  back- 
grnuid  is  very  nice,  and  the  placing  of  the  &gure  by  the  fire,  which 
is  Ihe  principal  object  of  imeresl,  could  hardly  be  bettered.  We 
would  suggest,  however,  (hat  a  litde  ^-unning  down  of  the  sky  appear- 
ing through  the  trees,  and  considerable  darkemng  of  Ihe  stake  at 


£13.  Robert  Ekvuh.  — "  Siuuct  on  Liks  Gsffgc"  Tlili 
pictun  oDDBlna  mo  muiiF  hotiiontiil  Ijnw  Id  aunpoc  wdl  la  uif 
cue.  lod  the  clouds  bioJien  in  ihredi  uid  diivm  by  l  ttrtjDg  breeie 
4o  Pol  htrmoiiLze  with  the  horizoiitAl  Lino  of  the  ihcoe  uid  the  wtCei. 
The  print  waa  soiimiilc.  ■nyway,  Ibal  prinlinB  it  through  doth  doei 
not  beip  EEUttera  kl  all,  but  ia  a  lerioua  deUcemeoL  The  mountiog 
is  also  too  CDDspicuouB  m  chamcter,  uid  the  taoH  of  print  aad 

•614,  Geoboe  B.  Mius.— "The  Brook."  Thii  ii  an  eicellenl 
print  of  a  nthar  interEsting  apoc,  and  pooeaies  tedmitai  merit. 
There  is  too  much  in  the  picture,  however,  the  muifold  details 
confusing  the  eye  sod  Dot  aUowing  it  to  rest  long  at  any  particular 
ipoL  The  stones  in  the  ioreground  and  rivtr  banli  are  lar  too  wbiB 
and  ahodd  be  toned  dovn. 

SIS,  W.  J.  Skjth.  — Vourpiintolairaterfallhashadlanloag 
eipoaure,  so  that  the  water  has  eaticely  loM  its  character.  Of  course, 
la  ^ch  a  dark  spot  it  would  have  been  impossible  (o  get  detail 
in  the  rocks  and  sunoundings  without  over-exposing  the  water. 
The  only  practicable  method  ia  such  cases  is  to  make  two  uposures, 
one  for  the  water  and  one  for  the  s 


SIB.  Thohas  R.  Hughes.  — "A  Winding  Stream."  This 
a  pHnl  showing  good  technical  work  and  j^ea^og  atmosphe 
It  contains  too  much,  however.  The  pJincipal  oMecl  is  the  t 
on  the  right,  and  you  have  a  T^easing  vista  on  each  side  of  t^ 
Trim  oS  Ihc  tree  and  all  to  the  right  of  it,  and  about  one  hall  in 


!  the  p 


in  the  foTcKTOund  should  be 


500.     BREAKING  THE  NEWS  ARTHUR  W.  CT.  CLAIB 


■e  locally  applied  tc 


impllihed  b 


the  left  would  help  msiters.     Thi 

We  would  suggest  also  that  the  le 

left-hand  comer  do  HOI  add  to  the  effect  o[  the  print,  and  the  barbed 

•fiOS.  F.  E.  RuTBEaroBD.— "Mildred."  This  is  a  very  plea^ng 
portrait,  a  little  hit  too  strong  in  Its  contrasts,  perhaps,  hut  well 
conceived  and  executed.  The  flesh  tones  on  the  Face  are  imeresling, 
but  the  lights  m  the  hand,  book,  and  dnss  should  be  very  much 
subdued. 

Stn.  C.  A.  Sakcent.  — "A  Glimpse  ol  the  River."  This  print 
is  technically  very  good,  and  shows  canful  work  on  the  part  of 
the  maker.  The  principal  bcaui)>  of  the  scene  lies  in  the  beautiful 
water  in  the  foreground,  and  we  would  auggest  that  a  much  more 
pleasing  effect  would  be  obtained  by  ""^^j  this  the  most  promi- 
nent part  of  the  picture.  This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  trinuning 
heroically  from  the  top  of  the  print,  taking  off  about  one  inch  and 
thrte  cjUBTters,     The  hoiiaon  will  thereby  be  brought  high,  the 

SIO.  A.  N.  FEHiMis.  —  " Along  the  DuPage  River."  This 
print  shows  dMinct  evidence  in  the  appearance  of  the  water  that 
(he  eipctture  was  not  instantaneous,  and  yet  it  seems  to  have  been 
insufficient  aa  la  evident  by  the  entire  lack  of  details  in  the  shadows 
of  the  trees.  Ovenievelopment  is  indicated  by  the  pure  white  sky. 
which  overbslancxB  the  rest  of  the  lecture.  The  comporilioo  is 
at  fault  in  that  the  only  point  of  interest,  that  to  which  the  rivet 


Sll,     E.  Stani, 

EY  Thomas. 

—  "Sunlight  and  Shad 

ow."    Tl 

uds,  but  1 

the  landscape 

below  the 

tr>'  atlistic  pii 

his  the  la 

ndscapebelo. 

*  should! 

ofhorieo 

ntal  lines  like 

thia.  whi 

would  be  fitted  mi 

ich  better  by 

low-lying 

S12.     John  W. 

L»t.-"On 

the  Pawl 

luiet."    This 

i>~a  nth 

Iloiing  landscape 

,  hut  the  slraii 

Hht  linen  < 

ilthedamscr 

CBS  the  ioi 

SO*.     PORTRAIT 


FHED  E.  CROM 


(gncd  down,  n  Oxy  b 
OD  the  light  would  b]r  iU 

BIT.  J.  W.  C.  GniJsra.  —  "Tbt  CalumtL"  The  lethnicil 
•oik  mi  Ihla  innl  ii  in  bodk  respecti  eicclLeni,  the  douda  md 
Uodwape  bdng  ciblsiiicd  on  the  nmc  negative  in  atisEBctorT  values. 
The  eipoure  Is  nther  thort,  however,  lor  the  buabes  in  Iheii  imnie- 
diate  foregnniiid,  and  Ihla  dark  spot  detracia  from  Ihe  beauty  of  Ibe 
tc*to(lhe[itinl.  The  piint  ilsdi  Beems  lo  be  streaked  in  some  man- 
Der  which  we  calmut  quite  exjiiain,  but  UDdoubledlr  you  could 
make  a  better  one  {rom  the  uegslive. 

filS.  M.  M.  Knowlze-  —  Your  unnamed  print  ia  a  tnuucripl 
of  a  beaudful  Ipot.  and  ihnrs  good  technical  work.  It  seems  to 
IU,  bowcver,  tlmt  rou  might  bsve  improved  Ibe  amngement  at 
Ibis  place.  The  mrrhaogiDi  tree  on  the  right  adda  to  Ihe  eflett 
of  the  vista,  but  the  leafless  brancbea  on  the  left  do  not  hoimoniie 
well  with  Ihe  rest  ol  Ihe  wooded  landscape.  The  Itumis  in  the 
»  coospicuoui.    Prob»bly  there  is 


might  >e 


through  ■  leafy  tnme 

SIS.  CH*sLEsE.McKeE.  — ■■OveriheHni."  Itisadiffioili 
task  to  make  a  hill  look  like  a  bill  in  a  idiDtogn[:li.  and  it  is  almost 
mential  for  this  purpofe  to  use  a  long  focus  lens  and  photograph 
from  a  rather  high  standpomL  This  panicular  piiot  does  not  give 
ua  the  imptewioD  of  billiness.  as  Ibe  rood  looks  almost  level.  In 
order  to  make  a  picture  at  this  particular  apot  you  should  compress 
your  materia]  consideratdy.  Trimming  ofl  one  ball  inch  fmm  the 
rigbi-himd  aide,  and  two  and  one  half  fnan  the  left  would  ouke 
a  much  more  interealing  pirlorc-  Your  clouds,  however,  are  too 
Btroug.  espedally  near  the  horizon,  where  (he  dark  pitrbea  shotdd 
be  lightened  up  considerably. 

B20.  Jos.R.PooLe.  —  "SceilealT  Wharf."  This  is  a  famous 
■pot  lor  [lutocrai^  In  Bosidb.  but  of  all  the  countless  tbouamds 


808.    TOWARD  SPRING 


HENRY  ERIKSEN 


that  have  been  made  there,  few 
The  Bcene  ia  so  confused  and  on 
omtoaded  with  details,  aa  is  tl 
also  at  inult,  the  sky  being  to 
impoaaible  (or  yai  to 

521.  L.  WOODIN.  — Vour  print  of  a  walerfall  anted  in  lie 
represent  a  KEne  which  was  undoubtedly  eitrcmely  interesting, 
but  la  not  paiUculariy  adapted  to  make  an  ulistir  pbolognph, 
Tbx  fall  being  divided  into  two  halres.  ofiers  two  points  of  inlerrdt, 
neither  ol  which  is  subordinaled  lo  the  other.  The  intmductiaD 
also  oi  the  dtarordanl  demeiu  at  ibe  figure  on  top  of  the  rock,  and 
the  uidy  msile  in  the  upper  part  of  the  picture  ia  fatal  to  artistic 
auccesa.  The  jncture  could  be  much  improved  by  trimming  three 
inches  from  Ibe  lop. 

622,  C.  S.  Reymoub.  —  "Lake  Freighters  enieiing  Canal." 
E  rESpects  Ihia  la  a  very  inlerestlng  peint,  Ibe  (tmospbetic 


quality  being  m 


D,  however,  you  hi 


If  one  were  considerably  fanber  bark  in  the  picluie,  the  amnge- 
ment would  he  much  improved. 

S23.  Thouas  C.  BAUom.  — "Santa  Anna  Ford."  This 
picture  ii  uodec-eipoaed  and  overnjevelaped,  abowing  comidenlile 
halation  at  the  lop,  jet  black  abadows,  and  chalky  high  li^ta. 
The  arrangement  would  have  been  much  improved  had  you  set 
your  camera  farther  down  or  up  stnam.  so  as  to  have  it  running 
through  the  lecture  in  diininishing  perspeclii-e.  The  abaolutdy 
horirontal  further  hank  is  a  serious  defect  in  the  arrangement. 

fiI4.  Wnj.lMlL.Cuwro»i.-~"Ca3t]esolthe  Virgin."  Thia 
is  a  very  interesting  spot  and  well  worthy  of  expowig  a  piale.  You 
have  oat,  however,  got  the  peDnaded  rocks  io  sharp  focus  which 
you  should  Hrtainly  have  done  in  a  picture  of  this  cbaractel.  A 
little  more  exposure  would  also  have  helped  out  the  ahadows  in  Ihe 


KW.     THE  THIEF 


S07.    PREPARING  THE  STEW 

iJdrcn.    Curiosity  is  depicted  oa  every  lioetmi 

k.  ScHNUTiimAns.  —  "  Pelt  BlosBms. "  Thii 
lelT  difficult  one  to  iBtiifactorily  pontay.  Th 
:st,  thai  la»  □[  detail  in  the  petals  seenu  lo  bi 


R,  L.  HUNTER 


■ben  ;du  looucd  on  the  squaw,  both  the  papdosc  v 
iapDosp's  tfei  were  not  so  coDspicuously  turned  ii 


too  crowded  to  enable  a  salisfattoty  pitlorial  arrangement  to  be 

632,    FiANi  A.  SlABi.  — -Taking  on  the  Mail."    This  is  an 

made. 

interestinf  record  oi  one  of  the  evenu  famQUr  to  every  voyager 

627,    G,  C.  CLEAVEi..-"SoiUight  on  theClifls,"    Thb  pdol 

OD  the  AUanlic    II  cannot  be  said  to  possess  any  ineJit  amQunt 

Mem>  to  be  nniewhal  defident  In  valuu.    The  snow-dad  peak 

of  pictorial  ineril,  as  the  inlecesls  ol  the  various  objects  in  Ihe  fore- 

is not  pure  while  nor  do  any  ol  the  shadows  allain  die  deepest 

ground  are  loo  strong  lo  allow  attention  to  be  directed  to  the  mail 

tone  pt»sible  wilh  the  japer.    A  paper  with  while  .lock  would  have 

boat  in  the  distance.    A  gaslight  or  platinum  print  would  jivhably 

been  more  suitable  ior  this  pfinl  than  the  cream  paper  which  you 

be  preferaUe  to  the  medium  you  have  adopted. 

533.    Milk  J.  B.i™a.-"Ponrait  Sludi."    lo  our  opinion 

abrupl  biUsidE  occupies  loo  great  a  >po«,  while  the  peaks  in  Ihe 

the  lighling  of  this  picture  is  loo  Hat,  and  Ihe  eyes  loo  rtaring.    The 

head  scemn  to  be  thrown  loo  far  iorwaid,  and  the  mass  of  the  heir 

A  picture  which  is  all  middle  distance  is  rarely  interesting. 

logelher  with  Ihe  shadow  in  Ihe  background  is  rather  heavy.    The 

SJ8.    CiAaiKCT  A,  SwoYza.  — "The  Mountain  at  Evening." 

placing  in  Ihe  space  is  intereating  and  the  profile  il  good. 

S3f.    H,  M,  BuooKS,  —  Your  portrait  of  a  Udr  with  a  book  is 

«n«inly  does  not  eive  the  impression  of  twUight,  as  the  sky  has 

u  much  brilliancy  as  it  would  have  at  midday. 

There  are  one  or  two  diatracling  delaOa,  n.ch  as  the  high  light  on 

m.    Rov  J.  SAWYE«.-"The  Meadow  BroA."    11  you  desire 

Ibe  arm  ol  the  chair,  the  cushions,  and  the  (a»,  which  could  with 

the  brook  to  be  the  most  importaol  obiect  In  this  picture  we  would 

advantage  be  loued  down,  and  Ihe  light  on  the  nose  should  also 

suggest  that  you  aim  oH  at  least  one  half  inch  or  possibly  a  little 

mon  From  the  lop,  thereby  subordinating  the  tree  and  making  it 

63S,    A,   H.    CLAail.-"Storm   Clouds."     Your  camera   was 

the  highcsl  lights.    The  a 


■lined  by  weskenbig 


winted  loo  high  m  this  ; 


630.  Maml  E.  GtiUD.  — "Up  Ibe  Creek."  ' 
sufleis  from  Ibe  common  amaleui  fault  ol  deaulng  li 
much.  You  can  with  sdvanlage  sacrifice  an  inch  and 
the  uninteresting  trees  at  the  right,  and  possibly  three 
al  the  left,  thereby  much  simpliiring  Ihe  composition. 
cal  work  is  good  with  the  einption  thai  the  sky  is  lo 
should  have  more  votue- 

2ga 


antnge  be  siicriliced  lu  she 
Ihis  been  done  you  woul 

We  cannot  find  much  in 


.    The. 


SU.    THE  BROOK  (lEORGE  B.  MILES 


■    E.  RVTHtKl'XiRD 


I  MUST  again  impress  upon  my  American  readers 
that  cheir  prints  will  have  to  be  ready  for  the  London 
exhibitions  quite  a  month  earlier  this  year.  I  was 
a  little  previous  in  announcing  the  locale  of  the  R.  P.  S. 
exhibition  as  The  Oil  Institute,  as  at  the  last  moment, 
for  reasons  into  which  I  need  not  enter,  the  arrange- 
ments were  altered  and  the  Gallery  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colors  taken  at  5a  Pall 
Mall  E,  a  gallery  well  known  to  Americans,  as  it 
has  been  the  home  of  the  Salon  Exhibition  for  some 
years  past.  The  exhibition  will  open  there  on  August 
20,  and  will  consist  of  four  sections, —  the  Pictorial, 
which  will  occupy  the  Salon  Gallery,  and  also  two 
other  rooms  which  will  accommodate  the  Color, 
Technical     and     Scientific,     and     Natural     History 

From  this  il  will  be  seen  that  the  Trade  and  Pro- 
fessional Sections  will  have  to  be  abandoned  this 
year  for  want  of  space.  Should  any  of  our  readers 
intend  to  be  in  England  in  August  they  should  note 
that  there  will  be  a  Press  View  on  August  ig  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  reception  by  the 
president  and  council,  followed  by  a  private  view  of 
the  pictures.  The  lecture  arrangements  will  be  pub- 
lished later.  The  selecting  committee  for  the  pictorial 
sections  will  consist  of  Messrs.  A.  H.  Blake,  M.  A., 
Harold  Holcroft,  M.  A.,  F.  C.  S.,  E.  T.  Holding,  F.  R. 
P.  S..  C.  F.  Inslon,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  Alex  Keighley.  Furley 
Lewis,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  and  Arthur  Marshall,  F.  R.  P.  S., 
A.  R.  I.  B.  A.  The  exhibition  will  remain  open  till 
September  16  from  ten  to  six  and  from  seven  till 
ten  daily.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  sending  in  date, 
which  generally  precedes  the  opening  by  about  three 
weeks,  will  consequently  come  about  the  first  week 
in  August,  and  will  involve  the  preparation  and  des- 
patch of  American  pictures  quite  early  in  the  summer. 
I  may  also  add  thai  as  in  last  year's  exhibition  we 
only  hung  two  hundred  frames  and  the  gallery  at 
Pall  Mall  is  considerably  smaller,  the  reasonable  con- 
dition is  that  even  fewer  than  last  year  will  be  hung, 
which  means  a  somewhat  drastic  and  searching  selec- 
tion. Exhibitors  should  send  along  their  best  work 
and  not  trust  to  luck  in  any  way,  but  to  hard  work 
and  a  high  standard  of  production. 
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The  London  Salon  of  Photography  shapes  extremely 
well,  but  there  are  no  new  facts  to  chronicle  about 
it  since  I  last  wrote,  except  that  the  date  of  opening 
will  probably  be  September  i,  and  it  will  remain  open 
till  October  7.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  will  mean, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Royal,  the  sending  over  of  the 
American  work  certainly  a  month  earlier  than  usual. 

The  Fedekation  of  Recokh  and  Sukvey  Societies 
I  do  not  know  on  what  lines  the  record  and  survey 
work  is  done  on  your  side,  but  over  here,  at  any  tale, 
we  have  had  a  great  muddle  for  some  time.  Much 
excellent  work  deserving  of  all  praise  has  been  done, 
but  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  overlapping  amongst 
both  societies  and  individuals.  There  has  been  no 
recognized  head  or  central  department.  Some  men 
are  working  quite  alone,  and  many  on  wrong  lines, 
for  want  of  information  and  assistance.  A  meeting 
was  held  at  the  R.  P.  5.  a  few  weeks  ago  to  consider 
the  question  of  federating  the  societies  and  uniting 
the  individuals  and  of  establishing  a  central  body 
to  encourage  and  help  the  work  in  all  possible  ways, 
and  to  prevent  overlapping,  by  keeping  a  register  of 
work  already  done.  The  scheme  met  with  much 
favor  from  those  who  attended,  and  it  was  felt  that 
not  only  photographic  bodies  should  join,  but  also 
the  representatives  of  learned  societies,  of  public 
libraries,  and  of  municipal  and  other  authorities. 
The  general  scheme  would  be  something  after  the 
style  of  the  Affiliation  of  Photographic  Societies,  of 
which  many  of  my  readers  have  heard.  A  provisional 
committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  details  and  lay 
them  before  the  adjourned  meeting. 

The  One-Man  Show  of  the  Work  of  E.  O.  Hoppt 

We  have  been  particularly  fortunate  in  the  matter 
of  one-man  shows  lately,  for  after  Keighley  we  get 
"Hopp^."  They  are  poles  asunder  as  regards  method 
and  subject,  and  yet  both  extremely  good  and  exceed- 
ingly interesting  workers.  Perhaps  Hopp£  never 
showed  to  better  advantage  than  in  this  exhibition. 
It  is  no  small  praise  to  say  so,  as  a  one-man  exhibition 


U'thc  ruin  of  many  a  pictorial  reputation.  Perhaps 
the  chief  characteristic  of  the  collection  is  its  versatility. 
So  many  portraitists  get  a  manner,  a  set  formula  of 
production,  and  they  turn  out  their  work  with  unfailing 
r^ularity  on  their  own  lines,  and  the  "manner"  of 
their  pictures  never  varies  whatever  the  "matter" 
may  be.  I  am  sure  that  this  can  never  be  said  of 
Hoppj,  Each  fresh  ^tter  seems  to  present  him  with 
a  fresh  problem  which  it  is  his  delight  to  solve.  I  use 
the  word  "delight"  advisedly,  and  I  believe  it  con- 
tains the  secret  of  his  success,  as  to  work  with  this 
"delight"  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  best  h  a  ^gn 
that  one  has  the  root  of  the  matter  in  one.  Rare  techni- 
cal quality  is  also  to  be  found  in  his  work.  He  does 
not  seek  to  hide  his  technical  deficiencies  under  the 
guise  of  pictorialism.  The  printing,  mounting,  setting, 
and  finishing  of  the  pictures  leave  nothing  to  be  desiied ; 
in  fact,  to  my  taste  they  are  too  tidy  and  careful  in 
execution.  "Faultily  faultless"  they  seem,  but  I  can 
by  no  means  finish  the  quotation,  for  it  would  be 


SouE  New  Methods  of  Exhibiting  and  Judging 
The  example  of  the  Dresden  Exhibition  authorities 
in  endeavoring  to  show  not  only  the  pictorial  but  also 
something  of  the  other  manifold  activitiea  of  photog- 
raphy seems  lo  influence  us  over  here  very  slowly, 
but  nevertheless  ah-eady  lo  an  appreciable  extent. 
Birmingham  has  just  had  an  exhibition  on  Dresden 
lines,  and  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  find  out 
from  the  secretary  and  the  judge  how  far  it  was  suc- 
cessful. I  am  pleased  to  say  that  not  only  experts 
but  also  the  general  public  have  taken  much  interest 
in  the  experiment  and  have  given  it  their  support 
The  experiment  of  having  a  single  judge,  and  that 
judge  not  a  photographer,  has  also  been  tried  at  this 
exhibition  with  success.  Mr.  Antony  Guest,  who 
undertook  the  judging,  is  an  art  critic,  and  he  gave 
much  satisfaction  by  his  awards.  In  the  evening 
after  the  judging  he  gave  an  address  to  the  members 
in  which  he  explained  the  art  principles  by  which  he 
had  been  ^ded  in  his  decisions,  and  also  criticized 


mond  Hill,  N.  Y.,  for  print  No.  6,  entitled  "Content- 
ment," First  Artistic  Merit;  Mr.  E.  L.  Crandall,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  print  No.  2,  entitled  "Waiting," 
First  Technical  Merit.  Very  many  prints  are  needed 
for  the  April  Album  and  the  succeeding  Albums. 
About  one  fourth  of  the  members  failed  to  contribute 
prints  for  the  January,  February,  and  March  Albums, 
although  requested  to  do  so.  Under  the  By-Laws  of 
the  club  only  those  members  who  furnish  prints  are 
entitled  to  receive  the  Albums  and  Note-books.  Here- 
after the  rule  will  be  enforced  in  cases  where  members 
fail  to  heed  the  call  of  the  secretary  by  sending  prints 
or  furnishing  a  satisfactory  reason  for  failure  to  do  so. 
The  "Experience  Note-book,"  which  was  started  on 
its  rounds  early  in  April,  last  year,  has  been  halted, 
apparently  indefinitely,  in  its  progress.  The  book 
was  sent  to  a  certain  member  in  November  last.  This 
member  has  resigned,  and  many  attempts,  both  prior 
to  and  succeeding  his  resignation,  have  been  made 
to  induce  him  to  forward  the  book,  but  thus  far  the 
requests  to  do  so  have  been  disregarded.  Efforts  to 
obtain  the  book  will  be  continued,  but  at  present  the 
prospect  of  success  does  not  look  encouraging. 

The  Album  for  April,  1910,  was  issued  April  i,  1910. 
It  contains  thirty-one  prints.  According  to  latest 
advices  the  Albums  and  Note-books  now  en  route 
are  located  as  follows:  Album  for  November,  1909, 
and  Portrait  Album,  at  N.  Y.  City;  Album  for  Decem- 
ber, 1909,  at  Bristol  Ferry,  R.  I.;  Album  for  January, 
1910,  at  Boston,  Mass.;  Album  for  February,  1910, 
at  Burlington,  Vt.;  Album  for  March,  1910,  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  Award  of  certificate  for  prize-winning  print 
is  announced,  viz.:  to  Mr.  Sylvan  B.  Phillips,  of 
Portland,  Me.,  for  print  No.  3,  Album  for  July,  1909, 
entitled  "A  Veteran  of  the  Shore,"  First  Artistic  Merit. 
Several  members  of  the  club  contemplate  visiting 
Athens,  Pa.,  about  the  middle  of  July  next.  Your 
secretary  expects  to  be  one  of  the  party.  Our  brethren 
who  reside  in  that  locality,  viz.:  Brothers  Park,  New- 
man and  Fitler,  extend  a  most  cordial  invitation  to 
the  members  of  the  club  to  participate.  A  most  enjoy- 
able time  is  anticipated,  and  it  is  hoped  that  every  one 
who  can  conveniently  do  so  will  attend.  Further 
particulars,  including  dates,  etc.,  will  be  announced 
in  the  Club  Bulletin  for  May. 

G.  A.  Brandt,  Secretary. 


Toledo  Camera  Club.  —  At  the  March  meeting 
of  the  Toledo  Camera  Club,  the  members  were  treated 
to  a  talk  on  art  subjects  by  Herbert  W.  Faulkner, 
whose  paintings  and  water  colors  of  Venice  and  the 
Alhambra  are  now  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  Toledo 
Museum  of  Art.  Himself  an  enthusiastic  camerist, 
besides  a  painter  of  beautiful  things,  he  had  much 
to  say  and  he  said  it  in  such  a  way  that  we  were  able 
to  grasp  his  meaning.    He  also  judged  the  prints  in  the 


special  contest  and  his  criticisms  were  fine  and  to  the 
point. 

On  March  14  the  club  exhibited  the  English  set 
of  slides,  before  an  audience  that  completely  filled  the 
large  gallery.  To  say  that  this  set  of  slides  is  the  best, 
by  far,  of  any  yet  seen  on  our  screen,  is  putting  it 
very  mildly.  Their  interiors  are  marvels  of  photo- 
graphic technique  and  their  handling  of  bright  light 
in  dark  places  was  simply  wonderful.  Their  snow 
scenes  are  also  remarkable.  The  set  of  slides  from  the 
New  York  Camera  Club  were  shown  the  same  evening 
and  they  too  are  very  good.  The  two  sets  of  slides 
demonstrated  that  the  American  has  better  conceptions 
of  what  constitutes  a  good  landscape  scene. 

The  Englishman  is  quite  prodigal  when  he  takes 
a  landscape  and  embodies  in  one  print  suffice  for 
three  or  four  prints.  Apparently  he  generalizes,  while 
the  American  will  s|>ecialize,  confining  himself  to  bits 
that  are  interesting  and  simple  enough  to  hold  the 
attention. 

But  both  sets  are  worthy  of  much  study  by  all  of 
our  camera  clubs  as  they  will  be  found  to  contain 
material  for  artistic  growth. 

♦  ♦    * 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Boston  Camera 
Club  was  held  on  the  evening  of  April  4.  Routine 
business  only  was  transacted  at  the  meeting,  including 
the  election  to  active  membership  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Lewis. 
After  the  business  meeting  the  club  was  entertained 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  by  Mr.  Wilfred  A.  French, 
editor  of  Photo  Era,  who  talked  entertainingly  of  his 
travels  in  Switzerland  and  accompanied  his  discourse 
by  stereopticon  illustrations,  mostly  from  his  own 
negatives. 

The  enlarging  room  has  been  improved  by  the 
installation  of  a  new  focusing  arc  lamp,  especially 
manufactured  by  the  General  Electric  Company.  Some 
further  changes  are  to  be  made  in  this  lamp,  which 
will,  It  is  expected,  give  a  much  more  satisfactory 
and  even  illumination  than  the  hand-feed  arc  formerly 
in  use. 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

The  Ninth  Annual  Exhibition  of  Pictorial  Photog- 
raphy of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Camera  Club,  formerly 
known  as  the  Wyoming  Valley  Camera  Club,  will  be 
held  from  May  9  to  16.  The  number  of  pictures  will  be 
limited  to  135,  in  order  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of 
previous  exhibitions.  All  pictures  will  be  passed  upon 
by  Sadakichi  Hartmann,  who  will  also  award  ten 
certificates  to  be  signed  by  him.  No  more  than  ten 
pictures  may  be  submitted  by  one  person.  They  may 
be  framed  or  not,  and  transportation  charges  both 
ways  must  be  paid  by  the  entrant.  An  entry  fee  of 
50  cents  will  be  charged  each  exhibitor.  Entries  close 
May  I.  Inquiries  may  be  directed  to  Will  D.  Brodhun, 
Secretary,  Coal  Exchange,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
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The  Twentieth  Annual  Exhibition  of  Pictorial  Photog- 
raphy of  the  Department  of  Photography  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Institute  was  announced  to  open  Saturday,  April  23, 
and  continue  one  week.  Three  prizes  were  to  be  given 
for  the  three  best  collections  of  pictures,  consisting  of 
not  less  than  four  prints,  and  in  addition  to  the  above, 
six  pictures  might,  at  the  discretion  of  the  jury,  receive 
Honorable  Mention.  'The  collection  of  pictures  re- 
ceiving first  award  is  to  receive  a  silver  cup,  presented 

by  the  executive  committee. 

♦  «    ♦ 

The  Metropolitan  Camera  Club,  which  a  few  years 
ago  was  so  active  in  the  organization  of  the  First 
American  Salon,  is  no  longer  numbered  among  the 
active  clubs.  It  had,  however,  a  number  of  members 
living  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  many  of  whom 
are  still  interested  in  pictorial  photography.  Some 
of  these  members  have  plans  for  reorganizing  as  a 
club  for  photographic  work,  and  they  would  appreciate 
hearing  from  any  amateurs  in  the  Bronx  or  neighbor- 
ing regions  who  would  like  to  join  a  camera  club. 
The  name  should  be  sent  to  G.  Tushak,  1830  Cruger 
Avenue,  Van  Nest,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

*  *    « 

The  Greater  Montreal  Camera  Club  has  recently 
been  reorganized  with  considerable  enthusiasm,  thirty- 
five  prospective  members  having  turned  out  for  the 
first  meeting.  The  club  was  duly  organized  and  pro- 
ceeded to  look  over  quarters  in  a  building  which  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  contractors.  Those  proving 
satisfactory,  they  were  leased,  and  fitted  up,  and  the 
club  is  now  prospering  in  its  new  quarters,  which  are 
in  the  Guy  Block,  comer  Guy  and  St.  Catherine 
streets.  The  officers  are  as  follows:  president,  M.  R. 
Roeder,  vice-president,  Frank  A.  Dakin,  secretary, 
H.  E.  Allen,  treasurer,  T.  B.  Longmire.  Executive 
committee,  H.  J.  Gracie,  A.  E.  Dutton,  and  B.  A.  Shaw. 
Membership  committee,  P.  A.  Brooks,  T.  M.  Bryson, 
D.  T.  Harris,  W.  H.  Brewer.  The  entrance  fee  is 
$1  and  the  annual  dues  $5  per  year,  not  an  excessive 
siun  considering  the  benefits  to  be  derived.  Every 
amateur  in  Montreal  should  become  a  member  of 
the  club.  The  club  would  be  glad  to  arrange  for 
demonstrations  and  lectures  by  manufacturers  desiring 
to  explain  their  goods  to  the  members  of  the  club. 

4t     *     * 

fk  The  Third  Annual  Exhibit  of  the  Jamestown,  New 
York,  Camera  Club,  was  held  during  the  second  week 
of  March  at  the  club  rooms  in  the  Arcade  Building. 
The  collection  consisted  of  201  pictures,  which  were 
selected  from  a  very  much  larger  number  submitted. 
The  awards  were  as  follows:  — 

General  Class.  —  M.  C.  Nichols,  Jamestown  Camera 
Club,  "Sunlit  Glade";  R.  S.  Kauffman,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.;  "Going  to  the  Field,"  "Woman  with  Hoe"; 
Charles  L.  Peck,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  "The  Path  Through 
the    Poplars";    John   F.    Jones,   Toledo,   Ohio,    "Up 


the  Hill";  John  M.  Cushman,  Jamestown  Camera 
Club,  "Shadows  of  the  City";  C.  F.  Bartlett,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  "Shadows";  A.  M.  Bryson,  Montreal,  Can., 
"The  Last  Load."  Landscape  Class.  —  Clare  J. 
Crary,  Warren,  Pa.,  "A  Swiss  Valley."  Marine 
Class.  —  Clare  J.  Crary,  Warren,  Pa.,  "An  Alaskan 
Sunset."  Home  Portraiture. — M.  C.  Nichols,  James- 
town Camera  Club,  "Hope."  Animal  Class. — 
Albro  H.  Hooper,  Jamestown  Camera  Club,  "Grey 
Squirrel."  Genre  Class. — Alexander  Parson,  James- 
town Camera  Club,  "Introducing  Santa. " 

In  addition  to  the  pictures  entered  in  competition, 
there  were  hung  thirty-one  prints  by  prominent  Euro- 
pean photographers  loaned  by  American  Photog- 
raphy. 

♦    «    « 

The  Fifth  Annual  Photographic  Exhibition  at 
Wanamaker's,  in  Philadelphia,  was  opened  on  Feb- 
ruary 29.  Both  professional  and  amateurs  were  repre- 
sented, the  amateur  collection  consisting  of  about 
twelve  hundred  pictures,  among  which  prizes  to  the 
amount  of  $500  were  divided.  The  amateur  pictures 
were  judged  by  William  H.  Rau,  William  Shewel! 
Ellis,  and  George  M.  Harding.  Prizes  were  awarded 
as  follows:  — 

Landscape.  —  First  prize,  H.  Crowell  Pepper,  "The 
Brook,"  695;  second  prize,  R.  S.  Kauffman,  "Land- 
scape," 442;  third  prize,  Harry  F.  Wittrock,  "Awaken- 
ing of  Spring,"  1102.  General. — First  prize,  R.  S. 
Kauffman,  "The  Woman  with  the  Hoe,"  436;  second 
prize,  J.  Alden  Mason,  "Mid-stream  and  Smoke,"  567; 
third  prize,  John  J.  Prouty,  "At  the  Fountain,"  769. 
Portrait.  —  First  prize,  M.  Richard  Witt,  "Study  of 
a  Head,"  iioo;  second  prize,  Charles  F.  Bayde, 
"Group,"  9S;  third  prize,  Florence  Stuart  Zimmerman, 
"Dutch  Housemaid,"  1125.  Curio  or  Speed. — First 
prize,  Wilson  Bailey,  "Bareback  Riders,"  15;  second 
prize,  H.  Crowell  Pepper,  "An  Exciting  Moment," 
693;  third  prize,  Edward  H.  Smith,  "The  Race,"  928. 
Marine. — First  prize,  Edward  H.  Smith,  "Surf,"  919; 
second  prize,  James  S.  Radcliffe,  "Harbor  Dieppe, 
France,"  771;  third  prize,  J.  Alden  Mason,  "Gray  Day 
on  the  River,"  558.  Gum  and  Carbon  Tissues. — 
First  prize,  Edward  H.  Smith,  "In  Dock,"  931; 
second  prize,  Florence  Stuart  Zimmerman,  "A  Dutch 
Baby,"  11 24;  third  prize,  H.  Crowell  Pepper,  "The 
Harvest  Moon,"  700.  Goerz  Lens  Prize. — F.  Heath, 
Jr.,  "Harbor  of  Menton,"  352.  Kodak  prize. — Frank 
Seamans,  "Sunbonnet  Sue,"  833.  Taylor  and  Hobson, 
Cooke  Lens  Prize.  —  James  M.  Bosinot,  "Away  from 
the  Clamor  of  the  Crowded  Street,"  65. 

The  professional  exhibition  consisted  of  about  four 
hundred  pictures  taken  during  the  last  fifty  years  by 
Gutekunst,  comprising  nearly  every  great  personage 
who  has  lived  in  or  visited  Philadelphia  from  i860 
down  to  date.  Beside  these  about  three  hundred 
other  professional  pictures  were  shown. 
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Ms.  Fredebick  I.  MoKSEN,  of  New  York,  the  well- 
known  Indian  photographer,  delivered  a  most  interesting 
lecture  hefore  the  St.  Botolph  Club  of  Boston  on  the 
evening  of  April  6,  igio.  Mr.  Monaen  has  spent 
over  twenty  years  among  the  Indians  of  the  southwest 
and  has  a  most  magnificent  collection  of  negatives  of 
these  people.  He  has  lived  among  the  tribes  for  months 
at  a  tine  to  get  the  Indians'  confidence,  and  hence 
has  been  able  to  portray  phases  of  individual  and 
tribal  life,  inaccessible  to  the  average  photographer. 
His  lecture  was  illustrated  by  moot  effectively  colored 
dides,  and  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Grst  showing 
the  natural  scenery  and  Indians  of  the  Navajo  country, 
and  the  second  half  beii^  on  the  life  and  customs  of 
the  Hopis.  Mr.  Monseo's  slides  were  received  with 
enthusiasm  and  frequent  applause,  which  they 
well  deserved.  Before  and  after  the  lecture  the 
members  of  the  dub  bad  the  opportunity  of 
inspecting  a  large  collection  of  enlargements  of 
Iitdiao  Ribjects  which  were  hung  on  the  walls  of  the 
lecture  room. 


A  CAUEEA  club  has  been  organized  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
lo  be  known  as  the  Detroit  Camera  Club.  A  number 
of  camera  enthusiasts  met  at  the  Detroit  Museum  of 
Art  and  plans  for  the  organization  were  set  forth.  A 
committee  was  chosen  to  draft  a  Constitution  and  By- 
laws: and  another  meeting  was  called  at  which  they 
were  discussed  and  the  club  was  formally  organized. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  Mr.  W.  B.  Wilcoi, 
president;  Mr.  C.  L.  Warren,  vice-pre«dent;  Mr. 
Harold  Collins,  treasurer;  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Schauer, 
secretary. 

The  members  engaged  in  an  oudng  the  following 
Sunday  and  many  pictures  were  snapped.  A  subject 
was  chosen  and  it  was  taken  by  each  membo:  from 
what  view-point  appeared  to  him  the  best. 

The  success  of  the  club  is  evident  from  the  great 
interest,  spirit,  and  enthusiasm  thus  far  made  mani- 
fest. Club  rooms  with  dark  rooms  and  ail  of  the 
necessary  equipment  will  be  obtained  as  soon  as  pos- 
nble.  Correspondence  with  other  clubs  is  solicited. 
Address  Secretary,  83  Harper  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Thlt  criumn  ii  aftn  w  /or  oi  ifact  uiU  olliw  /or  On  ofruwo  «f 
noAri*  sptBuiu  oa  ntjaa  if  gmtral  imUral.  Ttit  EJUtri 
an  wM  rtipBiaiik  far  afimau  iShu  txtmiid. 

To  the  Editor  of  American  pHorocBApaY, 
6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.: 
Sir,  —  The  sad  intelligence  of  Dr.  John  Nicol's 
death  in  the  last  Issue  of  American  Pbotogkafhy 
has  filled  me  with  genuine  sorrow.  I  did  not  have 
the  great  privilege  of  knowing  the  doctor  personally, 
but  regarded  him  highly  as  an  authority  on  the  art- 
science  of  photography  and  repeatedly  corresponded 
with  him  on  topics  of  mutual  interest.  I  particuhirly 
treasure  a  letter  that  he  wrote  me  when  I  was  a  mere 
tyro  in  photography.  I  presume  he  could  be  sarcastic 
upon  occasion,  but  his  criticism  of  the  print  I  sent 
him  was  couched  in  such  gentle  terms,  and  yet  was 
of  such  a  practical  character,  that  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  benefit  conferred  to  this  day.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  a  profound  sense  of  gratitude  that  I  wish  to  pay 


this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  and  to  record 
the  convictions   that  Aukkican  Pbotografhy   (and 
1  do  not  merely  mean  your  periodical  in  this  connection) 
has  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  in  his  decease. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Dn.  Huoo  EiucasEN, 
Editor:  Photographic  Departmeal,"  American  Boy." 


To  the  Editor  of  Auerican  Photocsapky: 
Sir,  —  I  sincerely  regret  the  loss  of  Dr.  John  Nicol, 

who   passed   away   Sunday,   March    13,    igio.      My 

sympathy  goes  to  the  bereaved. 

Dr.   John  Nicol  has  always  been  ray  ideal  in  his 

effort  to  assist  the  development  of  pictorial  photography, 

and  there  are  many  pictoriallsis  who  will  mourn  his 

loss.  Very  truly  yours, 


4  F.   JOh 


To  the  Editor  of  Aherican  PaoTOGRAPHV; 

Sir,  — I  recently  picked  up  a  copy  o£  the  January 
number  of  the  Naliotiai  Geographic  Magattne,  and 
cante  across  an  account  of  the  difficulties  of  Arctic 
photography  written  by  Mr,  Von  Engeln,  photographer 
of  the  National  Geographic  Society's  Alaskan  Expedi- 
tion of  igog.  Some  of  the  points  made  by  the  photog- 
laphet  may  be  interestiDg  to  your  readers. 

The  photographer  made  the  interesting  discovery 
that  a  telephoto  lens  was  not  suitable  for  use  on  a 
moving  steamer,  but  a  rectilinear  long-focus  lens  &lled 
the  bill  acceptably.  (Queiy:  Must  one  go  (o  Alaska 
to  leam  that  property  of  a  telephoto  outfit?) 

Point  two.  Alaska  being  a  very  rainy  country  and 
excessively  damp,  the  woodwork  in  a  camera  is  liable 
to  swell  and  get  out  of  tine.  (Photographic  manu- 
facturers in  Europe  construct  cameras  of  metal  so 
built  as  to  overcome  this  difficulty.) 

Point  three.  Loading  plates  under  blankets  is  a 
clumsy  performance  and  dark  room  tents  sometimes 
fog  emul^ons.  (There  is  an  institution  known  as  a 
changing  bag  which  enables  one  to  change  plates 
easily,  comfortably,  and  securely.  It  costs  about 
50  cents,  can  be  carried  in  an  overcoat  pocket  —  but 
its  use  has  not  been  advertised  by  film  manufacturer. 
The  present  writer  has  used  one  on  a  yacht  at  sea  and 
en  a  mountain  top  in  the  tropics  at  noon,  always  with 
complete  success.) 

Films  in  damp  weather  are  not  always  successful 
and  the  photographer  was  obliged  to  use  plates    (The 


testimony  b  interesting,  but  hardly  news  to  any  per- 
son who  has  ever  tried  to  photograph  in  a  very  damp 
country.) 

A  rather  puzzling  conundrum  presents  itself  to  the 
inquiring  mind  as  one  turn  over  the  pages  of  that  same 
number  and  sees  the  succession  of  really  magnificent 
pictures  of  Arctic  scenery,  most  of  them  needle  fine 
and  witbout  the  slightest  suggestion  of  atmosphere. 
(Query  —  Why  eliminate  atmosphere  from  a  picture  of 
a  country  confessedly  cloud- laden?) 

Finally;  let  me  quote  a  sentence  (from  page  58 
of  that  article):  "A  most  convenient  method  of  washing 
is  to  place  the  strip  of  film  or  the  phttes  b  their  carrier, 
in  a  bucket  or  tank,  and  weight  this  to  the  bottom 
of  a  pool  in  a  clear,  swift-flowing  stream."  (A  really 
cautious  photographer  with  valuable  n^atives  that 
could  not  be  replaced  might  be  pardoned  if  he  ascer- 
tained beforehand  whether  the  stream  were  quite 
clear,  not  too  swift,  and  if  the  weight  were  sufficient 
to  keep  the  apparatus  from  capsizing  and  disappearing 
down  stream,  negatives  and  all.) 

Mr.  Von  Engeln  has  undoubtedly  done  some  very 
good  work  and  has  surmounted  successfully  many 
and  great  obstacles  in  photographic  work  under  un- 
favorable conditions,  but  it  would  seem  from  a  careful 
perusal  of  his  article  that  he  learned  several  things 
in  far-off  Alaska  that  be  might  Imve  learned  comfort- 
ably at  home  by  reading  photographic  books  and 
magazines  and  a  few  experiments  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  a  civilized  community         g^  l,  q_  Moese. 


UaUrialJor  txami-wiim  and  beoki  lor  rrvifw  may  be  lal  lo  Frimt 
ihU  b£  ntplird  by  ear  BotUn  sj!ci  at  At  pria  maiHeHtd. 

Cauera  Adventures  in  the  AmiCAM  Wilds,  Being 
an  account  of  a  four  months'  e^ipedition  in  British 
East  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  photographs 
of  the  game  from  life.  By  A.  Radclyfie  Dugmore, 
F,  R.  G.  5,  With  140  photographs  from  life  by  the 
author.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Company,  1910.  Price,  $6  net,  postage  35  cents. 
This   magnificent   volume,   one   of   the   finest   ever 

devoted  to  the  results  of  a  photographic  expedition, 


is  dignified  by  a  size  of  page  larger  than  that  of  this 
magazine,  and  consequently  adapted  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  author's  photographs  on  a  very  large  scale. 
The  typography  both  erf  text  and  illustrations  is  of 
the  highest  grade,  and  the  book  is  one  in  eveiy  respect 
fitted  to  greatly  enhance  the  publisher's  and  the  author's 
reputations.  Mr.  Dugmore  is  a  photographer  whose 
achievements  are  doubtless  well  known  to  most  of 
our  readeis.  For  many  years  he  has  been  known  as 
a  photographer  of  natural  history  subjects.  After 
photographing  nature  in  America,  he  yearned  for  wider 
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fields  and  determined  on  this  expedition  to  East  Africa. 
The  photographs  which  he  took  not  only  fully  bear 
out  all  published  accounts  of  the  abundance  of  game 
in  these  tropical  regions,  but  show  the  author's  skill 
and  courage  to  be  equal  to  the  greatest  demands  made 
upon  them.  Mr.  Dugmore  traveled  a  good  many 
miles  in  Africa,  passing  through  country  of  various 
characteristics.  He  photographed  many  species  of 
game,  and  had  most  exciting  adventures,  especially 
with  the  rhinoceroses  and  lions.  He  photographed 
charging  rhinoceroses  at  distances  of  fifteen  yards  or 
less,  and  lions  at  the  same  distance.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  picture  requiring  more  nerve  than 
that  of  a  rhinoceros  charging  at  fifteen  yards.  The 
whole  work  of  the  expedition,  however,  was  not  con- 
fined to  photographing  such  dangerous  game,  and 
the  book  contains  many  pictures  of  zebras,  giraffes, 
water  buck,  impala,  hippopotami,  and  other  interesting 
beasts,  as  well  as  pictures  of  people  and  scenery. 
The  account  of  his  adventures  is  extremely  entertaining, 
and  the  photographic  hints  and  instruction  should  be 
of  the  greatest  value  to  all  photographers  of  animals, 
whether  working  in  temperate  or  tropical  climes.  The 
only  books  with  which  this  can  be  compared  are 
Schilling's  volumes  on  photographing  tropical  game 
in  E^t  Africa,  but  the  results  of  Mr.  Dugmore*s  work 
seem  to  us  to  be  far  more  satisfactory,  as  naturalistic 
records,  than  the  flash-lights  and  telephotos  of  Schilling. 

*     *     4t 

Lake   Victoria   to    Khaktoum   with   Riple   and 
Camera.    Ey  Capt.  F.  Dickinson,  D.C.L.I.,  F.R.G.S. 
With   an   introduction   by   the   Rt.   Hon.   Winston 
Churchill  and  numerous  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs taken  by  the  author.    New  York,  John  Lane 
Company,  1910.    Price,  $4  net;  postage,  40  cents. 
Unlike  Mr.  Dugmore's  volume,  which  was  written 
by  a  photographer,  who  used  the  rifle  only  occasionally, 
this  book  is  the  story  of  a  sportsman  who  used  the 
camera  to  record  the  interesting  phases  of  his  shooting 
trip.     This  book  is  an  interesting  account  of  a  trip 
throughout  practically  the  whole  length  of  Uganda, 
from  Lake  Victoria  to  Khartoum,  with  an  account 
of  a  Nile  journey  in  addition.     The  writer  describes 
his  experience  with  many  kinds  of  game,  and  shows 
photographs  of  his  trophies  covering  a  number  of  less- 
known  species,  as  well  as  the  large  game  animals. 
His  chronicle  again  bears  testimony  to  the  enormous 
number  of  wild  animals  which  are  to  be  found  through- 
out East  Africa,  a  number  so  great  as  to  be  incredible 
to  those  who  have  not  seen  the  country.     Captain 
Dickinson  is  an  expert  photographer,  and  the  book 
contains   a   very   large   number   of   most   interesting 
photographs.    Many  of  these  are  exceedingly  pictorial 
and  show  a  feeling  for  composition  and  an  eye  for  the 
picturesque  which   is  rarely  found  in   the  works  of 
explorers  of  savage  countries.    This  is  a  worthy  addi- 
tion to  the  list  of  books  on  Africa. 


The  A.  B.  C.  of  Photography.  By  an  amateur 
(Fayette  J.  Clute).  Chicago,  Burke  &  James,  1910. 
Price,  25  cents. 

This  handbook,  written  by  our  well-known  editorial 
confrere,  has  passed  through  many  editions  and  is 
now  published  from  new  plates,  having  been  entirely 
revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  various  branches  of 
photography  likely  to  appeal  to  the  beginner,  and  is 
excellent  value  for  the  money. 

♦  >i(    * 

The  Landscape  Beautiful.    By  Frank  A.  Waugh. 

Illustrated  by  members  of  the  Postal  Photographic 

Club.    New  York.     Orange  Judd  Company,  1910. 

Price,  $2  net. 

Professor  Waugh  is  an  instructor  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College,  at  Amherst,  and  an  enthu- 
siastic photographer.  He  is  a  lover  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature,  and  has  made  a  careful  study  of  landscape 
and  its  various  aspects,  naturalistic,  photographic, 
horticultural,  and  esthetic.  He  has  traveled  widely, 
read  wisely,  and  observed  well.  The  result  of  his 
meditations  and  observations  is  embodied  in  this 
delightful  volume  of  essays  illustrated  by  photographs 
more  or  less  illustrative  of  the  points  under  considera- 
tion. The  book  will  have  great  interest  to  photogra- 
phers, and  we  sincerely  commend  it  to  our  readers  with 
the  promise  that  its  careful  study  will  give  them  a 
wider  and  more  sympathetic  outlook  upon  nature. 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

Kodak  at  the  North  Pole.  A  most  interesting 
and  timely  book  under  this  title  has  been  published  for 
free  distribution  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  see  the  Kodak  Exhibition  which  was  shown  in 
many  places  in  this  country  and  abroad,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  will  recollect  the  wonderful  photo- 
graphs of  the  Arctic  there  shown.  These  pictures 
were  by  Anthony  Fiala,  who  commanded  the  Ziegler 
Polar  Expedition  in  1903.  A  number  of  these  are 
reproduced  in  this  book,  together  with  other  pictures 
taken  by  Robert  E.  Peary  and  Harry  Whitney  on 
their  recent  polar  expeditions. 

The  story  of  northern  photography  has  been  written 
for  this  little  book  by  Mr.  Fiala,  and  both  reproductions 
and  story  are  of  the  utmost  interest  at  this  time.  The 
book  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  may  be  interested. 

Hf       iti       Hf 

Seneca  Cameras.  —  This  is  the  title  of  the  first  of 
this  season's  catalogues  to  come  to  our  desk.  It  is 
a  book  of  eighty  pages,  excellently  gotten  up,  and  with 
a  most  attractive  three-color  cover,  portraying  a  further 
development  of  the  Seneca  Indian  family  which  has 
appeared  on  the  covers  of  this  Company's  catalogue 
for  the  last  few  years.  The  contents  show  the  whole 
line  of  cameras  manufactured  in  the  Seneca  works, 
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with  much  information  about  lenses,  shutters,  and 
various  other  portions  of  photographer's  equipment 
manufactured  or  sold  by  the  Seneca  Camera  Manu- 
facturing Company.  A  number  of  most  interesting 
novelties  are  listed.  We  might  refer  at  length  to  them, 
but  the  catalogue  is  of  such  value  and  interest  to  every 
photographer  that  we  prefer  that  our  readers  should 
see  it  for  themselves.  Write  to  the  Seneca  Camera 
Manufacturing  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  they 
will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  by  return  mail. 

*  *     n^ 

To  THE  Trade:  — 

We  beg  to  announce  that  Mr.  August  Stoeckicht  has 
resigned  as  treasurer  and  manager  of  our  Company 
and  that  Mr.  Fred  Schmid,  who  has  been  connected 
with  our  firm  for  the  past  ten  years,  has  been  elected 
to  succeed  him. 

At  this  occasion  we  wish  to  thank  you  for  past  favors, 
and  with  the  general  return  of  prosperity,  we  feel 
satisfied  that  our  business  with  you  will  also  increase 
considerably  during  the  coming  season. 

We  are  prepared  to  aid  you  through  our  advertising 
department  in  the  sale  of  our  goods  and  would  appre- 
ciate it  if  you  would  avail  yourself  of  our  offer  in  this 
respect. 

Very  truly  yours, 
C.  P.  GoERZ  American  Optical  Company. 

F.   SCHMID. 

*  *    * 

The  Photo  Crafts  Shops,  operating  a  number  of 
stores  in  Racine  and  Kenosha,  Wis.,  have  issued  a 
new  mail  order  catalogue  which  should  be  of  great 
interest  to  every  amateur  photographer.  The  catalogue 
not  only  gives  full  information  as  to  the  excellent 
enlargements  done  by  this  firm,  and  their  prices  for 
developing  and  printing,  but  lists  a  large  number  of 
supplies  which  are  not  everywhere  to  be  obtained. 
The  firm  specializes  in  the  supplies  of  chemicals,  paper, 
brushes,  colors,  etc.,  needed  by  workers  in  gum- 
bichromate,  kallitype,  carbon,  platinum,  etc.,  and  the 
prices  for  these  supplies  seem  most  reasonable.  Another 
of  their  specialties  is  a  series  of  lenses  for  pictorialists, 
comprising  the  monochrome  lenses,  and  the  French 
pictorial  lenses.  All  in  all,  the  catalogue  contains 
information  of  a  character  quite  different  from  that 
of  most  photographic  catalogues,  and  is  well  worth 
obtaining.  It  will  be  sent  free  to  any  of  our  readers 
who  may  address  Photo  Crafts  Shops,  500  Monument 
Square,  Racine,  Wis. 

^n  ^^  ^^ 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  has  published  a 
most  beautiful  portfolio  containing  a  reproduction  of 
the  prize-winning  prints  in  their  1909  Advertising 
Competition,  as  well  as  some  of  the  prints  which  did 
not  win  prizes,  but  which  were  purchased  for  use 
in  their  advertising  literature.  Undoubtedly  the  port- 
folio will  supply  many  ideas  for  those  who  intend  to 


enter  the  1910  Advertising  Com{>etition.  It  will  be 
mailed  free  of  charge  to  any  of  our  readers  who  may 
write  for  it  to  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

4c      ^      4: 

The  a.  M.  Collins  Manufacturing  Company  have 
issued  their  catalogue  of  photographic  mounts  for  1910. 
This  catalogue  contains  considerably  over  one  hundred 
pages,  and  shows  their  entire  line  of  professional  and 
amateur  mounts,  illustrated  with  numerous  half-tone 
reproductions,  which  well  set  forth  the  character  of 
their  most  attractive  line.  If  you  are  interested  in 
mounts,  write  to  the  A.  M.  Collins  Manufacturing 
Company,  262  Columbia  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3fe      3fe      3fe 

Our  English  contemporaries.  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  The  Amateur  Photographer,  and  Photog- 
raphy and  Focus,  have  all  celebrated  the  advent  of 
spring  by  special  numbers.  On  March  8  The  A  mateur 
Photographer  produced  its  Empire  rtumber  of  126 
pages,  most  excellently  produced  and  illustrated.  A 
large  part  of  the  number  consists  of  illustrations  printed 
in  black  and  colors  on  art  paper,  the  feature  being 
a  double  page  reproduction  of  a  most  magnificent 
marine  by  F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  the  Editor  of 
the  paper.  Few  such  magnificent  records  of  a  tumultu- 
ous sea  have  ever  been  made  by  the  camera  and  we 
congratulate  the  maker  most  heartily  on  his  achieve- 
ment. The  print  from  which  the  reproduction  was  fnade 
was  exposed  and  developed  simultaneously  by  Mr. 
Mortimer's  new  process,  which  we  have  reprinted  in 
this  issue.  A  noteworthv  feature  of  this  nimiber, 
and  also  of  Photography s  spring  number,  is  the  four- 
page  advertisement  of  Messrs.  Wellington  &  Ward, 
half-tone  reproductions  of  pictures  made  on  Wellington 
plates. 

Photography  and  Focus  issued  a  bumper  number 
containing  140  pages,  by  no  means  as  well  printed  as 
that  of  The  Amateur  Photographer,  but  still  a  most 
attractive  and  valuable  issue. 

Last  but  not  least  was  the  Colonial  Number  of  the 
British  Journal  of  Photography,  a  si>ecial  issue  which 
is  circulated  annually  throughout  all  the  English 
speaking  countries  of  the  world  to  boom  photographic 
trade.  This  issue,  "extending  to  120  pages,  contains 
a  most  excellent  review  of  the  various  types  of  camera 
and  apparatus  manufactured  by  leading  English  firms, 
and  undoubtedly  well  served  its  purpose  as  a  stimulator 
of  trade.  American  advertisers  are  well  represented 
in  this  number,  no  less  than  seven  pages  being  taken 
up  by  them,  including  a  full  page  advertisement  of 
American  Photography. 

t¥     *     * 

The  Obrig  Camera  Company,  one  of  the  progressive 
stock  houses  of  New  York  City,  has  just  issued  a  cata- 
logue of  photographic  materials  and  supplies.  They 
will  be  very  glad  indeed  to  send  a  copy  of  this  catalogue 
to  any  of  our  readers  who  may  see  fit  to  ask  for  it.    If 
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&t  the  same  time  you  will  ftdd  zo  cents,  they  will  enter 
your  subscription  for  one  year  to  Phatagrapkic  Topia, 
their  interesting  monthly  journal,  which  they  say  ia 
filled  with  good  news  and  good  advertisement  from  good 

people  for  good  people. 

Messrs.  Kabn  &  Co.,  opticians  and  photographic 
dealers,  whose  place  of  business  is  194  Broadway,  near 
Fulton  Street,  New  York  City,  advise  us  that  they  keep 


in  stoclc  domed  stag  foot  brushes  such  as  are  recom- 
mended for  oQ  printing  by  the  principal  authorities 
on  this  subject.  These  brushes  can  always  be  obtained 
from  Kahn  &  Co.  at  moderate  prices.  We  also  find 
that  Messrs,  Houghton  &  Dutton  of  Boston  have  in 
stock  in  their  art  department  brushes  of  this  character. 
It  is  probable  that  other  dealers  in  artist's  materials  in 
the  United  States  carry  these  brushes,  which  are  neces- 
sary for  oil  and  broitioil  work. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Pahtbidce,  a  well-known  Boston  photog- 
rapher, held  an  exhibition  in  his  studio  late  in  March, 
which  was  attended  by  many  of  his  friends.  The 
following  notice  is  clipped  from  Tl%a  Baslen  Clobt:  — 

"Moot  Bostxmians  know  W.  H.  Partridge  as  a 
photographer  only,  and  a  majority  of  those  who  attend 
his  one-man  ezhilntian  in  hia  "home  sttidio"  at  the 
comer  of  Westland  Avenue  and  Hemenway  Street, 
which  will  be  open  from  one  to  five  every  afternoon 
next  week,  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  paintings 
outnumber  the  photographs  ten  to  one. 

"Tlie  artist  has  been  catholic  in  his  tastes,  and  has 
painted  almost  every  conceivable  sort  of  subject 
Portraits  done  with  a  Dutch  fidelity  of  detail,  still 
life  of  splendid  color  values,  landscapes,  animals. 
Mr.  Partridge  has  recorded  his  impressions  in  many 
lands  and  under  many  conditiotis,  always  with  a  sort 
of  grimness  that  is  by  no  means  without  its  appeal. 
He  sees  cdor  with  a  somewhat  cold  eye,  which  is  not 
unpleasant  in  these  days  of  'a  higher  key  in  painting'; 
his  sentiment,  too,  is'apt  to  be  cool  rather  than  tender 
or  glowing. 

"The  best  of  his  paintings  is  a  sunset  seen  across 
Boston  Common  from  Tremont  Street,  although  there 
are  half  a  dozen  landscapes  that  make  one  look  twice. 
The  portraits,  perhaps,  are  the  most  satisfying,  taken 

"The  photographs  are  enlargements  from  negatives 
made  all  over  the  world,  in  Greece,  Rome,  and  Cairo, 
in  Sitka  and  in  Egypt.  All  of  them  are  artistic,  and 
all  interesting,  but  by  far  the  most  attractive  and 
incomparably  the  most  artistic  is  a  photograph  of  a 
scattered  flock  of  sheep  feeding  on  the  slope  below 
the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 

"Another,  the  effect  of  which  is  somewhat  marred 
by  an  elderly  man  wearing  a  derby  hat  and  a  shawl, 
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shovrs  a  group  of  people  and  tanked  kneeling  camels, 
outside  the  gates  of  Damascus.  There  is  an  unusual 
view  of  the  Sphinx,  which  has  become  familiar  through 
itsreproduction  in  three  colors." 

Flashlight  workers  will  be  pleased  to  leam  that 
the  manufacturers  of  the  popular  ViCTOB  powder  are 
now  filling  all  orders  promptly  and  that  the  interruption 
in  its  supply,  owii^  to  an  accident,  was  quite  brief. 

They  also  rnform  us  that  in  future  it  is  to  be  made 
in  a  building  especially  erected  and  equipped  for  pro- 
ducing the  most  perfect  product  in  its  line,  as  well 
as  securing  the  greatest  safety  to  those  who  compound 
and  put  it  up. 

It  gives  a  great  sense  of  security  to  those  who  use 
this  article  to  know  that  it  has  never  been  knovm  to 
ignite  either  by  friction  or  concussion.  Also,  to  realize 
that  it  gives  the  required  actinic  light  with  such  a 
very  small  quantity. 

A  Steklinq  Silver  Loving  Cup,  doubtless  the  most 
beautiful  and  intrinsically  the  most  valuable  prize  ever 
offered  by  the  Photographers'  Association  of  New 
England,  is  open  to  the  world  for  competition,  without 
entrance  fee,  at  their  convention  in  Boston,  July  36, 
37,  and  18. 

Reali^ng  the  amount  of  labor  and  expense  involved 
in  preparing  and  forwarding  an  exhibit,  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy,  the  association  will  show  its  appreciation 
by  issuing  to  each  exhibitor  in  the  art  department  an 
"exhibitor's  certificate,"  suitable  for  framing. 

Full  particulars  regarding  prizes  and  program  are 
being  sent  direct  to  New  England  photographers  and 
may  be  secured  by  others  interested,  from  Mr.  George 
H,  Hastings,  secretary,  37  Merrimack  Street,  Haverhill, 
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lethod  □{  apcntioo  a  a>  f<d1ows :  The  Iray  ii 

I.  then  ihe  amt  ai  ihemf  ii  URedoat, 
the  plate  holiler  with  Ihe  expaead  plate  ii  jdued  wElUn  Ihe  cii 
ing,  Ihe  pdle  u  cenaved  uid  dropped  into  the  bonom  of  the  tnir. 
film  tide  up.  The  coret  Is  now  plucd  In  (he  taj  by 
1  handle  in  the  center  ud  the  whtrie  temoved  boat  the  opeqne 
coveiinf  into  dtrllght.  Tne  denbper  Bhulan  li  potued  ant  Iba 
anei  of  the  my  and  mdnallr  (alia  thniogh  the  eerera]  anaO 
channeli  below,  coreriii;  the  plale.  A  ihght  n^iiic  moTEmott  h 
giien  the  tray.  Attar  the  time  of  denloiment  ii  up,  the  ttay  b 
heU  hidined  im  Ihe  derckipa'  is  dialned  obI.  Thai  tlw  t^ag 
hypo  BOhition  ii  pound  en  tup  and  faUiBg  below,  faa  the  pkte. 
After  a  dioit  time  the  oorer  1>  remoiBd  and  the  devdopcd  and 
bed  negatlTe  Ii  lifted  from  the  ln,f. 

947.ftU.  COLOR  PBOTOGRAPRy.  Fum  L.  Dm.  Mool- 
dair.NewJecwr. 

The  pRxea  appean  to  be  a  modifiailioa  of  the  Lumitae  aBti>- 
chrome  plate.  Celluloid  or  (oliodiou  a  [npand.  and  diicharged 
to  liquid  form,  into  an  electrically  polarited  &dd  through  (he  mediuta 
ofa  high  Inulaa  electrical  current,  which  evaporate*  and  dilinte(rale> 


■tool-ghaped  seat,  having 
le  caiter  of  the  leat  and  a 
the  U[«igh(  ad- 


Upon  a  movable  platform  a  moi 
a  vertical  rod  between  the  under  p 
brace  bdow  which  firms  a  pivot  and  uppot 
fostable  body  and  head  lot.  A  rack  extendi 
pose  ol  allowing  the  upri^t  body  lot  to  be  adjuited  at  diSerent 
angl«  or  Indkatiooa.  The  whole  can  be  adjusted  horiioDtally  or 
bleialiy  to  support  the  body  and  head  of  the  subject,  at  one  side  or 
the  olber,  according  to  the  desued  pose,  ft  appears  (o  be  a  Aa.^ 
yr  Ihe  purpose  intended. 


subjected  to  intense  odd  with  liquid  air  and  are  froaes  hard.  In  thai 
Kate  the  partiiies  are  crushed,  and  because  of  their  brItlleBess  attend 
laterally.  They  an  then  colored  by  dyes,  the  red,  green,  and  blue. 
<rf  the  trl-<dor  process,  and  sifted  over  a  transparent  mrbcc  in  the 
mpective  ivopanioos,  fOTtniuc  a  basis  over  whkfa  the  sensitive 
emuUoa  may  be  eowed,  and  thtough  which  the  light  irlll  act  as 
in  t1^  Lumihre  method.  We  presume  [t  is  inloided  to  use  this 
method  ia  the  maoufactDn  of  Bauble  Blnu  for  color  photognphy. 
FOnarj  S.  IBID 
9*8,887,  DEVICE  FOR  DSE  IN  CONNECTION  Wrra  THE 
DRY  MOUNTING  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTS  OR  THE 
LIKE.  Gioiai  W.  Wilsoh.  Deceued.  W.  Alenndei.  and  R.  M. 
Morgan,  EtecotorB.  AberdeoL  Soodand. 
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rveiopng  and  fixing  solntians,  I 

c  into  the  tray  wllh  a  rabbet  The  devjte  roonsts  uf  two  rather  Hun  metal  plates  hinged  lopether 

<P  ridge.     Slight  pro|eciions  rise  above  Ihe  al  one  side.    The  upper  jiate  mries  tbe  hoUosr  die.  d>r  lower  plate 

rt  tbe  beck  or  gtaaa  dde  of  the  lensi-  the  matrix  die  projecting  above  the  tiufUc.    Arouitd  this  die  are 


pa  tor  holdinc  dies  of  diflcirnl  diameten. 
To  the  lichl  of  Ihc  die  ue  guides  for  nguUliiii  Ihe  potition  of  (be 
dk  lor  a  giKB  wbiHL  The  priol  to  be  mounted  ii  Iiid  fin  down- 
waTfl  on  the  ptojettina  nutrii  die  wilh  a  film  of  thin  nutlpri*!  between 
itMidthedie.  The  loilrii  is  lioL  The  mount  is  idjusied  in  pcailion 
bj  du  guides  shown  over  Ihe  print,  the  back  of  the  latter  having 
jnviousir  been  iprinkled  over  with  dry  pule  powder,  then  the 
moiml  is  placed  over  the  nxled  jsinl,  and  Ihe  upper  die  or  plate  is 
brought  down  with  coosklerable  preMure.  The  he»t  of  the  matni 
die  ctutta  the  dry  powder  to  soften  and  graduBJlr  cement  the  print 
to  Ihe  mount.    T^  print  is  embossed  iround  its  edges. 


ce  of  the  plate.  To  Ihe  right  of  the 
[lass  fmme,  for  focusing.  The  attachment  is 
cured  to  Ihe  rear  o(  the  camera  in  place  of  the 
.  The  object  is  lo  avoid  Ihe  use  of  separate 
the  image  is  focused,  a  pecidiar  shaped  sliding 
id  al  the  ntreme  right  end  until  it 
catches  a  plate  rarrier,  in  the  supply  boi  at  Ihe  leil,  then  the  bar 
is  worked  forward  at  tiie  right  end  until  it  brings  (he  plate  carrier  in 
position  behind  the  lens-  The  shutter  is  worfted,  eiposure  made,  and 
the  eiposed  plate  in  the  carrier  is  pushed  lo  the  left  until  it  posaei 
inio  (he  receiving  boi  a(  the  left,  located  opposite  id  the  supply  T^ale 

appears  to  Ik  a  simple,  effect! i¥  arrangemeni  For  Ihe  purpose  intended. 
S4S,»39.   PHOTOGRAPHIC  CAMERA.    John  E.  Thoihtoh, 

The  principal  feature  of  this  invention  consiils  in  Iskiog  a  single 
sheet  of  thin  light  metal,  like  aluminum,  decorating  it  on  one  side  to 

tecUngular  form  by  means  of  dies,  premies,  and  similar  mechanism, 
and  securing  Ihe  ends  of  the  meial  by  bending  into  a  flange  so  ihe 
whde  will  become,  almost  at  oik  operalion,  a  camera  boi,  with  a 

Ihr  lens  and  shutUr.    When  adapted  for  the  folding  style  of  camera 
the  front  lens  holding  piMlioii  is  fotmed  into  a  separate  reclangulai 
•ertion.  connnled  by  a  fleiible  bellows  (o  the  rear  metal  piiit. 
Fdirimry  8,   1010 

iM8,943.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CAMERA.  Josiph  Gadt, 
Leichharril,  New  South  Wales.  Australia. 

lliis  camera  is  made  in  the  form  ol  a  hand  camera,  bul  it  is  capable 
of  being  supported  on  a  tripod.  A  peculiarity  is  (hat  there  is  no 
fbcusijig  ground  gloss  employed,  bul  in  place  of  (hat  is  used  a  hinged 
leaf  or  plate  having  a  whitened  surface  which  is  located  directly 
hi  fmnl  of  the  ien5iti>-e  fjale.  The  upper  end  o(  Ihe  plate  is  rigidly 
attached  to  a  transverse  shaft  having  at  the  left  end  an  actuating 


projection  whii 


er  o!  this  1 


in  or  out  in  the  usual  way.  The  opi 
rear  of  the  camera  againal  his  breast, 
vn  upon  Ihe  viewing  hood^  looking  bac 
in  the  whitened  hinged  plate.  The  Imagi 


Theo 


4  and 


on  Ihe  front  of  the  cunen  which  advances  Ihe  lent  a  short  diMutce 
and  Ihpa  Ihe  release  lever  holding  bade  Ihejocusing  F^ate,  allowing 
same  lo  quickly  fly  upward  ai^  dose  the  ^Hewing  aperture  a(  Ibe 
(op.  Al  (he  same  time  the  focusing  plate  flies  upward,  the  shnuer 
mtchaniam  is  rrieased,  and  (he  exposure  is  made.  The  focusing 
plate  is  reset  again  by  a  knob  on  the  right  end  of  its  shaft.  There 
are  other  details  il  Is  not  necessary  to  explain, 

M9,l)8«,    BLUE  P 


i  an  upri^t  frame  from  two  longitudinal  parallel  bai 
es  for  holding  Inicings  for  reproduction  by  the 
m.  the  glass  sides  of  Ihe  frames  facing  inward,  B 
es  are  located  the  Cooper-Hewitt  electric  lamps  for  i 
fames.   They  are  supported  in  a  box  which  travds  ov 


right  end  of  the  r 


a  pulley  which  is 


•d  by  belling  to 


Dlermediale  co 
hi'll  to  an  eleclric  motor  altadied  lo  Ihe  right  end  of  the  frame.    The 

slowly  the  illuminating  lamps  lengthwise  between  the  two  printing 
Intnes  is  order  to  ptbduce  ao  even  eiposttfe  oi-er  the  entire  surface. 
After  (Ik  Exposure,  the  printlnj  frame  is  raised  Into  a  borltonlal 
position  and  supported  on  a  uUe  for  the  insertion  oi  anolher  (racing. 

ft4R,llD.  MOUNT-TRIMMING  MACHINE.  Chauu  H. 
Cadieu,  Boston,  Mass. 

In  general  this  machirie  is  designed  to  moir  accurately  trim  the 
motuts  of  i^totograpfaa  than  has  previously  been  done-  The  mount 
board  Is  held  In  a  borironlal  position  aikl  is  passed  through  Ihe 


mounn  u  when  >  luge  cylindrc  dcvio 

Mrakpning  the  sheet  or  ply,  and  without  light  povnitr  whifh 

nuchlae  is  cspccuIlT  i-sliuUe  in  cutdog  with . 
ioiniT  to  Uu  suae. 


The  itti  Bcctico  of  the  telescoiilc  poitiotl  of  the 
lo  ihii  ■sbestie  diA  ring  by  string  dsmpt.  WiUUn 
le  Teu  u  lo^xted  a  reservnir  for  holding  the  fluh^ 


* 


ire  screen  to  Invent  the  spuka  from  flying  fomrd 
and  striking  the  doib  disk  whidi  doses  (he  utrene  ftmt.  This 
ring  boHUig  the  doth  or  the  diffusing  medium  Is  secured  to  the  front 
section  of  the  lunp  by  liLde  spring  calchcs.  Aflei  the  telescopic 
scclioos  ha^'e  been  ejnended  and  it  is  ready  to  make  an  exposure, 
the  opeiBlor  ^rofly  lights  the  slcohol  lunp  and  pulls  the  pinted 
supporting  lever  by  the  ring  at  (be  bottom  which  brings  the  lamp  in 
rontacl  with  the  fuse  and  makes  the  exposure.  Tn  other  cases  a 
Bash-lighl  torpedo  can  be  subililuleit  (or  the  lunp.  There  is  also 
an  ingenious  detail  in  the  buk  ring  of  the  lamp  which  contains 
apertures  in  a  circle  covued  on  the  outside  t>y  light  springs.  The 
object  is  to  let  part  of  the  gas  out  through  these  aperturH  by  forcing 


aperture  is  the  at«,  say,  of  a  cabinet  i^totograph.  When  the  negative 
is  once  placed  duplicate  copies  can  be  quickly  made.  To  open  the 
door,  it  [s  only  necessary  to  pull  back  the  melal  spring  finger  on  the 

a  short  distance  so  that  il  can  be  quickly  turned  back.  The  lower 
iflmtration  shows  the  dmr  turned  back  and  on  the  right  end  is  a 
pneumatic  cup  which  depends  slightly  below  the  under  surlnce  ot 
the  door.  Tbe  object  of  this  poeumalic  cup  is  to  raise  from  the 
negative  tbe  paper  which  has  been  exposed  in  order  to  enable  it 
to  be  easily  lemoved.  It  appears  to  be  quite  a  simple  sad  c9ecti\e 
method  of  remoilng  the  paper. 

Alixahdh   Robbins, 


ih-ligbt  e 
.    Tbe  apparatus  is  quite  portable 


e  easily  earned  from  the  n 


The  feature  of  this  invention  is  in  |iacing  the  him  supply,  and 
film  receiving  rc^s,  in  a  compartnunt  at  one  end  of  the  plate  holder 
and  in  having  a  slide  that  can  be  drawn  to  make  an  exposure  the 
same  as  with  an  oidiosrv  (date  bolder.  The  fihn  passe*  from  the 
il.  underneath  the  exposing  slide,  then  round  a  roller 
left,  thm  underneath  the  dividing  septum,  bad  to 
le  left-hand  winding  spool  in  the  receptacle.  TlKrc  ere  devices 
ir  unlocking  the  spools  so  that  they  can  be  readily  Inserted  and 
mvnwl  much  on  the  same  plan  as  Uie  well-kngwn  kodak  ap]»ratus. 


atlheei 


I,  IS  10 


DARK     ROOM. 


broad  sdes  a 


Tbe  idea  o[  this  invention  is  to  provides  compact  Hash-lighl  amoke- 
TCtainiag  device,  which  prevents  the  smoke  from  pusing  hilo  the 
room.  On  a  stand  or  pedestal  is  supported  on  upright  supporl 
from  which  projecla  a  metal  bow-shaped  piece  which  supports  a 


uby  glass,  and  on  the 


le  binge  which  allows  that  side  to 
bottom  and  lop  of  the  box  are  ventilators 
constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  the  air  but  eidude  the  light. 
Folded  up  against  the  inleriot  bont  wall  on  the  right  b  a  Bat  tray 
or  plate  for  the  purpose  of  holding  devdorang  trays,  etc.   Tn  operation 


ibefn 


or  of  the  box,  Ihen  tbe  f 
arc  inserted.  Then  the  fraul  side  is  ckeed,  and  the  hinged  side  on 
the  reu  is  turned  down  oo  tbe  taUe.  and  the  hood  is  drawn  over  the 
upper  portion  ol  the  body  of  the  person,  an  elastic  baud  holding  it 
securely  round  the  body,  which  enables  the  operator  to  carry  on  the 
operation  of  dcrdoping.  as  shown  in  the  ItlustratiDiL 
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Camera  fiotts 

ORGAN  OF  THE 

CAMERA    CLUB   OF    NEW   YORK 

121  West  G8th  Stbket 

-    MAY,  1910 

Officers:  F.  S.  Hailingi,  PresidtiU;  F.  ScoU  Cerriik,  Viai-PresiiUia;  Frank  M.  Halt,  Trtasmer:  Monroe  W. 
TimfUy,  Stcrttary;  Jamrs  Stanley,  Assistant  Secretary.  Tblstkes:  Harry  Coutant,  W.  H.  Close,  Willard 
P.  littU,  Fredtrick  C.  Beach,  F.  Benedict  Menog,  J.  Walter  Righter,  HaximUion  Toch.  Arnold  Wood. 


Sccra  Anitdal  Dihner.  —  The  dinner  wu  held  M 
the  Brenmrt  House,  comer  ol  Fifth  Avenue  ud 
Eighth  Street,  on  Skturdaf  evening,  Much  13,  and 
wai  ■  mart  SKxesrful  Bud  entertaining  aSair.  There 
were  belHeeu  toity  and  tottj-tie  coven  laid,  lome- 
what  Qwre  than  on  previoui  occa»kin».  The  preu- 
dcnl't  table  with  invited  gueA>  was  located  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  and  in  fimce  of  the  usual  long  tables 
nme  d^t  or  ten  round,  and  tmall  iquare  table* 
were  eqaalt;  distributed  around,  making  the  dinner 
quite  an  informal  but  jovial  function.  Mr.  F.  S. 
Hasting  the  president,  acting  as  toastniaater,  after 
the  dinner  had  been  served,  opened  the  informal 
discussion.  Among  the  ipeaken  were  four  ex-presi- 
dcoU  ol  the  club:  Mr.  Crosby,  Mr.  Betg,  Mr.  Henog, 
and  Mr.  W.  D.  Murphy.  The  latter  gentleman  enter- 
tained the  diners  in  *  most  interesting  way.  An  ex- 
hibition of  queer  but  amusing  lantern  slides,  prepaied 
for  the  occasion,  was  given,  and  the  distribution  of 
framed  pbotognphs  by  numbers  drawn  by  lot  from 
a  hat  concluded  the  principal  features. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Wilmerding,  chairman  of  the  Dinner 
Committee,  provided  a  printed  menu  containing  a 
different  photographic  print  for  each  person. 

Lantcbn  Slide  Exhibitions.  —  On  the  evening  of 
March  iS  the  191c  slide*  of  the  Orange  Camera  Club 
were  exhibited.  The  set  was  composed  mostly  of 
views  in  and  about  New  York  City,  and  as  a  wlurie 
were  of  veiy  good  quality. 

On  Friday  evening.  April  t,  Mi.  Malcolm  Stuart, 
a  club  member,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture,  eniitled 
"Climbs  in  the  Canadian  Rockie*,"  and  a  very  enter- 
taining lecture  it  proved  to  be.  The  pictures  were 
made  by  bimsetf  and  represented  much  diiTiculi  work. 


Mr.  Stuart  exhibited  the  dioes,  waterproof  cla*ka, 
mountain  climbing  picks,  siaSs,  n^ie*,  and  carrying 
sacks  that  art  used  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  explained 
their  different  qualitiea  and  features.  His  lODte  ftdlowed 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  inland  and  east  from 
Vancouver  to  Banff.  He  explained  the  method  of 
climbing  over  the  steep,  ice-covered  mountaint,  and 
showed  remarkably  bne  pictures  of  gUciws,  and 
numerous  iruiuntain  peaks  that  were  fully  seventeen 
thousand  feet  in  hei^t.  The  legion  that  was  nKMt 
charming  wm  around  and  about  Lake  Louise  and 
Emerald  Lake.  One  view  of  a  twin  fall  about  seven 
thousand  feet  hi^  was  a  very  beautiful  picture.  Other* 
were  of  colored  Bowers  growing  on  the  mountain-side. 
Mr.  H.  P.  Rowley  operated  the  club  lantern  most 
satisfactorily.  There  was  a  full  house  present  and 
many  ladies.  Altogether  it  vras  a  most  enjoyable  and 
instructive  exhibition.    The  slides  were  uniformly  px>d. 

BOAKD  Meetinc. — The  regular  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Bo*rd  of  Trustees  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
April  s,  with  a  large  attendance.  President  Hastings 
brought  up  various  matters  for  consideration.  The 
treasurer's    report    showed    the   usual    good    working 

Dr.  W.  S.  Rc)-notds  was  elected  an  active  member 
of  the  club. 

Mr.  Maximilian  Toch,  chairman  of  the  Print  Com- 
miltee,  aiuiouoced  that  the  it""«'  members'  Print 
Exhibition  would  open  on  Saturday,  April  9,  with 
a  possible  afternoon  tea  and  prim  exhibition. 

The  Meubeks'  Prwt  ExHiBmoN.  —  This  exhibit 
covers  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  prints  contributed 
by  the  members.  A  more  detailed  description  will 
appear  in  our  nrit  iuue. 
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E  find,  every  little  while,  historical  or  subject  pictures  in  the  j  exhibitions  and  in  the 
papers  about  which  the  art  critic  writes  of  what  he  calls  their  "unconvincing  atmos- 
I  phere"  or  "feeling."  Now  the  professional  art  critic  has  his  use  in  the  scheme  of 
^t^  things,  although  when  writing  about  photographs  he  often  makes  as  many  "bloomers" 
^^  —  to  borrow  a  word  from   Fleet   Street,  —  as  the  youngest  member  of  the  rawest 

^  camera  club. 

The  trouble  with  most  critics  of  photographic  pictures  is  that  they  don't  know  enough  about 
photography,  and.  the  bother  with  most  pictorialists  is  their  scant  knowledge  of  costume.  The 
"u  neon  vine  ingness"  of  many  historical  pictures  simply  means  that  the  man  behind  the  camera 
has  not  given  sufficient  thought  to  the  costume  of  the  period  exploited.  By  a  little  study  of  historic 
costume  a  man  will  have  his  model  dressed  in  clothes  that  "look  right,"  and  to  look  right  is,  pic- 
torially,  to  be  right.  The  study  of  old  clothes  leads  to  a  knowledge  of  old-time  men  and  women, 
till,  little  by  little,  one  gets  a  notion  of  the  mood  as  well  as  the  mode  of  a  period,  for  autre  temps, 
aulres  moeitrs,  and  the  more  a  man  knows  of  a  subject,  the  better  he  is  likely  to  render  it. 

The  last  three  or  four  centuries  of  English  life  and  literature  have  become  so  intimately  woven 
into  the  fabric  of  latter-day  romance,  through  the  medium  of  books  and  records,  that  from  sheer 
familiarity  we  have  become  more  or  less  unconscious  of  their  existence.  Mention  Walter  Raleigh, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Cromwell,  or  Charles  the  First,  in  front  of  any  group  of  educated  men  or  women, 
and  at  once  they  "take  you"  —  follow  your  line  of  thought  as  readily  as  if  the  topic  were  a  mere 
scare  line  from  the  morning's  paper.  The  great  "costume"  periods  of  the  past  are  always  topical 
because  they  belong  to  all  time.  It  is  just  this  arresting  quality  —  the  charm  of  other  days  — 
which  makes  for  the  popularity  of  a  good  "period"  play  or  picture.  We  are  all  more  or  less  aware 
of  the  subtle  glamour  of  the  ages,  yet  unless  one  takes  a  little  trouble  to  get  a  few  of  the  facts  right, 
one  flounders  around  seeking  refuge  for  lack  of  real  knowledge,  by  describing  anything  worn  before 
last  summer  as  " medieval"! 

The  history  we  had  forced  upon  us  in  our  youth  is  mostly  forgotten  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
and  the  history  we  get  in  after  life  —  when  not  too  busy  making  it!  —  is  necessarily  less  systematic. 
He  who  has  but  a  hazy  view  of  its  facts  may  manage  to  worry  through  the  difficult  places  of  an 
after-dinner  conversation  without  conspicuous  discredit  to  himself  or  his  college,  but  it  is  a  different 
matter  when  arranging  the  details  of  a  dress  before  the  tell-tale  camera. 

There  is  no  more  illuminating  or  amusing  hobby  than  the  cult  of  costume  and  the  collection 
of  old  engravings,  books,  and  even  magazine  articles  on  the  subject.  Real  old  dresses  may  be 
sometimes  found,  to  the  joy  of  the  collector,  reposing  as  keepsakes  and  heirlooms  in  the  chests 
and  presses  of  countryside  farmsteads.  It  is  better  to  study  one  reign  or  phase  of  society  than 
many.  The  time  and  days  of  Cromwell  are  likely  to  yield  more  satisfaction  than  an  attempt  to 
embrace  the  huge  expanse  of  time  from,  say,  Eve  to  Maud  Allan.  Nothing  photographs,  or  for  that 
matter  paints  so  well  as  an  old  costume  (the  older  it  is  the  better),  and  for  that  reason  I  advocate 
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the  "old  do"  quest  as  a  pleasing  spare  time  occupation.  A  little  foraging  around,  a  little  luck, 
and  the  novice  will  acquire  his  first  old  costume.  The  man  of  small  means  will  not  find  himself 
out  of  the  running,  for  costume  collecting  has  not  yet  become  the  mania  of  the  millionaire,  but 
is  the  quiet  sport  of  proverbially  poor  artists,  and  therefore  the  old  specimens  that  we  may  find 
are  pretty  sure  to  be  genuine,  the  dealers  and  their  ** antiquity-fakers"  being  too  busy  making 
old  masters,  furniture,  china,  pewter,  etc.,  for  the  nouveaux  riches. 

Even  when  old  costumes  cannot  be  obtained,  replicas  can  be  made  from  old  prints.  The 
artist  of  previous  centuries  who  was  too  busy  or  too  poor  —  usually  the  latter  —  to  have  an  old 
costume  for  his  model  —  had  one  made  of  cheap  sheeting  upon  which  he  stenciled  the  pattern. 
But  we  need  not  go  to  that  labor  to-day,  for  the  enterprise  of  the  manufacturers  has  furnished  us 
with  copies  of  well-nigh  every  notable  fabric  since  the  time  of  Richard  the  Third,  when  the  splendid 
pine-apple,  rose,  and  other  patterns  of  the  Tudor  period  began.  Within  the  space  at  my  disposal 
I  propose  to  oflFer  a  brief  survey  of  some  of  the  most  pictorially  useful  costumes  from  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  Queen  Victoria.  And  as  in  the  majority  of  costume  pictures  the  feminine 
interest  is  dominant,  I  have  cut  the  subject  in  half  —  not  to  say  the  better  half  —  and  dealt  almost 
exclusively  with  the  fair  sex. 

It  is  said  that  "clothes  make  the  man,"  and  I  should  like  to  add  that  women's  clothes  may 
easily  break  him.  Ever  since  Elizabeth  women  have  been  the  limit  so  far  as  finery  is  concerned. 
Kipling's  synopsis  of  "a  rag,  a  bone,  and  a  hank  of  hair  "  is  far  too  sketchy  to  represent  women, 
although  he  is  said  to  have  had  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  slimmer  then  than  now,  in  mind  when 
he  wrote  it.  For  this  article  I  am  fortunate  in  having  a  series  of  studies  by  Elwin  Neame,  the 
young  photographer  whose  work  is  among  the  most  promising  in  London.  Young  Neame  assembled 
in  his  studio  in  West  Kensington  a  range  of  many  old  costumes,  a  few  intelligently  made  replicas, 
and  some  actresses  who  knew  how  to  wear  them  —  and  look  the  part! 

From  the  picture-making  point  of  view  Elizabeth's  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  costume  periods 
that  are  profitable  to  study.  Incidents  and  subjects  before  the  seventeenth  century  seem  too  far 
back  and  nebulous  to  enlist  the  fullest  sympathies  of  the  public,  but  the  glorious  days  of  Eliza- 
beth, with  their  romance  and  splendor,  appeal  to  all  who  have  English  blood  in  their  veins.  The 
Queen  herself  set  the  pace  in  esthetic  activities  and  introduced  a  greater  number  of  fashions  than 
any  other  Englishwoman.  She  was  born  to  pull  the  strings  of  the  costumiers,  to  drive  them  to  the 
limit  of  their  inventive  and  productive  capacities.  She  is  said  to  have  introduced  ribbons,  pins, 
corsets,  and  tight  lacing,  and  disported  herself  in  "bombazines,"  a  silk  and  cotton  mixture  made 
for  her  at  Norwich,  bone-lace  from  Honiton,  cambric  from  Cambrai  in  France,  and  calico  from 
Calicut  in  India;  in  fact,  the  whole  world  was  ransacked  to  bedeck  her  person  and  her  Court.  She 
had  a  pretty  taste  in  wigs,  her  favorite  being  a  nice,  quiet  crimson!  Nearly  three  thousand  dresses 
were  made  to  her  order,  and  she  would  have  cut  a  considerable  dash  in  Chicago  if  she  were  alive 

to-day. 

Her  character,  as  revealed  from  her  handwriting,  confirms  her  actions,  for  her  signature,  unlike 
Shakespeare's,  was  eminently  legible  and  surpassingly  decorative;  in  fact,  it  is  even  more  spon- 
taneously beautiful  than  Walter  Crane's.  I  have  made  a  copy  of  her  autograph  which  Arthur 
Marshall,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  photographed  from  a  document  we  found  in  a  little  old  town  tucked  away 
in  a  remote  bit  of  Holland.  The  almost  inordinately  elaborate  pen  movement  under  her  name 
indicates  her  great  self-esteem,  the  upright  and  angular  letters  will-power,  and  their  great  height 
considerable  pride,  while  the  whole  shows  a  sense  of  design  Will  Bradley  might  envy. 

Miss  Winifred  Emery's  recent  impersonation  of  her  enterprising  Majesty  at  the  Lyric  Theatre, 
by  its  accuracy  of  costume  and  detail  won  the  praise  of  both  artists  and  students.  The  skirt  in 
those  days  was  more  fearful  and  wonderful  in  structure  than  many  things  turned  out  in  Paris 
to-day.    It  spread  from  the  hips  in  a  slight  angle  —  almost  horizontally,  in  fact  —  till  it  reached 
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a  hoop  of  wood  or  whalebone,  about  half  a  yard  away  from  the  mainland,  as  it  were,  whence  it 
fell  almost  vertically  to  the  ground.  This  hoop  -^  the  farthingale  —  was  lashed  to  its  moorings 
by  ribbons  around  the  waist.  The  true  Elizabethan  skirt  effect  can  only  be  obtained  by  this  method, 
though  I  have  seen  artists  try  to  simulate  the  effect  by  piling  petticoats  on  to  the  model,  k  la  Dutch 
peasant  woman,  but  IVe  never  seen  them  made  to  *4ook  right"  except  by  using  the  above  correct 
expedient. 

Next  to  the  farthingale  in  prominence  is  the  rufF.  Originally  of  Spanish  origin,  transplanted 
on  to  English  soil,  it  flourished  in  more  ways  than  one.  So  great  was  the  variety  of  size  and  form 
of  these  ruffs  that  home-made  ones  for  studio  use  can  easily  be  fashioned  out  of  almost  any  thin, 
white  material.  Elizabeth*s  ruffs  were  usually  edged  with  lace,  they  were  made  to  stick  out  by  a 
device  called  an  "under  propper."  She  was  therefore  mightily  pleased  when  her  coachman's  wife 
introduced  the  use  of  starch  as  a  stiff ener.  The  good  woman  was  promptly  promoted  to  be  the 
"Lady  High  Mistress  of  the  Laundry."  The  starching  did  away  with  the  need  of  the  weighty 
under  propper,  and  ruffs  were  worn  so  big  that  their  wearers  had  to  be  provided  with  extra  long- 
handled  soup  spoons.  In  court  circles  the  ruff  was  known  as  a  "  piccadell, "  and  the  greatest  novel- 
ties were  sold  by  a  certain  ingenious  Mr.  Higgens,  a  "tailor  and  purveyor  of  piccadells  to  Her 
Majesty. "  His  shop  was  situated  in  St.  James's  Street,  and  gave  the  name  to  the  best-known  and 
luxurious  street  of  London  —  Piccadilly.  The  piccadell,  very  much  as  worn  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
may  be  seen  to-day  in  the  streets  of  England  as  part  of  the  traditional  garb  of  the  itinerant  Punch 
and  Judy  Show,  and  in  the  pierrot  costumes  of  the  "Follies,"  oiir  leading  vaudeville  entertainers. 
The  time-worn  cover  design  of  Punch  —  that  venerable  weekly  of  alleged  humor  —  is  also 
Elizabethan  in  costume.  Although  Punch  does  not  sport  a  "piccadell,"  yet  his  dog  Toby  does, 
and  Punch's  "peascod-bellied  jerkin"  is  true  to  the  days  of  Shakespeare.  The  pretty  custom 
of  wearing  flowers  at  the  neck  was  introduced  by  Queen  Mary,  Elizabeth's  predecessor,  and  many 
seventeenth-century  portraits  show  us  ladies  carrying  posies  or  a  small  bunch  of  violets  made  up 
with  their  green  leaves  as  sold  in  our  streets  to-day. 

One  of  those  sudden  whims  of  fashion  which  in  a  few  weeks  cause  as  much  change  as  may 
ordinarily  occupy  a  century,  decreed  that  the  farthingale  should  be  abandoned.  It  may  have 
been  caused  by  one  of  the  scandals  of  the  period  when  the  court  gossips  told  how  a  certain  Spanish 
princess  and  others  adopted  it  to  conceal  their  condition;  anyway,  it  vanished  from  the  mode  as 
swiftly  as  a  nightmare,  and  although  it  left  a  huge  mass  of  material  for  the  ample  skirts,  they  were 
opened  wide  in  front  to  display  the  petticoat,  which  hung  straight  and  flat,  as  if  in  emphatic  denial 
of  the  aspersions  cast  upon  the  bulgy  farthingale.  The  beautifully  puffed,  embroidered,  and  open- 
work sleeves  of  this  date  have  been  embodied  in  many  notable  costumes  during  the  last  two  cen- 
turies. Although  it  was  permissible  for  crowns  and  coronets  to  be  worn  by  any  one  owning  land, 
yet  none  save  royalty  might  wear  crimson  unless  in  undergarments,  and  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  were  not  permitted  to  wear  velvet  except  for  sleeves.  It  might,  however,  be  stretching  a 
point  to  claim  that  the  red-flannel  underwear  of  little  girls  of  the  previous  century  was  the  result 
of  "historic  precedence " ! 

One  of  the  best  guides  to  the  manners  and  clothing  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  Pepys'  Diary. 
Sam  Pepys'  father  was  a  tailor,  which  perhaps  accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  attention  he  gave 
to  the  question  of  clothes.  In  1664  he  wrote  "of  a  new  fashion  for  ladies  of  yellow  bird's-eye  hood, " 
and  in  1666  he  reported  that  "women  begin  to  wear  buttoned-up  riding-coats,  hats,  and  periwigs." 
The  next  year  Pepys  records  that  Lady  Newcastle  in  her  velvet  cap  and  her  hair  about  her  ears, 
is  the  talk  of  the  town.  She  wears  a  number  of  black  patches  because  of  the  pimples  about  her  mouth, 
and  she  is  naked-necked,  but  wears  a  close  body-coat.  In  1668  he  mentions  that  his  wife  wears  a 
flower  tabby  suit,  in  1669  he  buys  her  a  new  French  gown  called  a  sac.  Every  one  who  loves  old 
things  should  read  that  most  human  and  instructive  document,  the  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  who 
lies  buried  in  St.  Olave's,  Crutched  Friars. 
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An  old  dress  chronicle  of  the  time  of  William  and  Mary  proves  that  the  literary  style  of  the- 
fashion  writer  of  to-day  is  little  changed  from  that  of  her  predecessor  of  the  early  eighteenth  century. 
Describing  a  lady  of  high  degree,  she  writes:  — 

**We  see  her  figurette  gown  well  looped  and  puffed,  her  pinner  is  exquisitely  worked.  We 
can  see  her  top-not,  for  she  wears  no  rayonrie.  One  hand  holds  her  Saxon-green  muflfetee,  under 
one  arm  is  her  chapeau-bras. "  The  figuerette  gown  is  the  j&gured  material  gathered  into  loops 
over  the  petticoat  and  stiffened  out  with  wires.  Her  *  Spinner"  is  her  apron,  pinned  on  in  front, 
and  her  *  Hop-not"  is  the  large  bow  which  surmounts  the  high  masses  of  her  wire-supported  curls 
over  the  forehead.  The  ** chapeau-bras"  is  a  hat  that  is  not  intended  to  be  worn,  as  it  disarranges 
the  hair!    It  was  carried  under  the  arm,  just  to  show  it  was  not  forgotten! 

The  substantial  and  sumptuous  costumes  of  the  Georgian  period  have  formed  the  base  of 
countless  new  designs.  Many  rich,  floral  brocades  and  ** figuerette"  fabrics  of  eighteenth-century 
origin  were  worn  by  ladies  in  the  revival  of  waistcoats  last  season.  The  native  English  taste  for 
color  ran  riot  when  George  the  First  was  king,  and  although  it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  joyous  full- 
bodied  George  to  John  Ruskin,  yet  both  are  agreed  on  one  point,  which  the  latter  expressed  when 
he  said:  **A11  men, rightly  constituted, love  color."  The  coloring  of  costume  in  those  days  was 
conceived  in  no  ultra-artistic  scheme.  Petticoats  of  black  satin  covered  with  large  bunches  of  worked 
flowers,  morning  gown  of  yellow  flowers  satin-faced  with  cherry-colored  bands,  waistcoats  of  one 
color  with  a  fringe  of  another,  birdVeye  hoods,  bodices  covered  with  gold  lace  and  embroidered 
with  flowers  —  all  lent  that  unmistakable  though  artificial  note  of  gaiety  to  the  nation.  Hogarth, 
the  father  of  English  painting,  has  with  grim  humor  left  a  gallery  of  pictures  which  with  wonderful 
accuracy  depict  the  costumes  as  well  as  the  customs  of  the  age,  —  the  age  of  powdered  wigs  and 
patches,  frilled  lace  cuffs,  and  tall  beribboned  walking  sticks. 

Bath  was  then  in  the  hey-day  of  royal  favor,  and  rank  and  fashion  flaunted  their  fallals  and 
finery  at  church.  The  ladies  carried  in  little  enameled  comfit  boxes  caraway  comfits,  "for  relief 
at  church  against  an  over-long  sermon,"  and  the  general  equipment  of  these  painted,  powdered, 
patched,  and  perfumed  darlings  is  indicated  by  the  following  verses  of  the  period  from  the  Bath 

*^In  a  band-box  is  contained 
Painted  lawns  and  chequered  shades. 
Crepe  that's  worn  by  love-lorn  maids. 
Watered  tabbies,  flowered  brocades; 
Straw-built  hats  and  bonnets  green. 
Cat-gut,  gauzes,  tippets,  ruffs, 
Fans  and  hoods  and  feathered  muffs; 
Stomachers  and  Paris  nets. 
Earrings,  necklaces,  aigrets. 
Fringes,  blouses,  and  mignionets, 
Fine  vermilion  for  the  cheek, 
Velvet  patches  a  la  grecque. 
Come,  but  don't  forget  the  gloves, 
Which  with  all  the  smiling  loves 
Venus  caught  young  Cupid  picking 
From  the  tender  breast  of  chicking. " 

One  fine  morning  in  1748  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  was  riding  down  the  Mall, 
wearing  a  blue  riding-habit  with  white  silk  facings,  a  cravat,  and  three-cornered  hat.  The  king, 
who  chanced  to  see  her,  so  admired  the  neat  costume  that  he  at  once  commanded  the  officers  of 
the  Navy  to  abandon  their  scarlet  and  take  Her  Grace's  gown  as  a  model  for  their  new  uniforms. 
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THE  NOT  TOO  ELEGANT  MODE  OF  1820 

During  the  long  reign  of  George  the  Third  changes  of  costume  were  frequent,  and  all  are 
fully  set  forth  in  the  many  fashion  books  and  fashion  articles  in  the  Si.  James's  Chronicle  and 
I,ffndon  Magazine  (not  to  be  confounded  with  its  successor,  emanating  from  Lord  NorthclifTe's 
House  to-day).  Illustrated  treatises  on  all  sartorial  subjects,  from  hair-dressing  to  tailor's  patterns, 
are  to  lie  found  in  second-hand  booksho[)s.  Perhaps  the  most  influential  costume  of  this  reign, 
so  far  as  modern  fashion  is  ci>ncemed,  is  that  of  "The  School  for  Scandal,"  lately  presented  by 
Sir  Herliert  Tree  with  such  amazing  fidelity  to  detail.  The  wig  grew  larger,  and  the  hooped  skirt 
beautifully  less.  The  germ -gathering  coiSures  stuffed  with  horsehair,  hemp,  wool,  and  powder, 
will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  revived  with  the  threatening  renaissance  of  Geoi^ian  gowns. 

The  picturesque  pannier  dresses  of  this  over-flounced  and  frilled  period  are  so  unsuited  to  the 
speedier  spirit  of  the  present  that  there  is  little  danger  of  their  coming  in  again,  though  a  wise  motto 
concerning  the  vagaries  of  fashion  is  that  "one  never  knows."    It  is,  however,  possible  that  the 
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' '  buEFon  "  —  a  gauze  or  fine  linen  kerchief  which  stuck  out  in  front  of  the  breast  with  pouter  pigeon 
effect  —  may  be  worn  again;  also  the  tall  walking  stick  wielded  so  gracefully  by  Lady  Sneerwell 
may  have  a  f)assing  vogue.  It  might  be  useful  in  arresting  the  idle  but  preoccupied  chauffeur. 
Anyway,  it  Is  invaluable  in  arranging  a  pose  for  a  picture. 

The  mob  caps  and  the  "calash,"  with  its  whalebone  anchorage  in  front,  which  arrived  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  have  made  fitful  entries  in  the  fashions  of  the  last  decade,  and 
beribboned  and  bebowed,  lace-edged  and  flounced,  they  have  much  to  commend  them,  pictorially. 
The  trimming  of  the  correct  mob  cap  consists  only  of  ribbons,  and  not  its  least  recommendation 
from  our  point  of  view  is  their  comparative  inexpensiveness.  By  "our"  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  sex  that  has  the  privilege  of  paying  for  them,  for  it  is  truly  said  that  if  it  takes  nine  tailors 
to  make  a  man,  it  only  takes  one  milliner  to  break  him! 

Dame  Fashion,  however,  has  always  one  eye  open  to  the  aims  and  needs  of  those  whose  calling 
it  is  to  serve  her,  and  she  doesn't  allow  an  economical  style  to  ruin  a  trade,  if  she  can  help  it.  For 
just  as  the  inexpensive  mob  caps  began  to  gladden  the  heart  of  man  and  ease  his  pocket,  "Leg- 
horn "  hats  became  rfe  rigueur,  and  their  price  in  those  days  was  no  joke  to  the  bill-payer.  We 
learn  that  they  could  be  bought  with  "rich  lusterings,  satins,  padesois,  velvets,  damasks,  fans, 
and  bands  of  Valenciennes  of  one  Mrs.  Holt,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Two  Olive  Pots  in  the  Broad  Part 
of  the  Strand,"  and  the  great  Hogarth  himself  engraved  her  business  card. 

After  the  French  Revolution  one  of  those  mighty  changes  that  affect  men  and  modes  came 
over  costume.  The  pannier  dress  of  Lady  Teazle  shrunk  down  to  the  slimmer  gowns  we  now 
designate  as  "Empire."  All  the  hoops,  full  skirts,  tall  coiffured  hair,  powder,  patches,  and  high- 
heeled  shoes  were  laid  aside  to  amaze  posterity,  and  in  their  place  came  willowy  figures  and  thin, 
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semi- transparent  dresses,  turbans,  and  the  rest,  that  we  may  see  so  delightfully  modernized  in  "The 
Dollar  Princess."  A  single  ostrich  feather  nodded  in  the  hair,  and  with  a  simple  fan  completed 
the  self-conscious  simplicity  of  this  period.  The  "Simple  Life"  movement  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century  was  responsible  for  the  "simple  cut"  movement  in  costume,  and  although  hats  became 
prodigious  in  size,  the  dress  grew  still  smaller,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  it  was  fashion- 
able to  wear  skirts  so  short  that  they  often  reached  only  midway  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle.  As 
skirts  were  cut  high,  so  bodices  were  cut  low,  a  nodding  plume  o'ertopped  the  hat,  and  the  lotil 
enseinble  seems  to  us  only  suggestive  of  a  musical  comedy. 


FANCY  LIGHTING 

ARTHUR  HAMMOND 

you  remember,  some  lime  ago,  when  you  were  telling  me  about  'ordinary  lighting,' 
ou  said  something  about  'fancy  lighting'?  I  have  been  meaning  to  ask  you  to  tell 
ne  more  about  that;  it  sounds  rather  fascinating." 

"Yes,  I  remember,  I  said  I  would  tell  you  about  it  another  time.    We  might 
p  into  it  a  bit  now,  if  you  like. " 

"Well,  first  of  all,  what  is  fancy  lighting?" 
"Any  method  of  Ughting  the  face  in  a  portrait  that  is  not  'ordinary  lighting'  is  called  'fancy 
lighting. '    There  are  a  good  many  ways  of  lighting  the  face,  and  you  can  get  many  varieties  by 
altering  the  direction  of  the  light,  or,  in  other  words,  by  varying  the  positions  of  the  sitter  and  the 
camera  with  reference  to  the  window." 

"Can  1  get  fancy  lighting  in  an  ordinary  room?    Don't  I  want  a  complicated  arrangement 
of  skylights,  curtains,  and  screens  ?  " 
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*^A11  kinds  of  unconventional  and  unusual  methods  of  lighting  are  possible  in  an  ordinary 
room,  even  more  so  than  in  a  studio.  A  studio  skylight  is  arranged  primarily  for  ordinary  lighting; 
that  is  the  most  common  form  of  lighting,  and  the  kind  that  suits  the  majority  of  sitters,  and  it 
can  be  gotten  in  a  studio  with  little  or  no  trouble;  but  if  the  operator  in  a  studio  wants  to  use  fancy 
lightings,  it  means,  more  often  than  not,  that  he  has  to  pull  up  most  of  the  shades  and  concentrate 
the  light  till  he  has  only  a  very  small  light  admitting  area,  not  more  and  sometimes  not  as  much 
as  you  would  have  in  an  ordinary  room. 

**  Concentration  of  the  light  is  an  almost  invariable  feature  of  fancy  lighting.  If  the  studio 
has  only  a  skylight,  and  no  side  light,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  operator  is  very  much  handicapped, 
and  many  fascinating  lighting  schemes  are  out  of  the  question  for  him. 

"You  don't  need  much  in  the  way  of  screens  or  curtains  either;  the  different  effects  are  secured 
mainly  by  altering  the  relative  p)ositions  of  the  sitter,  the  camera,  and  the  light.  In  a  studio  you 
can  alter  the  light  to  suit  the  sitter,  but,  in  an  ordinary  room,  where  the  window  is  stationary,  you 
must  move  the  sitter  to  suit  the  light. 

**The  two  best-known  varieties  of  conventional  fancy  lighting  are  Rembrandt  lighting  and 
line  lighting.  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  the  connection  between  Rembrandt  lighting  and 
the  famous  old  master,  it  is  an  unfortunate  name,  but  it  is  one  that  has  stuck  and  it  is  the  name 
we  must  use  for  want  of  a  better  one.  Possibly  it  is  because  in  that  form  of  lighting  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  shadow  and  half-tone,  and  Rembrandt  well  understood  the  value  of  shadow.  The  chief 
difference,  in  fact,  between  ordinary  lighting  and  fancy  lightings  is  that  in  ordinary  lighting  there 
is  more  light  on  the  face  than  shadow,  and  in  fancy  lightings  there  is  more  shadow  than  light.  In 
ordinary  lighting  we  have  light,  with  shadows  and  half-tones  put  in  to  show  the  modeling;  while 
with  fancy  lightings  we  have  a  shadow  picture  with  a  little  light  let  in  to  show  the  modeling;  there 
is  more  shadow  than  light,  so,  if  you  keep  this  idea  in  mind,  you  will  see  that  pretty  nearly  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  carry  the  camera  round  to  the  shadow  side  and  take  your  picture  showing  that 
side  instead  of  the  lighted  side.    That  is  all  you  have  to  do  to  get  a  Rembrandt  lighting  effect. 

**I  will  give  you  some  diagrams  showing  the  approximate  positions  of  the  sitter  and  the  camera 
in  relation  to  the  light. 

"  First  of  all,  here  is  the  ordinary  lighting  diagram,  the  same  as  I  gave  you  before  (Christmas 
number,  1909).  Now  stand  at  C  and  study  the  lighting  on  the  sitter's  face  from  there.  You  should 
have  a  high  light  on  the  forehead,  over  the  eye  on  the  lighted  side  of  the  face,  a  line  of  light  down 
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the  nose,  a  bright  spot  of  light  in  each  eye,  and  a  triangular  patch  of  light  on  the  shadow  cheek, 
just  under  the  eye.    If  this  is  the  case,  you  have  a  satisfactory  ordinary  lighting. 

**  Leave  the  sitter  and  the  reflector  exactly  where  they  are  and  carry  your  camera  round  to 
the  other  side,  —  the  shadow  side  of  the  sitter.  You  will  also  have  to  move  your  background, 
if  you  are  using  one  (Diagram  2).    That  is  all  there  is  to  it.    It  is  quite  simple,  you  see. 

**This  picture  here  (Fig.  i)  is  an  example  of  Rembrandt  lighting. 

**Now,  to  get  a  line  lighting  effect  such  as  in  this  picture  (Fig.  2)  in  which  the  face  is  all  in 
shadow  with  just  a  line  of  light  outlining  the  features,  you  carry  this  idea  one  step  farther.  You 
bring  the  sitter  forward  between  the  light  and  the  camera,  and  take  the  picture  against  the  light 
(Diagram  3)." 

**  Wouldn't  you  get  the  plate  fogged  if  you  have  the  light  shining  straight  into  the  lens  like 
that?" 

*'That  is  just  what  you  have  to  be  very  careful  to  avoid.  There  is  of  course  a  certain  amount 
of  risk.  The  lower  part  of  the  window  should  be  covered  up,  as  it  would  be  for  ordinary  lighting, 
and  the  covered  part  will  serve  as  the  background.  The  chief  danger  of  fogging,  therefore,  comes 
from  the  top  part  of  the  window,  and  you  can  reduce  this  risk  by  using  a  reflector  that  will  at  the 
same  time  act  as  a  lens  shield.  In  a  picture  like  this,  where  practically  the  whole  of  the  face  is  in 
shadow,  a  reflector  is  very  necessary;  and  if  you  consider  that  rule  I  gave  you  about  the  angle  of 
incidence  being  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection,  you  will  see  that  the  only  possible  place  for  the  re- 
flector is  exactly  parallel  to  the  window,  on  the  other  side  of  the  sitter,  so  that  the  reflected  light  is 
thrown  straight  back  into  the  shadows.  This  is  the  only  possible  p)osition  for  the  reflector  if  cross 
lights  are  to  be  avoided.  If  you  put  the  reflector  way  back  behind  the  camera,  it  would  be  too  far 
off  to  be  of  much  use,  so  the  only  alternative  is  to  put  it  between  the  sitter  and  the  camera  and 
have  an  opening  cut  in  it  so  that  you  can  take  your  picture  through  it. 

**If  you  intend  to  do  much  portrait  work  of  this  sort,  it  will  pay  you  to  construct  a  simple 
piece  of  apparatus  that  will  serve  as  a  reflector  and  at  the  same  time  act  as  a  lens  shade  and  keep 
out  all  the  light  you  do  not  want.  You  can  make  it  yourself  or  have  it  made  for  you.  All  you  want 
is  a  light  wooden  frame  about  three  feet  square  covered  with  some  cheap  white  calico.  Just  tack 
the  calico  on  round  the  edges.  That  is  all  you  need  for  an  ordinary  reflector;  but  if  you  want  to 
use  it  as  a  lens  shade  when  taking  pictures  against  the  light,  you  should  cover  it  at  the  back  with 
some  dark  opaque  material  such  as  thick  brown  paper.  The  position  of  the  opening  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  height  at  which  you  most  commonly  use  the  lens.  A  long  narrow  opening  —  say, 
1 2  inches  high  by  6  inches  wide  —  will  give  some  latitude  as  to  height.  If  you  cut  out  three  sides 
of  a  rectangle,  you  will  have  a  flap  that  can  be  pinned  up  when  you  want  to  use  it  in  this  way  and 
which  can  be  let  down  when  you  use  it  as  an  ordinary  reflector  for  ordinary  lighting  or  Rembrandt 
lighting.  If  it  is  covered  at  the  back  so  that  no  light  can  come  through  and  is  so  arranged  at  a 
suitable  distance  from  the  camera  that  it  hides  from  view  all  except  the  picture  you  want  on  the 
focusing  screen,  it  will  keep  out  all  extraneous  light  and  will  greatly  reduce  the  risk  of  fog. 

^'For  such  trying  subjects  in  which  there  is  so  much  contrast  it  is  advisable  to  use  anti-halo 
plates.  You  must  also  be  careful  to  give  sufficient  exposure  to  get  detail  in  the  shadows.  In  such 
pictures  the  shadows  are  more  important  than  the  high  lights;  and  if  the  shadows  are  under-exposed, 
the  result  will  be  a  dark,  heavy-looking  silhouette.  Remember,  therefore,  to  expose  for  the  shadows 
and  develop  for  the  high  lights. " 

**Are  Rembrandt  lighting  and  line  lighting  the  only  forms  of  fancy  lighting  there  are?" 

"Why,  no.  As  I  said  before,  fancy  lighting  is  the  name  given  to  any  method  of  lighting  other 
than  the  ordinary  top-side  lighting  of  the  studio.  There  are  all  kinds  of  fancy  lightings.  That 
candle-light  picture  (Fig.  3),  'The  Result  of  the  Match,'  is  an  example  of  fancy  lighting.  The 
idea  here  was  to  make  the  light  on  the  face  look  as  if  it  were  the  light  from  the  candle,  but  of  course 
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as  the  light  from  one  candle  would  take  a  tremendous  time  to  make  any  impression  on  the  plate 
it  had  to  be  done  by  arranging  daylight  in  such  a  way  as  to  imitate  the  candle-light.  In  this  par- 
ticular picture  the  light  comes  from  a  window  to  the  left  of  the  sitter  just  out  of  range  of  the  lens. 
The  whole  of  the  window  was  covered,  leaving  only  a  strip  at  the  bottom  just  below  the  level  of 
the  table  so  that  the  light  struck  upward  in  the  same  direction  as  the  candle-light. 

"In  a  similar  manner  it  is  possible  to  imitate  more  or  less  closely  the  effect  of  firelight  or  the 
light  from  the  footlights  on  the  stage.  But  such  things  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  freak  lightings; 
and  though  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  interest  as  such,  they  are  hardly  pleasing  if  the  result 
is  intended  to  be  a  portrait  rather  than  a  figure  study." 

"It  certainly  seems  as  if  I  shall  have  to  do  a  lot  of  thinking  when  I  want  to  make  pictures 
with  fancy  lighting. " 

"Well,  of  course  you  must  think  if  you  want  to  do  anything  worth  doing,  but  you  should  try 
and  get  the  thinking  part  done  before  you  take  the  picture.  What  I  have  been  teUing  you  is  all 
pure  theory;  and  though  a  certain  amount  of  sound  theoretical  knowledge  is  very  necessary  there 
can  be  no  hard-and-fast  rules  laid  down  for  a  photographer  with  ideas  of  his  own.  Every  picture 
must  be  treated  according  to  the  prevailing  conditions  and  circumstances,  and  observation  and 
ingenuity  are  mighty  necessary  in  addition  to  theory.  Sometimes  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  put 
all  your  theoretical  knowledge  into  practice  and  you  have  to  make  the  best  of  things  as  they  are. 
Learning  theory  in  photography  is  like  learning  Euclid  at  school.  The  Euclid  in  itself  is  not  of 
much  practical  use  —  no  one  wants  to  prove  in  everyday  life  that  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles 
triangle  are  equal  to  one  another  or  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
but  you  learn  Euclid  in  order  to  learn  how  to  think  intelligently  and  how  to  reason  out  things  in 
a  lucid  and  convincing  manner.  So  it  is  with  photographic  theory.  Vou  have  to  understand  that 
in  order  to  know  how  to  get  the  effect  you  want  and  how  to  recognize  such  an  effect  when  you  have 
got  it. 
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"Very  often  you  will  find  that  you  can  get  certain  lighting  effects  without  using  any  reflectors 
or  artificial  backgrounds  or  anything  else  that  your  theoretical  knowledge  might  lead  you  to  sup- 
pose would  be  necessary.  The  little  picture  (Fig.  4)  is  a  case  in  point.  1  was  visiting  some  friends 
recently  and  while  I  was  there  the  boy  happened  to  be  playing  with  some  dominoes,  as  he  is  in  the 
picture;  and  it  so  happened  that  everything  was  ready  for  the  picture  to  be  taken,  —  the  lighting 
was  right  and  other  conditions  were  favorable.  I  had  a  4  x  5  hand  camera  with  me  and  I  took  it 
right  away  without  having  to  do  anything  except  to  open  the  door  which  is  seen  behind  him,  in 
order  to  make  a  plainer  and  lighter  background  for  his  head.  The  shadow  side  was  so  well  illumi- 
nated by  the  other  windows  and  the  light  from  the  adjoining  rooms  that  the  shadows  were  not  too 
heavy  and  the  strong  main  light  from  the  big  window,  the  edge  of  which  is  just  seen  on  the  left- 
hand  margin,  gave  definite  character  and  quality  to  the  lighting  scheme. 

"Such  effects,  and  many  equally  effective  ones,  can  often  be  obtained  in  nearly  every  house. 
And  it  is  in  just  such  natural  and  unstudied  effects  that  the  great  charm  of  home  portraiture  is 
to  be  found;  but  unless  you  know  something  about  the  theory  of  lighting,  you  might  not  see  your 
opportunities  when  they  are  presented  to  you. 
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**  Figure  5  also  required  no  great  amount  of  preparation.  This  might  be  described  as  bow- 
window  lighting.  The  sitter  was  placed  in  one  angle  of  a  bow  window  and  the  light  comes  from 
the  top  and  one  side.  The  shade  was  pulled  down  on  the  other  side,  and  a  dark  couch  cover  was 
pinned  up  behind  him  to  form  the  background.    That  was  all,  no  reflector  was  used. 

**  You  will  find  later  on,  when  you  have  gained  experience,  that  you  can  do  things  in  an  appar- 
ently haphazard  way  and  yet  get  with  more  or  less  success  the  effect  you  are  aiming  at.  The 
theory  is  there  in  the  background  all  the  time,  but  it  has  become  so  much  a  matter  of  habit  that  you 
do  certain  things  in  a  certain  way  not  by  reasoning  out  the  theory,  but  because  you  feel  that  it  is 
right  to  do  them  in  that  way.  When  you  write,  you  do  not  have  to  stop  and  think  how  to  form 
the  letters  or  how  to  spell  ordinary  words;  that  has  become  instinctive,  and  you  can  devote  all 
your  attention  to  the  style  and  composition  of  the  sentences.  So,  in  picture  making,  when  you 
have  mastered  the  theory  you  can  devote  attention  to  the  composition  of  the  picture.  So  my  advice 
to  you  is  this:  Get  into  your  mind  the  theory  of  the  conventional  Rembrandt  lighting  and  line 
lighting  and  try  and  grasp  the  fact  that  different  lightings  are  fundamentally  only  variations  in  the 
positions  of  the  sitter  and  the  camera  with  reference  to  the  source  of  light.  Backgrounds  and  re- 
flectors are  only  accessories,  sometimes  necessary  and  sometimes  not,  according  to  circumstances. 
Learn  to  judge  the  lighting  by  studying  the  sitter  and  not  by  working  out  mathematical  problems, 
then  go  ahead  and  try  experiments  and  carry  out  your  own  ideas  in  your  own  way." 


WITH  THE  CAMERA  ON  A  BALKAN  CROSSING 

FELIX    J.    KOCH 
(Concluded  from  page  274) 

[HERE  was  a  suburb  of  old  two-story  frame  huts,  with  verandas  along  the  second  floor 
and  stores  in  a  comer  room  of  the  first  floor,  —  Turkish  all.  Plimis  had  ripened 
beside  the  road,  and  laden  branches  over-hung  from  pastures  all  walled  in.  Moslem 
houses  were  out  here  large  affairs,  some  of  these  with  lattices  before  the  windows 
upon  the  second  floor.  The  first  floor  was  set  on  a  level  with  the  tall  wall  to  the 
yard,  such  that  one  could  not  see  over  it.  Along  the  right,  all  the  way  from  town, 
a  creek  ran,  fast  and  rippling,  as  it  skirted  the  mountains.  There  was  a  mosque  here,  too, 
and  the  sight  of  it  led  Levi  to  chat  of  the  Jewish  persecutions.  Down  here,  he  said,  folks  disliked 
the  Jews  as  being  shrewder  than  were  others. 

Homes  of  external  plastering,  wider  on  the  second  floor  than  on  the  first,  served  as  outskirts 
still.  There  was  a  cemetery  here,  at  the  foot  of  the  moimtains,  the  monuments  with  turbans  of 
stone.    Then  com  and  plum  orchards  began,  while  to  right  and  left  the  Balkans  rose  up,  high. 

The  land,  in  fact,  had  altered  wholly.  The  icy  brook  awoke  our  thirst;  the  mountain  air, 
the  hunger.  To  right  and  left  the  peaks  rose,  —  tall  and  forested.  At  the  foot  was  the  blue  river, 
with  its  cascades,  its  ripple,  and  its  roar.  The  babble  set  Levi  to  dozing;  we,  the  while,  must  watch 
the  goats,  and  the  cows  scattered  over  the  hills. 

The  road  itself  was  good,  and  lined  by  the  telegraph  poles.  Donkeys,  bearing  panniers  filled 
with  pears,  brushed  beside  these. 

Five  minutes  past  three  came  a  digression  —  a  halt  at  an  inn,  of  inmiaculate  white  plaster 
without,  where  we  would  dismount  for  a  cafS  Turque,  An  old  Turk,  hoary  of  beard,  and  with 
splendid  turban,  sat  cross-legged  on  the  floor  beside  the  window.  He  seemed  hovering  over  two 
round,  tiny  saucers,  of  a  white  porcelain  of  red  and  blue  design.  In  these  was  the  coffee;  it  was 
poured  in  upon  a  lump  of  sugar,  from  a  small  brass  coffee  can,  heating  near  by  on  a  brazier.  'A 
little  yellow  spoon  was  placed  on  the  tin  tray  on  which  they  were  served. 
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Out  in  the  summer  house  they  served  us;  we,  however,  could  enter  this  only  after  a  Turkish 
woman  within,  had  left.    Then  came  the  coffee,  two  cents  the  cup. 

Continuing  the  drive,  com  and  hemp  fields  were  in  the  vale.  A  family  went  past,  with  pack- 
hoises;  we  wondered  why  some  baggage  line  had  not  been  opened  thioi^h  here.  We  kept,  still, 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where  we  could  see  the  opposite  slopes,  forested  and  huge,  across. 
At  their  foot  was  a  charming  blue  mountain  rivulet,  winding  on,  among  great  palisades  clothed 
with  trees.  In  the  winter  the  snows  lay  deep,  and  folks  went  through  here  with  sleighs.  Erelong 
we  were  at  the  foot  of  palisades  in  this  narrow  valley  of  the  river,  —  the  cafion  more  beautiful  still. 
Just  above  us  were  those  dense,  overhanging  mountain  forests. 

Two  gendarmene,  the  police  of  the  road,  went  by  on  their  horses;  otherwise  we  were  without 
defense,  in  all  the  dense  wilderness  of  mountain  forest  about.  The  narrow  road  hu^ed  the  river 
valley;  there  was  no  sign  of  life.  It  was  lonely  here;  it  made  us  think  of  the  bandit  bands  of  the 
time  <A  Turkish  wars. 

Then,  again,  the  valley  widened;  the  forests  seemed  more  as  in  our  own  Alleghanies.  We  could 
break  the  loneliness  with  the  echo;  splendid  this  as  we  cantered  down  the  center  of  this  mountain 
valley  of  woods. 

Once  five  packhorses,  two  peasants  afoot,  went  down,  a  colt  keeping  just  behind  its  mother. 
The  men  were  in  blue  coats,  and  bloomers  reaching  to  the  knees,  with  the  stockings;  they  wore  the 
red  fez,  the  dirty  white  shirt.  They  greeted  and  then  were  gone.  These  folk  speak  the  Croat  or  the 
Turkish. 

Wild  clematis  was  remarked  in  the  trees;  then  we  tiumed  to  chat  as  we  could  with  the  driver. 
He  had  taken  Levi  for  a  nurse,  because  he  wore  a  long  white  duster.     He  drew  our  attention  to 
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melons  beside  the  road,  to  the  willows  in  the  green  fields  along  the  river;  to  how  narrow  this  valley 
for  such  densely  forest-clad  slopes,  and  then  to  where,  far  beyond,  we  could  see  splendid  mountain 
chains.  It  was  magnificent,  that  view, — the  more  so  for  the  quiet,  broken  only  by  the  hoofs  of  occa- 
fflonal  packborses.  We  tried  to  note  the  varieties  of  trees;  there  were  willow  and  wild  alder  and  elm 
and  the  arbor  ntx  in  the  yellow  soil  of  the  roadside. 

Erelong  the  mountains  were  tilled  again;  the  cultivation,  however,  patched  with  forest,  and 
the  result  a  series  cd  squares  of  yellow,  dark  green,  light  green,  that  made  one  think  of  our  own 
White  Mountains.  Cows  and  horses  were  in  the  stubble  before  one  house;  then,  again,  we  could 
see  some  laborers  in  the  fields.  The  taste  of  the  splendid  coSee  lingered  still,  as  we  came  on  more 
gr^n  next  the  river.   A  Bosniac  wearing  a  carpet-bag  on  his  back  was  here. 

By  and  by  the  mountains  grew  lower,  the  valley  less  fertile.  Palisades  towering  up  from  the 
river  were  now  mighty  rock  slabs,  rather  than  forested.  A  water-trough  halted  us  a  moment  (ten 
minutes  past  four),  and  we  caught  a  snap-shot  of  the  rolling  hills  here,  —  a  view  as  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Shenandoah.  A  wooden  railing  had  been  built  along  the  road;  no  barrier  this,  however,  to  the 
black  goats  and  the  sheep  beside  the  river. 

A  Bosniac  girl— her  two  braids  down  across  the  respective  shoulders;  her  brown  hair  parted 
at  the  middle  —  likewise  tempted  the  kodak.  She  wore  a  dress  of  white,  while  down  the  front  of 
the  waist  there  was  a  black  criss-crossing.  A  gay  belt,  too,  and  then  still  gayer  border  to  the  skirt 
of  white  completed  the  attire.  In  among  these  pretty,  cultivated  hills  again  there  were  some  lime 
burners.  They  had  the  round  pUe  of  rocks  surrounded  with  withes,  then  at  the  center  the  white 
stone  was  visible.    The  hot  air  danced  above  the  pile  as  again  we  halted  to  snap-shot. 

There  came  a  bend  into  a  smiling  open  valley  here,  of  com  and  pasture  land,  the  woods  stretch- 
ing away  to  the  tops  of  the  sloping  mountains.  A  herd  of  horses  with  the  gipsy  venders  went  down 
behind  on  a  canter.  Wider  still,  better  cultivated,  was  the  valley  now,  with  hay-stacks  dotting  it, 
to  the  forests:  while  beside  the  river  wild  carrot  and  elder  and  thistle  and  the  wild  parsnip  ran 
riot. 


Over  a  Inidge,  we  cross  a  dried-up  creek,  where  a  Turk  rode  a-horse,  a  roll  of  cloth  behind  him, 
and  his  saddle  (A  the  richest;  com,  and  the  like,  filled  other  valleys  opening  ofif  one  into  another, 
with  the  charm  ai  the  Balkans  alone.  The  pike  through  these  stayed  wide  and  good,  we  were  again 
above  the  blue,  lovely  river.  Snowy  white  rock-walls  would  at  times  be  seen.  Again,  willows 
hedged  the  com  to  the  river.  Then,  again,  the  mountains  rose,  all  forested,  and  there  was  fallow 
at  the  swift-winding  stream's  sides.  Cows,  white  and  brown,  were  in  the  road;  we  watched  them, 
then  turned  the  eyes  to  the  play  of  colors  on  the  waters  of  the  stream. 

Levi,  the  while,  like  many  another,  asked  if  it  be  tme  that  the  President  shook  hands  with 
all,  at  his  UveeSf  —  this,  and  of  our  Indians.  It  helped  to  pass  the  valleys  of  grain,  hemmed  in  all 
about  with  mountain  forest,  and  to  make  the  crags  coming  out  of  the  mountains,  around,  pass  the 
sooner.  Somehow  the  scene  made  one  think  of  Mauch  Chunk,  —  only  here  there  was  a  church 
on  a  little  hill,  to  one  side,  and  we  could  discern  the  min  of  an  ancient  Turkish  castle  on  a  peak. 
It  was  peaceful  ever,  still;  even  the  rustic  inn,  with  the  Turks  at  cofifee  outside,  at  a  bridge  where  a 
road  led  ofif  at  the  foot  of  the  forest-bound  peak  that  was  topped  with  the  ruined  castle,  wore  an 
air  of  silence. 

At  ten  minutes  to  five  we  entered  gorges  once  more, — with  forest,  these.  Beautiful  still  were  the 
mountains;  occasionally  there  woidd  be  white  crags,  with  the  trees  scattered  upon  them.  Close  at 
hand,  where  the  road  was  cut  from  the  slope,  there  rose  the  white  rock  wall;  above  it,  we  coidd 
remark  the  leaves  beginning  to  turn,  —  this  due  more  to  the  long  drought  than  the  autunm. 

Levi  recounted  tales  of  the  hunt  as  we  rode.  An  immense  mountain  ahead  had  cut  ofif  the 
sinking  sun  and  it  was  gloomy  here.   The  driver,  too,  did  not  talk  much;  it  made  it  rather  lonesome. 

We  had  let  down  the  cover  of  the  vehicle,  for  it  was  cooler  now;  we  were  rid  of  the  beating  sun. 
Just  the  roar  of  the  ever  prettier  river  broke  in  on  one's  soliloquy,  —  this,  and  again  the  innumerable 
little  brown-red  butterflies.  At  the  heart  of  the  forest-river  valley,  at  twenty  minutes  past  five,  we 
came  to  a  house,  —  this  and  a  water  mill.  Otherwise,  for  mile  on  mile  the  scenery  remained  the 
same,  —  just  forest  and  river  and  valley.  In  the  dusk  a  gipsy  passed  us;  Levi  was  telling  the  while 
how  he  must  give  six  months'  credit  in  these  towns. 

Half  past  five  again  brought  us  out  of  the  gloomy  valley  and  to  where  we  could  overlook  a 
sunny  series  of  well-tilled  hills.  One  high,  forested  mountain  and  a  far  thatched  village  were  in 
the  view.  At  the  roadside,  here,  young  trees  had  been  planted,  set  between  two  poles  bound  to- 
gether, —  this  despite  the  tremendous  forests  all  about.    Goats  in  the  road  eyed  the  saplings  eagerly. 

The  Jew  sang,  while  over  to  the  right,  among  the  hills,  a  rather  better  preserved  castle-ruin 
stood,  a-top  a  hill,  at  the  mountain's  heart. 

The  horses  seemed  to  draw  fresh  impetus  from  the  sight;  they  trotted  fast  into  a  hamlet  of 
old-time  two-story,  steepled-roof  houses,  the  lower  floor  to  these  much  narrower  Ihan  that  above. 
The  village  was  built  where  the  white  rocks  rose  up,  and  the  river  widened  as  it  curved  between 
pretty  blue  hills.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  with  the  larger  castle,  com  fields  wound  around.  And  they 
then  led  the  way  to  more  tremendous  palisades,  —  sheer  walls  of  rock,  with  a  single  cave,  as  at 
St.  Canzian.  An  odd,  red-seeded  herb  grew  thick  next  the  road  as  the  dusk  of  a  gorge  fell  upon 
us;  then,  at  five  minutes  to  six,  another  hamlet,  just  two  homes  or  three,  was  met. 

There  was  an  inn  here  where  we  would  dismount  to  sup;  it  belonged  to  the  government,  but 
was  run  by  a  renter.  He  calculated  on  an  average  of  six  guests  a  day  by  the  diligence,  and  perhaps 
two  more  by  the  carriage,  he  said.    He  was  a  German. 

We  purchased  a  set  of  postals  of  hereabouts,  and  again  of  Bosniac  peasant  life.  They  came  to 
two  crowns,  and  we  paid  forthwith.  After  we  had  eaten,  however,  he  insisted  we  had  not  paid 
for  them;  he  would  make  us  pay  a  second  time.  When  he  saw  we  could  not  be  blufifed,  he  went 
in  and  ''recounted  his  money."  Then,  all  apologies,  he  found  he  had  "made  a  mistake."  1  He 
was  noted  for  this  trick,  —  Levi  warned  us. 
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There  was  chicken  and  bread  and  half  a  litre  of  the  local  red  wine  for  tea. 

Before  we  had  ordered  the  wine  our  host  had  told  us  the  water  from  a  road-side  fountain  was 
not  fit  to  drink,  it  gave  one  stomach  ache.  After  we  had  paid  for  the  wine  and  the  like,  he  let  us 
drink  it  freely,  admitting  then,  with  a  laugh,  he  had  only  made  the  other  charge  in  order  to  sell  the 
wine.  It  made  Levi  recall  an  Italian  who  wanted  him  to  give  him  another  lire,  on  the  reckoning; 
and  when  the  tariff  was  flaunted  in  his  face,  stated  he  meant  he  could  give  it  —  if  he  chose. 

Meanwhile  we  supped  there  on  the  portico,  at  the  rear,  among  the  huge  stony  mountain  forests. 
Tomatoes  were  drying  on  the  porch.  As  we  supped  we  looked  over  a  register  of  passers.  Buffalo 
Bill's  show  had  gone  by,  and  their  marks  were  put  in  by  members  of  the  troupe. 

Supper  was  settled  for  at  forty  cents  each,  —  half  past  seven,  then  we  left. 

Night  was  coming  on  in  the  mountains;  in  fact  had  arrived,  and  we  could  only  see  the  dim, 
dark  form  of  the  forest-bound  slopes,  as  we  advanced.  The  roar  of  the  river  on  right  or  on  left  as 
we  crossed,  too,  served  as  guide.  Far  above  us  were  the  stars;  we  could  make  out  the  road  by  the 
aid  of  the  lamp,  which  we  had  lit,  alone.    Occasionally  a  rare  wagon  or  donkey  went  by. 

It  was  chilly,  —  aye,  cold;  and  we  dozed.  Now  and  then  Levi  began  another  cigarette,  and 
muttered  a  few  words  in  the  doing. 

We  were  trundling  on,  for  the  driver  was  doing  his  best  to  spare  the  horses,  which  were  his 
brother's.    It  was  disagreeable  now,  thanks  to  the  early  August  cold. 
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At  one  point  we  passed  through  a  short  tunnel  of  white  stone,  —  then  another  long  one  suc- 
ceeded; —  curiously,  through  the  very  mountain.  It  brought  us  to  the  lights  of  Rjeka;  we  galloped 
now  to  the  Grand  Hotel.    Perhaps  the  dollar  twenty  we  must  each  now  pay  lent  the  driver  spurs. 

As  it  was  it  was  twenty-five  minutes  past  ten  when  we  got  to  our  chamber, . —  a  room  on  the 
first  floor,  with  two  beds  for  one  sleeper,  and  this  at  eighty  cents.  Single-bed  chambers,  it  seems, 
were  all  taken. 

Guests  must  pay  for  the  candle-light,  but  the  rooms  were  so  Ught  and  large  and  airy  who 
would  mind  ? 

We  were  trying  to  figure  just  how  far  due  south-east  of  Banjaluke  we  might  be  here,  as  we  fell 
asleep.    Pictures  to  be  taken  on  beyond  danced  in  on  our  dreams. 


Hypo  in  the  Developer.  —  It  has  long  been  known  that  a  trace  of  hypo  added  to  the  ferrous 
o:Ealate  developer  increased  its  action,  and  now  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Eder  says  a  good 
word  for  that  hitherto  much-abused  chemical.  He  recommends  the  addition  of  about  one  sixth 
of  a  grain  to  each  ounce  of  the  ordinary  metol  developer  as  lending  to  give  greater  brilliance  and 
pluck  to  the  negative,  and  says  that  it  acts  as  a  restrainer  better  than  a  bromide,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  considerable  influence  in  preventing  fog. 
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A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  THE  SHORT-FOCUS  LENS 

JA1££S  THOMSON 

I  HE  esteemed  Dr.  Nicol,  as  editor  of  this  magazine  throughout  the  years  of  his  activity, 
did  valiant  service  in  behalf  of  the  lens  of  long  focal  capacity,  and  I,  as  an  humble  dis- 
ciple, for  long  have  been  at  one  with  him  in  his  contention.  A  couple  of  years' use, 
however,  of  a  hand  camera  of  the  folding  type  has  led  to  some  modification  in  view,  and 
candor  now  prompts  me  to  admit  that,  as  in  other  problems  innumerable,  there  are 
two  sides  to  the  question.  At  present  writing  I  am  convinced  from  actual  outdoor 
practice  that  much  of  the  evil  pertaining  to  the  employment  of  lenses  of  limited  focal  capacity 
arises  from  abuse  and  not  legitimate  application. 

Careless  snapping,  regardless  of  what  is  in  the  foreground,  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
distortion  with  which  we  are  confronted.    But  for  this  we  must  blame  the  manipulator. 

As  is  well  known,  normal  human  vision  involves  a  certain  narrow  angle  of  view,  and 
any  marked  departure  from  it  must  strike  the  observer  as  a  trifling  with  the  truth.  When, 
therefore,  we  discover  in  the  product  of  the  average  camera  of  the  day  figures  truly  gigantic  in  the 
foreground,  while  in  seeming  but  a  few  feet  farther  away  is  a  race  of  pigmies,  we  do  not  require 
to  be  assured  of  the  untruthfulness  of  the  representation,  particularly  when,  as  sometimes  happens, 
we  know  the  unfortunates  depicted. 

This  manifest  distortion  of  fact  has  become  so  much  the  ** regular  thing"  nowadays,  in  some 
quarters  we  hear  it  spoken  of  as  inseparable  from  a  photographic  drawing.  Therefore,  is  it  not 
unusual  to  hear  of  ** photographic"  perspective  as  if  there  were  more  than  one  kind.  Photographic 
perspective  is  a  myth.  There  is  but  one  kind  of  perspective,  and  that  to  be  found  in  the  product 
of  the  short-focus  lens  is  as  correct  as  any,  always  providing  one  can  conform  one's  vision  to  it, 
which  one  manifestly  very  often  cannot.  In  very  truth,  the  average  short-focus  picture,  in  its  dis- 
play of  violent  perspective  and  consequent  distortion,  is  of  *Hhe  stuff  dreams  are  made  of,"  and 
•desperately  bad  ones  at  that. 

Normal  vision  conforms  to  a  narrow  angle  of  view,  while  the  short-focus  objective  embraces 
a  comparatively  wide  one,  the  latter  depicting  considerable  that  is  entirely  outside  of  one's  field 
of  vision.  Did  we  but  take  the  same  extended  survey  as  does  the  short-focus  lens,  we  should  see 
pretty  much  the  same,  or  similar,  distortion  that  is  to  be  found  in  so  much  modem  outdoor  pho- 
tography. As  we  manifestly  do  not  have  short-focus  eyes,  we  consequently  fail  to  view  things  in 
short-focus  fashion.  Such  being  the  case,  it  behooves  us  to  have  our  photographic  product  conform 
with  the  sight  we  have, — a  thing  not  difficult. 

Probably  ninety  per  cent  of  the  cameras  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  amateurs  are  fitted  with 
lenses  of  short  focal  capacity.  Some,  of  course,  are  shorter  than  others;  but  the  best  of  them  have 
a  focal  length  equal  to  the  diagonal  of  the  plate  employed.  Thus,  for  a  4  x  5  plate,  a  lens  of  the 
aplanat  type  is  most  often  to  be  found  of  a  focal  length  of  6J  inches,  very  frequently,  indeed,  of 
but  5J  inches,  and  in  the  low-cost  box  instruments  of  the  fixed  focus  variety  very  much  less. 

Compare  this,  then,  if  you  will,  with  normal  vision  which  would  call  for  a  focal  length  of  lens 
at  least  equal  to  twice  the  base  measurement  of  the  plate  employed.  Thus,  a  4  x  5  plate  would 
demand  a  lens  of  lo-inch  focal  length,  —  longer  would  do  no  harm. 

In  a  speedy  hand  camera  the  long-focus  lens  is  out  of  the  question.  Rapid  exposures  are  an 
essential,  and  another  requirement  is  depth  of  field,  which  will  account  for  the  very  short  focal 
capacity  of  lenses  in  so-called  fixed-focus  cameras  of  the  Brownie  order. 

When  I  began  to  take  photographs,  it  was  with  a  cheap  box  camera  of  the  fixed-focus 
variety,  —  a  lens  of  4J  focal  length  upon  a  3 J  x  4J  plate.  After  the  manner  of  my  kind,  taking 
views  of  every  conceivable  object  in  sight,  I  used  to  wonder  why  a  certain  little  schoolhouse  in  the 
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distance  of  one  particular  view  from  a  window  always  looked  so  diminutive  and  so  far  away.  In 
the  pictures  it  appeared  to  be  twice  as  far  away  as  actually  was  the  case,  and  as  it  appeared  to  us 
with  our  everyday  vision  not  likely  to  deceive. 

This  is  a  condition  that  always  puzzles  beginners.  Why  do  objects  in  the  foreground  appear 
so  large,  while  distant  objects  look  so  small?  Such  are  the  questions  propounded  by  those  new 
to  the  game,  never  imagining  that  manufacturers  sell  other  than  cameras  taking  truthful  pictures. 
Do  we  not  hear  it  asserted  that  the  camera,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  tens,  cannot  Ue?  We 
who  know  better  can  attest  to  the  contrary,  and  lenses  are  telling  falsehoods  every  day,  we  well 
know,  —  some  by  mere  chance,  some  with  malice  aforethought.  A  friend  of  mine  shows  a  picture 
taken  in  one  of  Boston's  busiest  thoroughfares,  —  State  Street,  —  the  center  of  the  financial  dis- 
trict. The  exposure  on  a  very  slow  plate  was  made  on  a  bright,  sunshiny  day,  and  though  hun- 
dreds of  people  passed  meanwhile,  not  a  trace  of  them  is  to  be  seen  in  the  resultant  print.  The 
busy  thoroughfare  appears  as  quiet  as  a  graveyard,  though  it  is  a  pretty  noisy  place  in  reality  on 
business  days  at  the  mid-day  hour. 

Now  the  reason  why  the  little  schoolhouse  in  the  picture  appeared  so  much  smaller  than  it 
ought  is  easy  to  understand  in  the  light  of  my  present-day  knowledge.  It  simply  appeared  snail, 
because  so  many  other  objects  in  the  immediate  foreground  were  so  unduly  enlarged.  Separate 
the  building  from  such  exaggerated  objects.  Cut  away  about  half  the  print,  by  trimming  the 
margins,  and  the  schoolhouse  will  appear  all  right. 

With  a  lens  of  6J-inch  focal  length  on  a  4  x  5  plate,  1  take  the  schoolhouse  view,  and  the  result, 
though  ever  so  much  belter  than  that  made  with  the  box  camera,  still  leaves  something  to  be  de- 
sired.    Discarding  the  front  element  of  my  aplanat  lens,  I  take  another  exposure  with  the  rear 
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element  alone,  the  resulting  picture  showing  the  schoolhouse  just  as  our  eyes  see  it,  and  free  from 
comparison  with  exaggeration  in  the  foreground.  By  using  but  half  of  the  lens  combination,  I 
doubled  the  focal  length,  and  the  resultant  view  is  in  absolutely  correct  perspective. 

But,  supposing  I  enlarge  the  schoolhouse  portion  of  the  first  view  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
building  in  the  second.  What  then?  I  have  an  image  precisely  the  same,  there  being  not  one 
iota  of  difference.  The  fact  is  there  is  no  difference  in  the  images  other  than  in  size,  the  short- 
focus  image  being  exactly  the  same  as  the  other,  but  smaller. 

This  should  enforce  the  lesson  that  the  short-focus  lens  is  good  enough  when  we  know  how 
to  use  it,  and  the  proper  way  is  to  employ  it  in  a  variety  of  occasions  upon  a  smaller  plate  than 
the  one  for  which  it  has  been  listed.  What  matters  the  size  of  the  plate  providing  we  have  the 
means  of  enlarging  to  any  reasonable  extent?  Thus  we  may  use  a  3J  x  4^  plate  in  a  4  x  5  camera, 
and  always  have  views  with  a  great  deal  better  perspective.  To  do  this  implies  the  use  of  kits  of 
proper  dimensions  in  the  regular  holders. 

This  is  one  way  of  doing  it,  —  by  a  sacrifice  of  available  pictorial  space;  but  I  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  find  it  necessary  to  thus  make  the  sacrifice. 

There  are  numberless  occasions  when  we  can  use  the  regular  size  plate  to  full  capacity  and 
have  correct  perspective,  too.  Always  where  there  are  no  objects  in  the  foreground  liable  to  show 
exaggeration  we  may  do  this,  —  marshy  scenes  and  some  marine  views,  for  example. 

A  long-focus  lens  precludes,  in  a  great  many  cases,  the  taking  of  a  view,  because  of  a  circum- 
scribed area.  One  cannot  get  far  enough  back,  or  if  one  can,  some  object  comes  in  the  way  to 
obstruct.    "Leave  it  alone,"  says  some  one.    I  don't  think  so. 

With  a  small  camera  and  a  short-focus  lens  we  can  take  the  view  and  in  the  middle  of  our  nega- 
tive find  all  that  is  essential  to  our  purpose.  Here,  in  perhaps  but  a  fraction  of  available  plate 
space,  we  have  secured  our  view  in  perfect  perspective  and  proportion,  the  cutting  away  of  the 
margins  eliminating  all  suspicion  of  distortion  or  of  undue  enlargement,  while  resort  to  bromide 
or  gaslight  papers  supplies  a  ready  means  of  getting  as  large  prints  as  requirements  dictate.  What 
more  do  we  require? 

With  certain  subjects  in  composing  a  scene  upon  ground  glass  or  finder,  we  should  endeavor 
to  get  all  essential  features  well  within  certain  imaginary  boundaries,  letting  objects  near  the  mar- 
gins have  only  a  secondary  interest,  the  result  being  that  oftentimes  one  may  obtain  from  one 
negative  two  distinct  pictures.  Thus  sometimes  is  it  possible  to  have  the  alternative  of  an  upright 
view  or  a  horizontal,  sometimes  two  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter. 

By  using  but  the  center  of  the  negative,  there  is  obtained  precisely  the  same  view  as  would  be 
had  by  a  long-focus  lens  (providing  one  could  get  far  enough  back  to  take  it,  which  circumscribed 
locality  often  forbids),  and  a  whole  lot  additional  matter  which,  in  part  at  least,  combined  with  the 
other,  may  serve  to  form  an  entirely  dissimilar  composition. 

It  is  almost  as  interesting  as  taking  a  trip  afield  to  test  the  negatives  for  likely  pictures.  A 
couple  of  cut-outs  upon  wide  margined  card  mounts  supply  the  means  of  testing,  two  sizes  of  open- 
ing being  necessary.  Placing  the  card  opening  over  the  desired  portion  of  the  negative,  it  is  held 
up  to  the  light,  when  the  arrangement  of  the  various  features  is  shown  up  to  advantage.  Shifting 
the  card  one  way  or  another  gives  us  a  new  combination,  and  we  may  thus  readily  discover  whether 
an  upright  or  a  horizontal  arrangement  is  most  fitting.  Once  decision  is  made,  the  dimensions 
for  enlargement  can  be  determined. 

The  fact  is,  the  advice  to  use  only  the  lens  of  long  focal  capacity  in  all  serious  work  is  now 
subject  to  modification.  That  advice  was  all  right  in  the  old  days  of  large-size  plates  and  when 
the  means  of  rectification  of  mistakes  were  not  plentiful.  In  the  old  days  workers  wanted  large 
pictures,  nor  could  they  afford  to  trim  off  undesirable  portions,  as  is  the  prerogative  of  all  of  us 
to-day.    Now  with  the  means  of  enlarging  upon  bromide  and  gaslight  media  it  is  ours  to  command 
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to-day,  what  matter  if  we  are  obliged  to  do  away  with  half  the  material  upon  our  negative,  if  by 
just  so  much  sacrifice  we  help  our  composition? 

With  a  light  folding  camera  of  the  better  class,  and  fitted  with  as  good  a  short-focus  lens  as 
one's  means  permit,  most  excellent  work  may  be  done;  but  it  cannot  be  done  by  thoughtless  snap- 
ping, regardless  of  what  happens  to  be  in  the  immediate  foreground.  No  human  figure  less  than 
a  dozen  feet  away  should  appear  in  a  view  at  all,  and  it  will  be  a  great  deal  better  if  the  distance 
is  twice  that,  though  in  street  work  that  is  not  always  possible. 

The  employment  of  the  hand  camera  does  not  imply  the  doing  away  with  the  tripod  in  seriou& 
out-of-door  performance.  By  aU  means  is  it  advisable  to  resort  to  stand  work  when  possible,  not- 
withstanding one's  camera  is  of  the  hand  variety.  Though  good  work  may  be  done  with  the  finder, 
the  higher  elevation  of  the  tripod  cuts  off  considerable  foreground  and  hence  does  away  with  matter 
liable  to  exaggeration. 

The  besetting  sin  of  so  many  is  exemplified  in  the  desire  to  get  as  much  on  a  plate  as  possible, 
and  one  need  never  expect  satisfactory  results  until  such  an  ambition  is  overcome.  Certain  features 
one  sees  in  a  landscape  which  one  would  fain  incorporate  with  the  view,  but  there  is  but  one  way 
to  do  it  with  a  lens  of  short  focal  length,  and  that  is  to  get  it  far  enough  out  of  the  foreground  to 
be  in  correct  relation  with  objects  in  the  distance.  There  are,  of  course,  some  subjects  where  exag- 
geration is  not  so  apparent  as  in  others,  but  one  cannot  photograph  an  animal,  such  as  a  horse,  in 
part,  at  least  "head  on,"  without  this  undue  enlargement  becoming  prominent,  the  fore^iortening 
showing  an  equine  tending  mostly  to  head,  while  the  hind  quarters  appear  as  if  belonging  to  another 
animal  entirely. 

Take  care  of  the  foreground;  the  distance  will  take  care  of  itself. 
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\NY  amateurs  have  learned  by  experience  the  provoking  way  prints  have  of  curling 
up  in  all  sorts  of  ways  when  pasted  down  on  mounting  paper  or  thin  cards  with  ordi- 
nary paste,  and  the  writer,  having  shared  this  experience  in  common  with  others,  has 
tried  a  number  of  ways  of  overcoming  the  difficulty,  with  varying  success,  finally,  how- 
ever, hitting  upon  a  method  which  proved  not  only  quite  satisfactory,  but  very  simple 
and  inexpensive  as  well. 
There  are,  of  course,  those  who  say  prints  should  only  be  attached  by  their  comers  to  paper 
or  thin  mounts,  and  this  may  meet  all  requirements  when  the  edges  of  the  prints  do  not  curl;  but  as 
a  great  many  prints  are  made  upon  paper  coated  with  a  gelatine  or  collodion  film,  which  gives 
them  a  most  persistent  curling  tendency,  such  prints,  when  allowed  to  have  their  own  sweet  way, 
are  not  likely  to  lie  very  flat  when  fastened  only  by  their  comers;  so  the  only  remedy  seems  to  be 
either  to  use  a  "cut-out"  mat  over  the  print,  to  keep  it  flat,  or  attach  solidly  to  the  support,  and 
it  is  the  latter  alternative  I  advocate,  especially  when  they  are  of  small  or  medium  size,  the  only 
question  being  how  best  to  do  it. 

Pastes  are  out  of  the  question  on  account  of  the  amount  of  water  they  contain,  which  causes  too 
great  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  print,  resulting  in  a  badly  rippled  mount.  Alcoholic  solu- 
tions of  a  gum  (like  shellac)  are  sometimes  recommended,  but  it  is  generally  difficult  to  make  the 
prints  stick  permanently.  I  have  tried  the  dry  mounting  tissue;  but,  aside  from  its  cost,  it  proved, 
in  my  hands  at  least,  somewhat  troublesome  to  keep  the  iron  at  just  the  right  temperature  to  make 
the  prints  adhere  properly  to  the  mount,  the  tissue  either  parting  company  from  the  print  or  mount 
according  to  whether  the  iron  was  too  hot  or  too  cool;  so  have  passed  that  method  by.  There 
remained  gelatine  as  a  mountant,  and  that  is  what  I  found  best  suited  to  the  purpose,  only  not  in 
the  way  it  is  generally  employed,  which  is  to  coat  the  back  of  a  print  with  a  hot  solution  and  place 
on  mount  immediately. 

The  Process 

My  method  is  to  lay  the  dry  prints  face  down  on  two  or  three  layers  of  clean  paper,  and  coat 
the  back  of  each,  either  before  or  after  trimming,  with  a  warm  solution  of  soft  gelatine,  applied 
with  a  stiff  bristle  brush,  and  then  allow  them  to  dry,  which  takes  but  a  few  minutes  in  a  warm 
room.  The  gelatine  solution  is  best  prepared  by  placing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  dry  gelatine 
(I  use  a  good  quality  of  imported  table  gelatine  free  from  flavoring  or  coloring  matter)  for  the  work 
in  hand  in  a  small  china  or  enamel  ware  dish  or  cup,  and  just  covering  with  warm  water;  then 
stand  the  receptacle  in  hot  water  until  the  gelatine  is  melted. 

The  mount  or  paper  is  next  laid  down,  the  print  placed  in  the  position  desired,  and  light  pencil 
marks  made  on  mount  at  the  top  and  left-hand  edges  of  print,  as  a  guide  in  getting  it  placed  cor- 
rectly later.  If  there  are  a  number  of  prints  of  different  subjects  to  be  mounted  in  various  styles, 
it  is  well  to  also  write  the  title  in  the  center  of  each  mount  to  avoid  confusion.  Having  attended 
to  these  details,  the  face  of  the  mounting  paper  or  card  is  evenly  dampened  with  cold  water,  until 
it  becomes  somewhat  limp.  As  soon  as  this  occurs,  the  dry  print  is  placed  in  position  and  imme- 
diately covered  with  a  sheet  of  dry  bond  or  other  smooth,  thin  paper,  and  a  warm  flatiron  applied, 
going  over  both  print  and  mount  until  dry.  The  heat  from  the  iron  turns  the  water  in  the  mount 
into  steam,  which  quickly  melts  the  gelatine,  causing  the  print  to  stick  firmly  to  the  mount,  and 
at  the  same  time  dries  the  latter  so  quickly  that  both  contract  evenly. 
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Should  the  print  not  adhere  properly,  it  shows  either  lack  of  sufficient  moisture  in  mount  or 
a  failure  to  cover  every  part  of  the  print  with  gelatine.  If  the  mount  curls  up  a  little,  it  can  quickly 
be  flattened  by  slightly  damp>ening  the  back  and  ironing.  A  backward  curl  would  indicate  that 
mount  absorbed  too  much  water.  One  or  two  trials  will  set  any  one  right,  and  1  only  mention 
these  things  as  a  guide  in  case  the  first  trial  should  not  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  have  used  the 
method  successfully  for  some  time,  both  for  booklets  with  thin  leaves  and  prints  on  separate  sheets 
of  paper,  and  consider  it  the  best  I  have  tried. 

General  Suggestions  on  Mounting 

When  one  wishes  to  use  one  or  more  "cut-out"  mats  over  a  print  intended  to  be  kept  in  a  port- 
folio or  under  glass,  three- or  four-ply  "bristol  board"  makes  a  good  foundation  to  mount  the  print 
on,  as  it  is  stiffer  than  mounting  paper  and  does  not  lake  up  nearly  as  much  room  as  a  regular 
card  mount.  The  print,  being  mounted  solidly  to  the  bristol  board,  allows  the  loose  mats  to  lie 
flat. 

A  variety  of  pleasing  and  artistic  effects  can  be  produced  by  the  use  of  oil  or  water  colors,  and 
those  who  have  never  tried  it  should  provide  themselves  with  a  few  brushes  and  colors  to  use  in 
■connection  with  the  tinted  mounts  and  papers.  A  tube  of  Chinese  white  water  color  and  a  bottle 
■of  India  ink  will  be  found  very  useful  for  running  border  lines.  The  white  can  be  used  in  a  pen 
by  thinning  with  water,  while  for  a  broad  line  or  tint  both  ink  and  white  can  be  applied  with  a 
^amel's-hair  brush.  When  a  brush  is  used,  it  is  well  to  first  run  one  or  more  lines  as  a  guide  for 
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the  brush,  to  insure  an  even  edge.  A  thin  wash  of  the  white  over  gray  paper  produces  a  delicate 
silvery  effect,  which  harmonizes  well  with  some  subjects.  For  brown-toned  prints,  sepia  or  van- 
dyke  brown  can  be  used  on  buff  or  warm  gray  paper  in  place  of  India  ink,  while  by  mixing  either 
the  ink  or  colors  with  Chinese  white  to  make  them  opaque,  a  light  tint  may  be  laid  on  a  darker 
ground. 

Oil  colors  can  be  used  in  a  similar  manner,  tubes  of  black,  brown,  sienna,  and  white  furnishing 
a  variety  of  useful  tints.  The  method  of  mixing  and  applying  them  I  described  fully  in  an  article 
on  "Decorative  Mounts  and  Covers,"  in  the  January,  iQog,  number  of  American  Photography^ 
so  will  not  go  into  details  here.  Aside  from  the  novel  effects  which  can  be  produced  by  their  use 
when  desired,  the  colors  are  often  a  convenience  in  furnishing  just  the  tint  needed  for  a  particular 
subject,  making  it  unnecessary  to  keep  a  great  variety  of  mounting  papers  on  hand,  and  also  doing 
away  with  so  many  layers  when  several  tints  are  wanted  on  one  mount.  In  applying  flat  lints  of 
color,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  protect  the  portions  of  the  mount  one  wishes  to  keep  in  the  original 
state,  by  holding  a  piece  of  thin,  stiff  paper,  cut  to  shape,  in  place  while  applying  the  color  along, 
the  edges  with  a  circular  stippling  motion,  taking  care  not  to  charge  the  brush  (a  round  hog-hair 
is  best)  loo  heavily  with  the  oil  color. 

As  a  hint  to  beginners,  I  might  say,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  weU  to  avoid  using  a  variety  of 
colors  on  one  mount.  Several  shades  of  owe  color  is  the  safest  where  a  single  tint  is  not  enough^ 
and  those  are  usually  best  which  lie  between  the  lightest  and  darkest  tones  of  the  picture.  Two 
shades  of  gray,  for  example,  will  usually  harmonize  best  with  a  black  and  white  print,  sometimes. 
accented  by  a  line  of  black  or  white,  either  close  to  the  print  or  a  little  removed  from  the  edge; 
but  by  all  means  keep  the  general  tones  of  the  mount  within  a  limited  scale,  that  the  effect  may  be 
(juiet  and  simple. 

A  NOTE  ON  HYPO  ELIMINATORS 

BY   A    FELLOW  OF  THE  ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 

0  eliminators,  as  a  whole,  appear  to  have  a  very  bad  name  amongst  photographers, 
d  as  the  old  Scotch  proverb  says,"Gie  a  dog  an  ill  name  an'  he'll  soon  be  hanged, " 
lere  are,  however,  hypo  eliminators  and  hypo  eliminators,  some  prefer  one  and 
me  another,  while  the  majority  of  workers  prefer  to  use  plain  water  for  washing; 
t  the  hypo  rather  than  a  chemical  mixture  for  destroying  it,  for  the  simple  reason 
It  some  of  the  chemicals  used  to  destroy  hypo  are  as  harmful  as  hypo  itself,  and 
the  negatives  require  a  good  washing  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  hypo  eliminator.   One  may,  therefore,, 
as  well  wash  out  the  hypo  as  the  hypo  eliminator,  as  little  or  no  time  is  saved  if  an  eliminator  danger- 
ous to  the  life  of  a  negative  is  used. 

Many  so-called  eliminators  have  been  recommended,  as,  for  example,  eau  de  Javelle  (a  mix- 
ture of  carbonate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  lime),  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  alum,  lead  acetate,  iodine, 
hypochlorite  of  zinc,  and  persulphate  of  potassium,  and  opinions  appear  to  be  about  equally 
divided  as  to  their  usefulness. 

The  simplest  hypo  destroyer,  in  my  opinion  the  best,  and  certainly  the  cheapest,  is  not. 
named  above.  Many  years  of  experience  have  proved  to  me  that  the  best  eliminator  is  potassium 
permanganate,  if  it  is  properly  used.  Some  workers  who  have  used  it  have  given  it  up  because 
of  its  staining  properties,  but  no  stains  will  appear  if  it  is  properly  used  and  very  weak.  All  the- 
faults  I  have  seen  have  been  caused  by  using  the  permanganate  solution  too  strong,  such  being; 
used  in  the  belief  that  a  strong  solution  will  act  better  and  quicker  than  a  weak  one;  but  this  is- 
not,  in  my  experience,  the  case.  Another  drawback  to  the  use  of  permanganate  has  been  the  sup- 
posed impossibility  of  removing  the  stains  should  they  appear;  and  they  will  appear  if  the  perman- 
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ganate  has  not  been  properly  dissolved,  and  an  undissolved  particle  finds  its  way  to  the  film,  or 
the  negative  has  been  improperly  fixed,  or  the  permanganate  solution  not  changed  quickly. 

Owing  to  the  great  susceptibility  of  permanganate  to  hypo  it  has  long  been  in  use  for  detecting 
the  presence  of  hypo  in  the  washing  water,  and  as  a  guide  to  tell  when  washing  is  complete;  but 
it  appears  that  few  use  it  for  destroying  hypo.  Few  text-books  mention  it,  and  yet  it  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  of  them  all.  The  weak  solution  is  practically  harmless,  and  owing  to  its  brilliant 
color  and  the  decided  action  of  the  hypo  upon  it,  its  work  of  eliminating  the  hypo  can  be  very 
plainly  seen. 

The  strength  of  the  solution  to  be  used  should  be  i  grain  of  permanganate  of  potassium  to  i 
pint  of  water  (i6  ounces),  so  that  i  ounce  of  permanganate  will  make  60  gallons  of  solution.  It 
is  not  advisable,  however,  to  make  up  such  a  large  quantity  at  once.  A  gallon  of  solution,  made 
by  dissolving  8  grains  in  1 28  ounces  of  water,  will  be  quite  enough  for  one  or  two  negatives,  accord- 
ing to  size  and  amount  of  hypo  in  the  film.  Having  mixed  sufficient  permanganate  solution,  the 
modus  operandi  is  as  given  below: — 

The  negative  after  thorough  fixing  is  taken  from  the  hypo  bath  and  rinsed  in  water.  The 
rinsing  may  be  a  short  one  or  a  long  one,  as,  obviously,  the  more  hypo  one  can  wash  out  the  less 
will  there  be  for  the  permanganate  solution  to  destroy.  Two  or  three  minutes'  rinsing  is  usually 
sufficient,  as  that  is  quite  long  enough  to  drive  off  the  hypo  from  the  surface,  and  there  remains 
only  that  hypo  in  the  gelatine  film  which  the  permanganate  will  quickly  destroy. 

After  the  plate  has  been  rinsed  it  is  placed  in  a  white  porcelain  dish  and  the  weak  and  pinkish 
colored  solution  poured  thereon.  The  pink  color  will  probably  disappear  at  once,  proving  that 
hypo  is  present,  as  hypo  in  any  form  will  rapidly  discharge  the  pinkish  color.  The  faded  solution 
is  at  once  poured  off  and  some  more  of  the  pink  solution  poured  on,  this  may  not  fade  so  quickly, 
but  when  it  has  faded  it  is  poured  away  and  some  fresh  permanganate  solution  poured  on.  The 
process  is  repeated  again  and  again,  until  the  pinkish  color  remains  and  is  unchanged  in  appear- 
ance, which  proves  that  no  hypo  is  present  in  the  film.  The  negative  is  then  finally  washed  for  a 
few  minutes  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  permanganate  solution  and  slight  pinkish  stain,  if  any.  The 
time  taken  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  hypo  originally  in  the  film,  but,  generally  speaking, 
about  six  applications  will  be  enough,  and  the  time  taken  less  than  ten  minutes  in  all.  If,  however, 
the  negative  is  well  rinsed  before  the  permanganate  is  applied,  three  applications  may  be  sufficient 
and  the  time  taken  less  than  five  minutes;  whereas  if  the  negative  is  not  rinsed  at  all  and  there  is 
a  lot  of  hypo  on  the  surface  of  the  film,  it  may  take  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  to  destroy.  The 
rinsing  after  fixing  is  advisable,  as  stains  are  less  likely  to  appear. 

The  secret  of  success  is  to  use  the  permanganate  solution  very  weak  and  to  change  it  quickly. 
If  allowed  to  remain  in  a  used  up  or  faded  solution,  brown  stains  are  apt  to  appear;  but  there  is 
absolutely  no  danger  if  the  operations  are  properly  carried  out. 

If  a  particle  of  undissolved  permanganate  finds  its  way  to  the  film  a  troublesome  and  highly 
colored  spot  will  appear.  Such  a  spot  has  been  thought  to  be  irremovable,  but  it  is  not  so.  Care 
must,  however,  be  taken  to  make  sure  that  all  the  permanganate  is  dissolved.  It  is,  for  instance, 
a  bad  plan  to  add  the  permanganate  to  a  bottle  of  water,  as  particles  invariably  remain  undissolved 
around  the  interior  of  the  neck;  and  should  the  solution  be  poured  from  the  bottle  direct  to  the 
plate,  the  particles  of  undissolved  permanganate  will  rest  upon  the  film  and  cause  pretty  colored, 
but  troublesome  spots.  Caused  in  this  or  any  other  way,  stain  made  by  crystals  of  permanganate 
may  be  eliminated  by  soaking  the  negative  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  following  mixture:  Water, 
20  ounces;  glacial  acetic  acid,  ^  ounce ;  sulphite  of  soda,  J  ounce ;  finally  wash.  The  formula 
given  takes  the  highly  colored  stain  out  completely,  leaving  only  a  faint  white  mark  where  the 
stain  was;  a  mark  which  does  not  interfere  with  the  printing  qualities  of  a  negative,  as  a  highly 
colored  non-actinic  stain  would  do. 
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Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  elimination  of  hypo  by  means  of  permanganate  of  potassium  is 
not  only  an  extremely  simple  one,  but  cheap  as  well,  and  less  dangerous  to  the  life  of  a  negative 
than  any  other  eliminator  of  hypo  that  I  know  of.  I  have  in  my  time  used  them  all,  but  having 
proved  the  usefulness  of  permanganate,  I  have  used  no  other  regularly  for  many  years.  I  use  it 
now  almost  daily,  because  my  business  as  a  press  photographer  necessitates  the  most  rapid  means 
of  washing  and  drying  it  is  possible  to  have. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AMUSEMENT 

JOHN   MADDISON,  R.D.S.,  F.R.P.S. 

[OME  years  ago  a  very  popular  form  of  amusement  at  bazars  and  other  similar  func- 
tions was  the  **  Art  Gallery,"  which  consisted  of  various  common  objects  in  daily  use, 
placed  either  separately  or  in  groups  to  represent  some  given  title,  such  title,  neatly 
lettered,  being  displayed  against  each;  for  instance,  such  a  title  as  **A  stirring  subject" 
was  represented  by  an  ordinary  teaspoon  laid  on  the  table,  or  two  such  spoons  were 
made  to  represent  **A  pair  of  lovers,"  and  so  on. 

At  other  times  the  title  cards  were  not  used,  but  instead  some  one  acted  as  lecturer,  describing 
each  subject  as  though  he  were  speaking  of  some  great  work  of  art,  much  to  the  amusement  of 
the  audience.  Then  again  the  objects  so  arranged  without  titles,  constituted  a  guessing  competi- 
tion, causing  much  fun  by  the  variety  and  number  of  the  titles  suggested. 

Recently  this  form  of  amusement  has  cropped  up  in  photography,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year 
is  a  very  interesting  kind  of  pastime,  not  only  for  the  amateur  photographer,  but  also  for  his  family 
or  friends,  who  are  always  delighted  to  join  in  the  fun  and  excitement  of  suggesting  objects  and 
suitable  titles  for  same. 

The  amateur  who  has  any  experience  in  still-life  photography  would  find  these  picture  puns 
an  endless  source  of  amusement,  either  as  prints,  lantern  slides,  or  post-cards,  and  the  objects  are 
mostly  to  be  found  in  his  own  home,  or  he  may  procure  them  readily  at  little  cost. 

The  principal  object  should  be  placed  most  prominently,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  in 
arranging  groups,  so  that  they  are  neither  crowded  or  too  much  divided.  The  objects  should 
always  be  placed  either  a  little  way  apart  or  slightly  one  in  front  of  the  other,  —  never  just  touch- 
ing or  never  all  in  a  line.  The  lighting  should  be  very  carefully  arranged,  say  from  a  window  about 
five  or  six  feet  from  the  group  on  left-hand  side,  the  bottom  half  of  window  having  been  covered 
up  with  a  black  cloth,  cardboard,  or  brown  paper.  The  eflFect  is  much  improved  if  a  piece  of  white 
book  muslin  is  stretched  across  about  midway  between  the  window  and  the  object.  On  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  objects,  and  about  one  or  two  feet  away,  should  be  placed  a  sheet  of  straw-board 
or  occasionally  white  cardboard,  to  act  as  a  reflector,  to  lighten  up  the  shaded  side,  being  careful 
that  this  is  not  overdone,  or  the  result  will  look  as  if  light  came  from  two  sources.  Always  aim  at 
making  the  most  of  your  object;  let  it  be  bold,  clear,  and  a  good  representative  specimen  of  its 
kind,  having  its  particular  texture  displayed  so  that  it  at  once  appeals  to  the  eye  as  being  of  glass, 
wood,  china,  metal,  etc. 

As  a  guide  to  beginners,  I  may  say  that  for  the  specimens  reproduced,  I  used  a  medium  shade 
of  green  art  mounting  paper  for  the  back  and  foreground  of  each  subject.  They  were  taken  with 
a  rapid  symmetrical  f.8  lens,  on  rapid  orthochromatic  backed  plates,  developed  with  rodinal. 
Nos.  I,  4,  and  6  each  received  about  ten  minutes*  exposure  at  f.i6,  with  a  3-times  screen,  whilst 
Nos.  2, 3,  and  5  each  received  about  five  minutes  at  f.ii,  at  mid-day  on  a  fairly  bright  day  in  January. 

The  following  are  a  few  suitable  subjects  as  examples  of  further  picture  puns:  — 

An  Upright  Ruler:  Ruler  on  end. 

The  Wood  Chopper:  A  chopper. 

Tea  on  the  Lawn:   One  half  pound  tea  on  a  piece  of  lawn. 

A  Celebrated  Composer:  Soothing  synip. 

Left  to  Die:  Withered  leaves. 

An  Hero  of  Waterloo:  A  Wellington  boot. 

A  Glimpse  of  a  Well-known  Route:  Beetroot. 

The  Babies  in  the  Wood:  Two  wooden  dolls. 

A  Match  against  Time:  A  match  leaning  against  a  watch. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  EXHIBITION 

another  column  we  publish  an  announcement  from  the  Albright  Gallery  of  Buffalo, 
i^hjch,  though  dated  April  15,  reached  us  on  May  10,  and  we  understand  was  not 
isued  until  shortly  before  this  date.   This  exhibition  was  originally  planned  by  the 
ite  Charles  M.  Kurtz,  the  lamented  director  of  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  but  his 
mexpected  death  caused  the  plans  to  be  held  in  abeyance  for  over  a  year.    From 
nformation  which  has  come  to  us  from  various  sources,  it  appears  th^t  the  exhibition 
is  to  be  managed  entirely  by  the  Photo-Secession.    The  exhibits  will  be  hung  in  groups,  separated 
from  each  other  by  being  placed  in  alcoves  of  various  size,  according  to  the  number  of  prints 
therein  displayed.    The  main  characteristic  of  the  show  will  be  its  display  of  the  work  of  promi- 
nent Photo-Secessionists  of  the  present  day.    Each  of  the  better-known  members  of  this  society 
will  be  accorded  an  alcove,  as  will  some  English  photographers.     To  foreign  countries,  similar 
alcoves  will  be  awarded.     American  exhibitors  will  be  given  space  in  a  so-called  open  section. 
In  describing  the  manner  of  selection  for  this  open  section,  the  announcement  seems  to  display 
a  quality  which  can  best  be  designated  as  sarcasm.    The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it  is  that 
Americans  have  never  before  had  ' '  the  opportunity  of  being  adequately  represented  in  an  important 
exhibition. "    This  statement  seems  to  us  to  be  far  broader  than  is  susceptible  of  proof.    Apparently 
the  various  Philadelphia  Salons,  the  Chicago  Salon,  the  First  to  the  Sixth  American  Salons,  and 
other  large  picture  shows,  in  many  of  which  the  Photo- Secessionists  themselves  have  made  a  strong 
showing,  were  not  important  exhibitions. 

In  the  matter  of  selection  an  entirely  new  principle  seems  to  have  appeared  in  photographic 
exhibitions.  The  announcement  says:  "The  selection  will  be  governed  by  the  principle  of  inde- 
pendent vision  and  quality  of  rendering.  To  eliminate  accidental  successes,  each  exhibitor  in  this 
section  must  be  represented  by  at  least  three  examples. "  What  the  principle  of  "independent  vision" 
may  be  is  an  enigma.  Apparently  because  a  certain  photographer  once  made  a  beautiful  picture 
of  a  lady  standing  in  a  doorway,  all  other  portraits  of  ladies  standing  in  doorways  are  not  guided 
by  "independent  vision,"  and  are  violations  of  the  artistic  rights  of  the  discoverer;  similarly  with 
crystal  globes  and  bra.«s  bowls,  which  belong  to  other  individuals,  with  spotted  coach  dogs  and 
bathrobes  flecked  with  sunlight,  etc.  The  principle  of  "independent  vision"  would  seem  to  require 
that  every  artistic  photograph  should  be  a  distinct  invention,  a  principle  which  would  soon  exhaust 
the  possibilities  of  arrangement,  and  leave  photography  an  empty  and  stranded  wreck.  The  an- 
nouncement that  at  least  three  prints  must  be  accepted  from  each  exhibitor  is  also  a  novelty  in 
exhibitions.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  purpose  of  an  art  Is  to  produce  results  of  beauty,  qualified 
to  awaken  the  higher  emotions  in  those  human  beings  who  are  fitted  to  appreciate  these  beauties. 
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It  seems  to  us  that  any  photograph  which  represents  a  truth  of  nature  in  beautiful  fonn,  and  which 
conveys  pleasure  to  the  beholder,  is  a  success.  It  may  be  due  to  an  accident  of  time  or  opportunity, 
but  its  presentation  to  the  world  is  certainly  a  proof  of  the  artistic  perceptions  of  its  creator.  We 
do  not  believe  that  any  picture  which  may  be  presented  to  a  jury  is  less  worthy  because  not  accom- 
panied by  two  others  of  equal  merit.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  this  exhibition  is  to  be  one, 
not  of  pictures,  but  of  men:  primarily  an  exploitation  of  individuals,  and  not  a  presentation  of 
beautiful  results  in  photography.  It  is  hailed  by  the  current  number  of  Canura  Work  as  "an 
unequivocal  and  public  recognition  of  the  work  done  by  the  Photo-Secession  in  the  interest  of 
photography."  We  are  sure  that  it  will  be  most  interesting  to  visit,  but  doubt  that  it  will  afford 
much  opportunity  to  independent  workers,  under  the  conditions  of  entry  as  announced. 

A  BROWNIE  TRIUMPH 
We  have  at  various  times  in  the  past  received  letters  from  our  less- advanced  readers,  asking 
us  to  establish  in  our  monthly  competitions  a  special  class  for  beginners.  These  requests  have 
been  based  on  the  asserted  fact  that  our  prizes  are  monopolized  by  advanced  workers,  well  equipped 
with  apparatus,  and  by  long  experience  enabled  to  do  high-grade  work.  We  have  never  seen  fit 
to  accede  to  these  requests,  because  we  have  felt  that  free  and  open  competition  is  the  best  stimulus 
to  progress;  and  we  have  also  failed  to  observe  any  preponderant  ability  to  win  prizes  on  the  part 
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of  our  more  advanced  contributors.  Since  awarding  the  first  prize  last  month,  we  are  informed 
b)'  the  maker  that  this  picture  was  taken  with  a  Brownie  camera,  and  lest  some  may  be  tempted 
to  say  that  it  was  a  chance  snap-shot,  we  will  remark  that  the  maker  had  photographed  this  scene 
a  number  of  times,  but  considered  this  print  her  best  effort  at  this  particular  spot.  This  incident, 
we  think,  completely  overturns  the  arguments  of  those  who  desire  a  beginners'  competition.  The 
Brownie  is  by  no  means  an  expensive  camera,  and  if  an  amateur  with  this  instrument  can  win  first 
prize  in  a  competition  participated  in  by  several  scores  of  our  readers,  including  many  well-known 
pictorialists,  it  is  one  more  proof  that  native  ability  will  always  insure  success.  In  the  hands  of  one 
who  loves  photography  and  nature,  even  a  Brownie  camera  will  win  prizes,  and  without  this  enthu- 
siasm the  most  costly  lenses  and  apparatus  are  useless  to  their  possessor. 

OUR  MONTHLY  COMPETITION 

Thih  month,  as  the  competition  was  a  general  one,  we  had,  as  usual,  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  prints,  and  they  were,  as  usual,  of  extremely  high  quality.  The  judging  was  rendered  un- 
usually difficult  by  the  number  of  pictures  of  more  than  average  merit.  After  long  debate,  the 
choice  of  the  judges  for  first  prize  was  a  very  pleasing  print,  entitled  "Winter  Evening,"  by 
J.  H.  Stockton.  While  this  was  a  difficult  picture  to  reproduce,  our  half-tone  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  fine  massing  of  this  excellent  winter  scene.    The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  "A  Summer 
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Afternoon,"  by  Henry  Thew  Stephenson,  a  simple  grouping,  in  which  the  clouds  are  indispensable 
to  the  artistic  success  of  the  print.  The  thrid  prize  was  awarded  to  "Chums,"  by  J.  H.  Berke- 
mann.  Unfortunately,  the  texture  of  this  print  was  such  that  our  engravers  were  unable  to  make 
a  reproduction  of  it.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  get  a  more  suitable  print  and  reproduce  this  in  a  later 
number. 

The  honorable  mentions  were  twenty-six  in  number,  as  follows:  "The  Stray  Cat,"  by  R.  1. 
Barber;  "The  Scout,"  by  Nick  Bruehi;  "Sumach,  June,"  by  C.  W.  Christiansen;  "The  Woods," 
by  F.  L.  Clarke;  "The  Waning  Light,"  by  H.  B.  Conyers;  "Portrait,"  by  M.  F.  Ensminger; 
"Apples,"  by  Robert  Ervien;  "Peeling  Potatoes,"  by  Chas.  Fahik;  "In  the  Quarry,"  by  Lewis  J. 
Fitler;  "The  Sylvan  Stream,"  by  A.  B.  Hargett;  "The  Winding  Stream,"  by  J.  K.  Hodges;  "In 
the  Swing,"  by  Carl  Krebs;  "A  Spring  Path,"  by  L.  L,  Loring;  "Onions,"  by  John  Maddison, 
R.  D.  S.;  "Foul  Play,"  by  A.  E.  Mellor;  "Chrysanthemums,"  by  R.  C,  Minich;  "Portrait  of 
W.  C.  N,"  by  Ansel  W.  Newman;  "Tree  Trjnks,"  by  Harry  G.  Phister;  "The  Hill  Bum,"  by 
J.  Herbert  Saunders;  "Golden  Autumn,"  by  H.  Y.  Summons;  "To  the  Fishing  Grounds,"  by 
James  Thomson;  "A  Yellow  Rose,"  by  U.  LeRoi  Upson;  "Light  and  Smoke,"  by  Geo.  H.  Wender; 
"The  Gloaming,"  by  Wm.  Wheelock;  "An  Old-fashioned  Girl,"  by  Harry  D.  Williar;  "The  Print 
Collector,"  by  Frank  Wolcott. 
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Prints  Jut  criticism  under  this   heading  should  be  sent  to  Frank  R,   Fraprie,   6   Beacon  Strei 
Only  one  by  each  reader  can  be  criticited  each  monlh.     Prints  are  not  relurnt 
after  criticism.     An  asterisk  indicates  that  ihe  print  is  reproduced. 


SJ7-    K.  E.  HEm.icK.-Vou  h=™  htre  a  «ry  Ul 

iraaivt  and 

rendering  of  Ihe  ilouds  and  mist  driiing  Ditr  the  disUnl  peaks. 

plca<b>(  MOW  sceiK.    The  amngcmcnl  of  the  nutc. 

To  oblsin  ihis,  howei-er,  jou  have  given  snnewhat  loo  short  eiposuic 

.uld  juggest 

of  Ihe  lele- 

graph  pole,  and  Ihe  Mine  amounl  Irom  die  iiKhl  lo  ki 

from  Ihen  being  loo  «nual. 

5«.    C.  A.  Swo¥z>.  — "The  FroMO  Fountain."   ThL>  heaulitul 

SJ8.    K.  L  Thokpsun.  J«. -"NMure's  Home." 

This  is  i 

founuin.  a  mass  of  icicles,  is  a  most  inleresting  subject  tor  a  pfaolog- 

hranches  in 

ra;^.,     Vou   seem,  however,  lo   have  given  somewhat  loo  short 

as  to  cause  Ibe  lij^I  in  (be  center  lo  be  Ihe  single  object  of  inleresl, 
>-oii  would  much  improve  the  print- 

Safl.  WilumiMaule.  — "DriitinKSnoiv."  Loose  snow  driven 
by  a  high  wind  isadifficidt  subject  to  photograph,  and  Ihe  principal 
result  ia  the  piclutf  before  us  is  lo  obscure  what  might  he  inlerestine 
lines  in  Ihe  snow  and  Uur  the  distant  woodlands.   The  arran^inent 

being  loo  gray  and  flat. 

MO.  E.  Staniev  Thomas.  — "Winter."  .^pparentlj  your 
negative  is  somewhat  too  deitse  (o  print  out  well.  The  snc»w  \^ue:^ 
seem  to  be  buried,  when  the  remainder  of  the  print  is  properlv 
printed.  Jf  you  could  bring  out  the  detail,  which  evidenlly  eiists 
in  Ihe  snow,  a  little  more  brilHanlly,  witboul  overprinting  Ihe 
shadows,  it  would  improve  this  prim,  which  is  a  good  record  of  Ihe 

841.  C.  W.  Cbameb.  -"Fountain,  Linn  Cemetery."  This  en- 
largement afaows  rather  loo  iireat  magnification,  or  e1:«  improper 
focusing,  beuig  too  diffused.  In  addition,  it  shows  strong  fallbig 
off  in  defmition  from  Ihe  center  to  the  mai^in,  proof  of  an  insuffi- 


picture  of  the  subject,  ollhough  Ihe  conlrastif  are  somewhat  strong 

scenes  should  be  more  isntnisty  than  odier  landscapes.  The  ain 
of  the  artistic  photographer  is  lo  rept^uce  some  effect  which  h 
has  seen  in  nature,  and  his  contrasts  should  be  those  nl  nature. 

M2.  H.  M.  Bbookb,  —  This  picture  ot  a  china  piintcr  is  ai 
inleresting  composition.  The  backgiound  is  not  ideal,  and  the  spot 
of  pictures,  telephone,  and  wall  paper  have  no  apparent  referenc 
to  the  rest  of  the  composition;  but  it  is  a  good  home  portrait. 

MX  FOBMA-v  G.  H*NN»,  —  "In  the  Deplhs  of  the  Canyon.' 
Apparently  you  had  a  difficult  subject  here,  as  the  illumination  ii 
the  shadows  of  this  tremendous  gorge  must  be  vtry  deep.  Von  bave 
however,  chosen  a  favorable  lighting  and  scored  a  technical  succesf 

«S«.    F„C.  AMEs,-".\lominK.Mist."    You  have  an  eicellen 


3SO 


S44.     MORMNG  .\11ST 


hlack,  while  the  \a  do«  not  hin  iU  nUunl  briUuDcy.  I(  is  loo 

eipression,  owing  to  the  blurt  of  the  eyes.    The  table  seems  to  have 

tud  you  cDuld  not  have  judged  your  eiposun  mrRcUir  l«  this 

no  eicuse  far  being  in  the  picture,  and  its  strong  carvings  and  high 

HO.    F,  E.  Cm.-. -"Interior."    This  is  ;i  fairij  good  pitci: 

ol  an  inch  from  the  lop  and  you  will  bai-e  a  much  belter  filling  of 

ol  inLcrior  work,  but  shows  insufficient  ciposun  and  overnleveJop- 

nienl.  producing  lack  qI  detail  in  the  lUes  and  wbe.  -hile  objecli. 

S6J,    A.L.CAST1.E.  — ■■InColonialCosIume."    This  print  us  so 

Your  ([roup  is  well  placed,  but  so  much  hi  thai  il  lakK  the  altentinn 

away  Irani  the  iDIerior,  yet  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  make 

Ihe  pitlur*  purely  a  group  photogmph. 

portrail. 

MT.     H*M«r  E,  Wiij.iAHS--"The  Embryo  .Artist."    This 

print  shows  very  serious  under-eiponurt.   The  placing  is  interesting. 

at  the  dead  carcass  ol  a  deer  in  Ibe  shrubbery  is  not  convincing. 

»llh«igh  Ibe  subject  i.  one  »hich  has  been  done  orer  and  over 

Vour  print  is  made  on  too  contrasty  paper,  and  a  softer  woAing 

variety  would  have  produced  a  better  result  from  Ibis  negative. 

548.     Hans  A.  Ekikseh.  —  "Early  Spring."    This  print  shows 

•SS4,    Elhei  R,  Kour,  — "A  Country  Road."     You  should 

j,n  interesting  and  picturosque  spot,  ralher  full  of  detail,  but  on  the 

have  wven  three  or  four  times  as  much  exposure  as  you  did  on  the 

«hole  a  ver>-  credliabie  picture.    A  large  pari  of  the  beauty  ol  Ihe 

date  you  mention.    This  would  have  produced  a  more  mithlul  sky 

picture  lies  in  the  iTt1e<i»ns.  and  it  seems  to  us  that  you  might  have 

is  very  interesting,  and  Ibe  only  criticism  w*  hive  to  make  is  the 

point,  so  thai  ihe  seclion  of  bank  would  not  hat-e  appeared  in  the 

•i49.    Cii*s,]iNO.-Thisisaverygoodponi»il,    We  do  not 

SS6.    L.CC>os5iuN.-"Al  Home  Portrait."    Vour  negative 

like  Ihe  rignetting  and  would  suggest  that  you  trun  a  half  inch  irnm 

is  too  contrasty.  and  your  [Hint  too  Sat.    One  is  the  fault  of  the 

the  bottom  ol  the  print  and  about  the  same  amount  from  the  lop, 

thereby  filling  Ae  space  much  bcller. 

used  with  diatrelion.    The  other  is  the  laull  ol  the  paper,  which 

550.     L.  T.  Philltps.  —  Vour  landscape  shovi's  signs  of  serious 

^nder-eipcoure  and  over-development.    Vou  ha«  a  pure  white  sky. 

placed  between  the  camera  and  the  light,  you  should  avoid  a  multi- 

cal  faults.  The  negative  seems  to  ha\-e  many  pinhirfes 
Ihe  print  is  covered  with  small  dark  spots.  Vour  sit 
have  closed  her  eyes  a<  the  critical  lime,  so  that  th 


Woodcrafl,"  Vouc  ob)ecl 
loubtless  in  makbig  this  picture  was  to  bring  out  Ihe  grain  ol  the 
vood  and  to  show  the  results  of  your  handiwork.  In  this  you  have 
succeeded  fairly  well,  although  wc  should  judge  that  the  exposure 
fas  not  quile  sufficient. 
557.    Mbs.  C,  T,  Eliswosih,  —  "Baby'i  Bath."    This  is  a 


\  COUNTRY  ROAD 


ELMER  R.  KORF 


563.    A  COUNTRY  BRIDGE 


see.     BABY  IN  HIS 


S58.    J.  f.*NKCv.iis.-''Ja. 
appropruteiiFS  of  this  (ille,  there  being  no  evidmai^  of 
of  frool  [□  this  murky  pool  in  a  tanKl^  awHinp.    Such 
afl  this  is  possiUj^  of  interest  as  a  record  of  the  liind  of 


M.  L.  McN'Elt 
Wc  da  not  s»  an) 


'  side  ol  the 


have  Ikco  a  Ittde  Ixtler  had  yo 
to  bring  this  onl  a^insl  the  backgrouod,  and  we  woutd  prrfer  a 
rectEuiEuiar  trimming  to  the  oval  whidi  you  have  adopted,  as  tlw 
head  is  nther  too  crowded  in  (he  speee, 

6flS.  H.GoaiKY.  — "MifflJ.M.W."  This  portrait  is  not  verj 
well  tifthted-  Vour  illumination  is  such  as  to  luring  out  the  lines 
in  (he  rather  gaunt  face  altogether  too  slroagly.  The  strongest  light 
is  on  the  nose,  making  this  featurr  x-ery  cotispicuoua,  a  serious  defect- 

you  used  did  not  have  enough  depch  of  focus  1o  bring  both  shoulders 
sharp  at  (he  same  time»  and  this  has  also  resulted  in  making  the 
hair  of  the  siller  luur  in  spots.    Place  the  camera  a  little  farther 


M.   L.   McNei 
ing  little  portrait 


Baby    il 


I  of  good  humoTt  and  caught 
Id  prefer  to  set 


a  lawn  is  (aken  in  too  bright  sunlight,  and  forced  in  developments 
the  result  being  a  contrasty  print,  without  detail  in  the  white  dresses. 

produce  a  much  more  harmonious  negative  and  print, 

•as.  D.  E.  PiEncE.  — "Sisters,"  This  group  of  two  girls  on 
a  lawn,  unlike  the  last  one,  has  had  proper  exposure,  end  the  result 
isfuUdetailinlhe  while  dresses,  and  a  soft,  pleasing,  and  hamonfoiu 
Ijrint  throughout.  It  should  be  very  attractive  to  the  subjects,  and 
is  en  excdlenl  ptea  of  straightforward  photography, 

SnS.  Jdlis  a.  Boubquih.  —  This  j^uil  of  the  same  spot  as 
thai  we  criticiicd  last  month,  but  taken  ftoma  different  riew-point. 
is  more  interesting,  but  we  think  (hat  a  section  of  the  plate  makes 
a  belter  print  (ban  the  whole.  The  chute  itidf,  wi(b  its  mass  of 
broken  stoned  does  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  your  foregnniuid.  while 


SfiS.    R.  L.  NutoEB.  — "flashlight  Portrait."     This  portmit 
filli  the  spare  wdl  and  seems  to  have  proper  eiposure.    The  lady's 

Judicious  retouching  will  soften  some  of  the  many  har^  linei  in 
the  face  and  probably  make  a  more  pleasing  picture  for  the  subject 


"The 


a  find 


also  from  (be  inevitable  chalkiness  of  under-e«posiire  and  over- 
development.  The  birches  themselves  are  so  disltgured  by  the 
innumerable  strips  of  bark  peeled  from  them  that  they  oBcr  no 
subject  for  a  photograph. 

t6i.  W.  H.  FoBTUHE.  —  Your  snow  scene  in  a  )»rk  does  not 
haire  the  brilliancy  which  you  might  have  given  it.  The  snow  i^ 
rather  lacking  in  detail,  and  is  represented  by  stretches  of  pure 
whi(e  paper.  Probably  this  is  due  to  iln  being  taken  on  a  dull  day, 
as  (be  eiposuir  seems  to  be  otherwise  quite  satisfactory.    This  is 

space.    The  numbers  F-S.  F-6,  etc..  indicate  working  aperture  of  the 
lenses,  and  are  used  as  measures  ol  the  speed  of  a  lens.    Further 
information  can  he  had  in  any  handbook  of  optics,  but  we  touM 
hardly  go  into  il  in  the  space  at  our  command  here. 
MZ.    JavSatteble.  — "Sunset."    The  medium  which  you  have 


thc< 


to  the  a' 


■S«3.    Geobce  a.  Neison.  — "A  Country  Bridge." 
pretty  picture,  fuU  of  life  and  sparkle.    We  do  not  se. 

got  the  effect  of  sunligbt  i-ery  nicdy. 


J71,     .'•  RAIXY  DAY 


J.  H.  STOCKTON 


iictura. 

Ok 

of  Q 

le  small  [nnt 

s  which  you  sent  wii 

ih  the  latt 

s  this  upct 

leR-haodcon 

•S70.    D«. 

The  prinl  I>  nlh»  to.  fl»I.  and  a  ditlei 

Tut  light!. 

ThiiisoD 

I'^l" 

ism.    The  bm^Bg  wow 

IS  Aal  have  recemly  eome  lo  i 
d  in  the  dbunn  with  Uie  qui. 

tRun  lodini 
rimUa.pcinl 

!upl 

ig  off  about  u 
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the  honor 

<1  quality.    In  i 


S72.    RoBEBl  Esvies.  — "The  Fiddle  Malier," 

e.ceUenl  getm  study,  possibly  a  lilUe  bit  fbl.  as  you  1 

it,  but  this  is  probably  the  tone  which  you  hai-e  thtr 

satislactory.    The  fiddles  huug  on  the  wall  behind  the 

perhaps  a  lilOe  distracting,  and  the  prinl  might  gain  it ) 

an  inch  and  a  half  or  w  from  the  top;  but  this  is  i  matte 

little  dense,  shoinng  a  pure  while  sky  and  shadows  la 

in  their  deepest  portions.    This  is  ciidence  ot  incorrei 

S74,    M.  F.  ENs-l(.i>Ei..-The  print  criliciied  k 

No.  a  by  you.    The  lechnital  work  seems  lo  be  wry 

principal  criticism  we  have  to  nuke  is  in  the  arraugei 

sitter.    The  woden  shawl  across  the  shoulders  is  loo 

in  its  paltem,  and  would  better  have  been  ontilted.  aj 

while  flowers  in  the  hair  and  the  bow  at  the  back  of  the 

this  been  done,  the  picture  would  have  been  much  simplei 

876.    A.  E.MH.LO..-" Path  through  the  Wood.." 

is  m  much  enlarged,  or  otherwise  didhued.  that  it  ha^  lost  alinosl 
all  of  (hit  bdefinable  but  essential  point  i 
words,  there  is  no  semblance  left  o(  any  dis 
eanh  of  the  path,  and  the  something  under  the  trees,  and  the  shulows 
of  the  wood  are  all  represented  by  meaningless  smudges 'of  color- 
In  your  effort  to  gain  simplicity  of  massing,  you  have  sacrifitTd 
tnilh  of  portrayal,  and  (he  one  does  not  compensate  for  the  olhrr. 

676  LeRovVah  Andeh.—"  A  Gate  in  Winter."  litis  print 
la  almost  paleQiian  in  its  truth  of  rendering  of  all  (he  values.    If 

snow  picture  of  the  highest  quality,  with  this  enposure  and  such 
surroundings.  It  is  a  pity  (hat  such  absdutdy  perfect  lecboique 
was  wasted  on  this  gateway,  which  has  no  inleiMt  lo  anybody  but 
the  u"i  ner  of  Ihe  pnapeny. 

S7J  J.  W.  A.C*1«M3,  — "WinterScene.-  The  composition  of 
your  print  is  interesting,  but  i(  seems  to  be  quite  lacking  in  quality. 
The  snow  is  wholly  without  detail,  and  the  extremely  rough  paper 

much  deuil  in  parts  of  the  negative,  we  think  it  veryprobable  thai 

>-ou  could,  by  using  a  soltworkingpoper.get  more  values  in  the  snow, 

578.    U,  LeRoi  UrsoN.  — "A  YeUow  Rose."    This  b  a  i-erj- 

pleasing  and  satisfactory  portrait,  and  has  been  awarded  honorable 

is  much  cramped  in  the  oval  tnmining  which  you  have  adopted, 
s.  and  that  a  rectangle  would  be  a  very 


wrable 


Comt 


poy  holding  a  dog,  whic 
a  prize    the  superiority  of  the  priEe-winning  print  consists  partly 

ence  of  the  camera,  while  in  your  picture  the  boy  is  staring  directly 
into  the  earners,  and  the  cal  Is,  loo.  The  cal's  face  partly  overlaps 
Ihat  of  the  boy,  and  they  compete  strongly  with  each  other  for 
Rtlenliuu  We  think  that  you  would  have  done  heller  had  you 
J^logmphed  the  boy  alone  without  the  cat. 

{Tlu  PorllcKa  BUI  clBsid  Uaj  4,  1910.) 


ht».    SISTERS 
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Aftfb  long  delay  and  a  great  deal  of  fruidess  en- 
dearor.  we  are  at  last  glad  lo  feel  thai  London  will  have 
its  own  Camera  Club  again.  Il  is  a  great  inconvenience 
when  our  American  friends  viail  us  in  London  and  we 
have  no  distinclively  photographic  club  to  ask  ihem  to, 
where  they  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  meet  most  of 
ihe  leading  lights  of  (he  photographic  norH.  Premises 
have  been  secured  at  17  John  St.,  Adelphi,  which  are 
being  altered  for  our  convenience  and  will,  when  com- 
pleted, be  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose.  There 
will  be  billiard-room,  reading  and  card-rooms,  and  a 
supply  of  photographic  and  general  literature.    As  the 


catering  has  been  the  rock  upon  which  so  many  of  these 
clubs  have  fouled,  il  has  been  wisely  determined  by  the 
commiltee  to  have  only  light  refreshments,  such  as  tea, 
coffee,  the  usual  liquors,  and  such  food  as  is  generally 
required  at  luncheon;  but  dinners  will  be  procurable 
quite  near  (in  fact,  a  few  doors  off),  at  moderate  charges. 
The  kind  of  lectures  that  have  been  so  popular  in  the 
Camera  Club  in  the  past  will  be  continued,  as  well, 
from  time  to  time,  demonstrations  in  technical  matters. 
A  dinner  is  projected  at  the  Caf£  Monico,  as  a  sendoff 
to  the  club.  Personally  I  look  forward  to  meeting  and 
entertaining  at  the  new  club  rnany  of  those  American 
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friends  whom  I  have  not  yel  had  the  pleasure  of  per- 
sonally meeiing,  as  well  as  those  who  have  already 
visited  us  over  here. 

As  I  write,  another  Coburn-DeMeyer  exhibition  has 
opened  al  the  Goupil  Gallery  in  Regent  Street.  There 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  thai  il  is  a  strong  show. 
Theworks  are  pretty  evenly  divided  between  (he  two  art- 
ists and  also  in  the  matter  of  subject  between  portraiture 
and  landscape.  De Meyer  has  several  new  effects, 
notably  those  obtained  by  throwing  the  shadows  of 
objects  upon  a  light,  transparent  screen,  and  photo- 
graphing not  the  objects  themselves,  but  only  their 
shadows.  The  possibilities  of  decorative  effect  thus 
to  be  obtained  are  manifestly  very  great,  and  DeMeyer 
is  not  the  man  to  lose  them.  Then,  again,  he  has  made 
great  use  of  china  figures  in  his  decorative  effects. 
Perhaps  the  one  in  the  shape  of  a  Can  is  not  only  the 
Unesl  thing  he  has  in  this  exhibition,  but  the  best  picture 
which  he  has  yet  produced.  Then,  again,  he  has  gone 
out  into  the  London  streets  d  /a  the  artist,  A.  E.  John, 
and  has  gathered  in  some  of  their  quaint  and  repulsive 
female  ^pes,  mostly  old,  and  they  are  quite  remarkable 
in  the  brutal  frankness  of  their  presentment,  Coburn 
is  both  strong  and  convincing.  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
strikes  any  new  note,  but  he  keeps  up  the  standard  of 
production.  To  my  mind,  the  finest  things  that  Coburn 
ha-s  yel  done  are  to  be  found  in  his  new  love  —  the 
dramatic  portrait.  The  "Blue  Bird"  series  of  studies  of 
the  characters  in  that  play  are  remarkably  good,  and 
one  of  the  best  is  shown  in  the  exhibition.  It  is  the 
character  "The  Oak,"  and  has  quite  the  effect  of  an 
old  mosaic,  though  how  effect  is  contrived  1  am  quite 
unable  lo  say.  He  has  been  using  the  graduated  color 
screen  with  some  effect,  and  one  or  two  of  his  landscapes 
show  how  almost  impossible  combinations  of  cloud 
and  landscape  can  be  secured  by  its  aid.  He  has  also 
some  remarkable  portraits  that  have  been  taken  by 
reSected  light,  with  little,  if  any,  aid  from  direct  light. 
The  results  are  sufficienlly  novel  and  interesting.  When 
it  reaches  America,  Cobum's  latest  picture  ot  G.  B.  S. 
[our  George  Bernard  Shaw]  will  both  interest  and  amuse 
my  readers.  It  hangs  in  the  exhibition  between  two 
past  presidents  of  the  United  Slates,  and  perhaps  this 
somewhat  embarrassing  position  of  our  only  dramatist 
accounts  for  his  unusual  expression. 

An  excellently  organized  trade  exhibition  has  just 


been  held  in  the  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster. 
There  were  sixty  stalls,  containing  all  the  novelties  of 
some  of  our  foremost  manufacturers.  In  addition  to 
these,  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  various  subjects 
were  given,  especially  on  the  so-called  spirit  photography, 
it  being  asserted  that  in  neariy  all  cases  these  effects 
could  easily  have  been  made  by  the  faking  of  the  negative 
or  by  double  printing.  Mr.  Rd,  Speight  gave  a  capital 
lecture  on  "Child  Photography";  il  was  illustrated  by 
some  sixty  slides  taken  from  the  child  pictures  that  have 
made  the  name  ot  Speight  famous  on  both  sides  of  the 
.\llantic.  One  does  not  wonder  at  the  success  of  Mr. 
Speight  when  one  learns  his  methods,  his  love  of  children, 
his  interest  in  iheir  games,  and  his  kindly  character. 
Mr.  E,  O.  Hoppe  lectured  on  portraiture,  and  had  a 
most  enthusiastic  reception  from  his  brother  professionals 
and  there  was  also  a  useful  lecture  announced  on  "  The 
Reflex  Camera  in  the  Studio,"  I  do  not  know  whether 
these  distinctive  trade  and  professional  exhibitions  are 
held  much  in  America,  but  this  experiment  has  been 
so  successful  that  it  will  doubtless  become  an  annual 
affair.  Mr.  Arthur  Brookes  ot  Th<  Photographic 
Dealer  was  the  animating  spirit  of  the  venture,  and  is 
to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  its  success. 

Entry  forms  for  the  R,  P.  S.  and  also  the  London 
Salon  of  Photography  are  now  ready,  and  should  be 
applied  for  without  delay;  in  the  former  case  10  J.  Mac- 
kintosh, 3s  Russell  Square,  London, W.C.,  and  in  the 
other,  lo  Hon.  Sec,  London  Salon  of  Photography,  the 
Fine  Art  Society  Gallery,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 

On  Tuesday,  June  m,  there  will  open,  for  the  second 
time,  a  house  exhibition,  al  35  Russell  Square,  of  the 
works  of  M.  R.  Demachy.  I  should  imagine  that 
the  bulk  of  English  pictorial  photographers  will  look 
forward  to  this  exhibition  with  as  mtich  interest  as 
I  do.  It  will  be  an  opportunity  of  judging  whether 
one's  impression  that  the  work  ot  Demachy  is  not 
quite  what  it  was  some  years  ago,  when  he  was  giving 
us  those  fine,  high-keyed  subjects  after  the  style  of 
Degas,  is  correct  or  not.  Perhaps  he  is  a  little  "off" 
us  over  here,  and  has  not  been  sending  his  best  work, 
.^l  any  rate,  a  collection  of  his  recent  pictures  will  be 
of  great  interest,  and  cannot  fail  to  excite  much  atten- 
tion amongst  his  brother  workers  in  this  country.  I 
shall  hope  to  describe  the  exhibition  more  or  less  in 
detail  later. 


Society 

NEWc/: 
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Recognizing  photography  as  one  of  the  mediums  of 
expression  in  art,  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy  will 
hold  an  exhibition  of  photography  in  the  Albright  Art 
Gallery  in  November,  1910. 

To  ensure  the  best  possible  representation,  the  ar- 
rangements have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  that 
organization  which  has  done  the  most  to  promote  this 
particular  branch  of  art  —  The  Photo-Secession. 

The  exhibition  will  be  of  an  international  character, 
comprising,  in  addition  to  the  work  of  America,  some 
of  the  best  prints  that  have  been  made  in  England, 
Austria,  Germany,  and  France.  It  will  be  retrospective, 
but  also  representative  of  the  latest  work. 

Its  distinguishing  characteristic  will  be  the  "group 
system."  Thus,  in  the  first  place,  it  will  include  the 
representation  of  a  number  of  individual  exhibitors, 
selected  by  the  Photo-Secession;  the  work  of  each  being 
shown  in  separate  groups  by  means  of  the  "alcove 
method"  of  hanging.  Secondly,  the  aggregate  of  the 
prints  from  each  of  the  foreign  countries  will  be  simi- 
larly displayed  in  separate  groups.  Thirdly,  there  will 
be  a  group  exhibit  of  the  work  of  Americans  who 
hitherto  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  being  ade- 
quately represented  in  an  important  exhibition. 

Those  desirous  of  exhibiting  in  the  last-named  "open 
section"  are  requested  to  send  their  prints,  unframed, 
express  prepaid,  to  291  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
where  they  will  be  judged  by  the  Photo-Secession.  All 
prints  for  this  class  must  be  delivered  to  the  above 
address  before  September  10.  The  selection  will  be 
governed  by  the  principle  of  independent  vision  and 
quality  of  rendering.  To  eliminate  accidental  suc- 
cesses, each  exhibitor  in  this  section  must  be  repre- 
sented by  at  least  three  examples.  In  the  case  of  selected 
prints,  the  express  charges  will  be  refunded  by  the 
Albright  Art  Gallery,  which  will  also  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  returning  them  to  their  respective  owners. 

Any  further  information  that  is  desired  may  be  ob- 
tained by  addressing  the  Photo-Secession. 

Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy, 
Albright  Art  Gallery, 

Cornelia  B.   Sage,   Acting  Director. 


The  fifty-fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Great  Britain  will  be  held  at  the 
gallery  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colors,  5 A  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.  V\'.,  from 
Saturday,  August  20,  to  Friday,  September  16,  1910, 
and  will  be  divided  into  the  following  sections:  i, 
Pictorial  Photography;  2,  Color  Photography;  3,  Natural 
History  Photography;  4,  Scientific  and  Technical 
Photography  and  its  applications  to  processes  of 
reproduction.  The  rules  and  regulations  are  similar 
to  those  of  previous  years  in  most  respects.  Entry 
forms,  which  must  be  filled  out,  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  35  Russell 
Square,  London,  W.  C,  England. 

«    «    ♦ 

The  Boston  Camera  Club  has  shown  unwonted 
interest  in  its  annual  exhibition  this  year.  The  scheme 
proposed  by  the  exhibition  committee  of  dividing  the 
club  into  two  camps  has  proved  unexpectedly  success- 
ful, and  it  is  evident  at  this  writing  that  more  members 
will  participate  in  the  annual  exhibition  than  has  been 
the  case  for  many  years.  The  pictures  submitted  for 
the  exhibition  were  judged  by  the  respective  camps  on 
Saturday,  April  30,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  raise 
a  proposed  limit  of  thirty  prints  for  each  side  to  thirt}- 
five,  so  that  seventy-one  pictures  by  nearly  forty 
exhibitors  were  hung  at  the  exhibition  opening, 
May  9.  In  preparation  for  this  event  the  walls  of 
the  exhibition  room  were  newly  hung  with  natural- 
colored  burlap,  affording  a  very  satisfactory  background 
for  prints.  Much  interest  was  aroused  as  to  which 
camp  will  win.  The  awards  of  prizes  in  the  four 
classes  was  made  by  vote  of  the  members  of  the  club, 
at  the  meeting  and  opening  of  the  exhibition,  May  9. 

The  prizes,  —  first,  second,  and  third  in  each  of 
four  classes,  —  were  awarded  by  vote  of  the  club, 
and  are  as  follows: 

Landscape.  —  F.  A.  Saunderson,  "The  Old  Mill 
Pond";  Charles  O.  Dexter,  "Autumn  Sunset";  Her- 
man Corbett,  "Across  the  Marsh."  Marine.  —  Ernest 
H.    Washburn,   "Off  Nahant";   Frank    R.    Fraprie, 
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**A  Scottish  Headland";  Wm.  L.  Manson,  "Sunset  in 
Hampton  Roads.'*  Genre.  —  Edward  W.  Boyd, 
"Pictures  in  the  Flames";  Howard  S.  Adams,  *'Le 
Cygne";  Miss  S.  J.  Eddy,  "Spring  Sunshine."  Por- 
trait.—  Gurdon  R.  Fisher,  "Portrait  of  Mrs.  K."; 
Mrs.  Maude  P.  Kimball,  "Grace";  Miss  Elsie  Whitte- 
more,  "Miss  R." 

We  hope  to  reproduce  a  number  of  the  prize-winning 
prints,  and  some  which  were  not  thus  honored,  in  our 
next  issue,  together  with  some  criticism  of  the  exhibition. 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

The  twentieth  annual  exhibition  of  the  department 
of  photography  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  was  held  at  the  art  rooms,  174  Montague 
Street,  from  April  23  to  April  30.  We  are  informed 
that  the  exhibition  was  of  an  extremely  high  character, 
but  up  to  the  time  of  writing  the  list  of  awards  has 
not  come  to  us. 

^n  ^r  ^^ 

The  Photographic  Club  of  Baltimore  City  sends  out 
monthly  bulletins  to  its  members  in  the  form  of  postal 
cards,  and  from  that  issued  on  April  21  we  learn  that 
the  club  has  been  favored  by  several  demonstrations 
given  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Thode  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  These  have  much  stimulated  the  interest 
of  the  members  in  portrait  photography.  The  pictures 
of  the  fifth  annual  print  competition  were  at  that  time 
on  public  exhibition,  and  the  club  was  expecting  a 
lantern  slide  exhibition  to  be  held  on  May  3. 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
has  been  notified  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  members 
on  Wednesday,  May  11,  for  the  purpose  of  altering 
the  articles  of  association  of  the  society.  The  counsel 
has  been  considering  these  changes  for  a  year,  and 
many  important  modifications  have  been  made,  princi- 
pally for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  various  routine 

procedures. 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Montreal  Amateur 
Athletic  Association  Camera  Club  was  held  on  April 
27  at  its  club  house.  Peel  Street.  The  following  were 
elected  to  their  respective   offices  for  the  new  year: 

A.  M.  Bryson,  president;  W.  R.  Allen,  vice-president; 
Charles  Adkin,  recording  secretary  and  treasurer; 
H.   C.   Stone,   corresponding   secretary.      Committee: 

B.  B.  Pinkerton,  P.  S.  Robinson,  and  Arthur  M.  Russell. 
It  was  decided  in  the  future  to  include  a  class  at  the 

annual  exhibition  for  instantaneous  pictures  taken  by 
the  novice  members  with  the  camera  held  in  the  hand, 
which  will  no  doubt  encourage  them  to  higher  work. 
A  number  of  outings  are  being  planned  and  the  instruction 
and  experience  derived  will  be  of  great  benefit  not  only 
to  the  beginners  but  to  the  advanced  members.  Later 
demonstrations  will  be  given  on  the  work  done  and  the 
prints  criticized. 

The  vice-president,  Mr.  Allen,  has  kindly  donated  a 
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cup  for  the  best  six  pictures  taken  by  a  "green"  member 

during  the  year  loio;  a  special  exhibition  for  members 

only  will  be  held,  when  these  prints  will  be  judged. 

Owing  to  the  increasing  membership  the  premises  are 

to  be  enlarged  with  an  additional  dark  room  for  the 

development  of  enlargements. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  H.  C. 

Stone,  334  Craig  Street,  West,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

♦    ♦     ♦ 

Photographic  Section  American  Institute,  19 
West  44th  Street,  New  York.  —  On  Tuesday  evening, 
April  5,  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward,  of  London,  England, 
gave  his  experimental  illustrated  lecture,  entitled  "The 
Marvels  of  Photography,"  with  some  of  its  curiosities, 
very  successfully  before  a  large  audience.  This  was 
the  last  of  his  lectures  for  the  winter  season  of  1909-10. 
On  the  next  day,  April  6,  he  returned  to  London. 

In  the  winter  of  1910-11  he  expects  to  repeat  his 
series  of  Shakespeare  and  Dickens  illustrated  lectures 
in  the  United  States.  He  is  a  very  fluent  speaker,  and 
has  such  an  entertaining  and  instructive  way  in  dis- 
cussing his  subject,  that  the  interest  never  flags. 


The  Postal  Photographic  Club  Monthly  Bul- 
letin. —  The  Album  for  May,  1910,  was  issued  April 
30,  1 910.    It  contains  thirty  prints. 

According  to  latest  advices,  the  Albums  now  en  route 
are  located  as  follows:  Album  for  December,  1909,  at 
Montclair,  N.  J.;  Album  for  January,  1910,  at  New 
York  City;  Album  for  February,  1910,  at  Boston; 
Album  for  March,  1910,  at  Burlington,  Vt.;  Album  for 
April,  1910,  at  Pittsford,  Vt.;  "Experience"  Note-book 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Awards  of  certificates  for  prize-winning  prints  in  the 
October,  1909,  Album  are  announced;  namely:  To 
Mr.  J.  Will  Palmer  of  Nashua,  N.  H.,  for  print  No.  19, 
entitled  "Head,  Hand,  and  Heart";  to  Mr.  C.  F. 
Clarke  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  for  print  No.  18,  entitled 
"Portrait  of  Brother  Schouler." 

Many  prints  are  needed  for  the  Album  for  June. 
Members  from  whom  prints  are  due  will  confer  a  favor 
by  supplying,  if  possible,  two  prints,  one  for  the  June 
Album  and  one  for  the  July  Album.  The  Album  last 
mentioned  will  be  issued  about  June  15,  if  prints  are 
received  in  season. 

The  "meet"  of  the  club  at  Athens,  announced  ten- 
tatively in  April  Bulletin,  will  be  held  during  the  week 
commencing  July  17,  1910.  The  following  is  quoted 
in  part  from  the  invitation  of  Brother  Park  in  behalf 
of  our  Athens  confreres:  — 

"We  can't  exhibit  any  congressional  library  or  W^ash- 
ington  monument,  or  take  you  to  Mount  Vernon,  but 
we  can  show  as  lovely  a  combination  of  hill  and  river 
scenery  in  and  around  this  valley  as  can  be  found  any- 
where. We  will  probably  get  next  to  nature  by  securing 
for  headquarters  a  bungalow  on  the  banks  of  one  of 
our  beautiful  rivers,  and   there  will   be  bass  fishing, 


rowing,  and  bathing  (or  tbose  so  inclined,  and  lots  of 
chances  for  prize-winning  landscapes  within  reach. 
Then  we  have  in  mind  a  visit  to  famous  Watkins  Glen, 
which  h  only  a  short  distance  from  here,  and  is  a  nice 
trip  by  trolley." 

This  tempting  invitation  ought  to  insure  the  allend- 
ance  of  every  member  who  can  possibly  arrange  to  be 
present.  Those  who  contemplate  attending  are  re- 
quested to  notify  Brother  Park.  We  want  to  make  this 
"meet"  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  club.  G.  A.  BRANDT,  Secretary. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section  of 


Academy  of  Science  and  Art  of  Pittsburg,  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  May  lo,  iqio,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year;  Mr.  O.  C. 
Reiter,  president;  Mr.  R.  D.  Bruce,  vice-president; 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Miller,  secretary- treasurer;  Mr.  Brady  W. 
Stewart,  lantern  slide  director;  Mr.  H.  F,  Walbridgt 
print  director.  Executive  committee:  Mr.  O.  C.  Reiler, 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Miller,  Mr.  Norman  S.  Woolridge, 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Minnemeyer,  Mr.  C.  E.  Posllethwaite. 
The  Pittsburg  society  has  membership  in  the  Amer 
can  Lantern  Slide  Interchange  and  the  Camera  Club 
Print  Interchange,  and  expects  lo  work  with  renewed 
vigor  in  all  lines  in  the  coming  year. 


ir  Boilim  sMa  al  Ikt  pt 


!t"  ^W       ^>°'>^  "f  preparation  for  traveling,  although  it 
riDHaJ.  valuable  itiformation  on  the  laying  out  of  tours 


The  Scientific  American  Handbook  of  Travfl. 
With  hints  for  the  ocean  voyage  and  for  European 
tours  and  a  practical  guide  to   London   and  Paris. 
Compiled  and  edited  by  Albert  A.  Hopkins,  Editor  of 
the  Scientific  American  Reference  Book.     Five  hun- 
dred illustrations.    New  York,  Munn  &  Co.,  igto. 
To  any  of  our  readers  who  may  be  contemplating 
an  European  trip  now  or  later,  we  can  commend  this 
book  as  bringing  together  more  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion on  travel  and  subjects  of  interest  to  travelers  than 
is  easily  to  be  foimd  in  any  other  form.     The  contents 
of  the  book  are  so  varied  and  comprehensive  that  it 
is  impossible  to  give  any  catalogue  in  the  space  at  our 
command,    Sutlice  it  to  say  that  to  one  who  is  planning 
a  trip  the  book  will  offer  information  which  many  an 
experienced  traveler  learns  only  at  great  cost,  after  many 
voyages.    The  book  is  especially  valuable  in  the  portion 
which  will  interest  the  traveler  at  sea,  and  possibly  its 
greatest  value  will  be  in  answering  all  of  the  thousand 
ijuestions  which  inevitably  come  up  in  the  course  of 
a  transatlantic  voyage.    After  the  plans  are  made,  and 
the  traveler  has  begun  bis  land  trip  on  the  other  side 
the  book  would  not  be  so  useful,  and  could  well  be  left 
in  the  steamer  trunk  for  diversion  on  the  homeward 
voyage.    It  is  in  no  sense  a  guide  book,  but  merely  a 


How  TO  Study  Birds.    A  practical  guide  for  amateur 

bird- 1  overs  and  camera-hunters.  By  Herbert  Keightley 

Job.     Illustrated  with  photographs  from  life  by  the 

author.      New   York,   N.    Y.,    Outing    Publishing 

Company,  1910.     Price,  li-so,  net. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  book  for  those  who  wish  to 

become  acquainted  with  the  feathered  denizens  of  the 

&elds.  the  woods,  or  the  shore.    In  the  first  part  of  the 

book,  Mr.  Job  speaks  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the 

born  naturalist,  describing  the  way  in  which  one  may 

learn  toknow  birds.    He  tells  how  to  identify  the  various 

species,  how  lo  find  them,  and  describes  their  nesting 

times  and  habits.     He  then  gives  several  chapters  on 

the  photographing  of  birds,  detailing  the  outfit  and 

methods  of  using  it.  and  describing  work  with  both 

ordinary  and  reflecting  cameras.     This,  of  course,  is 

the  most  interesting  part  of  the  book  to  our  readers, 

and  gives  much  valuable  information,  which  it  is  difficult 

to  find  told  elsewhere  as  well  and  as  practically. 

The  annual  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  transmitted  to  the  stockholders  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  Jersey  City,  April  5,  shows 
extremely  large  profits  for  the  year.  The  dividends 
paid  were  six  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock,  and 
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thirty  per  cent  on  the  common,  totaling  $6,226,152.00. 
Although  nearly  $5,000,000.00  have  been  reserved  for 
depreciation  and  renewal  of  plant,  the  present  surplus 
is  $8,413,025.69,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
$626,422.92.  We  append  herewith  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  liabilities  and  assets,  as  shown  by  the  report:  — 

Liabilities 
Capital  Stock 
Authorized:  — 
100,000  shares  preferred  stock  of  $100 

each $10,000,000.00 

250,000  shares  common  stock  of  $100 
each 25,000,000.00 

,  $^^,000,000.00 

Issued:  —  •'^' 

Preferred  stock $6,165,700.00 

Common  stock $19,586,200.00 

Less  in  treasury  65,50000 

19,520,70.000 

Current  liabiUties:  —  $25,686,400.00 

Accounts  payable $741,358.74 

Dividends  declared:  — 

Quarterly  dividends  (payable  Jan.  7, 
1910) 

Preferred 489,655.00 

Common 489,655.00 

582,140.50 

Funds  and  reserves:  —  1,323,49924 

Capital  purposes    $125,322.97 

Renewal  of  plant   3,250,000.00 

Depreciation    1,534,659.44 

Contingencies 69,449.16 

4,978,431-57 

Surplus ..8,413,025.69 

Assets  $40,401,356-50 

Cost  of  properties,  including  real  estate, 
buildings,  plant,  machinery,  patents, 
and  good  will $26,152,142.83 

Deferred  charges  to  profit  and  loss  ac- 
count (insurance,  taxes,  etc.,  paid  in 

advance)    99,062.37 

Current  assets:  — 

Merchandise,  materials,  and 
supplies  on  hand   ^5.755»8i7-47 

Accounts  and  bills  receiv- 
able (net)    2,114,628.96 

Marketable    bonds    and 

stocks   2,828,387.70 

(Market  value, 
$3,212,311.24). 

Cash:  — 

On  deposit  at  interest, 
$2,090,507.91,  and  at 
banks  on  current  ac- 
counts   and    on    hand, 

$1,360,809.26      3,451,317.17 

14,150,151.30 

*     *     ♦  $40,401,356.50 

Albert  O.  Fenn,  secretary  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  died  unexpectedly  from  pneumonia,  on 
March  26.  Mr.  Fenn  was  bom  in  1861,  and  while 
his  life  was  spent  in  banking,  he  owed  his  financial 
prosperity  to  his  association  with  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  He  was  a  schoolmate  of  Mr.  Eastman,  and 
when  the  firm  of  Eastman  &  Strong  was  in  its  infancy, 
he   invested  $1200  in  its  stock.     At  the  time  of  his 
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death,  he  still  owned  this  block  of  stock,  which  was  then 

worth  at  the  market  price,  $69,000,  and  had  paid  him 

$39,000  in  dividends.     Mr.  Fenn  invested  largely  in 

kodak  stock,  at  every  possible  opportunity,   and  at 

his  death  was  worth  several  millions. 

♦    41    ♦ 

A  RUMOR  recently  went  a  round  of  the  foreign  pho- 
tographic press  to  the  effect  that  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  had  purchased  the  Lumi^re  and  Path^  facto- 
ries. The  story,  however,  has  been  circumstantially  de- 
nied by  Mr.  J.  E.  Brulatour,  American  sales  manager  of 
the  Lumibre  Company,  and  it  is  also  stated  that  film 
relations  between  Eastman  and  Pathfe  Freres  have  been 
severed.  For  these  items  of  information,  we  are  in- 
debted to  our  new  contemporary,  The  Photographic 
News,  whose  initial  number  was  published  in  New  York 
under  date  of  May,  1910.  This  is  intended  to  be  a  trade 

journal,  devoted  to  the  news  of  the  photographic  trade. 

>i>    ♦    * 

Clarence  H.  White,  the  well-known  photo-seces- 
sionist, will  conduct  classes  in  photography  at  Seguin- 
land.  Me.,  from  July  5  to  26  of  this  year.  He  may 
be  addressed  for  the  present  at  5  West  31st  Street, 
New  York,  and  will  be  glad  to  furnish  full  information 
as  to  the  course,  accommodations,  and  methods. 
Mr.  White,  besides  being  one  of  the  recognized  leaders 
of  the  present  day  of  pictorial  photography,  is  excep- 
tionally well  fitted  to  conduct  such  a  course.  For  the 
last  three  years  he  has  lectured  on  the  art  of  photography 
at  the  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University,  and 
has  also  conducted,  with  great  success,  photographic 
classes  for  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
The  work  of  the  students  in  this  course  will  also  be 
criticized  by  Mr.  F.  Holland  Day,  of  Boston.  Seguin- 
land  offers  abundance  of  interesting  material  for  camera 
workers,  and  in  our  opinion  this  course  offers  a  rare 
opportunity  for  those  who  would  progress  in  pictorial 
photography  to  combine  a  pleasant  vacation  with  most 
profitable  instruction. 

Among  the  specialties  manufactured  by  the  Photo 
Crafts  Shop,  Racine,  Wis.,  are  monochromatic  blue 
glasses  intended  for  the  use  of  landscape  photographers. 
As  is  well  known,  the  attraction  of  color  on  the  ground 
glass  leads  one  to  make  many  exposures  which  do  not 
produce  useful  results.  Such  waste  of  plates  may  be 
avoided  by  the  use  of  monochromatic  blue  glasses, 
which  show  about  the  degree  of  contrast  which  should 
be  reproduced  on  the  ordinary  plate.  These  very 
useful  articles  and  many  other  specialties  are  listed  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  Photo  Crafts  Shop,  which  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  inquirer. 

^r  ^F  ^r 

Messrs.  Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Company 
announce  that,  owing  to  the  extention  of  their  American 
business,  their  New  York  offices  have  been  removed 
to  35,  37,  and  39  West  33d  Street.  This  very  central 
location  is  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway,  and 


hut  a  door  or  two  from  tbc  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel .  serious  worker  should  be  acquainted  with  this  line,  and 
In  their  new  quarters,  the  firm  will  be  pleased  to  receive  should  make  it  a  point  to  procure  this  interesting 
visitors  and  to  exhibit  their  specialties.  catalogue. 

The  monthly  notes  of  the  Illinois  College  of  Photog- 
raphy gives  the  usual  interesting  picture  of  social  life 
mingled  with  profitable  study,  along  with  news  of  the 
students  of  the  past.  We  note  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bissell  are  now  happy  grandparents,  since  the  arrival 
of  a  little  daughter  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Magee  of  San  Francisco.  Considerable  honors  were 
won  by  former  I.  C.  P.  students  at  the  convention  of 
the  Intermountain  Photographers  Association  of  Utah. 
Nevada,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Montana 
last  month.  Among  the  officers  elected  were  former 
students  J.  C.  Cooley,  president:  C.  H.  Gutter,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer:  LeRoy  Kellogg,  vice-president  for 
Colorado;  C.  D,  Gallagher,  vice-president  for  Nevada- 
First  prize  in  Class  A  was  won  by  Mr.  LeRoy  Kellogg, 
and  first  priie,  Class  B,  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Gallagher. 


The  1910  catalogue  of  Graflex  and  Graphic  cameras, 
manufactured  by  the  Folmer  &  Scbwing  Division  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is 
now  ready  for  distribution-  It  may  be  had  from  all 
kodak  dealers,  or  will  be  mailed  on  request  to  any  of 
our  readers  if  they  do  not  happen  to  &nd  themselves 
convenient  to  a  dealer.  As  is  usual  with  Eastman  cata- 
logues, the  get-up  is  most  attractive,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  reduced  cut  of  the  cover  published  herewith.    The 


catalogue  gives  a  most  attractive  description  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Graflex  cameras,  and  then  lists  the 
various  types  and  sizes  now  produced.  Some  attractive 
and  wonderful  illustrations  beautify  the  book,  and  prove 
the  capabilities  of  the  various  instruments  listed.   Every 


Ode  to  a  Cooke  Lens 

Lines  addmacd  to 
hy  a  reader  of  tbe  ,4  ni 
TepurchBKd  by  hUn: 

Canst  tell  me  why.  old  lens  with  glasses  bright, 
1  yielded  to  insidious  pretences 
Of  others  of  thy  race?    For  though  such  lenses 
Full  covered  every  inch  of  my  emulsion. 
Yet  fool  was  I  to  compass  thy  expulsion 
And  send  thee  to  the  distant  "ewigkeit." 
Ah,  Taylor,  Taylor!    It  was  not  the  voice 

Of  Hobson's  choice. 
Ah,  for  a  space,  'tis  true,  the  glass  of  Jena 
Around  me  wove  its  mystic,  potent  spell, 
Which  led  me  on  to  barterings  —  to  sell 
Thy  trusty  form  to  unknown,  alien  hands: 
And  lo,  thou  wentest  forth  to  tar-off  lands, 
And  left  me  but  to  sing  a  plaintive  scena. 
Lamenting  my  sad  loss;  ah,  think  of  that. 

Anastigmall 
But  now  again  my  willing  fingers  close 
Around  thine  unpretentious  "Unicum"; 
Again  I  gaze  in  admiration  dumb 
Upon  thy  shining,  highly  lacquered  hood. 
My  Joy,  I  ween,  can  well  be  understood. 
And  who  will  grudge  the  thought  that  paltry  prose 
Is  quite  inadequate  to  tell  my  glee 

On  meeting  thee? 
Full  lovingly  1  work  thine  apparatus; 
Once  more  thy  shutter  gives  its  "time"  —  its  "J," 
Its  "  t-toth,"  and  all  the  others;  how  I  laugh 
As  once  again  I  hid  its  noiseless  blades 
To  open;  then  lo  close.     Great  joy  pervades 
(Accounting  for  this  glad  "divine  afflatus"). 
For  nought  in  matters  optical  surpasses 

Thy  "simple  glasses," 
I  wonder,  as  the  weary  years  have  flown, 
What  journeys  thy  successive  owners  look 
(To  emulate  thy  namesake,  Captain  "Cooke")? 
What  pictures,  old  objective,  hast  thou  made 
In  cloistered  close,  in  green  and  grassy  glade 
Since  other  flanges  claimed  thee  from  thine  own? 
Enough.    With  tender  care,  no  more  to  roam, 

I  screw  thee  home. 

Now,  after  stress  of  numberless  exchanges, 
To  thee  once  more  I  gratefully  return. 
And  others,  by  my  song,  may  baply  learn 
That  first  attempts  at  purchasing  one's  kit 
Are  sometimes  really  right;  think  over  it. 
For  he  who  'mongst  his  friends  a  "deal"  arranges 
May  find,  too  late,  that  'spite  of  eager  quest, 
First  love  is  best! 
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James  H.  Smith  &  Sons  Co.,  725  East  3()th  Street, 
Chicago,  are  the  manufacturers  of  the  Victor  Portrait 
Flash  Cabinet,  a  device  intended  for  professional 
workers  who  desire  to  use  artificial  light  in  the  studio. 
It  consists  of  a  cabinet  in  which  the  light  is  produced 
and  the  smoke  confined.  The  Hash-pan  within  this 
cabinet  is  surrounded  by  tantalum  lamps,  which  give 


light  enough  to  focus  up  and  determine  the  eSe<-i  lo  be 
produced.  The  front  of  the  cabinet  is  covered  with 
muslin,  to  make  a  diffusing  screen.  The  flash  may  be 
ignited  by  caps  or  by  electricity,  and  is  fired  by  the 
pressure  of  the  bulb  which  operates  the  lens  shutter. 
Every  professional  photographer  should  get  information 
as  to  this  valuable  device,  and  other  flashlight  appliances 
produced  by  the  same  manufacturers.  The  accom- 
panying portrait  was  made  on  a  Cramer  Crown  plate 
at  night,  sipp  F.j,  with  3  grains  of  Victor  Flash  Pow- 
der tired  in  a  Victor  Portrait  Flash  Cabinet. 

Mr.  J.  O.  jARREt.L,  for  the  past  six  years  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  has  associated 
himself  in  business  with  the  Topley  Co.,  of  Ottawa, 
Canada.  Mr,  Jarrell  has  many  friends  in  the  photo- 
graphic trade  who  will  join  Us  in  wishing  him  success 
in  hia  new  field  of  work.  He  takes  with  him  the  good 
will  of  his  associates,  who.  while  deploring  his  departure, 
are  glad  for  the  larger  opportunities  which  are  before 
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him  in  Canada,  where  he  w 
Bausch  &  Iximb  products. 

The  Multispeed  Shutter  Company,  159  West  i^ih 
Street.  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  are  placing  upon  the 
market  a  new  type  of  developing  tank  intended  for 
plates  or  tlat  6lms.  In  the  ordinaiy  tank  the  plates  arc 
held  during  the  process  of  development  in  vertical 
grooves,  and  in  some  of  the  tanks  on  the  market  these 
grooves  are  so  close  together  that  the  quantity  of 
developer  contained  between  the  plates  is  insufTicienI 
for  complete  development,  giving  rise  lo  various  streaks 
and  markings.  While  this  peculiarity  by  no  means 
appertains  lo  all  tanks  used  for  vertical  development, 
it  is  entirely  avoided  in  the  Novo  tank,  which  allows 
for  the  horizontal  development  of  the  plates.  Horizontal 
development,  in  undisturbed  solution,  has  been  advo- 
cated for  some  time  by  certain  workers  in  Germany; 
but  as  it  is  a  more  or  less  slow  process,  it  was  not  des- 
tined to  become  popular  until  the  introduction  of  a 
tank  for  horizontal  development  has  facilitated  this 
method.  The  advantage  of  horizontal  development 
is  that  it  prevents  the  drifting  of  the  image  caused  by 
changes  in  the  density  of  the  solution  in  a  vertical  lank, 
and  its  motion  up  or  down  along  the  surface  of  the  plate. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  in  horizontal  undisturbed  devel- 
opment, over-exposure  is  automatically  corrected  by 
the  complete  exhaustion  of  the  portion  of  solution  in 
contact  with  those  portions  which  develop  up  most 
rapidly.  The  tank  is  so  constructed  that  any  particular 
plate  can  be  easily  inspected  or  removed  during  the 
progress  of  the  development  without  disturbing  the 
others.  Full  information  will  be  furnished  by  the  makers 
on  request. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  papers  for  exhibition  work 
and  artistic  effects  is  the  Wellington  canvas  bromide. 
This  paper  can  be  obtained  in  eilher  white  or  cream 
stock.  The  cream  canvas  yields  beautiful  rich  sepias 
in  the  sulphide  bath.  Another  new  grade  which  is 
proving  very  popular  is  the  thick  smooth  bromide, which 
lies  perfectly  flat  when  dry  and  closely  resembles  a 
platinum  print  in  lone  and  surface.  Ralph  Harris  & 
Company,  26-30  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  the  United 
Slates  agents  for  Wellington  81  Ward,  England,  will 
gladly  furnish  information  on  any  Wellington  products 
to  all  interested. 

Ralph  Harris,  of  the  firm  of  Ralph  Harris  &  Co,, 
Boston,  returned  from  abroad  on  the  "Mauretania" 
last  month,  after  making  a  visit  to  the  factory  of  Welling- 
ton &  Ward,  whom  his  concern  represents  in  the  United 
States.  He  informs  us  that  they  are  constructing  new 
buildings  to  allow  for  the  increase  of  business  in  their 
plates,  papers,  and  films  ihroughoul  the  world. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  Rochester,  N.  Y,, 
publishes  under  date  of  1910  a  pleasing  and  beautifully 


illustrated  story  book,  called  "Motoring  with  the 
Kodak."  Even  those  who,  like  the  writer,  are  not 
blessed  with  the  possession  of  a  motor  car  will  find 
this  booklet  interesting.  It  will  be  mailed  free  lo  any 
reader  of  Americak  Photocrapsy  who  wilt  send  for  il. 

In  all  great  European  cities  one  of  the  most  popular 
forms  of  amusement  is  a  vmt  to  a  Kaiser  panorama. 
This  usually  consists  of  a  large  hall,  around  the  walls 
of  which  are  placed  pairs  of  stereoscopic  lenses.  Making 
a  tour  of  the  room  and  looking  into  one  after  ihe  other 
of  these  stereopticons.  the  visitor  viewsa  series  of  pictures 
of  some  noted  locality  or  some  recent  event.  Naturally 
in  order  to  keep  this  form  of  amusement  up  lo  dale, 
it  is  necessary  frequently  to  change  the  pictures.  The 
head  office  is  therefore  always  looking  for  new-  subjects, 
and  would  very  much  like  to  get  in  touch  with  American 
photographers,  amateur  or  professional,  who  make 
stereoscopic  negatives.  They  are  always  willing  lo  pur- 
chase any  negatives  of  this  character  which  may  possess 
merit  and  interest,  and  will  be  pleased  to  have  cor- 
respondence and  samples  of  prints. 

The  Double  Anastigmat  "Eurynar"  is  a  German 
lens  ground  and  mounted  in  Germany  and  is  the  product 
of  the  large  and  well-known  optical  works  of  0.  Roden- 
stock,  of  Munich.  The  American  Agents,  James 
Frank  &  Son,  of  Augusta,  Ga..  sell  these  anasligmals 
on  ten  days'  trial  with  the  broad  guarantee  "satisfaction 
or  price  refunded."  The  price  at  which  these  anastig- 
mats  are  sold  will  appeal  very  strongly  to  our  readers, 
and  we  advi-^e  them  to  write  for  catalogue. 

The  local  view  card  is  the  card  that  never  goes  out 
of  style.  Other  cards  have  their  day  and  are  (orgotlen, 
but  the  local  view  is  the  backbone  of  the  business,  — 
the  cause  of  the  business,  in  fact. 


The  National  Colortj-pe  Co.  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  are 
turning  out  belter  cards  every  year  and  increasing  their 
output  as  fast  as  they  can  install  suitable  machinery. 

They  can  now  deliver  their  high-grade  hand-colored 
card  in  two  to  three  weeks. 

Ask  them  for  samples  and  they  will  gladly  send  them 
if  you  mention  American  Photography. 

We  desire  to  apologize  to  the  many  amateurs  who 
have  so  generously  responded  to  our  ad.  in  regard  to 
the  new  tormulse  book.  We  have  met  with  a  great 
many  delays  from  various  sources,  in  getting  out  this 
book,  but  wish  lo  say  that  the  book  is  now  in  such 
shape  that  we  have  every  assurance  thai  it  will  be  in 
our  hands  by  ihe  15th  of  this  month. 

Thanking  the  various  amateurs  for  their  kind  in- 
dulgence, we  remain, 

Berlin  Aniline  Works. 

The  Defender  Photo  Supply  Co.  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
have  just  issued  the  Fiflh  Edition  of  their  instruction 
book.  "The  Tipster."  This  little  volume  is  a  complete 
handbook  on  the  subject  of  Defender  products  and 
their  manipulation,  and  we  advise  every  one  who  is 
interested  in  photography  to  send  for  a  copy,  which 
will  be  furnished  free  on  application.  The  booklet  is 
got.en  up  in  very  neat  form,  is  attraclively  illuatrated, 
and  the  instructions  which  it  contains  are  ver^'  complete 
and  comprehensive. 

Have  you  tried  making  Sepias  in  first  development? 
This  simple  and  superior  method  is  explained  in  the 
booklet  which  is  being  distributed  by  Ihe  Kilborn 
Photo  Paper  Co.,  whose  advertisement  appears  in 
If  you  have  not  received  a  copy,  send  for 


-  Ihey  ai 


rfree. 


MlLWAUk 

the  finest  auditorium  (in  this  or  any  other  i 


purposes, 


vill  outdo  herself  ir 


which  has 
luntry)  for 


the  photographers  who  will   assemble  there 
II  to  hold  the  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  thi 
Four  of  ihe   nearby  stale   associations  (W 

the   Northwestern,  Illinois,  and  Indiana)   hai 


doned  their  yearly  meetings  to  meet  with  the  National, 
which  will  insure  the  largest  attendance. 

The  School  of  Photography  will  be  bi^er  and  belter 
than  ever  this  year,  and  finished  results  will  be  shown  on 
Friday,  last  day  of  meeting.  Mr.  Ryland  W,  Phillips 
of  Philadelphia,  Dudley  Hoyl  of  New  York,  and  W.  S 
Ellis  of  Philadelphia,  the  man  who  won  ihe  S500  East- 
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man  prize,  will  constitute  the  school  working  by  day- 
light, which  will  be  in  session  each  afternoon. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Steffens  of  Chicago  will  show  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  artificial  light.  He  will  have  a  dupli- 
cate of  his  studies  on  stage  at  meeting  with  all  his  help 
and  apparatus,  and  will  make  and  finish  work  from 
start  to  finish,  the  same  as  he  does  in  his  studio,  all 
by  a  light  which  he  has  perfected  himself.  He  will  be 
assisted  by  Frank  Scott  Clark  of  Detroit  and  Strauss 
of  St.  Louis,  and  other  leading  lights. 

This  will  be  the  strongest  drawing  card  ever  offered 
by  the  association. 

A  lecture  showing  how  backgrounds  can  be  put  in 
on  any  negative.  The  association  has,  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, provided  a  special  apparatus  to  give  this  lecture 
which  shows  on  a  screen  the  work  as  it  is  being  done  by 
the  artist  on  the  plate. 

An  art  lecture  by  Geo.  W.  Stevens,  director  of  Toledo 
Museum  of  Art,  also  president  of  American  Federation 
of  Photographic  Societies.  Mr.  Stevens  is  a  deep  stu- 
dent of  art,  who  is  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the 
photographers  and  will  give  us  some  new  views  along 
original  lines. 

A  lecture  by  Ryland  W.  Phillips  of  Philadelphia  on 
**  Constructive  Criticism."  Mr.  Phillips  will  select  from 
the  exhibition  the  best  pictures  and  show  on  a  screen 
reproduction  of  same,  telling  why  they  are  superior. 
He  will  also  show  a  great  number  that  are  not  so  good 
and  will  show  along  beside  the  original  a  reconstructed 
portrait  which  he  has  manipulated  on  the  plate  into  a 
real  picture.  This  lecture  will  be  the  most  useful  and 
instructive  one  ever  given  at  any  meeting. 

A  lecture  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Sheldon,  president  and 
founder  of  the  Sheldon  School  of  Scientific  Salesman- 
ship, will  be  one  of  the  best  lectures  on  salesmanship 
ever  delivered.  Critics  who  have  heard  this  wonderful 
speaker  pronounce  him  the  best  there  is  in  America  on 
this  subject. 

A  lecture  by  J.  C.  Abel  on  "Modem  Publicity,  or  the 
Use  of  Printer's  Ink  to  Increase  Business."  Mr.  Abel 
is  in  every  way  adapted  to  handle  this  subject  in  the 
most  interesting  and  instructing  manner. 

The  $ioo  prize  for  the  best  invention,  process,  aj)- 
paratus,  or  appliance  pertaining  to  photography  will 
be  worth  your  while  to  investigate.  This  will  bring  out 
a  great  number  of  new  and  extremely  useful  things  for 
photographers  to  see. 

The  Congress  of  Photography  will  meet  for  its  second 
session,  when  the  most  useful  subjects  will  be  discussed 
pertaining  to  the  profession. 

The  Women's  Federation  will  have  their  art  critic  and 
lecturer,  and  this  and  their  exhibit  will  be  a  great  feature 
for  this  year's  meeting. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  cream  of  the  profession 
have  promised  to  contribute  three  pictures  each,  which 
insures  in  point  of  quality  the  best  exhibition  of  fine 
photography  ever  assembled  in  America. 
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The  board  will  feature  the  hanging  and  arranging 
of  the  pictures  this  year.  Every  picture  will  be  hung  in 
a  line,  and  as  we  have  a  regular  art  gallery  softly  lighted 
from  above,  we  can  promise  every  exhibitor  an  equal 
show  of  lighting. 

After  six  months  of  pleading  for  a  special  rate  by 
the  board,  the  best  the  railroads  would  offer  was  fare 
and  one  third  if  one  thousand  certificates  could  be 
procured.  The  board  could  not  guarantee  this,  as  only 
five  hundred  were  secured  last  year  at  Rochester,  and 
it  was  the  largest  attended  meeting  in  the  history  of 
the  association.  Members  are  advised  to  take  advantage 
of  a  summer  tourist  rate  to  several  points  near  Mil- 
waukee. One  of  these  resorts  is  Waukesha.  There  are 
several  others,  and  by  courtesy  of  your  railroad  agent 
you  can  acquaint  yourself  fully  with  the  places  where 

the  rate  is  in  effect  from  June  i  to  October. 

*    *    * 

Gentlemen^  —  The  executive  committee  of  the  Ne- 
braska State  Association  held  their  annual  committee 
meeting  in  the  Lincoln  Hotel,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  February 
ID,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  plans  for  the  Convention 
of  1910. 

All  officers  present  as  follows:  F.  E.  Taylor, 
president,  H.  L.  Boston,  ist  vice-president,  G.  W. 
Godding,  2nd  vice-president,  Ralph  R.  Roszell,  secre- 
tary, W.  S.  Soper,  treasurer. 

All  the  advisory  board  present  except  A.  C.  Townsend. 
Those  present  were  as  follows:  Past  president,  C.  J. 
Fennel,  past  president,  John  F.  Wilson. 

The  Art  Hall  at  the  State  University  was  selected  as 
the  place  of  meeting  for  the  twenty-first  annual  con- 
vention to  be  held  on  the  following  dates,  September 
27,  28,  29,  30,  1910. 

Last  year  we  were  rated  by  manufacturers  with  the 
largest  number  0]  exhibits  of  any  State  convention  for  the 
year  1909.  This  year  we  aim  to  increase  that  number 
and  swell  our  membership  to  the  utmost. 

With  three  national  men  to  serve  as  judges  we  assure 
you  that  with  their  broad-minded  and  conservative 
knowledge  of  photography  you  can  rest  assured  of  a  fair 
rating  to  all. 

A  new  class  was  created  which  was  named  the 
"Special  Class"  and  was  given  rank  between  the  class 
of  "ChUdren's  Class"  and  Class  "A." 

First  prize  in  this  class  will  be  a  large  bronze  bust,  such 
as  would  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  trophies  to  the 
winner,  for  any  photographer's  reception  room.  Second 
prize,  fine  gold  medal.     Third  prize,  silver  medal. 

The  question  with  reference  to  the  percentage 
necessary  to  win  in  classes  C,  B,  and  A,  was  made  65, 
70,  and  75  respectively.  In  all  other  classes,  80.  This 
is  a  very  low  percentage  necessary  to  win.  Our  average 
percentage  on  exhibits  rated  last  year,  1909,  averaged 
91  per  cent  out  of  100  points.  Nothing  slow  for  Nebraska. 
We  do  things  right  and  have  the  right  kind  of  photog- 
raphers back  of  us,  that  made  our  last  convention  and 
will  make  our  1910  N.  P.  A. 


If  you  are  k  non-member  you  will  do  well  to  join  our 
ranks.  Tiie  Nebraska  Phob^raphers'  Association 
stands  for  "protection,"  the  upbuilding  of  photography 
in  an  intelligent  and  financial  manner.  The  association 
is  forming  a  great  question  box  whereby  questions  that 
confront  the  photographers  directly  will  be  considered, 
weighed,  and  made  right  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

If  you  are  a  photographer  in  good  standing  in  your 
community  and  eligible,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  lo  enrol 
you  as  a  member  ot  the  N.  P.  A.  by  writing  me  your 
desires,  and  aay  to  those  outside  of  this  State  and  not 
members  elsewhere,  I  shall  be  glad  to  enrol  you.  We 
have  on  our  enrolment  only  photographers  that  are 
the  cream  of  our  State. 

What  higher  credit  can  you  give  your  studio,  than 
being  a  member  of  the  Nebraska  Photographers' 
Association,  and  by  so  doing  you  become  a  member  of 
the  Photographers'  Association  of  America,  the  highest 
Photographers'  Association  in  the  United  States, 

Write  me  to-day.     I  am. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R.  Roszell, 
Secretary  iV.  P.  A.,  Beatrice,  Nebraska. 
N.  B.  —  To  members  of  the  N.  P.  A.    Send  in  your 
dues  at  your  earliest  convenience.     All  annual  dues 
became  due  the  month  of  January,  iqio.     R.  R.  R. 

To  THE  Meubers  of  the  p.  A.  or  N.  E.:  — 
$3000  In  cash,  (o  be  divided  amongst  the  members 

would  require  no  press-agent;  it  would  "leak  out"  and 

the    1910   Convention    would   see    a   record-breaking 

attendance,  —  yet  you  know  : 

If  you  could  make  better  pictures,  you  might  secure 

better  prices. 
If  you  could  maintain  quality  at  less  expense,  you 

might  make  more  money. 


If  you  knew  exactly  what,  when,  and  how  much  to 
buy,  you  might  save  money.    In  fact : 

If  you  could  eliminate  all  uncertainty,  you   might 

Siooo  is  no  more  than  the  average  amount  paid  by 
this  Association  in  promoting  its  annual  Convention. 
Auxiliary  expenses  duplicate  that  amount  several  times 
over  and  every  penny  is  invested,  primarily,  lo  arouse 

If  we  had  known  whether  you  preferred  Provincetown 
or  Mt.  Katahdin,  we  might  have  changed  the  location. 

If  we  had  known  when  you  finish  graduation  work 
and  begin  the  fishing  trip  we  might  have  changed  the 
date. 

If  at  the  time  and  place  decided,  it  is  possible  to 
interest  you,  we  should  be  able  to  do  so  because  taooo 
are  now  in  our  Ireasurj',  ready  to  finance  any  sane  prop- 
osition; because  our  various  halls  furnish  unsurpassed 
accommodations  for  displays  and  demonstrations;  be- 
cause New  England  has  an  abundance  of  men  who  can 
demonstrate  every  phase  and  feature  of  modem 
photography,  and  because  such  men  have  pledged 
themselves  to  support  the  191a  Convention. 

If  you  refuse  or  defer  suggestions  and  wait  to  present 
criticisms,  you  are  not  helping  igio. 

If  we  eliminate  uncertainty  by  leambg  just  what 
you  wish  us  to  do  and  — 

If  you  eliminate  uncertainty  by  noting  what  we  prom- 
ise we  shall  do,  there  will  be  no  ifs  about  1910  and 

(1000  worth  of  opportunity  is  what  we  are  promoting; 
it  is  not  to  be  divided;  every  member  is  at  liberty  to 
lake  what  he  wants.    What  do  you  want? 


Pres.  P.  A.olN.E. 


Oritinal  ikurl  arlicla  ati4  dinovn-iri  art  driirrd  lar  lliii  drparl- 
Mcnl,  and  SI  rack  will  bi  paid  lor  lulh  as  art  •itcttlcd  and 
tuiUilud. 
Some  Enlarging  Devices.  —  While  making  a  num- 
ber of  enlargements  recently  at  the    Boston   Camera 
Club  I  discovered  that  some  oE  the  devices  which  I  was 
emptoyjng  were  unfamiliar  to  the  members,  and  con- 
sequently take  the  opportunity  to  put  them  in  print, 


although  they  are  in  no  sense  novel  or  original.  If 
experienced  photographers,  like  some  of  the  Boston 
Camera  Club  members,  do  not  know  these  devices, 
they  may  prove  of  interest  to  others  among  our  readers. 
In  making  enlargements  from  some  of  my  negatives, 
which  were  taken  on  films  and  developed  in  the  develop- 
ing machine,  I  found  that  the  distance  was  somewhat 
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clogged  up  by  over-development,  so  that  it  was  difficult 
to  print  it  out,  without  making  the  foreground  too  dark. 
A  little  dodging  was  necessary.  For  this  purpose,  after 
the  enlargement  was  focused,  the  size  being  ii  x  14,  a 
piece  of  pasteboard  14  x  17,  which  had  come  in  another 
package  of  bromide  paper  to  protect  it  from  being  folded, 
was  placed  on  the  easel.  A  pencil  mark  was  then  drawn 
roughly  along  the  outlines  of  the  openings,  between 
the  trees,  where  the  extra  printing  needed  to  be  given. 
This  was  then  taken  out  of  the  dark  room  and  the  open- 
ings cut  out.  Instead  of  following  the  lines,  a  series  of 
diagonal  lines  were  cut,  giving  a  series  of  saw  teeth 
with  the  points  of  the  teeth  projecting  into  the  space. 
This  made  it  possible  to  give  extra  exposure  to  the  parts 
required,  without  showing  any  line  of  demarkation  and 
a  very  slight  motion  of  the  cardboard  in  various  direc- 
tons  during  exposure  keeps  any  trace  of  the  dodging 
from  being  apparent  upon  the  finished  print. 

Another  negative  which  had  been  taken  almost  at 
sunset,  and  almost  directly  toward  the  sun,  showed  such 
enormous  contrast  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
to  print  out  details  in  high  lights  or  middle  tones  until 
the  shadows  had  become  absolutely  black  masses. 
To  get  a  passable  result  from  this  negative,  a  glass 
positive  was  made,  and  considerably  over-exposed  to 
give  a  flat  result.  When  the  flat  positive  had  been 
developed  in  dilute  developer,  fixed,  washed,  and  dried, 
it  was  carefully  brought  into  contact  with  the  original 
film,  and  the  negative  and  positive  fastened  together 
by  means  of  lantern-slide  binder.  The  result  was  a 
well-modulated  negative  from  which  it  was  possible 
to  get  an  extremely  satisfactory  print  or  enlargement 
without  difficultv.  —  F.  R.  Fraprie. 


Sepias  in  First  Development.  —  In  range  and 
beauty  of  tone,  in  richness  of  detail  and  brilliancy, 
sepias  made  by  the  Kruxo  first  development  process 
rival  carbon  tissues.  Any  tone  desired,  from  a  rich 
carbon  brown,  through  sepia  to  red  chalk  tones 
can  be  obtained,  and  on  the  same  paper  used  for  black 
and  white  prints. 

Kruxo  is  the  only  paper  on  every  grade  and  surface 
of  which  true  sepia  tones  can  be  produced  in  first 
development.  The  process  is  easy  to  work,  and  is 
lapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  redevelopment  and 
other  methods  among  particular  photographers. 

Every  one  knows  that  in  redevelopment  prints  flatten 
out,  losing  detail  and  brilliancy,  as  will  be  seen  by 
comparing  a  redeveloped  sepia  with  a  black  and  white 
print  from  the  same  negative.  Kruxo  sepias  made  in 
first  development  show  every  delicate  gradation  in  the 
negative,  with  rich,  transparent  shadows  and  pure 
white  high  lights  and  margins. 

Photographers  who  are  particular  about  the  per- 
manency of  their  prints  will  be  careful  about  using 
many  of  the  so-called  "  Sepia  Salts,"  so  widely  advertised, 
some  of  which  contain  mercur)'.      Kruxo  sepias  are 


absolutely  permanent  —  the  developers  used  being  the 
same  as  for  negatives  and  for  black  and  white  prints. 
The  sepia  tones  are  obtained  merely  by  varying  the 
exposure  and  the  strength  of  the  developer. 

Variations  in  the  printing  quality  of  negatives  make 
some  slight  difference  in  the  sepia  tones  produced. 
Thin,  weak  negatives  do  not  make  pleasing  sepia 
tones;  but  any  negative  that  yields  a  good  black  and 
white  print  will  yield  a  satisfactory  sepia.  Negatives 
of  average  density  give  about  the  same  color,  so  it  is  not 
necessary  to  test  each  negative  when  a  number  of  prints 
are  to  be  made.  Make  a  test  for  the  correct  exposure, 
and  having  found  that,  first  expose  the  full  number 
and  then  develop  all  the  prints  together.  Uniformity  of 
tone  depends  entirely  upon  uniformity  of  exposure  and 
development. 

Do  not  take  prints  from  the  developer  too  soon;  they 
develop  slowly,  and  as  they  dry  to  a  darker  color  than 
they  show  while  wet,  be  careful  not  to  develop  prints 
until  the  tone  is  too  dark. 

Give  prints  four  to  eight  times  normal  exposure, 
and  the  following  formula  will  yield  sepia  tones  in 
first  development. 

Stock  Solution 

Water 10  ounces 

Hydroquinone     30  grains 

Sodium  sulphite 300  grains 

Eikonogen 20  grains 

Sodium  carbonate 300  grains 

For  use,  take  i  ounce  of  stock  solution  to  2  ounces 
of  water,  and  to  each  ounce  of  this  develof)er  add  i 
drop  of  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  bromide. 
Occasionally  it  will  be  found  necessar}'  to  use  2  drops 
of  bromide. 

The  quantity  of  water  recommended  above  is  for 
prints  having  five  times  normal  exposure.  When  ex- 
posure is  increased,  add  more  water  to  the  developer 
and  increase  the  bromide  in  proportion.  The  addition 
of  water  to  the  developer  softens  prints. 

Keep  the  temperature  of  the  developer  as  even  as 
possible  —  from  60°  to  70°  is  best. 

The  color  is  controlled  by  the  amount  of  bromide, 
the  length  of  exposure,  and  the  strength  of  the  developer. 
A  large  amount  of  bromide  and  long  exposure  give 
more  of  a  yellow  tone:  less  bromide  and  shorter  exposure 
give  darker  tones.  If  prints  have  an  unpleasant  reddish 
hue,  a  very  small  amount  of  iodide  will  kill  it.  A  short 
exposure  and  strong  developer  with  but  little  bromide 
give  warm  black  and  white  tones. 

When  printing  from  a  contrasty  negative,  add  to  the 
30  ounces  of  developer  3  or  4  drops  of  ten  per  cent 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  The  addition  of  iodide 
of  potassium  to  a  developer  always  necessitates  more 
bromide. 

Dead-matte  papers  will  generally  yield  better  tones 
if  2  drops  of  a  ten  per  cent  solution  of  iodide  are  added 
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to  the  30  ounces  of  developer.  Double  this  quantity  of 
iodide  when  developing  semi-matte  and  glossy  prints. 
There  is  one  exception  to  this  rule  —  in  most  cases  it  is 
not  necessary  to  use  iodide  with  prints  on  Acme-Buff, 
semi-matte. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  good  sepia  tones  cannot 
be  obtained  from  weak  negatives.  To  secure  the  best 
results  from  such  negatives,  give  less  than  five  times 
normal  exposure,  use  less  water  than  the  formula  calls 
for,  keep  the  developer  as  cold  as  possible,  and  give 
prints  time  to  develop  fully. 

Use  the  Kruxo  Acid  Hypo  bath  mixed  the  same  as 
for  black  and  white  prints,  except  that  q6  ounces  of 
water  instead  of  64  ounces  should  be  used  in  dissolving 
the  h)'po.     Do  not  fix  prints  longer  than  ten  minutes. 

*     *     * 

Daylight  plus  Flash-light,  The  Most  Simple 
Way  for  Indoor  Portraiture.  —  Flash-light  photog- 
raphy is  chiefly  looked  upon  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
results  at  night;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  its  truly  remark- 
able possibilities  are  not  more  freely  used  in  conjunction 
with  daylight.  Were  it  more  widely  known  that  it  is 
not  only  possible  but  extremely  easy  to  obtain,  in  any 
ordinary  room,  portraits  or  figure  studies  with  natural 
surroundings,  and  without  having  to  give  prolonged 
exposures,  a  new  field  of  work  would  be  opened  out 
for  the  amateur  photographer. 

Think  a  moment  what  it  means.  You  set  your 
models  in  the  soft  light  of  some  cosy  comer;  then 
wait  your  opportunity,  secure  in  the  certain  knowledge 
that  you  have  but  to  momentarily  open  the  shutter 
on  the  lens  and  fire  off  a  small  charge  of  flash-powder 
to  obtain  a  fully  graded  negative,  with  an  exposure 
of  something  like  i-4oth  of  a  second. 

Or,  again,  imagine  your  sitter  in  front  of  a  window 
through  which  is  seen  the  garden,  sparkling  with 
sunlight.  Inside  the  room  all  is  low  shadow  and 
diffused  half-tones.  Expose  a  plate  —  give  it  two 
or  three  seconds'  exposure,  say,  at  f .  8  —  and  what 
happens?  An  unpleasant  black  silhouette  is  obtained. 
But  with  the  addition  of  flash-light  a  good  result  is 
possible  in  a  fraction  of  a  second. 

The  modern  lamps  and  flash-powders,  which  fire 
instantaneously,  giving  off  no  more  than  a  thin  veil 
of  mist,  in  place  of  the  dense  volumes  of  pungent 
smoke  which  one  is  used  to  obtain  when  using  plain 
magnesium  powder,  open  out  endless  opportunity  for 
pleasant  and  profitable  pictorial  work,  which  may  be 
followed  on  dull  days  just  as  successfully  as  when 
bright  sunlight  is  dancing  in  at  the  windows. 

The  new  Agfa  lamp  to  which  I  refer  above  is  small 
enough  to  slip  into  any  pocket,  even  a  vest  pocket 
being  large  enough  to  hold  it.  It  is  simple  in  con^ 
struction,  and  does  its  work  without  playing  pranks 
by  missing  fire  just  at  critical  moments. 

There  is  no  sticking  lucifer  matches  into  springs; 
no  bothering  with  tiny  bits  of  fusing  wire;  no  soaking 


pads  with  spirit  —  nothing  beyond  winding  up  a  small 
clock-work  arrangement  and  pressing  lightly  on  a 
spring  release,  to  fire  off  a  small  flash  which  ignites 
the  powder.  The  lamp  is  held  in  one  hand,  in  any 
position  most  suitable  to  the  subject;  then,  at  a  touch 
with  the  finger,  a  brilliant  flame  of  light  flashes  out,  and 
a  fully  exposed  picture  has  been  secured.  It  is  really 
wonderful,  and  none  the  less  so  because  it  is  so  simple. 
The  lamp  costs  but  $1.75. 

This  form  of  indoor  portraiture  is  well  within  the 
capabilities  of  every  user  of  the  camera,  and  should 
be  productive  of  much  pictorial  work  in  future  that 
would  not  have  been  attempted  in  the  past.  —  W^ 
Thomas   in    The  Amateur   Photographer. 

*     *     * 

Exposure  for  the  Beginner.  —  When  you  buy  a 
camera,  all  you  know  about  it  is,  "snap  it,"  and  maybe 
you  succeed  in  getting  a  photograph  and  continue  with 
one  of  the  most  interesting  outdoor  pleasures,  or  you 
do  not  succeed  and  you  naturally  drop  it. 

I  have  been  experimenting  along  the  lines  of  an  ex- 
posure that  can  be  better  depended  upon  to  record  a 
photograph  under  trying  conditions,  and  believe  the 
following  will  be  of  more  or  less  interest:  — 

A  snap-shot  cannot  be  depended  upon.  Beginners 
invariably  feel  that  "time  exposures"  are  too  deep  for 
them  to  understand.  It  is  such  a  simple  matter  to 
press  the  button  or  push  the  lever  and  trust  to  luck. 
Others  have  luck  and  continue  to  snap-shot.  Some 
do  not  know  what  a  time  exposure  means. 

At  present  there  are  no  standard  stops,  no  standard 
shutters,  and,  in  fact,  nothing  is  standard.  I  have  been 
experimenting  with  a  stop  about  J  inch  in  diameter. 
On  box  cameras  the  regular  or  largest  stop  is  near 
enough  to  that  size.  On  release  shutters,  —  the  Unicum, 
for  example,  —  turn  the  lever  to  No.  16  or  No.  22.  In 
other  words,  use  the  nearest  size  stop  in  your  lens  to 
\  inch,  and  stick  to  that  size  for  a  few  experimental 
exposures.  Rest  your  camera  on  a  solid  support  or 
tripod,  and  if  your  shutter  is  marked  I.  B.  T.,  place  the 
arrow  on  B.  If  a  box  camera  is  used,  then  pull  up  the 
slide  next  to  the  stop  slide,  and  leave  it  set.  Now  press 
the  lever  or  the  bulb,  and  think  or  say  "nought  one 
nought."  On  the  last  nought,  release  pressure  on  bulb 
or  lever,  and  your  exposure  has  been  made.  By  practic- 
ing this  sentence,  you  will  find  it  just  takes  one  second 
to  say  it,  and  it  is  far  better  to  trust  to  luck  on  the  result 
you  will  obtain  than  if  you  had  simply  snap-shotted. 
From  this  basis  you  will  begin  to  learn  something  more 
about  exposure.  By  using  a  smaller  stop  on  bright 
sunny  days,  or  counting  nought  one,  nought  two,  or 
even  nought  three,  on  cloudy  days,  you  will  begin  to 
get  better  results. 

By  using  this  as  a  standard,  you  are  photographing 
for  the  shadows,  and  are  therefore  running  a  much 
better  chance  of  getting  details,  which  make  your 
pictures.  —  Claude  Davis  Millar. 
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Some  Points  on  Fixing.  —  Most  amateurs  want 
their  results  to  be  permanent.  The  plate  and  paper 
makers  have  demonstrated  that  the  negatives  and  prints 
will  stand  for  many  years  when  operations  are  properly 
conducted,  but  until  we  find  a  substitute  for  hypo,  we 
must  meet  hypo  conditions  as  we  find  them.  The 
amateur  who  saves  a  few  moments  through  impatience 
in  various  operations  of  photography,  especially  the 
fixing,  will  find  some  of  his  choice  negatives  ruined 
when  he  turns  to  them  in  later  years.  We  have  suffered 
our  penalty  for  carelessness  in  this  direction,  and  regret 
bitterly  the  hurry  which  caused  it,  for  the  negatives, 
unimportant  at  the  time,  had  become  extremely  valu- 
able, because  irreplaceable. 

The  theory  of  fixation  can  be  easily  verified  by  a 
simple  experiment.  We  need  a  solution  of  hypo  made 
up  the  usual  strength,  i  ounce  to  4  of  water,  or  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  Add  to  it  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  a  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  however,  redissolves 
on  stirring.  This  is  the  correct  condition,  and  it  proves 
very  clearly  that  the  redissolved  compound  is  soluble 
in  water,  and  can,  therefore,  be  removed  by  washing. 

Let  us  now  dilute  the  hypo,  which  will  represent  a 
fixing  bath  made  too  weak  or  one  which  is  old  and 
therefore  weak  from  over-usage.  The  precipitate  does 
not  redissolve,  but  turns  dark  corresponding  to  the 
stains  on  badly  fixed  plates.  It  shows  also  that  a  thor- 
oughly fixed  plate  can  be  thoroughly  washed  and  that 
a  partly  fixed  plate  can  never  be  washed  free  from  the 
compound  formed  in  the  hypo. 

Now,  as  this  compound  contains  silver,  it  will  be 
acted,  on  by  gases  in  the  atmosphere,  among  them 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sewer  gases,  which  will 
produce  stains  on  the  negative.  To  prove  this,  pour 
the  redeveloping  solution  used  for  sepia  tones  on  paper 
over  the  plate,  which  has  been  fixed  in  weak  hypo,  and 
watch  the  plate  discolor  all  over. 

The  technical  committee  of  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  in  going  over  this  ground  some  years 
ago,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  insoluble  double 
compound  known  as  double  hyposulphite  of  silver  and 
sodium  —  the  precipitate  formed  in  the  exj>eriments 
quoted  above  —  does  not  form  even  when  the  plate  is 
removed  at  the  exact  moment  of  clearing.  This  would 
upset  the  idea  which  is  prevalent  that,  unless  an  extra 
time  is  taken  for  fixing  after  clearing,  no  amount  of 
washing  could  wash  the  film  from  silver.  This  would 
also  make  unnecessary  the  precaution  of  a  double 
fixing  bath,  one  following  the  other,  as  often  recom- 
mended. In  other  words,  if  the  first  bath  is  good 
enough  to  work  at  all,  it  is  good  for  both  purposes. 

The  conclusion  drawn  is  that  excess  of  hypo  is  the 
only  thing  necessary  to  ensure  projjer  fixing  —  which 
excess  can  be  maintained  by  keeping  the  baths  fresh  and 
discarding  doubtful  ones  at  once.  Why  the  photog- 
rapher should  economize  on  hypo  has  always  been  a 
question,  since  no  cheaper  chemical  is  used  in  photog- 
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raphy.  In  the  days  when  hypo  was  introduced  into 
photography  by  Herschel,  it  was  of  course  quoted  by 
the  ounce  at  enormous  prices,  but  to-day  the  output 
can  only  be  measured  by  tons. 

Thorough  washing  is,  of  course,  a  necessity.  Every 
amateur  should  own  a  cheap  washing  box, — a  4x5  box, 
for  instance,  can  be  bought  for  less  than  $1  and  saves 
space  and  danger  of  accident  to  plates.  The  Ingento 
Plate  Tank  may  be  used  as  a  washing  box  in  addition 
to  its  regular  uses,  which  makes  it  a  very  convenient 
accessory. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  fresh  hypo  is  slow  in  action. 
This  is  very  readily  accounted  for.  If  a  twenty  per 
cent  solution  of  hypo  is  made,  using  water  at  50° 
Fahrenheit,  the  temperature  of  the  solution  will 
drop  ten  degrees.  Naturally,  the  fixation  is  slow, 
as  chemical  action  is  nearly  always  retarded  by  low 
temperature.  Not  only  is  the  action  slow,  but  we  have 
now  the  reason  for  frilling,  as  the  gelatine  film  from  the 
relatively  warmer  developer  will,  of  course,  contract. 
If  the  substratum  on  which  the  plate  is  coated  gives 
away  under  the  great  strain,  the  film  comes  ofif  and  the 
negative  is  spoiled. 

If  a  negative  is  removed  from  hypo  and  stood  on 
edge  to  drain,  it  may  stain  badly.  Developing  paper 
in  a  similar  way  stains  if  a  bubble  forms,  preventing 
the  hypo  from  getting  at  the  silver.  This  stain  may  be 
accelerated  by  light,  but  as  it  forms  also  in  the  dark, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  double  hyposulphite  formed 
decomposes  because  of  non-excess  of  hypo  at  that  point. 
Unfortunately  the  only  sure  solvent  for  the  stains  is 
potassium  cyanide,  and  the  risk  of  using  this  chemical 
is  not  worth  taking  compared  to  slight  extra  labor  of 
making  over  a  print. 

If  the  print  or  plate  is  to  be  redeveloped,  the  hypo 
which  is  left  in  the  plate  will  unite  with  the  ferricyanide 
in  the  bleacher,  making  Farmer's  reducer.  The  result 
is  that  where  the  hypo  remains,  reduction  takes  place, 
and  the  redeveloper  cannot  color  to  full  density,  and 
a  light  spot  is  left.  A  similar  result  will  occur  if  the 
plate  is  redeveloped  for  purposes  of  intensification. 
The  redeveloper  process  for  intensification  is  an  ex- 
cellent one,  for  it  avoids  the  use  of  poisonous  compounds, 
as  in  the  mercury  processes. 

If  moderate  density  be  required,  an  old  developer 
may  be  substituted  for  the  smelly  sulphide  bath  of  the 
redeveloper,  in  which  case  a  black  deposit  will  come 
down,  in  place  of  the  more  non-actinic  brown  tone. 
It  will  be  seen  that  no  fixation  should  follow  this  process, 
for  no  silver  is  left  in  the  high  lights  of  the  print  or 
away  plate,  and  a  very  short  washing  will  suffice  to  carry 
the  excess  developer  left  in  the  gelatine  of  the  paper. 
If  the  negatives  are  to  be  intensified  with  mercury 
and  the  hypo  has  not  been  washed  out  thoroughly,  we 
get  orange  spots  where  the  hypo  remains,  darker  than 
the  general  tone  of  the  negative,  instead  of  lighter,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  redeveloper  methods.  —  Canary. 


[X  of  lijthi.  A(  the  ]?fl  «Dd  a  a  nibv  |Law.  njyi  iii 
the  top  pan  of  (he  \rU  tnd  n  a  reclAngular  opFnin^  foe  plaaHf  the 
iVKAtix¥  10  be  prtnted  from.  O^fr  the  np ^tn-F  opcDing  is  ■  hinged 
back,  like  p  photographic  prinlinjr  frame  back.  Swinging  from  the 
under  side  ol  the  boK  rover  Adjoining  the  eipnourc  jiperluie  is  a 
hinged  frame,  banging  downward  m  a  venital  poailion,  and  car- 
ri»  non-aclinic  glau  or  paper.    Fnrni  the  bottom  end  of  Ihc  frame 

ligure.  which  nonnaUv  keeps  Uie  vertical  screen  frame  in  a  hori- 
zonUt  position  against  the  under  side  of  the  upper  aperture,  and 

upper  horimntal  lid  is  raised,  the  senallivd  sheet  is  then  laid  on 
the  negati^v  and  (be  lid  put  back  again,  which  c<HnpresHf  the 
paper  against  (he  negative  in  the  usual  way.  The  operator  then 
puahea  upward  the  weight  attached  to  the  cord,  wblch  aUows  the 
non-actinic  frame  to  faD  lo  a  x-enical  poaition.  and  causes  Ibe  light 


ided 


with  an  ojhquc  backing,  the  i^per  or  flexible  pacliing  ei 
around  one  end  of  the  package,  underneath  the  lower  or  bottom 
plalc  in  regular  order,  Iben  oul  through  a  slU  in  one  end  of  the 
packet  frame.  The  botlom  plate  Is  (iied  and  has  no  fleiiUe  pulling 
tab.  Within  Ibe  frame  n(  the  packet  is  a  pocket-exposing  sliile  in 
place  of  Ihe  usual  plain  slide.  To  make  an  exposure,  the  frame  is 
pushed  into  Ibe  camera  the  same  as  a  regular  plate-holder,  then  Ihe 
pocket-shaped  slide  is  di 


lUilt 


l,pUie 


pulled  oul.  whicb  draws  the  plale  oS  down  into  Ihe  pocket 
slide,  a-s  (be  latter  is  pushed  inward,  and  Ihc  end  tab  is  pulled  up- 
ward at  Ibe  same  time;  the  eiposetl  plate  is  drawn  inward  under 
Ihe  liar  of  the  back  «  lower  jJate,  while  also  Ihe  pocket  slide  pro- 
(ecls  (he  unexposed  second  uppef  plalc  from  the  li^bl.  until  another 
eipoauic  is  made.  The  Icog  paper  lab  attached  (o  the  lower  eipcaid 
plate  or  film  is  then  (om  off  and  thrown  away,    A  flat  spring  below 
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pushes  upward  the  packet  as  fast  as  the  top  plate  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  lower  plate  pushed  in.  to  keep  the  sensitive  surface  of  each 
plate  in  the  proper  exposure  plane. 

951,983.    DEVELOPING  APPARATUS.   Addlson  P.  Center. 
Brawley,  Cai. 


The  principal  feature  of  the  improvements  consists  in  a  Hat  trav. 
intended  to  be  set  into  a  box  tank  filled  with  de\ eloper  or  fixing 
^lution,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  tray  having  at  one  end  a  series  of 
fixed  upright  posts,  over  ^^hich  are  slid  spring  clamps,  and  at  the 
other  end  adjustable  slidable  upright  posts  over  a  series  of  horizontal, 
longitudinal  bottom,  semi-flexible  iron  rods,  which  fit  into  sockets 
in  the  upturned  flange  at  one  end  of  the  tray.  The  film  to  be  developed 
is  adjusted  first  to  one  of  the  slidable  posts,  then  passed  around  a 
fixed  post,  and  brought  backward  to  a  second  adjustable  post,  its 
end  fixed  in  proper  position  to  hold  the  length  of  film  in  an  upright 
position.  The  ends  of  film  are  secured  to  the  posts  by  spring  clamps, 
that  are  adjustable  on  the  upright  post,  as  previously  mentioned. 
The  bottom  supporting  rod  is  then  sprung  into  the  socket  in  the 
flanged  end  of  the  tray,  and  thus  the  film  is  held  taut.  Different 
lengths  of  film  are  readily  adjusted. 


March  15,  1910. 

952,199.     CARRIER  FOR  STEREOPTICOXS. 
Chicago,  m..  Assignor  to  Burke  &  James. 


David  James, 


The  plan  of  the  carrier  is  to  introduce  a  slide  at  one  end  in  one 
groove  upon  a  sliding  bottom  bar,  which  has  a  short  pin  projecting 
above  its  surface  and  a  hook  at  the  extreme  other  end.  When  the 
bar  is  pushed  inward,  the  pin  above  its  surface  carries  the  sUde  wftti 
it,  under  t\»-o  flat  springs  at  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the 
view  ing  aperture,  which  press  the  inserted  slide  in  contact  with  the 
first  slide,  the  two  slides  overlapping  each  other  momentarily.  The 
hook  on  the  end  of  the  bar  is  forced,  by  the  pressure  of  the  springs 
on  the  inserted  slide,  latterly  over  the  edge  of  the  first  slide,  say 
first  exhibited  or  viewing  slide,  and  by  quickly  withdrawing  the 
sliding  bar  outward,  the  exhibited  or  viewing  slide  is  removed  through 
a  second  guide  groove  in  the  carrier  to  the  insertion  end  of  the  carrier 
and  easily  taken  out.  The  inventor  states  that  the  change  can  be 
made  so  quickly  that  the  persistence  of  vision  produces  the  effect 
of  one  picture  dissolving  or  merging  into  another  when  the  slides 
overlap  each  other,  and  that  no  interruption  between  consecutive 
views  occurs. 

952,292.  PICTURE  AND  LIKE  MOUNT.  Katherine 
Wright  and  Jessie  Wright,  Kent.  England. 

It  is  composed  of  triangular  flaps,  three  of  which  are  covered  by  a 
piece  of  paper  secured  to  the  latter  by  pa.stc  or  gum  forming  a  pocket 
for  holding  the  picture,  which  can  be  retained  in  the  pfKket  by 
sliding  the  fourth  flap  Ijeneath  the  covering  piece  of  material. 


952,334.  EXPOSURE  ATTACHMENT  FOR  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PRINTING  MACHINES.  Ernest  N.  Kerr.  Rock 
Island,  111. 


On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  illustration  is  a  two-part  hinged 
back  shown,  for  holding  the  sensitized  sheet  against  the  negative.  .\ 
spring  hinge  automatically  opens  the  back,  after  printing,  on  the 
release  of  the  latch  at  the  bottom,  for  the  removal  of  the  print.  On 
the  left-hand  side  is  the  hinged  flap  shutter,  shown  open,  operated 
outward  by  a  spiral  spring  on  its  axis  at  the  top.  In  a  case  attached 
to  one  side  of  the  machine  is  a  train  of  clock  gearing  (not  shown  in 
the  illustration),  having  a  revolving  fan  shaft  near  its  lower  end, 
the  object  being  to  control  the  time  the  gearing  can  run  down  for 
closing  the  shutter  at  the  predetermined  time  of  exposure.  This 
lime  is  varied  to  suit  the  negative,  being  printed  upon  by  {facing 
different  sizes  of  fans  on  the  fan  shaft  of  the  gearing.  The  small 
fan  will  allow  the  gearing  to  run  faster,  the  large  fan  slower.  In 
working  the  machine,  the  operator  lowers  the  two-part  door-holder 
on  the  right,  which  carries  with  it  the  two-part  door,  and  as  it  closes, 
a  leaf  spring  is  forced  against  a  dog,  which  causes  the  exposing 
shutter  to  be  released  and  fly  up;  at  the  same  time  the  catch  holding 
the  clock  mechanism  releases  the  latter  and  allows  it  to  operate 


until  the  predetermiiwd  eiposure  timE  has  (Lapsed  accordiiig  la 
size  of  fan  used,  when  the  shullFT  doses  with  a  snap. 

March  !2.  1»10. 
eS3.»05.    MULTIPLYING  BACK  FOB  CAMERAS.    ]os 
(igDDABD,  Rochcslcr,  N.  V. 
The  back  atucbed  to  the  camera  is  so  arranneil  Ihat  a  pliir; 
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Camera  i^ott0 

ORGAN   OF  THE 

CAMERA    CLUB    OF    NEW   YORK 

121   West  OSth  Street 

JUNE,   1910 

OEriCEBS:  F.  S.  Haslings.  President;  F.  Scott  Ctrrish.  Vice-Presidtnt;  Frank  M.  Hale,  Treasurtr;  Monroe  W. 
Tingley,  .Secretary;  James  Stanley,  Assistant  Secretary.  Trustees:  Harry  Coutant,  W.  H.  Close,  Willard 
P.  Little,  Frederick  C.  Beach,  F.  BetudicI  Hersog,  J.  Waller  Fighter,  \faximUian  Toch,  Arnold  Wood. 


The  Camera  Club's  Annual  Members'  Print 
Exhibition,  April  12  to  May  31,  1910 
The  annual  exhibition  of  members'  pictures  consists 
of  144  prints.  They  are  excellently  displayed,  vrithoul 
crowding,  some  in  frames,  but  the  majority  m(;rely 
mounted  and  displayed  under  sheets  of  glass.     I'nfor- 


ibeted  or  catalogued, 
indication  of  their  maker, 
of  the  exhibition  rather 
have  escaped  metition 
lot  be  ascertained. 
s  we  find  a  strong  group, 


tunately,  the  prints 
and  many  of  them  have  nc 
which   has   made   a  review 
difficult.      Several    picture 
because  their  makers  could 

At  the  head  of  the  stai 
including  F.  Benedict  Herzog'a  well-ki 
composition,  "A  Tale  of  Isolde,"  reproduced  by  us 
some  years  ago,  and  three  prints  by  Rudolph  Eicke- 
meyer.  The  strongest  of  these  is  a  portrait  <rf  Radakichi 
Hartmann,  a  cruel  and  cynical  characterization.  Miss 
Murdock's  "St.  Cecilia,"  is  an  excellent  portrait, 
somewhat  marred  by  the  introduction  of  a  strong  halo. 

Frank  S.  Gerrish  has  here  some  pleasing  costume 
studies  of  an  eighteenth  century  beau,  and  on  the  south 
ivall  an  excellent  portrait  of  a  young  man  with  a  cigar- 


Paul  Strand  shows  two  soft  porfra 
Smith  lens,  that  of  the  artist's  mother 
in  pose  and  composition. 


ith  a 


J.  W.  Allison  shows  a  number  of  interesting  foreign 
scenes,  Hadrian's  Villa,  Villa  d'Este,  The  Colosseum, 
and  two  interesting  portraits,  one  of  the  strongest  groups 
on  the  walls.  The  print  of  the  colosseum  is  a  very  ])ic- 
torial  rendering  of  an  unpictorial  subject.  The  portrait 
of  the  artist's  wife  against  a  window  is  one  of  the  gems 
of  the  show,  an  excellent  handling  of  a  difficult  technical 
Usk. 

Miss  E.  H.  Tracy  has  a  delightful  landscape  with 
sheep,  somewhat  marred  by  too  strong  clouds,  and  an 
interesting  child  portrait.  Her  portrait  of  a  girl  with 
a  muff  has  too  heavy  tones  in  the  shadows,  overpowering 
an  interesting  face. 

On  the  end  wall  we  find  Henry  (laloupeau's  strong 
portrait,  elsewhere  reproduced,  a  simple  and  effective 
piece  of  portraiture. 

H.  T.  Rowley's  "English  I.ane"  is  a  beautiful  land- 
scape, a  commonplace  scene  well  handled  and  eMcellcnIly 
conveying  the  effect  o(  uphill  perspective. 

On  the  south  wall  a  prominent  group  is  formed  liy 
J.  W.  Allison's  "Colosseum."  F.  R.  Fi^prie's  soft 
landscape,  "The  Birks  of  Edzcll,"  and  three  striking 
landscapes  by  Eickcmeyer.  The  most  interesting  in 
composition  is  "The  Grassy  Sprain,"  a  brook  with  a 
heauliful  vista  through  an  arched  bridge.  "Edge  of  a 
rineGrove"isalarge,imposing,andcffeclive  tree  study. 


Charles  I.  Berg  shows'iour  beautiful  little  nudes  in 
miniature  frames  and  two  decorative  studies  of  high 
merit.  W.  A.  French  has  three  bromides  of  foreign 
scenes,  picturesque  spots,  but  not  as  effectively  pre- 
sented as  might  be  the  case  with  a  more  responsive 
medium. 

G.  C.  Bell's  gum  of  a  battleship  saluting  is  an  effective 
marine  piece.  A  curious  and  effective  print  by  Ed. 
Heim  shows  a  dancer  pirouetting  with  a  chair  in  each 
hand  and  a  third  balanced  on  her  head,  unpromising 
material  artistically  used.  His  picture  of  a  gray  squirrel 
is  also  very  good.  Edwina  Bourke's  head  study  of  a 
young  girl  shows  tender  flesh  tones  overpowered  by 
dense  blacks  in  the  hat  and  chalky  white  in  the  gown. 
Wm.  D.  Murphy  shows  several  interesting  little  foreign 
scenes,  and  other  foreign  pictures  of  high  merit  are  by 
W.  H.  Close.  His  "Street  Scene  in  Luchon"  is  one  of 
the  finest  prints  on  the  wall,  full  of  atmosphere,  life,  and 
sunshine.  Chas.  M.  Brooks'  "Salome"  is  a  fine  print  of 
a  beautiful  model,  gracefully  posed,  in  technique  one 
of  the  finest  pieces  hung.  J.  E.  Boultenhouse  has  a 
number  of  small  nudes,  interesting  studies  in  pose,  but 
rather  too  dark  in  printing.  F.  S.  Hastings,  president 
of  the  club,  has  a  number  of  prints,  the  most  interest- 
ing being  a  brush-developed  platinum,  in  .two  tones 
and  a  portrait  of  a  lady  with  scarf. 

Ernest  Wolf's  "Violinist"  is  a  pleasing  full-length 
|X)rtrait.  Wm.  D.  Murphy  and  Chas.  R.  Flint  each 
have  an  excellent  study  of  a  dog.  Dexter  H.  Walker's 
circular  portrait  is  not  improved  by  this  trimming,  but 
shows  an  interesting  subject  pleasingly  posed.  Hugo 
S.  Mack  shows  two  landscapes,  that  of  a  sunset  at 
Rockaway  having  graceful  lines  and  poetic  feeling. 
M.  W.  Tingley's  nude  study  hung  over  the  staircase 
shows  an  interesting  and  graceful  pose.  R.  B .  Fitzgerald 
has  some  interesting  automobile  scenes,  and  Maximilian 
Toch  a  series  of  photomicrographs. 

The  exhibition  is,  on  the  whole  a  very  strong  and 
interesting  collection,  and  does  great  credit  to  the  club. 
It  seems  to  the  writer  a  distinct  advance  over  previous 
annual  exhibitions,  and  presages  further  progress. 
The  resignation  some  time  since  of  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Photo-Secession  has  not  been  an  unmixed 
evil  as  far  as  the  club's  pictorial  progress  is  concerned. 
Members  who  felt  overshadowed  by  big  reputations, 
and  hence  did  not  care  to  exhibit,  now  feel  that  their 
work  will  receive  its  fair  share  of  attention,  and  submit 
interesting  prints.  Thus  we  may  safely  assert  that  the 
club  is  now  stronger  and  more  helpful  to  all  its  members 
than  ever. 

Board  Meetings.  —  A  special  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  April  ii. 
The  special  subject  discussed  related  to  the  extension 
of  time  for  the  payment  of  back  dues  and  house  ex- 
penses of  a  few  members  who  had  neglected  to  meet 
their  obligations  as  required  by  the  by-laws. 


On  Tuesday  evening,  May  3,  the  regular  monthly 
meeting  was  held,  nine  members  being  present.  Sev- 
eral communications  were  read  by  the  secretary,  one 
of  which  included  an  invitation  from  the  Orange  Cam- 
era Club  to  attend  their  annual  Decoration  Day  outing. 
Members  desiring  to  participate  should  address  the 
secretary  or  assistant  secretary  for  particulars.  The 
treasurer  reported  a  good  balance  on  hand  and  the 
receipt  of  back  dues  from  several  members. 

A  resolution  was  passed  providing  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  business  during  the  summer  months  by  a 
reduced  majority  of  the  board,  subject  to  further  rati- 
fication by  the  board  in  the  fall.  Dr.  P.  William 
Nathan  of  New  York  was  elected  an  active  member  of 
the  club.  Considerable  discussion  occurred  over  the 
rule  providing  for  the  cessation  of  work  by  professional 
members  of  the  club  in  the  club  rooms  on  Saturdays, 
holidays,  and  Sundays. 

It  was  voted  that  the  matter  be  submitted  to  all  club 
members  for  an  expression  of  opinion,  by  mail  vote, 
and  it  is  probable  the  rule  will  be  modified.  The  treas- 
urer called  attention  to  the  great  excess  of  water  that 
was  used  during  the  past  few  months  in  the  dark  room 
and  printing  room.  The  house  committee  was  re- 
quested to  investigate  the  matter,  and  to  adopt  some 
way  to  curtail  the  waste.  Members  using  the  club 
facilities  are  especially  cautioned  to  reduce  the  waste 
by  using  a  small  stream  of  water  in  washing,  instead 
of  having  the  faucet  wide  open,  and  to  shut  the  water 
off  when  leaving  the  rooms.  The  waste  has  incurred  an 
expense  of  $74  to  the  club  over  the  estimated  allowance 
it  is  entitled  to. 

The  Annual  Smoker.  —  This  entertainment  took 
place  on  Wednesday  evening,  April  20,  and  was  a  very 
successful  affair.  Among  those  present  was  Dexter  H. 
Walker,  the  second  president  of  the  old  Society  of 
Amateur  Photographers.  Messrs.  Ailing  and  Stark  of 
the  special  committee  provided  a  good  entertainment. 
Excellent  instrumental  music  was  provided,  a  young 
man  whose  name  we  do  not  recall  playing  difficult 
pieces  by  Beethoven,  on  a  violin,  with  remarkable 
expression  and  ease  of  manipulation,  as  if  it  was  a 
second  nature. 

Our  assistant  secretary,  Mr.  James  Stanley,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  splendid,  mellow  basso  voice 
in  singing  several  pieces,  receiving  encore  after  encore. 

There  were  also  one  or  two  vaudeville  singers,  and 
many  amusing  lantern  slides  thrown  on  the  screen 
varied  the  entertainment.  Altogether,  it  was  a  most 
enjoyable  evening,  and  promoted  good  feeling  all  around. 

The  Spring  Meeting  of  the  club  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  May  5,  when  the  matter  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  members  the  question  of  professional 
members  using  the  rooms  on  holidays  and  Sundays, 
by  mail  vote,  was  ap])roved,  as  the  action  of  the  board 
in  this  respect  was  ratified. 


WEST  VIEW  OF  THE  ALBRIGHT  ART  GALLERY  WILBUR  H.  PORTERFIELD 
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THE  WORK  OF  WILBUR  H.  PORTERFIELD 
BNE  is,  I  think,  able  to  discuss  the  photographic  work  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Porterfield  witiiout 
\  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  relation  between  photography  and  the  fine  arts. 
l  For  Mr.  Porterfield  belongs  to  that  class  of  workers,  who,  sure  of  their  aims,  and 
B  persistent  in  the  pursuit  of  them,  are  quite  content  to  let  their  work  speak  for  itself. 
I  And  to  all  whose  conception  of  beauty  is  not  bounded  by  conventional  ideas  of  the 
I  limits  of  art,  his  work  does  speak. 
Recognition,  indeed,  Mr.  Porterfieid's  work  has  had  in  plenty,  and  of  a  type  not  fully  summed 
up  by  more  than  seventy  awards  (including  one  from  the  Dresden  International  Photographic 
Exhibition  of  1909,  and  the  grand  prize  in  the  Youth's  Companion  contest  for  1908)  and  the 
encomiums  by  European  critics  on  his  work  shown  in  foreign  exhibitions.  A  prophet  is  not  always 
"without  honor  in  his  own  country,"  and  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Kurtz,  whose  artistic  taste  was  a& 
broad  as  it  was  discriminating,  showed  great  interest  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Porterfield  and  his  group 
of  co-workers,  the  Photo- Pictorialists  of  Buffalo,  of  which  interest  the  exhibition  of  their  photo- 
graphs in  the  Albright  Art  Gallery  in  1907  was  one  of  the  results. 

A  lover  of  outdoor  nature  for  itself  and  for  relaxation  from  a  sedentary  occupation,  Mr.  Porter- 
field fell  a  victim  to  the  camera.  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  produced  —  well,  the  sort  of  thing  that 
every  amateur  produces;  and  though  he  says  he  did,  I  find  it  hard  to  credit.  In  any  case,  he  cannot 
have  continued  to  do  so  for  long.  Sensitively  responsive  to  the  beautiful  in  nature,  he  began  to- 
find  that  the  camera  could  be  used,  not  merely  to  reproduce  with  scientific  accuracy  and  aesthetic 
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fakity,  but  also  to  depict  with  more  or  less  completeness  the  character  of  nature  as  he  saw  it.  Always 
keenly  interested  in  art,  he  possessed,  as  a  pendant  to  his  faculty  of  aesthetic  observation,  no  small 
degree  of  natural  aptitude  for  expression  —  an  instinctive  sense  of  composition,  balance,  and  tone. 
So  —  and  there  are  not  a  few  photographers  of  whom  the  above  can  be  said,  and  who  have  traveled 
to  a  greater  or  less  distance  along  the  same  road  —  he  gradually  came  to  use  his  camera  as  a  tool 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  himself,  advancing  steadily  in  mastery  of  his  medium,  in  individuality 
of  insight,  and  in  beauty  of  presentation.  Associated  with  a  handful  of  photographers  whose  aims 
were  identical  with  his  own,  who  by  mutual  advice  and  criticism  did  much  to  assist  each  other's 
advance,  he  began  to  achieve  that  reputation  amongst  serious  pictorial  photographers  all  over  the 
•world  which  he  possesses  to-day. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  nor  is  this  the  place,  to  go  into  Mr.  Porterfield's  methods  of  work.  The 
reader  would  not  be  interested  in  them,  nor  would  they,  indeed,  be  of  very  much  interest  even  to 
photographers,  for  his  technique,  though  complete,  is  of  the  simplest.  Persistence  is,  perhaps, 
Tialf  of  his  technique.  His  aim  being,  as  I  have  already  made  clear,  to  reproduce  some  phase  of 
nature  either  as  he  saw  it,  or  more  often,  as  he  imagined  it,  he  is  tireless  in  his  attempts  to  get  just 
what  he  wants  in  his  final  prints.  A  man  who  will  go  week  after  week,  even  year  after  year,  to 
expose  plates  on  the  same  subject  until  he  gets  just  what  he  wants,  who  will  make  print  after  print 
until  he  has  one  which  is  not  **good  enough,"  but  just  what  he  wants,  certainly  has  the  proverbial 
(if  erroneous)  attribute  of  genius,  the  capacity  for  taking  pains. 

Mr.  Porterfield's  best  work,  as  well  as  much  the  larger  portion  of  his  work,  has  been  done  in 
landscape.  Indeed,  the  Photo-Pictorialists,  as  a  group,  are  widely  credited  among  pictorial  photog- 
raphers with  the  introduction  into  landscape  photography  of  a  certain  type  of  motif  which  has  come 
to  be  recognized  as  characteristic  of  what  has  been  termed  the  ** Buffalo  School."  No  doubt  the 
constant  association  of  the  members  of  the  group  has  been,  in  some  degree,  responsible  for  the 
broad  family  likeness  of  their  work;  but  there  is  equally  no  doubt  that  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  lack 
of  diversity  of  character  in  the  landscape  within  that  radius  from  Buffalo  to  which  the  photographer, 
who  is  tied  to  the  city,  must  limit  himself.  Horizontal  ground  broken  by  an  occasional  creek, 
an  orchard,  a  clump  of  elms,  a  grove  of  maple  or  poplar,  limit  for  the  most  part  the  variety  of  sub- 
ject which  can  be  handled;  a  limitation  which,  perhaps,  brings  its  own  compensation  in  leading 
naturally  to  a  more  intimate  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the  landscape  than 
can  easily  be  acquired  under  more  apparently  favorable  conditions.  The  resemblance  alluded  to 
above,  which  has  been  frequently  noted  and  commented  on,  is,  however,  that  of  treatment,  rather 
than  that  of  vision,  and  of  treatment  only  in  a  superficial  sense,  and  it  is  here  alluded  to  merely 
because  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Porterfield's  work  is  that  it  is  intensely  characteristic  of 
the* 'school." 

There  are  few  aspects  of  the  landscape  of  this  comer  of  the  State  that  Mr.  Porterfield's  camera 
has  not  explored,  and  few  phases  of  landscape  mood  that  he  has  not  essayed.  When  one  thinks 
of  the  range  of  varied  treatment  which  is  covered  by  such  prints  as  "Over  the  Hill  Tops,"  "Cres- 
cendo," with  its  concentrated  treatment  of  a  boisterous  gale;  "Evening  in  Italy,"  soft  with  the 
mellow  mystery  of  twilight;  and  the  delicate  "Morning  Along  the  Shore,"  —  prints  which  are 
about  as  dissimilar  in  composition  as  they  are  in  atmospheric  treatment,  —  one  is  rather  puzzled 
to  uncover  the  individual  characteristic  which,  to  one  familiar  with  his  style,  stamps  them  at  a  glance 
as  unmistakably  Porterfield.  Mannerisms,  particularly  of  composition,  he  sometimes  exhibits — ^who 
does  not?  —  but  there  is  no  connecting  mannerism  here.  One  finally  decides  that  the  identifying 
feature  is  a  large  directness,  a  bigness  of  effect  from  which  all  superfluous  accessories,  to  say  nothing 
of  inharmonious  material,  have  been  removed.  This  quality  of  largeness  and  strength  speaks 
from  every  print  of  his.  It  is  assisted,  unquestionably,  by  his  skill  in  spacing,  upon  which  his 
treatment  of  trees  in  groups  (which  form  the  subject  of  most  of  his  work)  largely  depends.    The 
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boldness  and  originality  of  his  grouping  —  good  examples  of  which  are  found  in  his  ''Jersey  Low- 
lands," and  *' Skyscrapers," — are  very  happily  supplemented  by  and  combined  with  an  instinctive 
beauty  of  line  and  softness  of  outline  and  tone.  For  pure  beauty  of  line  his  **  Japanesque"  (now 
hanging  in  the  Albright  Art  Gallery)  may  well  serve  as  an  example,  but  of  its  combination  with 
other  qualities  scarcely  a  picture  of  his  fails  to  oflFer  evidence.  Curiously  enough,  his  least  successful 
pictures  are  so  because  they  suflFer  in  a  way  from  the  defects  of  his  qualities;  he  draws  too**  big," 
as  it  were;  the  beauty  of  line  takes  on  a  slighdy  grotesque  clothing  (how  narrow  the  margin  some- 
times is!),  and  the  bigness  becomes  that  of  clumsiness  rather  than  of  strength.  This  occasional 
tendency  to  exaggeration  appears  to  have  been  a  passing  phase  which  he  has  outgrown.  When  we 
begin  to  look  for  characteristic  examples  of  his  modification  of  the  boldness  of  his  composition  by 
softness  of  tone  and  outline,  we  run  down  a  group  of  prints  which  for  poetry  of  effect  and  compelling 
appeal  could,  I  think,  certainly  not  be  equaled  in  the  work  of  any  other  photographer.  Starting 
back  with  the  delicate  ** Morning  along  the  Shore,"  we  look  over  a  series  of  prints  in  quiet, har- 
monious tones,  mosdy  of  low  register,  in  which  we  are  made  to  feel  the  cool  break  of  day  through 
the  mist,  the  quietness  of  a  summer  evening,  the  mystery  of  night,  —  a  series  culminating  finely, 
in  the  stimmiingsvoll  ** Evening  in  Italy,"  and  the  magnificent  and  dignified  **Vale  of  Cassadaga." 
In  spite  of  the  fine  sweep  and  simple  stateliness  of  **  Trees  of  Lombardy,"  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  Wilbur  Porterfield's  receptive  faculties  are  more  closely  attuned  to  the  sombre  mysteries  of 
evening  than  to  the  brilliance  and  glitter  of  daylight;  he  works  most  congenially  in  the  lower  register 
of  tones,  in  which  no  problem  of  nuance,  of  timbre^  is  too  much  for  him.  Striking  as  are  some  of 
his  essays  in  sunshine,  strong,  brilliant,  and  captivating,  none  of  them  possesses  quite  that  rare 
and  satisfying  completeness  of  effect  which  belongs  to  the  prints  just  referred  to,  in  which  —  note 

—  are  to  be  found,  as  a  foundation,  the  qualities  of  strength  and  beauty  of  line  which  our  analysis 
brought  out  as  his  chief  characteristics.  One  is  not  immediately  conscious  of  these,  in  the  prints 
in  question;  one  is  merely  conscious  of  the  effect;  and  it  is  only  on  analysis  that  we  discover  to  what 
extent  the  effect  is  dependent  upon  them. 

The  two  prints  of  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  which  are  reproduced  in  this  number  of  **  Academy 
Notes,"  represent  rather  a  new  departure  on  Mr.  Porterfield*s  part  as  regards  subject.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  observe,  therefore,  that  the  style  and  characteristics  which  he  has  acquired  in  the 
treatment  of  landscape  are  the  basis  of  these  prints  also.  When  we  come  to  the  mysterious  and  solemn 
moonlight  rendering,  with  its  beautiful  modulated  sky,  it  becomes  very  evident  that  it  might  have 
been  taken  as  an  example  of  his  characteristics  of  treatment  outlined  above,  just  as  well  as  any  of 
the  landscapes  then  mentioned.  The  other  print,  which  shows  practically  the  same  aspect  under 
different  lighting  conditions,  has  that  bigness  of  spacing  and  grouping,  that  certainty  of  line,  that 
directness  of  light  and  shade  treatment  which  one  has,  in  his  work,  such  frequent  cause  to  note. 

One  word  in  conclusion ;  there  may  appear  some  inconsistency  between  the  stress  I  laid  on  the 
landscape  quality  of  Western  New  York,  and  the  rather  exotic  titles  of  some  of  Mr.  Porterfield's 
pictures.  When  it  is  remembered  that  Mr.  Porterfield  is  certainly  not  aiming  at  topographical 
exactitude  in  his  work,  and  that  the  original  negatives  of  ** Trees  of  Lombardy"  and  *' Evening  in 
Italy"  involved  no  longer  journey  than  to  Fort  Erie  Grove,  the  apparent  inconsistency  will  vanish. 

—  F.  A.  L.  in  Academy  Notes. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING  FIREWORKS 
Topical  Hints  on  Pyro  and  Pyro-tecsnics 
j.  h.  crabtree,  f.  r.  p.  s. 
H  from  the  fray  or,  I  should  say,  from  the  crowd,  several  points  occurred  to  me 
:h  might  be  of  service.    It  was  a  big  crowd,  too;  and  though  a  special  permission 
kindly  offered  for  a  "nice  stand,"  I  preferred  to  rough  it — now  here,  now  there, 
as  opportunity  offered  and  as  the  fireworks  tlew. 

If  I  had  taken  up  a  "reserved  seat,"  these  notes,  intended  as  they  are  for  the  host 
hotographers  who  also  like  to  rough  it,  would  have  been  denuded  of  some  of  their 
grit  and  interest. 

Every  camerist  who  is  an  outdoor  man  desires  to  try  his  hand  at  fireworks  when  the  festive 
Fourth  of  July  comes  round.  Of  course,  he  wastes  a  few  plates,  but  that  is  excusable  if  he  succeeds 
in  obtaining  one  or  two  really  impressive  results.  1  want  here  to  show  him  how  he  may  save  those 
wasted  plates,  and  know  beforehand  that  passable  results  will  be  certain. 

The  Camera  and  Tripod 

In  the  crowd  we  go,  then,  with  a  half-plate  stand  camera,  a  dozen  backed  plates  of  an  extra 
rapid  type,  a  fairly  good  lens  which  can  be  used  at  full  aperture,  and  a  box  of  wax  matches.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  expect  to  be  in  the  front  rank  with  a  camera.  The  people  here  are  filed  ten  deep, 
and  have  no  comf)assion  on  tripods.  The  pressure  of  humanity  alone  would  pulverize  the  best 
of  apparatus,  and  we  must  keep  cool,  even  "under  fire."  But  just  behind  —  a  few  yards  away, 
in  fact  —  are  sundry  open  spaces,  which  look  as  if  they  were  specially  reserved  for  good  men  with 
cameras.  They  are  just  wide  enough,  and  high  as  the  clouds.  These  are  the  spots  —  and  there 
are  dozens  of  them  —  where  the  tripod  may  be  planted  without  the  slightest  disturbance  from  man, 
woman,  or  child.  The  crowd  will  surge  to  and  fro  somewhat,  but  will  tend  toward  the  first  rank. 
People  will  come  near,  peep  through  the  gloaming,  make  a  passing  remark  that  "he's  taking  the 
moon,"  or  offer  some  similar  piece  of  information,  then  they  will  pass  on  without  further  damage. 

Here,  then,  we  tix  for  the  nonce  our  tallest  tripod,  a  strong  wooden  edifice  which  will  not  shiver 
in  the  evening  breeze,  for  it  is  g  p.m.,  and  we  are  not  bent  on  instantaneous  work.  Now  tilt  up  the 
camera  front,  so  as  to  have  the  back  row  of  heads  near  the  top  of  the  focusing  screen.  Obviously, 
these  need  not  alarm  us  in  any  way.  Whether  they  look  at  us  or  at  the  fireworks  does  not  affect 
the  "fire"  in  the  least;  and,  as  a  rule,  when  the  rockets  begin  to  ascend,  the  crowd  in  front  assumes 
a  rigid  solidarity  which  no  camera  can  dissolve. 

Focusing 

Focus  on  any  fixed  lights  which  may  be  in  the  region  of  the  display,  and  work  at  full  aperture, 
or  not  less  than  f.  8.  It  is  not  necessary  that  every  part  of  the  career  of  a  shooting  rocket  should 
be  in  absolutely  sharp  definition;  in  fact,  the  impressive  effect  is  accentuated  very  much  by  the 
beautiful  softness  in  the  more  distant  lines  of  fire.  Allow  one  or  two  lights  to  fire  into  the  heavens 
before  exposing  a  plate  —  look  at  the  focusing  screen,  and  this  effect  will  be  evident.  We  are  all 
aware  that  a  line  is  "length  without  breadth,"  but  in  firework  lines  we  want  visible  breadth  and 
a  fair  amount  of  diffusion. 

Steer  the  lens  towards  the  main  sphere  of  the  display.  "How  shall  I  do  that?"  you  say  —  a 
very  proper  inquiry.  We  cannot  be  poking  our  heads  under  the  focusing  cloth  in  the  crowd.  I 
do  not  use  any  such  fabric.  It  might  be  risky  at  times.  And  yet  we  must  have  the  steering  correct, 
as  the  "let  off"  is  sometimes  at  one  end  of  the  frames  and  then  at  the  other;  and  if  we  steer  at  the 
center,  we  miss  both,  each  "let  off"  being  outside  the  lens  field.    Here  is  the  crux  in  a  nutshell. 
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Before  leaving  home  take  from  the  kitchen  tool-box  two  small  eyeletted  picture  screws,  preferably 
of  brass,  and  fix  them  in  the  centers  of  the  camera  back  and  the  lens  mount  respectively.  You  can 
see  them  in  the  dark;  the  brass  will  reflect  the  merest  trace  of  light,  and  by  setting  the  screw-heads 
in  line  with  the  fire  we  can,  in  a  moment,  make  sure  of  the  right  direction. 

Exposing 

Draw  the  slide,  and  expose  right  away.  Keep  the  lens  open  until  k  fair  number  of  fire  lines 
have  shot  into  the  air.  Remember  the  ** picture"  is  to  be  in  the  big  blank  space  above  the  people's 
heads,  and  the  exposure  is  not  a  matter  of  one,  two,  or  three  seconds.  The  point  to  consider  is 
this.  How  much  do  you  want  in  the  picture?  Do  not  overload  it  by  any  means;  but  it  would  be 
absurd  to  stop  the  exposure  at  **two  seconds"  when  only  a  couple  of  rockets  have  gone  up.  There 
would  be  two  lines  only  on  the  negative,  which  would  be  useless.  Watch  the  display,  and  keep  the 
lens  open  until  the  sky  has  been  well  marked  with  fire.  It  may  take  five  or  ten  minutes.  The  time 
is  inmiaterial. 

Now  somebody  walks  right  in  front  of  the  lens.  Do  not  perturb  yourself.  Let  the  people  pass 
and  repass.  Their  eflFect  will  be  nil.  During  one  of  my  exposures  a  lady  —  quite  innocently,  I 
am  sure  —  placed  an  uncommonly  handsome  picture-hat  right  in  front  of  the  camera,  and  showed 
no  sign  of  moving  it  either  to  the  right  or  the  left.  This  was  embarrassing.  Just  then  a  fine  blare 
of  powder  burst  on  the  scene,  and  I  reminded  the  lady  that  the  camera  was  photographing.  That 
was  quite  suflScient.    My  photograph  was  assured. 

It  is  just  as  well  to  have  a  friend  near  by.  You  will  then  stand  on  one  side  of  the  tripod,  and 
he  on  the  other.  This  prevents  the  crowd  kicking  the  tripod  feet  in  passing.  During  the  actual 
exposure  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  camera  as  still  as  possible  to  secure  the  beautiful  curvature  of 
the  fire  lines.  Changing  the  plate  should  be  performed  smartly;  firework  displays  seldom  last 
longer  than  half  an  hour,  and  this  time  is  rather  a  modicum  for  a  dozen  plates. 

Have  all  the  dark  slides  numbered  plainly  on  the  lids.  The  usual  speck  of  ivorine  with  a  small 
gray  figure  is  not  distinct  enough.  I  paint  on  my  lids,  with  white  enamel,  figures  quite  two  inches 
long.  The  relief  is  obvious  to  the  fingers  even  in  the  dark.  But  by  striking  a  wax  vesta  the  number 
is  seen  instantly. 

The  color  of  the  fireworks  should  not  be  forgotten.    I  invariably  use  orthochromatic  plates. 

A  word  about  developing  may  be  useful  here.  Unless  we  are  careful,  we  shall  get  on  the  nega- 
tive a  zone  of  dense  black  deposit,  corresponding  to  the  halo  of  the  fire,  which  will  rather  spoil 
realism  in  the  print.  To  guard  against  this,  do  not  use  quinol  developer.  My  plan  is  to  use  a  ten 
per  cent  solution  of  pyro,  and  a  twenty  per  cent  solution  of  soda.  I  take  2  drams  of  the  pyro  solution, 
I  ounce  of  the  soda,  and  make  up  to  4  ounces  with  water  for  each  half  plate.  To  this  I  add  i  dram 
of  rodinal.    No  bromide  whatever  is  used. 

By  this  means  all  possible  detail  is  evolved,  and  the  whole  negative  is  thoroughly  printable 
on  bromide,  gaslight,  P.  O.  P.,  or  any  other  medium.  —  TJie  Amateur  Photographer  and  Photo- 
graphic News, 
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THE  NO.    O   GRAPHIC   CAMERA 

C.    F.    STILES 

HE  last  ten  years  have  shown  a  wonderful  gain  in  the  popularity  of  the  camera.  The 
film  camera  has  universally  taken  the  place  of  the  more  bulky  plate  models,  because 
of  the  indisputable  convenience  of  daylight  loading  and  the  tank  developer.  Maga- 
zine plate  cameras  had  their  brief  season  of  popularity,  and  many  plate  cameras  were 
sold  in  their  day,  but  the  daylight  loading  cartridge  and  the  elimination  of  the  dark 
room  were  the  potent  factors  in  the  rise  of  the  kodak. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  absolute  value  of  the  plate-camera  business  to-day  is  beyond 
notice,  for  this  is  not  a  fact.  Nowadays  when  a  plate  camera  is  sold,  it  is  often  of  the  most  substantial 
kind,  with  long  bellows,  reversible  back,  focal-plane  shutter,  and  a  large  front  for  a  high-grade 
anastigmat.  It  is  on  these  models  that  the  bulk  of  the  plate  camera  business  falls,  the  purchasers 
being  schools  and  laboratories,  scientific  men,  and  those  who  require  the  precision  and  adjust- 
ments of  these  highly  specialized  types. 

The  camera  trade  has  shown  an  interesting  development  in  sizes  of  the  instruments.  Plate 
cameras  have  been  offered  in  all  standard  sizes.  The  original  Pocket  Kodak  was  but  i^  x  2  inches 
and  was  laughed  at  by  the  dealer,  but  sold  in  spite  of  his  prophecies.  The  3^  x  3^  Bidl's  Eye  and 
various  Pocket  Kodaks  followed  up  to  4J  x  6^  sizes,  the  most  popular  size  naturally  being  the 
3I  X  si  3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  on  account  of  its  graceful  proportions  and  identity  of  size 
with  the  jx)st-card. 

This  evolution  in  size  has  been  going  on  slowly,  and  when  the  3  A  size  was  reached,  this  seemed 
to  be  the  limit,  as  the  later  size  Kodaks,  4x5  and  4J  x  6^,  have  not  attained  the  popularity  of 
the  smaller  and  earlier  sizes. 

Last  year  the  Graflex  line  was  extended  by  a  small  compact  2J  x  4J  model,  which  has  been 
very  popular,  and  a  general  tendency  towards  smaller  and  better  quality  pictures  is  in  evidence. 

As  photography  became  more  popular,  there  arose  a  demand  for  cameras  which  could  be 
used  at  any  time.  A  tourist  arrives  at  a  stopping  point  on  a  cloudy  day,  and  unless  he  carries  a 
tripod,  he  must  forego  picture  taking.  The  discriminating  public  took  up  the  anastigmat  lens,, 
which,  on  account  of  its  speed  and  precision,  allowed  snap-shots  on  a  gray  day.  A  new  difficulty 
immediately  arose,  based  on  the  very  excellence  of  the  optical  equipment.  A  fine  lens  needs  more 
care  in  focusing  and  has  less  depth  (because  the  depth,  so-called,  of  the  ordinary  lenses  is  partly 
lack  of  definition).  The  result  was  that  the  exposure  latitude  was  shortened.  Perhaps  these  re- 
marks will  suggest  why  anastigmat  fittings  on  hand  cameras  are  many  times  unsatisfactory.  This 
is  particularly  so  with  the  rich  man,  who  assumes  that  the  camera  will  work  itself  simply  because 
it  is  of  high  money  value. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  anastigmat  Kodak  is  capable  of  everything  that  is  claimed  of  it.  The 
improvements  in  between-lens  shutters,  shutters  such  as  the  ^* Compound,'*  whose  exposures  are 
very  accurate,  gives  an  increased  scope  to  the  model,  and  cloudy  weather  does  not  offer  any  serious 
difficulties  if  the  ex]X)Sures  are  made  with  a  little  judgment. 

The  tendency  at  present  is  towards  reflecting  patterns,  such  as  the  Graflex.  A  wonderful 
increase  in  exposure  results  from  the  use  of  the  focal-plane  shutter  with  its  high  light-efficiency. 
No  one  has  yet  invented  a  folding  mirror  or  other  collapsible  features  d  la  Kodak,  and  there  are 
some  who  have  objection  to  bulk  and  weight  of  the  reflecting  camera.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Graflex  user  knows  that  in  return  he  obtains  insurance  against  failure,  as  every  shot  tells  and  there 
are  no  more  errors  in  guessing  the  focus. 

A  new  demand  has  arisen  lately  for  a  compact  tourist  camera  which  shall  make  pictures  of 
high  quality  with  microscopic  definition,  suitable  for  enlargement.    Such  a  camera  must  be  very 
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compact  and  easily  workable,  and  yet  have  such  range  of  adjustment  that  cloudy  day  exposures 
or  rapidly  moving  objects  shall  not  be  outside  its  limits. 

The  tourist  often  argues  that  if  enlargements  are  to  be  made,  they  might  as  well  be  thrown 
up  from  small  negatives,  in  this  way  giving  a  minimum  weight  and  bulk  in  the  field.  Why  this 
has  not  been  done  in  the  past  is  because  the  quality  of  negatives  generally  produced  with  the  smaller 
cameras  would  not  allow  of  such  large  ratios  of  enlargement.  The  tourist  also  has  another  problem 
when  a  large  number  of  pictures  of  even  3.^  size  are  to  be  shown  in  an  album,  as  two  or  three  hun- 
dred exposures  this  size  will  fill  a  very  respectable  sized  book. 

A  camera  satisfying  these  conditions  has  been  put  out  by  the  Folmer  8e  Schwing  Division, 
under  the  name  of  the  No.  O  Graphic,  and  is  now  ready  for  general  distribution.  It  is  built  on  scien- 
tific lines,  and  combines  compactness  and  daylight  loading  features  of  the  Kodak  with  the  Graflex 
features,  making  it  alike  suitable  for  a  yachting  trip,  a  mountain  climb,  or  an  automobQe  nin. 
It  will  take  the  baby  day  by  day,  giving  a  series  of  records  like  a  moving  picture  film,  or  stop  the 
rapid  motion  of  the  ball  in  a  football  game.  It  can  be  exposed  for  unlimited  numbers  of  shots. 
The  cartridges  of  twelve  exposures  each  are  so  light  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  exposures  may  be 
Stowed  away  in  the  vest  pockets  without  being  a  burden. 

The  camera  critic  does  not  demand  unlimited  enlargement,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  limit  in  this  direction,  other  than  that  put  on  us  by  granularity  of  film  when  enlarged  on  very 
smooth  paper.  Rough  sepia  enlargements  do  not  show  this  eflfect  at  all.  In  fact,  many  enlarge- 
ments from  No.  O  negatives  made  up  to  10  x  is  size  have  been  far  better  than  10  x  la  made  from 
4x5  originals,  —  a  very  striking  demonstration  to  the  prospective  customer.    In  its  very  short 
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u£e  tbt  So,  O  Graphic  ha5  already  made  a  hit,  aiKl  a  vast  field  of  possibilities  in  commercial 
^p^ptkatkn  has  been  opened  up. 

The  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  No.  O  model  are  not  hard  to  find.  In  general  the  camera 
maker  builds  a  camera  for  the  average  man,  rather  than  for  the  expert  The  smaller  cameras 
have  always  been  generally  successful,  and  this  may  be  explained  without  technicalities  by  a  glance 
at  the  focusing  scales  shown  below:  — 

4a  4  and  2a  3  and  la 

Foldinf  Foldinf  Fcdding  Foldini; 

Kodak  Pocket  Kjjd»k  Tockrt  Kodak  Broimjc 

100  UiO h*t  K«» 


50  ^ ^ » 

12     -       -  I 


20 


10 


15 H 

U»  


The  reader  will  notice  at  once  that  the  distance  from  lo-foot  focus  to  distance  is  much  greater 
on  the  larger  cameras  with  longer  focus  lenses,  and  also  that  there  is  more  movement  necessary 
to  shift  focus  the  15  feet  between  10  and  25  feet  than  between  50  and  100  feet  marks.  As  the  aver- 
age amateur  is  a  bad  guesser  on  distance,  most  of  his  out-of-focus  shots  come  on  near  objects. 

Now,  if  the  amateur  could  be  freed  from  focusing  troubles,  his  errors  would  be  confined  to 
exposure  only.  Again  referring  to  the  scales,  we  see  that  as  the  focus  decreases,  the  nearer  do  the 
various  planes  approach,  so  that  where  we  are  down  to  four  inches  practically  everything  is  in  focus 
at  once.    Such  a  camera  is  the  Bull's  Eye,  3^  x  3^,  or  the  popular  Brownies. 

The  optician's  standard  of  definition  is  what  he  calls  the  ** circle  of  confusion."  This  is 
the  diameter  of  the  disk  in  the  image  which  represents  a  jx)int  in  the  object.  In  theory  we  expect 
all  points  in  the  object  to  be  represented  by  points  on  the  negative,  but  practically  we  are  satisfied 
if  the  point  is  represented  by  a  disk  i-iooth  inch  in  diameter,  which  circle  is  known  as  the  "disk 
of  confusion."  The  negative  will  then  have  satisfactory  sharpness  to  the  eye  and  may  be  enlarged 
moderately.  To  make  greater  enlargements,  we  decrease  our  circle  of  confusion,  making  it  about 
i-40oth  inch,  which  is  the  same  as  increasing  our  quality  of  definition.  With  the  circle  of  confusion 
as  our  standard  of  definition,  the  optician  can  easily  calculate  the  hyperfocal  distance,  beyond 
which  all  objects  are  in  good  definition.  This  can  also  be  verified  by  experiment,  the  slight  dis- 
crepancies representing  the  diflFerence   between    theoretical  lens  conditions  and  those  found  in 

practice. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  calculations  for  hyj>erfocal  distance  are  made  with  the  plate  in  the  prin- 
cipal focus  or  infinity  focus  of  the  lens.  Now,  in  many  cameras,  the  No.  O  included,  the  scale 
is  adjusted  for  a  distance  a  little  farther  away  from  the  lens  than  the  infinity  focus,  as  we  do  not 
care  for  the  best  definition  on  the  extreme  distance.  In  this  way  the  depth  of  field  is  increased, 
and  nearer  objects  can  be  taken  sharp  at  full  aperture,  —  a  still  further  advantage. 

The  term  ** depth  of  field"  is  allied  with  hyperfocal  distance.  It  may  be  described  as  the 
distance  through  which  an  object  in  the  field  may  be  moved  without  going  out  of  focus;  or,  to  put 
it  another  way,  the  distance  from  the  nearest  to  the  farthest  object  in  focus.  Thus,  if  an  object 
was  sharp  at  18  feet  when  focused  for  distance  or  infinity,  the  depth  of  field  would  be  infinity  to 
18  feet,  and  the  distance  18  feet  would  be  the  ** hyperfocal  distance." 
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As  the  hyperfocal  distance  of  any  iens  is  decreased  by  stopping  down  and  increased  by  larger 
openings,  it  follows  that  fixed  or  universal  focus  is  only  a  relative  term.  As  stated  before,  we  do 
not  focus  on  infinity  as  we  are  not  interested  in  objects  at  great  distances  with  images  too  small 
to  be  appreciated.  We  compromise,  which  helps  the  foreground  without  spoiling  the  distance. 
As  with  a  three-inch  lens  there  is  only  0.077  '"ch  separation  between  focus  planes  for  distance  and 
10  feet,  so  we  have  a  practical  universal  focus  if  we  set  between  these  planes. 

Table  of  Hyperfocal  Distances 
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The  lesson  taught  by  this  table  is  that  a  short-focus  lens  has  more  depth  of  field  than  a  longer 
focus  one.    A  short-focus  lens  is  therefore  faster  than  a  long-focus  lens  under  the  same  conditions, 
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for  we  can  use  it  wide  open  practically  all  the  time,  whereas  a  long-focus  lens,  even  with  precise 
focusing  devices,  does  not  have  many  planes  in  focus  at  once  (unless  smaller  stops  are  used,  with 
consequent  lengthening  of  exposure  time). 

The  above  facts,  when  digested,  will  explain  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  No.  O  Graphic. 
A  three-inch  Zeiss  Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens  is  used,  the  speed  being  f.  6.3.  The  camera  has  there- 
fore a  depth  of  field  from  12  feet  upwards,  and  can  be  focused  for  nearer  objects  by  simply  stopping 
down  a  little,  which  throws  the  hyperfocal  point  nearer  the  camera. 

The  camera  weighs  25  ounces,  and  is  in  size  5  x  3^  x  3J  inches.  It  takes  the  No.  O  Folding 
Pocket  Kodak  film,  which  retails  at  25  cents  for  twelve  exposures  or  15  cents  for  six,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  the  Graflex  focal  plane  shutter  similar  to  that  used  in  the  larger  Graflex  models. 

The  Zeiss  Kodak  Anastigmat  will  cover  the  field  of  the  picture,  if  x  2^  with  critical  definition 
even  in  the  extreme  comers.  It  can  be  worked  at  full  opening  for  almost  everything  but  extreme 
distance,  where  a  slight  stopping  down  will  improve  distance  definition,  but  as  distance  and  open 
landscape  conditions  need  somewhat  less  exposure  than  usual,  this  is  not  an  objection.  This  is 
done  as  indicated  in  previous  paragraphs,  by  compromising  the  fixed-focus  point  and  thus  helping 
out  the  foreground.  Naturally,  when  exposures  are  made  on  snow  or  water,  it  is  necessary  to  stop 
down  the  lens  on  account  of  excess  of  light. 

In  special  cases  the  near  focus  range  can  be  extended  by  using  the  diaphragm.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  touch  the  lens  itself  when  stopping  down,  as  the  control  is  on  top  in  plain  sight,  a  pointer 
on  a  dial  indicating  stop  in  position.  Thus  at  stop  8,  the  nearest  object  will  be  9  feet  away,  stop 
1 1.3  makes  objects  sharp  at  7  feet,  stop  16  at  5  feet,  etc. 

Not  only  is  the  image  sharp,  but  the  anastigmat  lens  gives  more  critical  definition  and  there- 
fore the  negatives  will  stand  more  enlarging  than  usual.  Moreover,  since  all  planes  are  in  focus, 
the  enlargement  can  be  pushed  to  great  limits,  much  more  in  proportion  than  the  ordinary  larger 
size  negatives  made  with  longer  focus  lenses. 

Besides  equipping  the  camera  with  an  anastigmat  in  perfect  universal  focus,  the  manufacturers 
added  a  focal-plane  shutter  of  the  Graflex  type,  having  multiple  slits  in  a  long  curtain.  By  turning 
the  geared  winder,  any  slot  can  be  set  at  will.  By  adjusting  the  tension  the  speed  at  which  the 
slot  shall  pass  the  film  can  be  adjusted.  The  advantages  of  the  focal-plane  shutter  are  so  obvious 
that  they  need  no  wordy  explanation.  The  efficiency  of  these  shutters  is  from  three  to  five  times 
greater  than  the  ordinary  between-lens  shutters,  depending  upon  how  far  from  accurate  the  metal 
shutter  may  be.  In  addition,  the  high-speed  exposures,  which  are  impossible  on  the  ordinary 
metal  shutter,  are  of  course  just  as  easy  as  the  slower  ones,  because  of  the  focal-plane  shutter  used. 

Since  there  is  no  focusing,  the  customary  Graflex  mirror  can  be  dispensed  with,  thus  saving 
moving  parts  and  weight.  From  the  description  the  reader  will  see  that  the  Kodak  and  Graflex 
features  are  rolled  into  one,  giving  the  greatest  efficiency  in  the  smallest  space. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  minor  features  of  the  camera  is  the  little  trap  door  which  pops 
open  when  the  shutter  release  is  pulled.  As  there  is  no  mirror  to  protect  the  film  when  changing 
curtain  apertures,  the  little  trap  was  devised  for  the  purpose  and  acts,  in  addition,  as  a  sky  shade 
for  the  lens.  This  feature  is  preferable  to  the  safety  curtain  sometimes  offered  in  focal-plane  shutter 
cameras  designed  for  film. 

A  direct  vision  finder  allows  the  use  of  the  camera  at  eye  level,  thus  giving  the  most  natural 
pictures  with  the  most  pleasing  perspective.  It  is  but  an  instant's  work  to  bring  the  camera  to  eye 
level,  sight  the  object  and  pull  the  shutter  release.  When  desired,  the  camera  finder  may  be  used 
with  a  little  mirror,  which  shows  the  finder  image  by  reflection.  This  allows  the  camera  to  be 
used  as  a  deceptive  angle  camera,  photographing  at  right  angles  to  the  apparent  direction  the 
operator  is  looking.  This  feature  is  often  of  great  value  in  the  hands  of  the  tourist  in  taking  bits 
of  life  in  foreign  countries. 
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From  Xo.  O  Graphic  Negative,  Enlarged  Five  Diameltrs 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  No.  O  Graphic  is  its  efficiency  in  motion  photography. 
Motion  may  be  arrested  at  low  speed  on  the  small  camera  which  wouid  require  very  quick  shutter 
exposures  or  a  larger  one.  To  give  a  specific  example,  a  i-sooth  second  exposure  on  a  three-inch 
lens  will  make  a  sharp  image  without  blur  of  an  automobile  at  fifty  miles  an  hour  at  50  feet  dis- 
tance. A  nine-inch  lens  on  a  larger  camera  would  require  i-isooth  second  to  stop  the  motion, 
provided  the  camera  was  used  at  the  same  distance.  Moreover  a  i-isooth  second  exposure  would 
call  for  an  f.  4,5  lens,  which,  as  indicated  by  the  table  previously  given,  would  have  but  few  planes 
in  focus,  besides  being  undertimed.  The  three-inch  lens  would  have  nearly  all  planes  in  focus; 
and  its  i-5ooth  second  timing  would  give  increased  density. 

A  very  important  item  in  a  camera  is  the  cost  of  maintenance.  The  films  at  25  cents  per  roll 
of  twelve  allow  picture  taking  at  2  cents  a  shot.  Comparing  with  4  x  5  at  75  cents  for  ten  exposures, 
we  can  therefore  save  5^  cents  a  negative;  or,  more  to  the  point,  we  can  make  four  shots  to  one 
4x5  for  nearly  the  same  cost,  and  at  that,  lose  no  pictures  from  bad  focusing. 

The  camera  has  already  met  with  approval  from  the  mercantile  world.  A  contractor  putting 
up  a  building  wishes  a  number  of  photos  per  day  of  building  progress.  He  cannot  hire  an  expert 
photographer  for  this  service,  which  has  for  its  object  a  pseudo-cinematographic  history  of  the 
progress  of  his  work.  In  case  of  an  accident,  the  camera  record  is  wanted  quickly.  The  fixed- 
focus  feature  is  invaluable  because  of  the  inexperienced  men  who  will  probably  use  them.  The 
negatives  are  filed  in  film  books  and  need  not  be  printed  till  necessary,  saving  further  expense. 
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The  army  officer  in  his  mapping  work  will  find  a  camera  of  this  sort  an  invaluable  aid.  The 
enlarged  records  will  give  the  necessary  detail,  and  the  focal-plane  shutter  features  make  the  camera 
independent  of  the  weather  or  season  of  the  year. 

In  many  places  the  tourist  with  a  camera  finds  difficulty  in  getting  local  life  pictures.  The 
truth  is  that  even  in  the  remoter  countries,  the  camera  is  recognized  as  such,  and  the  picture  is 
a  posed  one  and  not  the  natural  effect  which  the  tourist  is  after.  In  the  large  cities,  the  GrafJex 
is  synonymous  with  newspaper  men  by  the  street-gamin,  whose  wooden  pose  after  frantic  efforts 
to  get  into  the  picture  is  followed  by  the  question,  "What  paper  wilMt  bein?"  A  quick  movement 
with  the  No.  O  Graphic  and  the  subject  is  caught  unawares,  in  his  natural  pose. 

The  No.  O  Graphic  is  an  ideal  camera  to  follow  the  baby's  progress.  A  series  of  weekly 
exposures  throughout  its  tender  years  will  give  a  record  of  priceless  value. 

The  camera  will  form  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  newspaper  office,  when  a  photographer  is  not 
available,  as  the  camera  can  be  worked  by  any  one,  or  on  special  slory  work.  In  a  similar  manner,  it 
is  employed  bypolice  and  detective  bureaus,  to  record  facts  as  soon  as  possible  after  their  occurrence. 

Engineering  concerns  have  many  uses  for  the  camera  in  checking  (he  progress  of  work,  follow- 
ing the  sub-contractors,  reconnoitring  for  surveying,  etc.  The  films  are  easily  mailed  and  ihe 
resulting  negatives  can  be  stored  in  inde.xed  film  books  to  be  available  when  needed.  The 
negatives  serve  as  records  which  need  not  be  printed  until  needed,  thus  saving  needless  printing 
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expense.  Such  concerns  as  telephone  companies  make  use  of  the  camera  to  record  each  pole  in  a 
wrecked  line,  giving  the  engineer  a  quick  record  at  slight  expense  of  every  detail  in  sight. 

For  lantern  slides  by  direct  contact,  the  No.  O  Graphic  is  particularly  useful.  The  contact 
slide  method  is  not  generally  satisfactory  in  slide  making  because  emulsions  are  coated  on  the 
concave  side  of  negatives  and  slides,  and  as  they  come  concave  sides  facing  in  slide  making,  the 
contact  is  not  optically  good.  But  in  the  case  of  the  No.  O  film,  the  flexible  support  easily  adapts, 
itself  to  the  slide  plates,  giving  microscopic  definition.  There  are  some  who  will  object  to  the  smaller 
size  of  the  No.  O  negatives,  which  when  projected  are  but  S-6ths  the  linear  measurements  of  the 
usual  slide  opening,  but  this  is  easily  remedied  by  using  a  projecting  lens  of  slightly  shorter  focus, 
which  will  increase  the  image  size  on  the  screen. 

Referring  again  to  the  matter  of  enlargements,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  very 
large  enlargements  will  naturally  be  viewed  at  a  longer  distance  than  smaller  ones,  and  this  fact 
coupled  with  the  facts  that  all  planes  are  in  focus  at  once  in  the  No.  O  negatives,  and  therefore 
grow  fuzzy  equally  throughout  the  enlargement,  makes  it  possible  to  attempt  larger  ratios  of  enlarge- 
ment than  usual. 

Recently  the  No.  O  Graphic  Enlarging  Camera  has  been  put  on  the  market  to  supplement 
the  camera  Itself.  It  consists  of  a  sliding  front  holding  the  No.  O  film,  which  can  be  adjusted 
by  rack  and  pinion  at  varying  distances.  The  No.  O  Graphic  camera  is  attached  to  the  specially 
designed  front  board,  so  as  to  utilize  the  lens  used  for  making  the  original  negatives  in  the  enlarging 
process.  This  feature  allows  enlargements  to  be  made  of  microscopic  definition.  The  rear  of  the 
camera,  which  carries  the  plate  holder,  is  joined  to  the  front  board  by  the  camera  bellows.  A  spring 
actuated  ground  glass  serves  for  focusing,  and  the  holder  may  be  fitted  up  easily  with  mats  for  white 
margins.  ^qi 


{Concluded  }rom  June) 
rn^3£  find  that  a  dress  chronicle  of  the  period,  dated  September  i,  1827,  in  which  the  writer's 
I^^VV^   style  and  attitude  of  subtle  snobbery  would  commend  itself  to  the  fashion  editor  of  the 
|ir.M.-H   most  up  to  date  of  our  inexpensive  dailies,  describes  for  us  the  "glass  of  fashion"  of 

t        those  days:  — 
"Those  of  the  middle  class  belonging  to  Cockney  Island  must  leave  town,  though 
^  the   days  are   short   and   comfortless,   the  steamboats  carrying  them  off  by  shoals  to 

Margate.  The  pursuit  after  elegant  modes  of  dress  must  carry  us  to  the  rural  retirement  of 
the  Doble  and  wealthy.  Young  ladies  wear  their  hair  well -arranged,  but  not  quite  with  the 
simplicity  of  last  month;  but  some  who  place  their  pride  in  a  tine  head  of  hair  have  such  a  mul- 
titude of  ringlets  that  have  all  the  poodle-like  appearance  of  a  wig.  A  few  dress  hats  have  been 
seen  at  dinner  parties  and  musical  amateur  meetings,  of  transparent  white  crape  ornamented  with 
a  small  elegant  bouquet  of  marabones.  Dresses  of  India  red,  either  in  taSety  or  chintz,  have 
already  made  their  appearance,  the  chintzes  have  much  black  in  their  patterns;  with  these  dresses 
are  worn  a  Canezon  Spencer,  with  long  sleeves  of  white  muslin  trimmed  with  narrow  lace.  We 
have  lately  seen  finished  to  the  order  of  a  lady  of  rank  in  Suffolk  a  beautiful  pelisse  of  jonquil-col- 
oured gros  de  Naples.  It  has  large,  covered  buttons.  A  large  pelering  cape  is  made  to  take  on  and 
off;  coloured  bonne  are  now  the  rage;  we  are  happy  to  say  that  some,  though  all  too  large,  are  in 
the  charming  cottage  style  and  modestly  tied  under  the  chin.  The  most  admired  colours  are  laven- 
der. Ester-hazy,  olive  green,  lilac,  marshmallow  blossom,  and  Indian  red. " 

All  of  which  reveals  the  elegantly  simpering,  prunes  and  pnsms,  young  ladies  who  in  their 
"charming  cottage  style"  were  the  grandmothers  of  those  of  us  who,  living  in  a  more  strenuous 
age,  can  yet  appreciate  their  excellent, not  to  say  pictorial,  qualities,  and  theirsimplesand  the  samplers 
that  have  been  so  plentifully  handed  down  to  us.  In  1830  the  note  of  simplicity,  as  it  grew  older 
and  further  removed  from  the  reign  of  wigs  and  patches,  became  more  sincere.  The  striped  and 
patterned  fabrics,  with  their  graceful  folds,  offer  many  a  motive  for  a  costume  that  would  look  dis- 
tinguished and  dignified  amid  the  latest  Paris  fashions.  By  1840  the  shoulder  fichus  and  capes 
had  vanished  to  display  to  better  advantage  the  beauty  of  my  lady's  shoulders.  Fringes  at  the 
edge  of  sleeves  and  flounces  appeared,  and  the  three-tier  skirt  —  since  revived  —  first  was  worn. 
The  1840  dress,  worn  by  Miss  Gertrude  Robins  (the  actress- playwright),  was  made  for  the  wedding 
day  of  a  fair  young  bride-to-be  of  seventy  years  ago,  but  alas!  her  lover  died,  and  it  was,  with  a 
few  trinkets  and  lavender  for  fragrant  memory,  packed  away  in  an  oak  chest.  The  lady  died  an 
old  maid,  and  the  costume  was  only  taken  from  the  box  a  few  months  ago.  Its  delicale  needle- 
craft  and  dainty  hand-printed  pattern  in  shades  of  puce,  lilac,  and  mauve,  is  indeed  a  fragrant 
and  precious  heirloom,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  pictorially  photographic  gowns  I  have  yet  discovered. 

The  ddcollet^  style,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  reached  its  zenith  in  1840,  and  for  evening 
wear  especially,  bodices  were  cut  so  low  that  it  needed  all  the  artifices  of  the  costumier  and  the 
wearer  to  keep  them  in  position.    The  striped  skirts  were  cut  very  full;  those  who  make  replicas  of 
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old  costumes  often  fail  to  realize  just  how  lavish  they  were  in  the  good  old  days  when  they  cut  their 
doth  according  to  the  coat,  and  not  vice  versa ,  as  they  do  in  these  times.  The  failures  of  so  many 
copies  of  old  costumes  to  reproduce  the  spirit  of  the  original  model  may  usually  be  attributed  to 
the  latter  stinginess  of  material,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  whirligig  of  fashion  in  olden 
days  was  slow  moving  and  cumbrous  compared  with  its  evolutions  in  our  time.  One  gown  with 
our  grandmothers  would  outlast  ten  of  their  latter-day  representatives.  Then,  a  leisurely  change 
of  mode  for  the  extreme  seasons  —  summer  and  winter  —  would  suffice  in  most  cases;  now, 
however,  she  who  would  be  fashionable  must  be  a  bit  of  a  quick,  change  artiste  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  feverish  activity,  of  the  fads  and  foibles  of  the  smart  set  and  their  costumiers. 

Modem  well-dressed  women  have,  though  they  may  not  know  it,  a  whole  range  of  historic. 
styles  from  which  to  select  little  hints  and  features  according  to  their  tastes.  The  very  act  of  select-* 
ing  a  phase,  rather  than  Imitating  the  whole  of  a  costume  or  period  as  a  motive  for  a  dress,  betokens 
the  artist-designer,  and  the  selection  of  the  essentials  is  the  quintessence  of  all  art.  Some  artist 
in  costume,  for  instance,  has  most  intelligently  and  wisely  appropriated  the  essentials  of  the  1850 
costume  for  latter-day  use,  and  the  shoulder  scarf  of  delightfully  patterned  fabric  has  done  splendid 
work  the  last  few  seasons  in  lending  the  necessary  touch  of  drapery  to  the  otherwise  severely  cut 
gowns.  The  little  parasol,  too,  has  come  along  from  our  grandmothers'  days,  but  the  most  intelli- 
gent appropriation  of  alt  from  this  period  is  the  poke  bonnet,  which  in  aU  manner  of  lovely  old-world 
shades  lends  a  captivating  coyness  to  so  many  fair  motorists  on  the  road.     Its  suitability  for  the 
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purpose,  with  its  unllkeness  to  all  other  headwear  in  present  use,  has  made  it,  as  it  deserves  to  be, 
a  most  successful  revival. 

The  serene  and  ample  sedaleness  of  the  costume  of  1880  is  too  recent  to  wear  the  glamour 
of  romance  that  glorifies  the  modes  of  earlier  times,  though  as  Sir  John  Millais,  Mrs.  Langtry, 
and  the  rest  of  the  late  Victorian  Aesthetes  found,  it  affords  most  dignified  and  decorous  figure 
compositions. 

Whenever  it  is  discovered  that  Paris  does  not  possess  the  monopoly  of  clever  costumiers,  and 
America  and  England  begin  to  formulate  their  own  modes,  it  is  probable  that  the  Victorian  styles 
may  be  adopted  as  a  basis  upon  which  the  new  national  costume  may  be  evolved.  For  the  cosmo- 
politanism of  dress  which  robs  the  drawing-room  denizens  of  New  York.Vlenna,  Boston,  or  London 
of  all  racial  individuality  is  on  the  face  of  it  bad  for  the  maker  of  pictures. 
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A  PRACTICAL  POST-CARD  PROJECTOR 

STANLEY  CURTIS 

I N  the  return  of  Uncle  Sam's  fleet  from  ils  globe-encircling  cruise,  the  writer  was  pre- 
\  sented  with  a  collection  of  several  thousand  souvenir  post-cards  and  photographic 
}  views  of  points  of  interest  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  by  a  friend  on  board  the  U.  S.  S. 
"Kansas." 

Actuated  by  a  desire  to  see  the  views  enlarged  upon  a  screen,  so  that  their  beauty 

_         \  might  be  more  fully  appreciated,  and  not  wishing  to  make  transparent  slides  of  them, 

he  started  a  series  of  experiments,  which  resulted  in  the  instrument  described  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

Although  principally  intended  for  home  use,  this  little  instrument  will  be  found  capable  of 
producing  excellent  results  in  a  fairly  large  theater,  providing  the  place  is  well  darkened.  The 
picture  projected  from  an  opaque  view  by  reflected  light  is  never  as  brilliant  as  one  produced  by 
the  rays  of  light  passing  through  a  transparent  slide.  However,  the  convenience  of  the  opaque 
projector  offsets  this  disadvantage  to  a  great  extent. 
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In  this  instrument  pen  and  ink  sketches,  blue-prints,  photos,  flowers,  butterflies,  etc.,  may  be 
shown  with  equal  ease. 

A  glance  at  Figs,  i,  2,  and  3  will  show  the  principle  of  operation.  A  powerful  illuminant, 
A,  Fig.  3,  is  placed  in  the  lamp  house,  L,  Figs,  i  and  3.  The  rays  of  light  from  this  pass  through 
the  condensing  lenses,  C,  Fig.  3,  and  are  projected  upon  the  post-card  or  view  in  the  view  carrier 
at  D,  Fig.  3.  Referring  to  Fig.  2,  the  rays  of  light  are  reflected  from  the  view  (D)  and  pass  through 
the  objective  lens  (O)  which  projects  a  magnified  image  of  the  view  on  the  screen. 

We  will  first  consider  the  baseboard.  A  piece  of  oak  15  x  18  x  i  inches  is  nicely  polished  and 
the  edges  beveled. 

The  body  (B)  and  lamp  house  (L)  are  made  of  Russia  iron  of  sufficiently  heavy  gauge  to  be 
fairly  rigid.  The  joints  at  Bi  may  be  soldered  but  the  entire  lamp  house  must  be  lap- jointed  as 
considerable  heat  is  developed  here.  A  tinsmith  will  make  these  two  boxes  for  such  a  small  sum 
that  it  hardly  pays  the  amateur  to  do  the  job,  unless  he  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  tools.  The 
body  (B)  is  of  a  peculiar  shape,  rather  difficult  to  form  up  unless  a  rough  wooden  box  of  the  required 
size  and  shape  is  first  made  and  the  sheet  iron  bent  up  around  it.  As  this  box  has  no  bottom,  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  slip  the  wooden  form  out  of  it  when  completed. 

The  body  (B)  has  three  openings  cut  in  it;  Hi,  H2,  and  H3,  Figs.  2  and  3.  The  opening  at 
Hi  is  s  inches  square.  H2  and  H3  are  circular  openings  4^  inches  in  diameter.  The  lamp  house 
(L)  has  a  circular  opening  4 J  inches  in  diameter  at  H4,  Figs.  3  and  5,  and  an  opening  in  the 
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shape  of  the  section  of  a  torus,  about  2x3  inches,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  at  H5,  Fig.  5. 
A  hinged  door  is  placed  as  indicated  by  dotted  lines  at  H6,  Fig.  3.  A  ventilator,  Li,  is  placed  in 
the  top  of  the  lamp  house. 

Body  and  lamp  house  are  permanently  fastened  to  the  baseboard  by  small  wood  screws. 

The  bellows  (G)  was  taken  from  an  old  stereopticon.  A  set  of  this  size  may  be  purchased 
from  any  second-hand  dealer  in  projection  apparatus  for  a  nominal  sum. 

The  objective  lens  to  be  used  will  depend  upon  the  distance  between  projector  and  screen. 
For  home  use  a  fairly  wide-angle  lens  is  best,  as  a  large  picture  may  be  obtained  with  the  machine  set 
•comparatively  close  to  the  screen.  This  instrument  will  accommodate  lenses  of  from  8  inches  to  14 
inches  equivalent  focus.    In  Fig.  2  the  bellows  is  set  for  a  lens  of  12-inch  focus, — a  very  useful  size. 
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The  objective  is  mounted  on  a  nicely  finished  piece  of  oak  of  the  dimensions  given  in  Fig.  4, 
Two  strips  of  sheet  brass,  3- i61hs  inch  thick,  bent  as  shown  at  I,  Figs,  z  and  4,  support  the  lens  and 
wooden  block.  The  brass  strips  are  bent  around  pieces  of  tubing  (J,  Fig.  2)  and  soldered.  These 
pieces  of  tubing  slide  easily  over  the  J-inch  brass  or  steel  rod  (Ji),  which  is  supported  as  shown  at 
Ja  in  the  front  and  by  the  ends  of  two  more  brass  strips  at  J3,  Fig.  a,  fastened  to  the  block  of  wood, 
which  supports  the  rear  end  of  bellows.  A  circular  opening  4J  inches  in  diameter  is  cut  in  this 
wooden  block. 

The  condensing  lenses  (C,  Fig.  3)  may  be  purchased  complete  in  a  brass  collar  or  holder,  C, 
Fig.  I.    They  should  be  4J  Inches  in  diameter  and  of  a  clean,  white  color. 

The  condenser  holder  should  be  an  easy  sliding  fit  between  lamp  house  and  body,  supported 
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by  a  couple  of  projections  at  the  bottom,  C3,  Fig,  3,  so  that  the  holder  may  be  quickly  lifted  out  for 
the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  lenses. 

The  view  carrier  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  taste  of  builder.  The  one  to  be  described  has  the 
advantage  of  a  quick  and  invisible  change  of  views  and  the  ability  to  use  a  view  in  either  an  upright 
or  a  horizontal  position  by  simply  taking  out  the  kit  (E,  Figs.  2  and  6)  and  replacing  it  in  the  desired- 
position.    It  is  held  in  place  by  the  buttons,  Ei,  Fig.  6. 

The  mask  covering  the  edge  of  the  post-card  is  shown  at  E2,  Fig.  2,  and  by  dotted  lines  at 
Ea,  Fig.  6,  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  dimensions  of  the  aperture  in  the  mask  are  3x4}  inches. 
The  standard  post-card  size  is  3^  -x  5  inches,  so  the  mask  merely  forms  a  frame  for  the  view. 

The  blank  opening  at  the  left  in  Fig.  6  shows  appearance  of  carrier  with  kit  removed.  A 
cross-section  of  the  carrier  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  2.  The  carrier  slides  freely  in  two  troughs  (T) 
bent  up  of  ^-inch  sheet  brass  and  soldered  to  the  back  of  body. 

Choice  of  the  illuminant  will  depend  on  surrounding  conditions.  Any  one  of  the  following. 
may  be  used,  their  relative  values  being  shown  by  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed:  electric 
arc,  oxy-hydrogen  or  calcium,  gasoline  vapor  (mantle),  acetylene  gas,  special  electric  incandescent, 
Welsbach  (gas). 

The  electric  arc  is  by  far  the  best,  and  its  use  is  by  no  means  limited  to  a  place  fitted  with 
heavy  service  wires.  The  writer  obtained  excellent  results  by  using  a  home-made  transformer  on 
a  60  cycle,  no  volt  alternating  current  circuit.    The  transformer  stepjjed  the  voltage  down  to 
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25  volts.    The  current  at  the  arc  was  20  amperes.    The  current  therefore  on  the  110  volt  side  was 
about  S  amperes,  —  a  safe  load  for  any  house  circuit. 

The  expense  of  operating  at  10  cents  per  kilowatt  is  about  j  cents  per  hour. 

If  the  builder  has  direct  current  in  his  house,  a  still  more  satisfactory  light  may  be  obtained. 

In  this  case  a  resistance,  such  as  a  bank  of  from  6  to  10  32  candle  power  lamps,  should  be 
inserted  in  series  with  the  arc  lamp.  The  light  obtained  will  be  wonderfully  brilliant  and  absolutely 
noiseless.    The  cost  of  operating  will  be  from  6  to  10  cents  per  hour.  ' 

A  hand-feed  arc  lamp  may  be  obtained  from  the  second-hand  man  for  a  couple  of  dollars. 

The  carbons  used  should  be  of  small  diameter,  say  |  inch  for  such  a  light  current,  and,  if 
alternating  current  is  used,  a  flat  mark  should  be  filed  down  the  side  of  both  upper  and  lower  car- 
bon. The  flat  surfaces  should  face  the  condenser  when  carbons  are  placed  in  the  lamp.  The 
purpose  of  this  mark  is  to  keep  the  arc  from  "wandering"  around  the  carbons. 

When  using  alternating  current  the  upper  carbon  should  be  directly  over  the  lower,  while  with 
direct  current  the  lower  carbon  should  be  advanced  slightly  forward  of  the  upper. 

In  connecting  up  for  direct  current  the  arc  will  sometimes  be  found  to  bum  "upside  down." 
After  the  lamp  has  been  lighted  a  couple  of  minutes  the  current  should  be  shut  ofl  and  the  carbons 
e.xamined  at  once.  If  the  upper  carbon  is  the  hotter  and  glows  longer,  the  (wlarity  is  correct.  In 
case  the  lower  carbon  is  brighter,  the  wires  at  the  switch  should  be  reversed.  \\'ilh  alternating 
current  both  carbons  are  alternately  positive  and  negiilive,  so  the  connections  do  not  matter. 

The  selection  of  a  good  grade  of  carbon  is  important.  The  wriler  has  found  the  imported 
"Electra"  carbons  superior  to  any  other  on  the  market. 
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The  oxy- hydrogen  or  calcium  light  is  a  very  powerful  form  of  illuminant,  but  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating almost  prohibits  its  use. 

The  gasoline  vapor  light  will  be  found  economical  and  very  satisfactory  for  parlor  and  small 
hall  use. 

.Acetylene  gas  is  a  general  favorite  where  electricity  cannot  be  obtained  and  is  ideal  for  home 
use.    A  safe  and  efficient  acetylene  generator  can  easily  be  constructed  by  the  amateur. 

A  special  loo  candle  power  incandescent  electric  lamp  for  stereopticons  is  now  on  the  market. 
While  it  cannot  compare  with  the  arc  for  power  and  purity  of  color,  still  its  cheapness,  freedom 
from  heat  and  noise,  together  with  its  absolute  safety,  highly  recommend  it.  These  lamps  may 
be  purchased  from  the  stereopticon  dealer  for  Si. 50,  and  are  operated  from  the  no  volt  alternating 
current  or  direct  current  circuit. 

The  Welsbach  or  gas  mantle  light  is  within  reach,  of  all.  The  "Inverted  Mantle"  form  should 
be  used,  as  this  light  is  more  concentrated.  Very  good  results  may  be  obtained  with  this  illuminant 
in  a  well  darkened  room. 

Settinc  Up  and  Operating.  —  For  home  use  an  ordinary  bed  sheet  may  be  used  as  a  screen. 
If  the  muslin  is  given  two  coats  of  a  good  cold  water  paint,  such  as  white  "  Alabastine,"  the  pictures 
will  be  improved  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent. 
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The  instrument  should  be  set  as  nearly  opposite  the  center  of  the  screen  as  possible.  The 
size  of  the  picture  will  depend  upon  the  distance  between  machine  and  screen  and  the  focus  of 
objective  lens.  By  increasing  the  distance  the  picture  will  be  made  larger,  but  will  lose  some  of 
its  brilliancy. 

Assuming  that  projector  and  screen  have  been  set  and  the  room  darkened,  the  operator  places 
a  piece  of  clean  white  paper  in  the  view  carrier  and  starts  the  light.  A  couple  of  clean-cut  black 
lines  should  previously  have  been  drawn  across  the  paper.  Move  the  objective  lens  backward 
and  forward  until  the  black  lines  show  up  sharply  on  the  screen.  Now  move  the  lamp  (A,  Fig.  3) 
backward  and  forward  on  the  rods  Si,  Fig.  3,  until  the  projected  light  on  the  screen  is  brilliant  out 
to  the  edges  and  free  from  prismatic  color.  If  lamp  is  not  exactly  centered  it  may  be  raised,  lowered, 
or  shifted  from  side  to  side  by  loosening  the  handle  Ai,  Fig.  3.  When  a  good,  clean  light  is  obtained, 
a  delicate  focus  may  be  secured  by  carefully  turning  the  rack  and  pinion  adjustment  at  Oi,  Fig.  2. 

The  views  must  be  placed  in  the  carrier  upside  douit. 

A  word  here  about  that  most  common  annoyance  of  motion  picture  operators,  —  the  cracked 
condensing  lens.  These  lenses  should  fit  the  holder /oti«/y,  so  loosely  that  they  will  "rattle"  freely 
when  holder  is  shaken.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  condenser  is  broken  because  it  has  not  room 
enough  to  expand  when  it  becomes  hot. 

With  the  view  carrier  described  a  new  post-card  may  be  inserted  in  one  side  of  the  holder  while 
the  last  one  is  being  shown. 

By  using  a  piece  of  ordinary  soft  wood  faced  with  black  velvet  in  place  of  view  carrier,  photos, 
butterflies,  etc.,  fastened  on  with  thumb  tacks,  may  be  projected  upon  the  screen. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  would  advise  the  operator  to  carefully  clean  all  lenses  before  using, 
as  a  small  amount  of  dust  will  reduce  the  brilliancy  of  the  picture  to  a  remarkable  degree. 


ORTHOCHROMATIC  PHOTOGRAPHY 

ARTHUR  HAMUOND 

RY  photographer  who  takes  his  art  at  all  seriously  and  who  endeavors  to  portray 

ngs  as  he  sees  them  rather  than  as  the  camera  sees  them,  avails  himself  of  the  advan- 

es  offered  by  orthochromatJc  plates  and  a  ray  filter.     This  is  undoubtedly  a  fact, 

i  orthochromatic  methods  are  very  generally  employed,  yet  there  are  many  who 

re  not  so  far  thought  of  applying  such  methods  to  their  own  work.    They  know  there 

such  things  as  orthochromatic  plates  and  they  have  seen  cuts  of  ray  filters  in  dealers' 

catalogues,  but  the  thought  is  "not  for  mine,"  for  the  process,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  process, 

is  "all  Greek"  to  them.    And  there  are  even  some  who  have  never  heard  of  such  things,  though 

they  have  often,  no  doubt,  used  orthochromatic  films  without  knowing  it.    It  is  for  those  who  do 

not  know  and  for  those  who  have  not  fully  realized  the  advantages  that  the  following  notes  are 

written. 

There  is  nothing  difficult  about  orthochromatic  work,  nor  does  it  require  any  great  amount 
of  thinking.  Everything  has  been  made  so  simple  and  easy  by  the  manufacturers  and  dealers 
that,  once  the  underlying  principles  are  thoroughly  grasped,  it  will  be  found  to  be  very  little  different 
from  ordinary  work  except  as  the  results  are  concerned,  there  the  difference  is  very  marked  and 
is  entirely  in  favor  of  the  orthochromatic  methods. 

Briefly,  the  explanation  of  the  process  is  just  this:  It  is  well  known  that  when  photographing 

colored  objects  some  colors  come  out  too  dark  and  others  too  light;  blue  comes  out  light,  and  yellow 

and  red  dark.   It  would  be  difficult  to  properly  explain  the  reason  of  this  without  going  into  abstruse 

explanations  as  to  the  difference  between  thevisual  intensity  and  the  chemical  actinism  of  thevarious 
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portions  of  the  spectnim,  but  all  photographers  know  by  experience  that  this  is  so.  White  Ught 
is  made  up  of  the  following  colors:  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet,  —  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow,  which  is  nothing  more  than  nature's  gigantic  spectrum. 

The  violet  and  blue  rays  affect  the  photographic  plate  very  strongly,  so  much  so  that  such  colors 
are  easily  over-exposed  and  so  come  out  white  on  the  print.  Green  affects  an  ordinary  plate  very 
little;  and  yellow,  orange,  and  red  have  practically  no  effect  at  all.  That  is  just  the  reason  why  a. 
red  light  can  be  used  in  the  dark  room. 

Now,  an  orthochromatic  plate  is  bathed  in  certain  dyes  which  render  It  more  sensitive  to  yellow, 
and  consequently  to  green,  which  is  blue  and  yellow  mixed.  Some  plates  are  made  sensitive  way  . 
down  to  orange  and  red,  and  are  consequently  invaluable  in  copying  p>aintings  and  in  many  branches 
of  scientific  work;  but  for  ordinary  landscape  work  and  portraiture  such  extreme  correction  is 
unnecessary. 

The  amount  of  extra  sensitiveness  to  yellow  and  green  thus  given  is,  however,  not  nearly 
sufficient;  the  violet  and  blue  are  still  much  too  powerful,  so  a  screen  of  yellow  glass  of  a  particular 
tint  is  placed  in  front  of  the  lens,  or  between  the  lens  and  the  plate,  which  has  the  effect  of  cutting 
out  a  good  deal  of  the  blue  and  violet  light,  thus  giving  the  yellow  and  green  a  chance  to  catch  up. 

The  colors  blue  and  yellow  play  an  important  part  in  any  landscape.  The  sky,  where  there 
are  no  clouds,  is  blue,  grass  and  foliage  are  green  (blue  and  yellow  combined  in  varying  proportions), 
while  yellow  is  found  again  in  the  browns  of  the  tree  trunks  and  branches,  so  that  if  the  fundamental 
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rendering  of  these  primary  colors  is  incorrect,  all  the  colors  in  the  landscape  will  be  rendered  either 
too  dark  or  too  light  according  to  which  color  predominates. 

Many  of  my  readers,  I  am  sure,  have  seen  landscape  photographs  in  which  the  sky  is  rendered 
as  dead  white  and  the  grass  and  trees  nearly  black.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  grass  and 
trees  reflect  a  good  deal  of  blue  light  from  the  sky,  there  would  be  hardly  any  detail  in  them  at  all. 

So  much  for  pure  landscape;  and  while  even  in  quite  a  simple  picture  the  whole  range  of  the 
spectrum  is  often  represented,  the  inclusion  of  figures  means  the  introduction  of  more  color.  The 
girls  in  their  summer  frocks  are  disappointed  when  a  pale  pink  is  represented  as  black,  or  the  blue 
trimmings  on  a  white  dress  are  lost  in  a  hard  mass  of  detailless  white  paper.  So  if  you  can  equalize 
to  some  extent  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate  or  film  to  the  different  colors,  you  will  get  not  only 
a  more  correct  rendering  of  tones,  but  a  more  pleasing  and  a  more  natural  picture. 

The  visual  intensity  of  the  colors  's  different  from  the  chemical  actinism,  and  the  use  of 
ortho  plates  and  a  suitably  adjusted  ray  filter  lessens  this  difference  to  a  great  extent,  and  therefore 
the  colors  are  rendered  more  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  and  not  so  much  as  they  affect  the  plate. 

The  only  trouble  is  that  when  using  a  screen  the  exposure  has  to  be  increased  according  to  the 
density  of  the  screen,  but  this  is  not  a  very  serious  drawback. 

In  bright  summer  light,  using  rapid  plates  and  stop  f .  8,  the  correct  exposure  for  an  ordinary 
landscape  would  be  about  i-45th  second.  So  if  a  three-times  ray  filter  is  used,  —  that  is  to  say  a 
filter  that  increases  the  exposure  three  times, — the  exposure  would  have  to  be  i--i5th  second,  instead 
of  1-45  th,  in  order  to  get  a  properly  exposed  negative.  That  is  quite  within  the  limits  of  hand-camera 
work.  It  is  quite  possible  to  give  as  long  an  exposure  as  this  without  showing  any  signs  of  vibration, 
and  it  is  not  too  long  an  exposure  for  slow  moving  objects. 

That  is  all  it  is;  just  a  little  longer  exposure  than  usual  and  you  have  a  photograph  in  which 
the  sky  is  more  like  sky  and  the  grass  and  trees  are  more  like  real  grass  and  trees. 

The  picture  of  the  swan  (Fig.  i)  is  a  proof  that  instantaneous  work  can  be  done  when  using 
a  ray  filter.  This  is  obviously  a  snap-shot.  You  can  take  my  word  for  it  that  swan  was  not  trying 
to  keep  still,  yet  it  shows  no  sign  of  movement.  This  was  taken  on  a  Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso 
plate  with  a  three-times  ray  filter. 

The  advantages  in  using  these  plates  and  a  ray  filter  for  landscape  work  are  innumerable. 
First  of  all,  we  are  enabled  to  get  the  sky  and  the  landscape  on  the  same  plate.  Not  only  are  we 
saved  the  trouble  of  printing  in  skies,  but  we  get  the  sky  and  the  landscape  more  correct  and  more 
in  accordance  with  nature's  laws.  Besides  this,  the  landscape  portion  of  the  picture  is  greatly 
improved.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if  we  have  the  sky  represented  by  white  paper,  as  we  often  do 
when  using  ordinary  plates,  those  parts  of  the  landscape  that  are  equal  in  tone  and  color  to  the 
sky  are  also  represented  by  white  paper.  If  the  sky  is  reflected  in  water,  the  reflections  are  wrong 
and  it  would  be  difl&cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  properly  correct  these  reflections  by  after  treatment  of 
the  negative.  It  sometimes  happens  that  printable  clouds  are  secured  on  the  negative  when  no 
filter  is  used.  That  is  so,  but  they  are  not  the  real  thing,  and  we  only  get  them  when  the  clouds 
are  very  pronounced  and  the  landscape  part  is  very  much  under-exposed.  When  using  a  ray  filter 
the  blue  light  from  the  sky  is  held  back  and  the  yellows,  greens,  and  browns  of  the  landscape  are 
helped  on,  and  thus  the  exposure  required  for  the  sky  and  the  landscape  is  more  01:  less  equalized. 

By  using  a  filter  we  get  the  landscape  and  the  sky,  both  properly  exposed,  on  the  same  plate, 
and  thus  get  a  complete  picture.  A  landscape  with  no  sky  is  not  complete;  the  sky  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  scene. 

Of  course  if  there  are  no  clouds  in  the  sky  at  the  time  the  picture  is  taken,  there  will  be  no 
clouds  in  the  picture;  there  will  still  be  a  sky.  The  sky  portion  will  not  be  represented  by  a  blank 
expanse  of  white,  but  will  be  of  a  tone  equal  in  value  to  the  tone  of  the  blue  sky. 

The  picture  of  the  Massachusetts  State  House  (Fig.  2)  is  an  example  of  more  truthful  rendering 
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of  tone  values.  When  wandering  about  on  Boston  Common  looking  for  subjects  to  illustrate  the 
advantages  of  orthochromatic  methods,  the  golden  dome  of  the  State  House,  seen  against  a  dark 
blue-gray  sky,  struck  me  as  being  very  suitable.  Now,  this  yellow  dome  with  the  sun  on  it  appears 
much  brighter  to  the  eye  than  the  sky  behind  it;  but  if  it  were  photographed  on  an  ordinary  plate 
with  no  filter,  the  sky  would  probably  be  rendered  as  white,  and  the  dome,  on  account  of  its  color, 
would  appear  considerably  darker,  and  thus  the  eSect  secured  would  be  exactly  the  reverse  of 
the  effect  seen.  By  using  an  orthochromatic  plate  and  a  three-times  filter  the  tones  are  more  cor- 
rectly rendered,  and  the  dome  appears  considerably  brighter  than  the  sky,  as  it  should  be.  This 
eHect  is  all  in  the  negative ;  the  picture  here  reproduced  is  just  a  straight  print  on  a  developing  paper, 
and  the  sky  is  not  faked  in  any  way. 

Figure  3  also  is  a  perfectly  straightforward  picture,  and  the  chief  point  in  this  is  the  little  white 
cloud  behind  the  distant  poplars.  Without  this  the  picture  would  have  been  a  failure.  Note  also 
in  this  the  rendering  of  the  tones  in  the  grass  and  the  strongly  marked  shadows.  If  the  grass  had 
been  too  dark  these  shadows  would  have  been  lost. 

In  this  picture  also  a  slight  defect  of  over-correction  will  be  noticed,  the  yellow  gravel  of  the 
pathway  in  the  foreground  being  a  little  too  white,  but  this  could  very  easily  have  been  corrected 


A  VIEW  IN  THE  FENWAY,  BOSTON,  (FIG.  3>  ARTHUR  HAMMOND.  BOSTON 

in  printing.  For  this  picture  also  a  Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso  plate  was  used,  and  a  three-times 
filter,  the  exposure  being  i-ioth  second. 

The  two  little  studies  of  still  life  (Figs.  4  and  s)  are  put  in  to  show  in  a  striking  manner  the 
efiect  of  the  orthochromatic  plate  and  screen  in  the  rendering  of  colored  objects.  The  Cramer 
plate  box  is  bright  yellow  and  the  binding  round  the  edge  is  dark  blue  paper.  Thai  is  to  say,  the 
yellow  cover  appears  very  bright  to  the  eye  and  the  edges  look  dark,  and  this  is  just  the  effect  seen 
in  Fig.  5,  which  was  taken  through  a  screen  on  a  Cramer  Iso  plate.  In  this  print  the  yellow  cover 
is  just  about  the  same  tone  as  the  white  paper  of  the  envelope  attached  to  it,  and  the  binding  round 
the  edge  is  quite  dark.  Whereas,  in  the  other  picture  (Fig.  4)  the  yellow  box  is  much  darker  than 
the  envelope,  and  the  edges  are  practically  white.  The  other  objects  in  the  picture,  a  yellow  tobacco 
box  with  a  blue  stamp  on  it,  a  cigarette  box  with  blue  and  gold  in  the  color  scheme  of  the  cover, 
and  the  London  Amateur  Pkolographer,  with  its  blue  cover,  also  show  a  more  correct  rendering 
of  tones.  Note  also  the  yellow  string  on  the  cigarette  box,  which  is  dark  in  one  picture  and 
light  in  the  other. 
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I  used  a  Cramer  X-Ray  plate  box  because  it  was  bigger  than  others  I  had,  but  the  boxes  in 
which  the  Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso  plates  are  paclted  are  exactly  the  same  color.  Get  a  box, 
therefore,  and  compare  the  colors  on  it  with  these  reproductions  and  then  use  the  plates. 

Such  methods  as  these  are,  of  course,  equally  effective  and  beneficial  in  portrait  work,  but 
in  such  work,  when  comparatively  long  exposures  have  often  to  be  given  even  without  a  screen, 
the  necessity  for  increasing  the  exposure  might  often  be  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  However, 
when  conditions  are  favorable  and  the  increased  exposure  is  possible,  the  improvement  is  very 
marked. 

You  see,  I  have  to  bring  in  something  about  portraiture.  As  little  Jeff  remarks,  "You  can't 
keepasquirrelon  the  ground!" 

If  orthochromatic  plates  and  a  ray  filter  are  used  for  portraits,  not  only  will  the  colors  of  the 
sitter's  clothes  be  better  rendered,  but  the  rendering  of  the  flesh  tones  and  the  hair  will  be  miich 
better. 

Yellow  hair,  for  example,  will  look  fair  in  the  picture,  whereas  with  ordinary  plates  it  comes 
out  quite  dark.  Then,  again,  if  the  sitter  has  any  freckles  —  which  are  mosdy  yellow  —  these  will 
be  rendered  more  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  instead  of  being  so  much  exaggerated  that  they  come 
out  as  black  spots. 

The  example  I  give  is  a  very  extreme  case.  This  is  a  small  boy  at  the  Children's  Hospital 
in  Boston  who  had  a  dislocated  shoulder  and  a  fine  bunch  of  freckles,  —  just  about  as  many  as 
he  could  possibly  have  on  his  face.  Both  pictures  are  entirely  unretouched,  but  the  one  taken 
through  the  screen  shows  a  marked  improvement,  the  general  tone  of  the  complexion  is  much 
better,  and  the  freckles  show  in  the  picture  even  less  plainly  than  they  do  to  the  eye.  This  is  a 
very  extreme  case,  but  even  here  only  a  very  little  retouching  would  be  necessary  to  remove  the 
freckles  altogether.  This,  however,  I  consider  would  be  a  mistake.  Tommy  without  his  freckles 
would  not  be  himself;  they  are  his  chief  characteristic. 

There  are  many  sitters,  however,  who  have  freckles  that  are  practically  invisible  but  which 
show  plainly  in  a  picture.    If  a  ray  filter  were  used  for  such  sitters  the  freckles  would  not  show  at 
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all,  provided  the  plate  were  fully  exposed.  So  when  taking  pictures  out  of  doors  or  in  a  good  light, 
where  only  a  short  exposure  is  needed,  or  if  you  have  a  sitter  who  can  keep  still,  it  will  improve  the 
picture  very  much  if  you  use  orthochromatic  plates  and  a  ray  filter. 

With  regard  to  the  development  of  orthochromatic  plates,  no  difference  need  he  made  except 
that  they  should  be  more  carefully  guarded  from  light  than  other  plates.  As  they  are  sensitive 
to  yellow,  only  a  deep  ruby  light  should  be  used  in  the  dark  room.  Tank  development  by  formula 
is  perhaps  the  safest  method,  but  they  can  be  developed  in  a  dish  in  the  old  way,  if  care  is  taken 
to  keep  the  dish  covered  most  of  the  time. 

No  trouble  will  be  experienced  in  obtaining  supplies  of  orthochromatic  plates  or  films.  All 
the  well-known  plate  makers  quote  them  in  various  speeds  and  in  all  sizes,  and  the  widely  used 
Kodak  NC  film  is  orthochromatic.  The  only  extra  expense  is  the  initial  outlay  for  the  ray  filter, 
but  this  is  not  a  very  serious  item.  The  price  of  a  Kodak  Color  Screen  is  from  50  cents  to  $i,  accord- 
ing to  size.  It  is  advisable  always  to  use  the  screen  that  is  adapted  by  the  makers  for  use  with  their 
plates.  For  Kodak  films  it  is  best  to  use  a  Kodak  screen  or  a  Cramer  screen  with  Cramer  plates, 
but  any  screen  will  give  better  results  than  no  screen  with  any  orthochromatic  plates  or  films.  If 
you  use  a  screen,  you  must  use  orthochromatic  plates  or  films;  it  will  not  do  any  good  to  use  one 
with  ordinary  plates.  The  screens  can  be  obtained  in  various  degrees  of  intensity.  Cramer  screens, 
for  instance,  are  made  in  three  tints,  requiring  respectively  twice,  three  times,  and  five  times  the 
exposure.  The  deeper  the  screen,  and  the  longer  the  exposure,  the  more  complete  will  be  the  cor- 
rection of  tones.  For  general  hand  camera  work,  the  screen  which  doubles  the  exposure  will  per- 
haps be  most  suitable,  though  the  three-times  screen  is  better  when  conditions  are  favorable  for 
giving  so  much  more  time.  With  rapid  plates,  a  rapid  lens,  and  a  focal-plane  shutter,  a  three-times 
screen  can  easily  tje  used  for  snap-shots. 

Photographers  who  are  interested  in  landscape  work  should  give  these  plates  a  trial,  if  they 
do  not  already  use  them.  They  will  be  sure  to  find  great  improvement  in  their  work,  the  relative 
tones  in  the  subject  will  be  more  correctly  rendered,  and  their  pictures  will  more  nearly  attain  to 
the  artist's  idea  of  what  a  landscape  picture  ought  to  be. 


A   NEW  SYSTEM    OF  COLOR   PHOTOGRAPHY 


F.    C.    BEACH 

jINCE  the  introduction  of  the  Lumi^re  autochrome  color-sensitive  plate  within  the 
last  three  years,  upon  which  a  composite  color  picture  is  made  at  one  operation  direct 
in  the  camera,  quite  an  impetus  has  been  given  to  improvements  in  this  line,  which 
will  overcome  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  French  process;  that  is,  the  diflSculty  of 
securing  duplicate  color  photographs  except  by  successive  exposures  in  the  camera.  ^ 
The  new  system  we  are  about  to  describe  has  this  particular  feature  that  duplicate 
color  pictures  can  be  obtained  ad  libitum  from  the  first  negative  obtained  in  the  camera.  It  has 
been  perfected  and  simplified  by  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Ives  of  New  York,  and  is  unique  in  the  way 
certain  apparent  difficulties  are  overcome. 

The  process  is  based  on  the  merging  of  the  three  primary  colors,  —  red,  blue,  and  green. 
It  is  not  quite  as  simple  in  operation  as  the  autochrome  process,  but  possesses  the  following  definite 
advantages  over  that.  The  sensitive  plates  used  keep  better,  developing  successfully  when  several 
months  old,  and  cost  but  half  as  much  as  the  autochrome  plates;  the  positive  transparencies  are 
made  by  a  separate  process,  from  the  finished  negatives,  thus  permitting  the  making  of  any  number 
of  duplicates;  the  transparencies  transmit  many  times  as  much  light  as  autochromes,  and  are  quite 
free  from  granularity,  so  that  they  are  perfectly  adapted  for  use  along  with  ordinary  lantern  slides 
in  the  lantern,  also  for  use  in  the  stereoscope;  the  process  also  permits  of  local  treatment  to  modify 
the  colors  when  and  where  desired,  with  extraordinary  facility,  —  a  feature  which  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  artistic  amateur.  A  special  camera  is  required  to  make  the  triple  negatives,  but 
it  is  very  simple  and  can  be  used  without  change  for  all  ordinary  kinds  of  photography  with  plates 
or  films. 

When  it  is  desired  to  make  a  set  of  triple  negatives  for  color  photography,  a  **  trichromatic 
plate  pack"  consisting  of  three  sensitized  plates  held  together  as  one,  is  used  in  the  special  plate 
holder  instead  of  a  single  plate,  and  is  so  disposed  in  the  camera  after  the  plate  holder  has  been 
inserted  as  to  produce  by  one  exposure  three  negatives,  representing  the  three  primary  colors.  The 
** plate  pack*'  consists  of  a  red  sensitive  and  a  green  sensitive  plate  with  the  sensitive  or  film  sur- 
faces in  contact,  held  between  a  backing  card  and  a  blue  sensitive  plate  which  is  hinged  thereto 
by  a  strip  of  gummed  paper.  When  the  pack  is  inserted  in  the  plate  holder,  the  red  and  green 
sensitive  plates  are  retained  by  ledges,  and  are  pressed  in  close  contact,  film  against  film,  by  a  spring 
on  the  lid;  but  the  blue  sensitive  plate  is  made  slightly  shorter,  so  that  it  falls  or  passes  outward 
between  the  ledges.  When  the  opaque  slide  of  the  plate  holder  is  withdrawn,  in  preparing  for  an 
exposure,  this  plate  falls  outward  into  the  camera,  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  latter  in  a  horizontal 
position  at  right  angles  to  the  other  plates.  After  this  a  yellow  screen  plate  is  dropped  down  from 
the  camera  roof  by  means  of  a  lever  on  the  exterior,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  and  the  usual  com- 
pensating screen  is  placed  over  the  lens  tube.  Then  the  exposure,  which  is  said  to  be  about  as 
long  as  that  required  for  an  autochrome  plate,  is  made  by  means  of  the  lens  shutter. 
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the  lens  image  passes  also  through  the  reflector  C  only  the  green  and  red  rays  act  on  the  vertical 
sensitized  plates,  respectively,  F  and  G.  The  film  of  F  is  in  contact  with  the  film  of  G,  hence 
the  light  acts  first  on  the  back  side  of  the  film  F;  but  some  of  it  passes  through  the  film  and  im- 
presses the  front  side  of  the  film  on  the  red  sensitive  plate  G. 

After  exposure  the  reflector  C  is,  turned  upward  in  contact  with  the  roof  of  the  camera  by  a 
knob  on  the  outside,  then  the  plate  E  is  placed  in  a  vertical  position  against  the  other  plates  by 
means  of  another  lever  on  the  outside  {shown  in  the  engraving),  and  the  slide  of  the  plate  holder 
is  inserted.  H  and  J  represent  an  opaque  backing  card  and  a  flexible  hinge  attached  to  the  plate 
E,  the  plate  F  being  loose,  but  held  clamped  between  H  and  E  when  the  pack  is  closed. 

The  plate  holder  is  inserted  at  the  back  of  the  camera  under  a  ground  glass  frame  held  by 
springs  in  the  usual  way.  Focusing  is  done  by  moving  the  lens  inward  or  outward  through  a  tube 
on  the  front.  It  is  evident  from  this  arrangement  that  the  image  on  each  plate  must  be  exactly 
the  same,  but  that  two  of  them  will  be  "reversed,"  one  by  reflection,  and  the  other  because  made 
through  the  glass  side  of  the  plate.  In  making  positive  duplicates  on  the  film  it  is  only  necessary 
to  reverse  the  position  o{  the  print  from  the  positive  positioned  negatives  to  make  all  three  positive 
prints  coincide  when  bound  together  between  two  glass  plates  to  form  one  harmonious  trans- 
parent colored  picture.  The  collodion  positive  film  is  so  thin  that  accurate  registration  of  the 
three  fihns  is  not  affected. 

y'}  The  exposed  plates  are  developed  by  time  development  as  a  unit,  held  in  a  special  rack,  being 
separated  like  the  leaves  of  a  book  in  a  tank  filled  with  an  amidol  developer.  The  resulting  nega- 
tives show'no  color,  but  contain  the  color  record  in  black  and  white,  and  when  finished  are  available 
at  any  time  for  making  natural  color  transparencies. 

To  make  the  transparent  color  prints,  the  three  negatives  are  placed  side  by  side  in  a  printing 

frame,  a  sheet  of  collodion  bearing  a  coating  of  bichromated  fish  glue  is  laid  collodion  side  down 

on  the  negatives,  the  back  of  frame  put  in,  and  then  exposure  made  to  light  through  the  negatives 

—  about  one  minute  in  clearest  sunlight.    The  exposed  sheet  is  then  removed  from  the  frame, 

clamped  coated  side  up  on  a  glass,  and  developed  by  washing  with  water  under  a  tap  for  a  few 

seconds.    This  gives  three  graduated  low-relief  prints  which  are  perfectly  transparent,  but  they 

are  then  cut  apart  and  immersed  in  separate 

red,  blue,  and  green  dye  baths  for  a  few  minutes, 

the  dyes  to  be  furnished  in  the  proper  colors, 

then  rinsed  off  dried,  and  superposed  in  register 

to  make  the  complete  natural  color  transparency. 

The  same  negatives  are  available  for  color  prints 

on  paper,  but  the  processes  for  making  color 

prints  on  paper  are  not  yet  nearly  so  simple  and 

satisfactory  as  the  transparency  process. 

The  appearance  of  the  camera  and  plate 
holder  and  the  case  for  carrying  the  apparatus 
is  shown  in  the  illustration.  It  is  quite  compact 
and  simple.  Examples  of  these  pictures,  both 
in  the  form  of  lantern  slides  and  stereoscopic 
transparencies,  have  been  shown  us  and  possess 
a  most  pleasing  brilliancy  and  transparency  in 
coloring  just  as  one  would  like  to  see. 


NEW  QUARTERS 

[E  growth  of  American  Photography  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  been  so  rapid 
that  we  have  been  continually  cramped  for  space.  We  have  enlarged  our  office  quarters 
several  times,  but  have  never  been  able  to  get  the  elbow-room  we  needed.  On  the 
first  of  July,  therefore,  we  shall  move  from  our  present  address  to  the  Pope  Building, 
221  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston.  Here  we  shall  have  adequate  space,  occupjdng  the 
entire  front  of  the  top  floor,  eighty  feet  in  width,  and  extending  back  some  forty  feet. 

In  the  early  fall  we  hope  to  be  able  to  invite  our  friends  to  view  our  new  offices,  on  which  occasion 

we  shall  have  some  interesting  photographs  on  exhibition. 

OUR  ADVERTISERS 

As  a  result  of  certain  statements  made  in  the  editorial  pages  of  some  of  our  contemporaries, 
we  feel  it  desirable  to  assure  our  readers  of  two  things:  In  the  first  place,  we  believe  that  every 
firm  advertising  in  our  pages  is  honest  and  fair  in  its  dealings,  even  though  it  may  not  advertise 
in  every  photographic  magazine.  In  the  second  place,  there  are  reputable  firms  in  the  photographic 
trade  who  do  not  advertise  with  us  or  any  photographic  magazine.  The  implication  by  any  trade 
journal  that  all  firms  which  do  not  advertise  with  it  are  unworthy  of  confidence,  an  implication 
unfortunately  made  far  too  frequently  by  the  weaker  class  papers  in  more  than  one  field,  does  not 
appeal  to  us  as  fair  dealing,  and  reputable  publishers  usually  do  not  care  to  descend  to  such 
tactics.  Our  readers  may  buy  in  confidence  from  our  advertisers,  and  we  will  stand  behind  them 
in  any  complaint  of  obviously  unfair  dealing. 

AN  EXPERT  ON  LIGHTING 

One  of  our  German  contemporaries  has  recently  held  a  symposium  on  methods  of  work. 
The  well-known  Photo-Secessionist,  Frank  Eugene,  who  is  now  a  resident  of  Munich,  gave  per- 
haps the  most  epigrammatic  answer.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  translate  from  the  original  German, 
but  a  free  rendering  is  as  follows:  **I  work  anywhere;  it  is  all  the  same  to  me  whether  in  the  studio, 
in  the  garden,  on  a  church  tower,  in  the  pantry,  or  in  the  cellar.  I  require  only  the  necessary  light 
and  my  worthy  camera  with  its  French  aplanat,  which  once  upon  a  time  cost  $io.  North  or  south 
light,  top  light,  side  light,  and  bottom  light  are  all  enormously  useful.  A  glass  house,  or  the  so- 
called  top-light  studio,  I  regard  as  a  famous  place  in  which  to  propagate  tropical  plants." 

Mr.  Eugene's  work  speaks  for  itself.  He  is  a  master  of  tone  values,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
ten  examples  of  his  work,  published  in  the  current  number  of  Camera  Work.  His  words  are,  there- 
fore, deserving  of  weight,  even  though  they  merely  confirm  the  testimony  of  many  of  our  best 
professionals,  who  do  first-class  work  without  any  special  arrangements  for  lighting. 
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MUTUAL  CRITICISM 

Our  London  letter  speaks  of  the  value  of  mutual  criticism  to  photographers,  especially  to 
those  who  can  meet  for  the  purpose.  Our  friends,  the  Photo-Pictorialists  of  Buffalo,  have  long 
practiced  this  sort  of  friendly  aid,  and  ascribe  much  of  their  progress  to  it.  Another  recent  example 
of  its  value  is  the  exhibition  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  elsewhere  reviewed.  The  meetings  for 
mutual  criticism  had  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  exhibition.  Judgment  was  passed  on  prints, 
the  better  ones  were  chosen  for  enlargement  or  working  up,  changes  were  suggested,  etc.,  and 
the  pain  and  mortification  of  seeing  cherished  prints  rejected  by  the  hanging  committee  was  in 
most  cases  avoided.  Our  ** Portfolio"  is  a  proof  to  us  that  our  readers  appreciate  criticism,  and 
a  little  later  we  hope  to  make  arrangements  whereby  readers  near  Boston  who  desire  to  progress 
may  come  together  for  mutual  help.  Our  new  offices  will  afford  conveniences  for  meetings,  and 
we  hope  to  hear  from  those  who  would  like  to  meet  with  us  in  the  fall. 

THE  LETTERS  WE   GET 

Our  competition  this  month  called  for  pictures  of  children,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  our 
mail  has  contained  references  to  them.  Yet  we  have  discovered  more  sides  to  our  relation  to  children 
than  we  had  dreamed  of.  For  instance,  one  subscriber  writes:  ** Kindly  send  me  another  copy 
of  the  June,  19 lo,  issue  of  American  Photography.  Mulcahy's  baby  tore  mine  up  and  I  do  not 
want  my  file  broken. "  Another  reader  who  has  just  learned  to  know  the  magazine  writes  in  part 
as  follows:  — 

**I  will  have  you  send  me  the  American  Photography  in  September  and  I  will  send  you  a 
money  order  from  the  post-office  here.  I  have  a  baby  eighteen  months  old  and  this  is  his  second 
sunmier,  so  I  must  look  out  for  him  so  as  to  pull  him  through,  as  he  is  teething.  I  do  not  care  to 
take  the  books  until  after  summer  is  over  as  I  might  neglect  him,  forgetting  my  charge,  and  being 
wrapped  up  and  lost  in  your  books,  as  I  am  in  love  with  your  books. " 

We  feel  happy  that  we  have  made  a  magazine  so  interesting  that  even  mother-love  must  struggle 
with  its  attractions.    Evidently  the  children  cry  for  it,  but  we  would  not  have  them  die  for  it. 

OUR  COMPETITION 

The  awards  this  month  are  as  follows:  — 

First  prize,  ** Teddy's  Tea,"  by  H.  F.  Perkins;  second  prize,  ''Good-by  Dolly,"  by  W.  W. 
Roberts;  third  prize,  **A  Helping  Hand,"  by  W.  F.  Exner.  Honorable  mention:  **A  Letter  to 
Daddy,"  by  Charles  H.  Flood;  ^^Eloise,"  by  Edward  H.  Weston;  *^WiU  You  take  Our  Picture?" 
by  Miss  May  Williamson;  ** Waifs,"  by  Harry  D.  Williar;  ^*The  Little  Mother,"  by  Mary  P. 
Kingsbury;  **Baby,"  by  Charles  W.  Darrell;  *' Reverie,"  by  Mrs.  Brooking;  "A  Disappointed 
Boy,"  by  John  F.  Jones;  ^^Alice,"  by  J.  H.  Berkemann;  ^^The  Young  Artist,"  by  T.  W.  Kilmer; 
*^ Good-night,"  by  The  Nelson  Studio;  **Sister's  Maid,"  by  George  H.  Seip;  ^'Swinging,"  by  J.  L. 
Anderson;  **Exploring,"  by  Clarence  F.  Thornton;  '*Me,  for  the  Hay,"  J.  R.  Weaver;  ^'Fishing," 
by  Clarence  Gwillam;  '* Tired  Out,"  by  C.  H.  Pease;  '*Baby  Bert,"  by  M.  M.  Knowles;  **Good 
Morning,"  by  F.  E.  Crum;  "Helen,"  by  E.  Austin  Snyder;  *'Cherub,"  by  J.  C.  Mulford;  "Stuck," 
by  M.  A.  Yauch.  The  prize  pictures  will  be  reproduced  next  month,  having  been  crowded  out 
at  the  last  moment  by  unavoidable  changes  in  make-up  necessitated  by  the  insertion  of  Mr. 
Beach's  article  on  a  new  method  of  color  photography. 
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The  Japan-British  Exhibition  is  exciting  naturally 
a  great  deal  of  attention  in  London  and  offering  to  the 
public  the  linest  opportunity  for  interest  and  instruc- 
tion that  we  have  ever  had  in  any  of  these  eih  bitions. 
It  is  good  to  Ivnon-  that  the  Photographic  Section  has 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed,  for  it  can  hold  its  own  in 
quality  and  attractiveness  with  the  rest  of  the  exhibits. 
The  Photographic  Section  b  divided  into  three  parts: 
the  British  Pictorial  Loan  Collection,  the  Scientific 
Section,  and  the  Trade  and  Professional  Exhibits,  As 
to  the  Pictorial  Section,  which  I  suppose  will  be  of  raosi 
interest  to  my  readers,  1  may  say  that  it  is  an  excep- 
tionally line  collection  of  representative  British  work 
and  high  in  its  standard  of  excellence.  Practically  every 
foremost  man  is  well  represented,  and  the  oncoming 
men  are  not  excluded.  The  word  "representative"  is 
rather  relative.  Two  hundred  exhibits  from  two  hun- 
dred camera  men  would  in  a  sense  be  representative, 
but  certainly  such  a  collection  would  not  be  a  repre- 
sentative collection  of  the  best  English  pictorial  work. 
The  principle  followed  here  has  been  to  show  as  much 
as  posdble  of  the  very  beat  without  excluding  the  men 
who  are  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  future.  My  space  will 
not  permit  me  to  deal  with  the  pictures  in  detail,  but 
as  new  work  was  not  sought  or  asked  for,  (he  majority 
of  the  works  would  be  known  at  least  by  name  to 
American  readers.  The  work  of  decorating  the  gallery 
was  entrusted  to  Mr,  George  Walton,  and  the  results 
are  excellent.  The  pictures  hang  upon  a  background 
of  cream  while  material  of  somewhat  open  mesh, 
divided  into  panels  by  gold  picture  molding,  while 
above  runs  a  frieze  of  dark  green  serge.  Exigencies  of 
space  and  the  high  standard  aimed  at  only  allowed  of 
some  one  hundred  and  twenty  pictures  being  hung. 

In  the  Scientific  Section  we  have  a  collection  of  pho- 
tographs by  the  leading  naturalists  and  investigators 
of  the  day  in  this  country.  Many  of  them  are  of  ex- 
ceptional interest.  Such  names  as  Martin  Duncan, 
Douglas  English,  the  Keartotis,  Oliver  Pike,  are  as  well 
known  almost  with  you  as  with  us. 

The  Trade  Section  has  stalls  by  most  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  in  this  country,  and  in  addition  a  series 
of  exhibits  from  some  o£  the  Photographic  Societies  of 
what  they  consider  the  best  pictures  of  their  best  work- 
ers.   As  we  are  anticipating  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from 


many  Americans  this  summer,  I  may  add  for  their 
benefit  that  though  in  iqoS  the  position  of  the  British 
Pictorial  Exhitrit  was  so  remote  and  difficult  to  find 
that  few  even  of  those  who  sought  il  discovered  it,  the 
reverse  will  be  the  case  this  year,  for  its  position  is  an 
important  and  prominent  one.  On  entering  (he  Court 
of  Honor,  keep  to  the  right  of  the  lake  and  enter  the 
first  door  on  your  right  hand,  and  you  will  find  yourself 
in  the  Pictorial  Section,  the  Scientific  and  Trade  Sec- 
tions opening  out  of  it. 

"Academy  Notes"  ok  the  Work  op 
w,  h,  porteheield 
A  kindly  correspondent  from  your  side  (I  wish  it 
happened  more  often)  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  journal 
called  Academy  Nolei  containing  an  excellent  account 
of  the  work  of  W.  H.  Porlerfield.  To  us  over  here  it  b 
of  very  great  interest,  since  the  aims,  work,  and  ideals 
of  (hat  enthusiastic  circle  interest  us  exceedingly,  and 
(he  more  we  know  about  them  the  better  we  are  pleased. 
The  writer  tells  us  that  Portcrfield  took  to  the  camera 
as  a  relaxation  from  a  sedentary  occupation,  and  soon 
found  that  it  rould  be  used  not  only  with  scientific 
accuracy  and  esthetic  falsity,  but  also  to  depict  with 
more  or  less  completeness  the  character  of  Nature  as 
he  saw  her.  His  aim,  we  ate  told,  has  been  to  repro- 
duce some  phase  of  nature  as  he  saw  it,  or  more  often 
as  he  imagined  it  to  be.  The  grea(  feature  of  Porter- 
field's  work  is  a  large  directness,  a  bigness  of  effect, 
from  which  all  accessories,  to  say  nothing  of  inhar- 
monious materials,  have  been  removed,  I(  U  this 
quality  of  largeness  and  strength  that  speaks  from 
every  print  of  his.  The  writer  draws  special  attention 
to  hb  skill  in  spacing  and  his  love  of  beauty  in  line. 
He  b  strongest  in  low-toned  effects.  Two  illustrations 
accompany  the  article,  both  of  the  Albright  Gallery, 
and  strike  a  new  note  as  to  subject,  though  the  treat- 
ment b  entirely  in  the  Porterfield  manner.  We  shall 
look  forward  to  seeing  the  work  of  Porlerfield  and  hb 
fellows  in  the  London  Salon  of  Photography  thb  year. 

Meetings  for  CmncisM  of  Work 

It  may  interest  my  readers  to  know  (for  the  idea  is 

an  excellent  one)   that  there  are  existing  in  London 

meetings  of  photographers  solely  for  the  purpose  of 


offering  each  other  mutual  criticism  and  help  in  work. 
To  some  of  these  meetings  painters  are  welcomed, 
whilst  others  are  restricted  lo  photographers  alone; 
but  in  both  cases  it  b  understood  that  a  perfectly  honest 
opinion  without  fear  or  favor  shall  be  expressed,  and 
if  possible  some  constructive  criticism  added  to  help 
the  author  in  his  endeavor  to  improve  Us  subject. 
These  gatherings  are  generally  of  an  elastic  and  bohe- 
mian  character,  but  strict  attention  is  given  to  the  mat- 
ter in  hand,  and  the  men  aie  in  earnest.  Here,  it  seems 
to  me,  we  have  a  distinct  advance  on  the  portfolio 
club  idea,  which  has  done  and  is  doing  so  much  good 
in  this  country.  The  written  word  often  seems  so 
much  harder  and  more  offensive  than  the  same  word 
said,  with  the  manner  of  saying  it  and  the  after  expla- 
nations. It  is  possible,  also,  for  the  author  to  state  his 
aims  and  objects,  and  often  to  remove  adverse  criti- 
cisms founded  on  misapprehension  of  his  purpose.  Il 
is  customary  to  bring  prints  or  positives  in  various 
stages  of  completion,  pilot  prints  in  P.O. P.,  positives 
from  untouched  negatives,  the  enlarged  n^ative  with- 
out betterment,  and  the  same  after  being  worked  upon. 
Here,  again,  is  an  improvement  on  the  foHo,  to  which 
it  is  customary  to  send  only  the  print  so  far  finished 
that  lo  alter  il  to  any  great  extent  would  imply  the  begin- 
ning of  the  work  all  over  again.  It  is  most  helpful  to 
have  expert  opinion  al  each  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  a  iMcture.  Good  as  portfolios  are,  and  useful  as 
they  have  been,  it  would  seem  thai  where  il  is  possible 


for  a  band  ot  workers  to  meet  together  at  intervals  and 
discuss  work  in  detail,  we  have  the  more  excellent  way. 

The  L-ondon  Cauesa  Club 

By  the  time  this  letter  is  published,  if  the  proposed 
date  of  opening  be  adhered  to,  the  London  Camera 
Club  will  have  opened  its  doors.  An  inaugural  banquet 
was  held  at  the  Caf^  Monico  a  few  days  ago,  at  which 
most  of  the  leading  photographers  in  London  were 
present.  It  was  a  conspicuous  success  and  augured 
well  for  the- future  of  the  club.  Sir  Henry  Trueman 
Wood  was  in  the  chair,  and  both  Mr.  Reginald  Craigie 
and  Dr.  Evershed  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception 
when  they  described  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the 
club,  as  it  was  felt  that  it  was  due  to  their  determination 
and  energy  that  the  success  of  the  project  has  been 
assured.  Visitors  from  America  this  summer  should 
make  a  point  of  seeing  the  club,  and  no  doubt  leading 
photographers  who  are  coming  from  the  States  will  be 
hospitably  received  by  members  of  their  acquaintance. 
There  will  be  a  full-sized  billiard  table,  reading  and 
smoking  rooms,  enlarging  and  dark  rooms,  while  light 
refreshments  can  at  all  times  be  had.  Dinners  will  be 
served,  at  a  special  table,  to  members  of  the  club  at  an 
adjoining  hotel.  1  have  no  authority  for  saying  so,  but 
I  feel  morally  certain  that  temporary  membership  of 
well-known  photographers  from  abroad  will  be  easily 
arranged. 


Did  you  ever  get  }'out  money's  worth  out  of  a 
National  Convention?  Surely,  or  you  wouldn't  come 
the  second  time. 

This  ye«r  you  will  gel  more  than  your  money's 
worth  in  the  School  of  Pbolc^raphy  alone,  when  such 
masters  as  M.  J.  SteEns,  Frank  Scott  Clark,  Julius 
Sirauss,  and  other  prominent  men  in  the  profesaon 
will  operate  and  produce  the  final  results  for  your 
consideration.  The  majority  will  gel  ciperience  oul 
of  these  demonstrations  in  lifting,  posing,  and  finishing 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  buy.  Now,  what  you 
want  to  know  «tU  be  there;  if  you  don't  find  il,  hoUrr. 
s  for  you  and  for  your  information, 
n  building  is  [ar  superior  to  anything 
heretofore  secured.  Lecture  Hall,  School  of  Photog- 
T»phj,  and  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  are  all  located 
on  the  main  floor,  where  all  the  latest  desgns  in  n.uunls. 
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improvements  in  cameras,  lenses,  and  printing  papers 
vrill  be  cheerfully  shown;  here  will  be  a  gathering  of 
men  u-ho  know  all  there  is  to  know  at  this  time,  and 
it  is  up  to  you  if  you  don't  find  out. 

The  exhibition  hall  is  ideal  in  every  respect,  lighted 
by  overhead  light,  and  all  pictures  will  be  hung  on  Ihe 

The  firsl  meeting  and  exhibition  of  work  by  the 
Fcderaied  Women  Pholt^raphers  of  America,  a  Series 
of  Practical  I.<cluresandTalksonArtand  Photography 
by  eminent  men  of  the  country. 

An  exhibition  of  the  latest  inventions  of  the  year,  a 
tioo  priic  being  offered  for  the  most  practical  idea. 

Second  session  of  the  Congress  of  Photography  with 
delegates  present  from  all  the  Affiliated  Stale  Associa- 

F-nlrrlahimtnl.  —  The  local 


has  decided  upon  the  following  entertainments  for  the 
convention:  — 

Tuesday  evening:  Grand  reception  given  to  the 
Executive  Committee  at  the  Hotel  Pfister.  Music, 
refreshments. 

Wednesday  morning:   Coaching  party  for  the  ladies. 

Wednesday  evening:  Theatre  party,  have  secured  the 
entire  house. 

Thursday  evening:  Entertainment  at  Ravine  Park, 
with  no  end  of  fun  for  everybody. 

Friday  afternoon:  Steamboat  excursion  on  Lake 
Michigan. 

Now  dig  and  get  out  of  the  convention  all  there  is 
in  it;  make  notes  of  the  ideas,  materials,  and  processes, 
for  such  are  the  men  that  make  conventions,  and 
the  men  who  make  conventions  more  successful. 

J.   H.   C.   EVANOFF, 

Sec'ry  P.  A.  of  A. 
*    *    * 

May  I  the  members  of  the  Photographers'  Associa- 
tion of  America  received  a  statement  for  1910  dues. 
With  it  was  a  request  that  same  be  paid  in  advance  of 
the  convention.  Many  complied  with  this  request, 
others  did  not.  To  members  who  have  not  responded 
to  this  call  from  your  treasurer  and  to  photographers 
who  are  not  members  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  these  lines  are 
particularly  addressed. 

The  treasurer  asks  as  a  personal  favor  that  dues  be 
paid  NOW.  It  will  assist  him  materially  with  his  work 
convention  week,  and  it  will  be  a  convenience  to  those 
who  attend. 

The  "Association  Annual"  will  soon  be  ready  for 
distribution.  The  1910  number  will  be  a  handsome 
edition,  cleverly  edited,  compiled,  and  printed,  contain- 
ing instructive  and  interesting  articles  by  some  of  the 
most  successful  photographers  on  how  to  secure  and 
hold  business,  —  a  topic  of  vital  interest  to  every 
professional  worker.  The  numerous  illustrations  are 
excellent  reproductions  of  some  of  the  best  pictures  of 
the  year.  It  is  a  number  of  the  "Annual"  you  will 
preserve.  Please  remember  that  this  year  the  *  *  Annual " 
will  be  sent  only  to  those  who  pay  dues  for  1910.  If 
you  have  not  remitted,  do  so  at  once.  Your  official 
receipt,  membership  button  and  a  copy  of  the  "  Annual " 
will  be  sent  to  you  by  return  mail. 

A  few  words  concerning  the  Milwaukee  convention. 

There  will  be  a  three  days'  session  of  the  School  of 
Photography,  showing  on  Friday  finished  prints  from 
negatives  made  earlier  in  the  week.  In  addition  to  the 
corps  of  regular  instructors,  Conmiodore  Steffins  of 
Chicago  has  promised  to  make  pictures  for  us  from  the 
taking  of  the  order  to  the  delivery  of  the  finished  prints, 
in  a  model  studio,  equipped  entirely  with  artificial 
light.  He  will  be  assisted  by  some  of  the  best  workers 
in  the  country. 

Our  picture  exhibit  will  eclipse  anything  of  the  kind 
ever  attempted,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  the 


best  feature  of  this  department  is  the  ideal  exhibition 
room  at  our  disposal.  All  prints  on  a  line  and  a  perfect 
light  for  every  print. 

An  unusual  number  of  manufacturers  and  dealers 
have  contracted  for  exhibition  space,  and  this  means 
photographers  will  have  the  opportunity  of  selecting 
and  buying  the  latest  and  best  productions  of  the  manu- 
facturer. 

The  $100  prize  for  the  most  practical  invention  of 
the  year  will  bring  out  a  large  number  of  entries,  and 
these  will  be  demonstrated  throughout  the  week. 

The  lecturers  secured  for  this  convention  are  men  who 
have  good  practical  topics,  and  who  can  present  them 
in  a  way  that  will  interest  and  instruct  you.  Do  not 
miss  these  talks. 

The  second  session  of  the  Congress  of  Photography 
which  convenes  in  conjunction  with  the  convention, 
will  have  representatives  present  from  practically  all 
the  live  minor  associations  of  the  country.  This  organi- 
zation is  the  one  that  will  accomplish  much  for  the 
fraternity.    Give  it  your  influence. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  women  photographers  will 
be  in  session  at  the  same  place  and  time.  In  fact  this 
is  an  affiliated  organization.  Lady  photographers  should 
join  this  band  of  serious  workers  and  secure  the  benefits 
accruing  from  such  association. 

The  matter  of  entertainment  was  left  largely  with  the 
photographers  and  dealers  of  Milwaukee  and  they  have 
promised  so  much  entertainment  that  the  board  could 
scarcely  find  a  place  on  the  program  for  all  they  had 
planned,  but  we  are  going  to  have  a  full  week  of  in- 
struction, pleasure,  and  good  fellowship. 

If  you  are  a  member  of  the  association,  pay  your  dues; 
if  not,  fill  out  the  attached  membership  blank  and  mail 
with  the  fee  to  treasurer  Dozer,  and  he  will  send  you  a 
membership  button  and  the  "Annual."  Look  over  the 
program,  send  three  prints  for  the  exhibition,  then 
come  to  Milwaukee  for  the  week  of  July  11.  Not  a 
bad  stunt  to  close  up  the  studio  and  bring  the  help 
with  you. 

L.  A.  Dozer, 

Treasurer. 

L.  A.  Dozer  J  Treasurer  P.  A.  oj  A. 
BucyruSj  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir.  —  I  hereby  apply  for  membership  in  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  America.    Enclosed  find 
$3  for  initiation  fee  and  $2  for  one  year's  dues.* 

Name 

Street 

City    

State 

(If  check  is  sent  send  10  cents  for  collection) 
*If  you  are  a  member  of  any  State  Association 
affiliated  with  the  P.  A.  of  A.  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion, only  the  $2  yearly  dues  are  called  for,  provided 
you  show  receipt  from  your  State  Treasurer. 
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Society 

NEWc/: 


The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Boston  Camera 
Club,  as  noted  in  our  last  issue,  was  opened  on  May  lo, 
and  consisted  of  seventy  pictures,  prizes  being  awarded 
in  three  classes  as  follows:  — 

Landscapes.  —  First  prize,  "The  Old  Mill  Pond," 
F.  A.  Saunderson;  second  prize,  "Autumn  Sunset," 
Charles  O.  Dexter;  third  prize,  "Across  the  Marsh," 
Herman  Corbett.  Portraits.  —  First  prize,  "  Portrait 
of  Mrs.  K.,"  Gurdon  R.  Fisher;  second  prize,  "Grace," 
Mrs.  Maude  P.  Kimball;  third  prize,  "Miss  R.," 
Miss  Elsie  Whittemore.  Genre.  —  First  prize,  "Pic- 
tures in  the  Flames,"  Edward  W.  Boyd;  second  prize, 
"Le  Cygne,"  Howard  S.  Adams;  third  prize,  "Spring 
Simshine,"  Miss  S.  J.  Eddy.  Marine.  —  First  prize, 
"Off  Nahant,"  Ernest  H.  Washburn;  second  prize, 
"A  Scottish  Headland,"  Frank  Roy  Fraprie;  third 
prize,  "  Sunset  at  Hampton  Roads,"  William  L.  Manson. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  twelve  prize- 
winning  pictures,  five  were  by  members  of  the  Postal 
Photographic  Club,  which  has  seven  members  residing 
in  Boston  and  its  suburbs.  As  has  been  noted  pre- 
viously, the  club  was  divided  into  two  camps,  the  red 
and  the  blue.  Eight  of  the  twelve  prizes  were  awarded 
to  the  blue  camp,  which  by  general  concensus  of 
opinion  had  the  better  exhibit. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  jury  of  smaller 
dimensions  would  have  awarded  the  prizes  somewhat 
differently  from  the  way  they  went.  They  were  awarded 
by  vote  of  the  club,  and  in  the  limited  time  given  for 
study,  it  is  apparent  that  some  pictures  of  importance 
were  overlooked,  especially  in  the  landscape  class, 
which  was  very  large.  In  a  way  the  judging  reflects 
the  preference  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
club  for  sharp  detail  and  story  telling  effect  in  pictures. 

In  the  marine  class  there  were  but  seven  pictures, 
and  we  think  there  can  be  little  question  of  the  approxi- 
mate fairness  of  the  awards.  Of  the  four  pictures  not 
honored,  none  has  any  particular  claim  to  pictorial 
merit.  The  genre  class  was  next  in  magnitude,  and 
while  all  of  the  pictures  to  which  awards  were  made, 
were  meritorious,  there  are  others  in  this  class  which 
deserve  especial  mention.  "The  Fire  Fighters,"  by 
Edward  W.  Boyd,  is  an  excellent  genre  study,  full  of 
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life  and  action.  It  contains  many  figures,  but  all  in 
satisfactory  poses,  and  well  represents  the  bustle  and 
confusion  of  such  a  scene.  "  Comrades, "  by  Charles  O. 
Bosworth,  is  an  interesting  study  of  a  hunter  with  his 
dog.  "Beyond  Control,"  by  Alexander  Murray,  is 
another  interesting  fire  scene.  Miss  Elsie  Whittemore 
exhibits  a  three-fold  picture,  entitled  "Curiosity," 
depicting  the  adventures  of  a  baby  and  the  mirror, 
which  is  full  of  life  and  interest.  "A  Halt  on  the 
Judean  Hills,"  by  Anson  W.  Titus,  is  an  extremely 
pictorial  scene  of  desert  life,  depicting  an  Arab  resting 
while  his  horse  stands  idly  by.  Miss  Sarah  J.  Eddy 
has  two  interesting  outdoor  costume  studies,  one  of 
which  obtained  third  prize  in  this  class,  although  the 
other  to  our  mind  is  a  more  interesting  and  satisfactory 
picture,  its  handling  of  drapery  being  especially  delight- 
ful. 

In  the  portrait  class,  besides  the  pictures  which  were 
awarded  prizes,  we  find  a  number  of  excellent  studies. 
Mr.  Fisher's  first  prize  picture  is  a  delightful  bit  of 
home  portraiture,  full  of  quality  and  truth.  Mrs. 
Kimball's  "Grace"  was  reproduced  in  our  March, 
1 910,  number.  Miss  Whittemore's  portrait  is  also 
distinguished  by  beautiful  quality  as  well  as  a  graceful 
pose.  Of  the  other  noteworthy  portraits,  we  are  re- 
producing Mr.  Dana's  "Wreathed  Smiles."  "Portrait 
of  Miss  W,"  by  Charles  Peabody,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  members  of  the  club  should  have  been  awarded 
a  prize.  It  is  an  unusual  standing  pose,  and  full  of 
delightful  tonal  quality.  "Portrait  of  a  Woman,"  by 
Miss  Eleanor  L.  Pitman,  has  an  unusual  and  attractive 
lighting. 

In  the  landscape  class,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  awards 
are  farthest  from  what  an  artist's  jury  would  have 
selected.  Mr.  Saunderson's  first  prize  picture,  which 
we  reproduce,  shows  an  eminently  pictorial  spot,  most 
adequately  pictured.  The  second  prize,  "Autumn  Sun- 
set," by  Charles  O.  Dexter,  which  we  have  also  re- 
produced, in  its  lines  and  treatment  fully  carries  out 
the  effect  desired.  The  third  prize,  "  Across  the  Marsh," 
by  Herman  Corbett,  to  our  mind  does  not  contain 
enough  material  to  justify  the  award.  Although  the 
technical  problem  is  beautifully  solved,  the  composition 


is  not  satisfactory.  It  would  have  been  desirable  to 
award  more  prizes  in  this  class,  as  "Early  Morning 
Mist/'  by  C.  F.  Clarke,  "The  Birks  of  Edzell,"  by 
Frank  Roy  Fraprie,  "Winter  Moonlight,"  by  Lowell  T. 
Clapp,  "Summer,"  Walter  K.  Menns,  "A  Landscape," 
Walter  K.  Menns,  "Autumn,"  Mrs.  W.  K.  Menns, 
are  all  pictures  of  great  beauty,  both  of  scene  and 
rendering.  "Summer,"  by  Mr.  Menns,  which  we  have 
reproduced,  is  full  of  beautiful  atmospheric  quality, 
and  is  almost  perfect  in  composition.  "Winter  Moon- 
light," by  Lowell  T.  Clapp,  is  a  most  unusual  land- 
scape, —  a  night  scene  taken  without  the  aid  of  artificial 
light,  and  portraying  a  scene  familiar  to  everybody 
who  has  ever  traveled  a  country  road  at  night.  "Early 
Morning  Mist, "  by  C.  F.  Clarke,  is  an  early  morning 
scene  with  most  delightful  atmospheric  quality  and 
pleasing  composition.  "A  Landscape,"  by  Walter  K. 
Menns,  and  "Autimin,"  by  Mrs.  Menns,  are  almost 
alike  in  composition  and  especially  strong  in  their 
portrayal  of  atmospheric  efiFect. 

All  in  all,  the  club  and  its  members  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  showing  made  this  year,  which  has 
set  up  a  new  standard,  both  in  quality  and  number 
of  pictures  exhibited,  and  promises  well  for  future 
exhibits. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Photographic  Societies  was  held  on  Saturday,  May  7, 
19 10,  at  the  Museum  of  Art,  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  meeting 
was  well  attended  and  the  delegates  were  highly  pleased 
with  the  success  of  the  Sixth  Salon  and  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Federation  during  the  past  year.  All 
expenses  were  met  and  a  substantial  balance  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer. 

It  was  decided  to  eliminate  all  foreign  exhibits  from 
the  Seventh  Salon  and  make  it  purely  American,  as 
the  name  implies.  The  number  of  frames  hung  will 
not  exceed  two  hundred,  and  the  standard  will  be 
raised  to  meet  the  standards  of  the  highest  art  critics. 

Desiring  the  support  of  all  photographic  journals 
equally,  it  was  decided  not  to  designate  any  one  publi- 
cation as  the  official  organ.  Hereafter  all  work  sub- 
mitted for  the  jury  must  be  sent  framed,  except  from 
points  west  of  Denver.  The  Hanging  Committee  will 
frame  western  prints  economically  at  the  cost  of  the 
entrant. 

The  following  officers  were  reelected:  George  W. 
Stevens,  president;  John  F.  Jones,  vice-president; 
George  W.  Beatty,  treasurer;  C.  C.  Taylor,  secretary 
(all  of  Toledo,  Ohio).  William  A.  Rheinheimer, 
historian  (St.  Louis,  Mo.). 

President  Stevens  will  deliver  an  address  during  the 
National  Convention  of  the  Professional  Photographers' 
Association,  at  Milwaukee,  in  July,  on  the  "Place  of 
Photography  in  Art."  Upon  request  fifty  of  the  best 
prints  from  the  Sixth  Salon  will  be  exhibited  in  the 
Convention  Hall. 


The  following  motion  prevailed:  That  the  thanks 
of  the  Federation  be  extended  to  the  retiring  and  incom- 
ing officers,  for  the  notable  success  they  have  made  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Federation;  and  that  we,  collectively 
and  individually,  and  for  our  clubs,  pledge  our  continued 
and  increased  support  to  the  end  that  the  succeeding 
two  years  may  be  still  more  successful. 

*  *    * 

The  International  Photographic  Exhibition  at  Buda- 
pest, which  was  opened  about  the  end  of  May,  and 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  Kiinstlerhaus,  consists  of 
nearly  six  thousand  pictures,  from  all  quarters  of  the 
earth.  In  all  respects  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
photographic  exhibitions  ever  got  together.  The 
collections  from  America,  England,  Austria,  and  France 
are  much  larger  and  better  than  those  exhibited  at 
Dresden  last  year.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  exhibitions,  a  really  representative  collection  of 
English  professional  photographs  has  been  gotten 
together.  Holland,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Russia, 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Belgium  have  all  sent  well- 
selected,  though  not  large  exhibits.  From  the  German 
empire  nearly  one  thousand  first-class  pictures  have 
been  collected.  The  photographers  of  Hungary  have 
worked  for  almost  two  years  in  order  to  make  their 
own  national  collection  the  strongest  in  the  exhibition. 
The  most  interesting  part  of  this  group  is  formed  by  a 
collection  of  one  hundred  pictures,  gotten  together  by 
the  National  Association  of  Hungarian  Amateur 
Photographers,  the  society  which  originated  and  ar- 
ranged the  exhibition.  This  collection  of  one  hundred 
prints  was  exhibited  in  London  not  long  since,  and 
awakened  great  enthusiasm.  The  opening  of  the  ex- 
hibition was  arranged  to  take  place  later  than  was 
expected,  and  consequently  we  have  not  yet  received 
details,  which,  however,  we  hope  to  publish  in  our 
next  issue.  The  Grand  Duke  Joseph,  the  patron  of 
the  exhibition,  opened  it  in  person. 

*  *     * 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Department 
of  Photography  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  was  held  at  the  Art  Rooms,  174  Montague 
Street,  Brooklyn,  from  April  23  to  April  30.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  prints  were  received  from 
twenty-six  members. 

The  1 9 10  Exhibition  was  on  the  average  better  than 
that  of  1909,  though  few  prints  stood  out  so  prominently. 
The  first  award  and  the  silver  cup  for  group  offered 
by  the  Exhibition  Committee  were  justly  awarded  to 
William  Elbert  MacNaughtan,  who  entered  six  hand- 
coated  platinum  prints.  Second  and  third  awards  for 
groups  went  to  R.  L.  Randall  and  James  E.  Underbill, 
respectively.  Their  entries  were  gum  platinums  and 
gum  prints.  The  jury  asked  permission  to  award 
seven  honorable  mentions,  six  being  the  number  pro- 
vided for.  These  went  to  James  M.  Edsall  for  his 
"Portrait,  Mr.  Westover"  and  "Channel  Workers"; 
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William  T.  Knox,  "Harvest  Days";  Horace  E.  Stout, 
"Frwices";  W.  R.  Thompson,  " Intermezw), "  William 
H.  Zerbe,  "A  Vista,  Momingside  Park, "  and  Richard 
M.Coit,"  Portrait." 

The  ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
(formerly  Wyoming  Valley)  Camera  Club,  May  g  to 
i6,  was  a  successful  one.  For  several  years  ibe  number 
of  accepted  prictures  has  been  limited  and  the  Jury  of 
Selection  has  always  been  such  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  high  standard  this  exhibition  is  equal  to  any 
in  this  country. 

Sadaliichi  Hartmann  (Sidney  Allan)  made  the  selec- 
tion, and  awarded  ten  certificates.  L.  T.  Mead, 
Washington,  D.  C,  was  awarded  two;  Louis  Mendel, 
PeterboTo,  Ontario,  one;  R.  S.  Kauffman,  two;  R.  L. 
Litch,  O.  C.  Hillard,  W.  H.  Evans,  G.  W.  Leach,  Jr., 
S.  H.  Gilbert,  one  each. 

Mr.  Hartman  gave  an  interesting  talk  and  criticism, 
stating  that  there  are  at  the  present  time  three  active 
photographic  bodies  in  the  United  States,  and  he  con. 
sidered  the  Wilkes-Barre  Club  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Hartman  ventured  to  say  this  club  is  too  modest 
in  exploiting  the  excellent  work  done  by  its  members. 
Some  do  not  exhibit  outside  of  the  club  exhibitions. 

The  members  pride  themselves,  however,  that  in  the 
few  attempts  made  for  recognition  they  are  very  suc- 
cessful. Recent  exhibitions  record  the  fact  that  at 
Toronto,  W.  D.  Brodhun  was  awarded  a  silver  medal; 
at  Montreal,  W.  H.  Evans,  Fiisl  Award  in  the  open 
class,  H.  C.  Shepherd,  Honorable  Mention;  at  James- 
town, N.  Y.,  R.  S.  Eaufiman  recrived  two  certificates 
out  of  eight;  at  the  Philadelphia  Wanamaker  Exhibition 
R.  S.  Kauffman  was  awarded  first  in  landscape  and 
second  in  genre,  also  several  honorable  mentions.  The 
club  is  well  represented  at  the  Capitol  Camera  Club 
Exhibition.  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  current  Salon. 


W.  D.  Brodhun  and  R.  S.  KauSman  were  represented 
t  the  IJnked  Ring  and  Royal  Exhibitions  last  winter. 

'The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Trinidad  Camera 
Club  of  Trinidad,  Col.,  was  held  at  the  club  rooms 
May  ii.  The  old  officers  were  reelected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  Walter  Dearden,  president;  W.  L.  Crouch,  vice- 
president;  A.  R.  Allen,  secretary-treasurer.  The  club 
starts  the  new  year  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
especially  in  the  interest  of  the  members,  usually  having 
a  full  attendance  at  every  monthly  meeting.  The  number 
of  members  is  limited  and  membership  in  the  club  is 
at  a  premium. 

The  club  has  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
some  fine  lantern  slides  and  albums  from  The  Missouri 
Camera  Club,  The  Photo-Pictorial isls  of  Racine,  WU., 
and  The  Toledo  Camera  Club. 

Mr.  O.  E.  Aultman  of  the  Trinidad  Club  has  had 
some  of  his  work  accepted  and  hung  in  the  Seventh 
Salon  of  the  Toronto,  Canada,  Camera  Club. 

The  Trinidad  Club  will  be  pleased  to  exchange 
slides  and  prints  with  other  camera  clubs,  the  usual 
rule  of  exchange  to  govern.  Address  the  secretary. 
A.  R.  Allen,  383  W.  Topeka  Ave.,  Trinidad,  Col. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Section 
of  Academy  of  Science  and  Art  of  Pittsburgh  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  May  10,  1910,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year:  O.  C.  Reiter, 
president;  R.  D.  Bruce,  vice-president;  Frank  L.  Miller, 
secretary-treasurer;  Brady  W.  Stewart,  lantern  slide 
director;  H.  F.  Walbridge.  print  director.  Execu- 
tive Committee:  O.  C.  Reiter,  Frank  L.  Miller,  Norman 
S.  Woolridge,  Charies  E.  Minnemeyer,  C.  E.  Postle- 
thwaite. 


wiU  tt  nifptitd  by  a, 
LEXIKON  FUB   PbOTOGRAPHIE   USD  Repkoduktions- 
tEcHStK.    Aon  Professer  G.  H.  Emmerich,  pireklor 
der   Lehr-  und   \'ersuchsanslalt   tiir   Photographie, 
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Chemigraphie.  Lichtdruck  und  (Sravure  zu  Miin- 
Chen.  .^.  Hartleben's  Verlag  in  Wien  und  Leipiig, 
1910.   Two  volumes  paper,  $4. 

The  literature  of  photography  has  received  a  com- 
mendable addition  in  this  most  valuable  work,  produced 


by  the  well-known  director  of  the  Photographic  Institute 
at  Munich,  Dr.  Emmerich.  He  has  had  collaborators, 
a  long  list  of  well-known  workers  in  photographic 
science,  the  names  of  many  of  whom  are  known  the 
world  over.  The  work  covers  the  whole  field  of  photog- 
raphy, and  is  arranged  as  a  dictionary,  both  technical 
and  biographical .  Almost  one  thousand  pages  of  closely 
printed  text  are  needed  to  cover  the  subject.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  list  the  whole  field,  but  a  few  of  the 
subjects  taken  at  random  are  The  Studio  and  Its  Con- 
struction, The  Bromide  Processes,  Photographic  Optics, 
Electricity  in  Photography,  Landscape  Photographv, 
Instantaneous  Photography,  etc.  In  the  scientific  field 
we  note  articles  on  Telephotography,  Balloon,  Color, 
X-Ray,  Legal,  Astronomical,  Meteorological,  Botanical 
and  Zoological  Photography,  Micro-photography, 
Moving  Pictures.  Further  interesting  articles  are  on 
the  Law  of  Copyright,  Photographic  Instruction, 
History  of  Photography,  Photographic  Exhibitions, 
Blue  Printing,  Kinemetography,  Photo-engraving, 
Photograviure,  etc.  Almost  all  living  photographers  of 
any  note  are  given  biographical  notice.  The  work  is 
illustrated  by  three  hundred  and  sixty  text  illustrations, 
and  thirty-six  plates,  many  of  which  are  double-  and 
triple-fold  sheets.  The  only  work  which  has  hitherto 
appeared,  to  which  this  can  be  compared,  is  Woodbury's 
Encyclopedic  Dictionary,  long  unobtainable,  and  this 
new  German  encyclopedia  should  prove  a  most  valuable 
reference  book  to  every  earnest  student  of  photography. 

*  *     * 

The    Agfa    Book    of    Photographic    Formulae. 

Edited  by  George  L.  Barrows,  published  by  the 

Berlin  Aniline  Works,  213-15  Water  Street,  New 

York,  1 910.     Price,  50  cents. 

This  book  of  formulas  has  been  compiled  by  Mr. 
Barrows  in  order  to  enable  the  users  of  developing 
chemicals  carefully  and  properly  to  prepare  solutions, 
which  will  give  satisfactory  results  with  any  make  of 
plates  or  papers.  The  formulas  have  been  collected 
from  the  various  manufacturers,  and  may  be  relied 
upon,  therefore,  as  suitable  for  the  plates,  papers,  and 
films  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  book  is  most 
thoroughly  prepared  and  attractively  arranged,  and 
gives  information  which  is  indispensable  to  any  photog- 
rapher. In  addition  to  the  developing  formulas,  which 
include  those  for  every  variety  of  work  of  this  nature, 
there  is  a  selection  of  miscellaneous  formulas,  and  a 
table  of  weights  and  measures.  A  number  of  pages  are 
provided  for  memoranda  and  additional  recipes.  While 
the  book  was  intended  to  be  sold  for  50  cents,  the  pub- 
lishers advise  us  that  they  will  furnish  a  copy  to  any 
of  our  readers  who  will  send  10  cents  in  stamps  or 
coin,  and  a  label  from  any  package  of  Agfa  photo- 
graphic chemicals. 

*  *     * 

Modern  Telephotography.  By  Capt.  Owen  Wheeler. 
New  York,  George  Murphv,  1910.     Price,  75  cents. 


The  author  of  this  book  is  the  editor  of  the  Telephoto 
Quarterly,  and  one  of  the  recognized  authorities  of  the 
world  on  this  subject,  consequently  it  goes  without 
saying  that  his  book  on  the  subject,  while  concise,  is 
thorough  and  satisfying.  It  gives  the  information, 
and  all  the  information,  which  is  needful  for  satisfactory 
and  successful  photography.  The  illustrations  are 
interesting,  and  of  great  merit,  showing  well  the  possi- 
bilities of  working  with  modem  lenses  in  this  field. 

Hf      *      Hf 

Annuario  1910  Della  FoTOGRAFiA.     Dr.  A.  Rossi. 

II   Corriere   Fotografico,   Milan,    1910.     Price,   80 

cents. 

Although  Italian  photography  has  not  made  much 
impression  on  the  world  until  recently,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing interest  in  this  subject,  as  in  every  other,  in  the  now 
progressive  peninsula.  Several  important  photographic 
journals  are  published,  and  one  of  them  produces  this 
year-book,  of  which  the  second  number  is  reviewed 
herewith.  It  contains  some  interesting  original  articles, 
one  on  lenses,  one  on  hunting  with  the  camera,  one  on 
physical  development,  and  one  on  the  beauties  of  nature. 
Then  follow  a  series  of  tables,  a  list  of  camera  clubs, 
and  magazines,  a  review  of  new  processes  proposed  in 
1909,  a  list  of  important  articles  published  in  periodicals, 
and  a  review  of  photographic  productions  of  European 
firms  during  the  year.  The  appendix  contains  a  list 
of  all  the  photographic  dealers  in  Italy. 

Hf      Hf      * 

Das  Lebende  Lichtbild.    Von  F.  Paul  Liesegang. 

Leipzig,  Ed.  Liesegang's  Verlag,  1910.    Price,  $1. 

Owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  motion 
picture  theaters  in  all  civilized  countries,  there  exists  a 
widespread  desire  to  know  how  such  pictures  are  pro- 
duced. This  book  is  intended  as  a  simple  introduction 
to  kineometography.  It  shows  the  construction  of  the 
motions,  and  discusses  the  various  applications  in 
theater,  lecture,  and  scientific  purposes.  As  the  author 
is  thoroughly  experienced  in  motion-picture  work,  he 
has  treated  the  subject  adequately,  and  we  can  commend 
his  work  to  all  readers  of  German. 

*     *     Hf 

With  the  Camera.  —  Notes  from  the  Illinois  College 
of  Photography  and  the  Bissell  College  of  Photo- 
engraving, Effingham,  III.  The  government  of  Guate- 
mala, C.  A.,  through  its  consul  at  New  Orleans,  has 
just  placed  a  student,  Mr.  Georges  Saenz,  with  the 
Bissell  Colleges  for  a  complete  course  in  plain  engraving 
and  three-color  work.  On  completing  the  course  he 
will  take  charge  of  a  bureau  of  engraving  for  his  home 
government.  Mr.  Manzanilla  of  1908  who  was  sent 
to  learn  the  engraving  work  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment has  charge  of  a  similar  department  in  Yucatan. 
Mr.  Clarence  Weed,  demonstrator  for  the  Eastman 
Company,  spent  a  day  at  the  college  last  month  demon- 
strating his  company's  products.  He  also  gave  a  very 
interesting  lecture  in  the  evening  at  the  College  Camera 
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Club.  An  enormous  new  transformer  has  been  installed 
at  the  Bissell  C<rflege  of  Pholo-engraving,  lo  transform 
the  powerful  electric  current  used  for  the  arc  lights  of 
the  operating  department.  Mr.  E.  S.  Magee,  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  has  returned  to  the  college  after  a  month's 
absence,  and  hopes  lo  be  able  to  finish  his  course  without 
further  inlemiption,  his  brother  having  kindly  volun- 
teered to  stay  home  and  tend  the  slock  and  the  chickens 
and  do  the  chores  in  addition  to  his  job  of  mayoring 
the  smoky  burg. 

We  are  notified  by  J.  F.  Adams,  455  Washington 
Street,  Buffalo,  N.  V.,  that  on  June  i  his  store  was 
robbed  of  a  number  of  Cooke,  Zeiss,  Goerz,  Ross,  and 
other  lenses,  Kodaks,  Century,  and  Premo  cameras. 
Any  reader  to  whom  such  goods  are  offered  al  a  sus- 
piciously low  price  is  requested  to  notify  the  police  of 
his  town  and  wire  Mr.  Adams  at  once. 

How  AND  Whv  in  Photography  is  the  title  of  a 
useful  and  altiactive  booklet  jusi  issued  by  Messrs. 
Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co.  They  advise  us  that  they 
will  supply  a  copy  free  to  any  of  our  readers  who  will 
address  them  at  35  West  33d  Street,  New  York. 

The  Iupbrial  Handbook  is  an  annual  issued  every 
year  by  the  Imperial  Dry  Plate  Co.,  and  the  issue  for 
1910  has  just  been  received  by  the  American  agent,  G. 
GeDnert,  New  York  and  Chicago.  The  book  is  not 
theory,  but  actual  facts  collected  from  the  experience 
of  makers  and  users.  One  of  the  useful  features  is  an 
article  on  errors  in  exposure  and  development,  accom- 
panied with  nine  negatives  on  tis.sue  paper,  showing  the 
various  possible  variations  in  exposure  and  develop- 
ment. This  feature  should  be  of  very  great  value  to 
every  amateur.  Among  the  many  other  articles,  all  of 
which  we  have  not  space  to  list,  are  Winter  Photog- 
raphy, Holiday  Photography,  Home  Portraiture,  Tank 
Development,  Latitude,  Common  Faults  in  Negatives. 
etc.  The  book  will  be  sent  absolutely  free  to  any  of 
OUT  readers  who  may  write  for  it.  Please  mention 
American  Fhotogbapbv  when  writing. 

The  J.  M.  Hamhtos  Camera  Co.,  Waterloo,  la., 
are  making  a  tine  of  cameras  which  are  excellent  in 
finish  and  construction,  as  well  as  moderate  in  price. 
Among  them  is  one  for  post-cards,  making  negatives 
which  will  completely  cover  the  card,  requiring  no 
masks,  — a  great  saving  in  lime  and  labor.  The  firm 
will  f>e  glad  to  send  its  descriptive  catalogue  on  request. 

The  Bausch&Lomb  Optical  Co..  Rochester,  N'.Y., 
want  every  one  interested  in  high-grade  lenses  to  reieive 
a  copy  of  their  new  photographic  catalogue.  It  is  the 
handsomest  one  they  have  ever  sent  out,  which  is  saying 
much,  for  their  literature  is  all  distinctly  high  class. 
The  cover  is  simple,  dignified,  and  artistic  as  that  of  a 
photographic  lens  catalogue  should  l»e.  The  l-no'<  i^i 
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carefully  designed,  well  printed,  and  contains  many 
interesting  reproductions  which  illustrate  the  qualities 
of  their  lenses  and  accessory  apparatus.  There  is  much 
useful  information,  such  a.i  a  glossary  of  photographic 
terms,  tables  showing  angle  of  view,  depth  of  focus, 
exposure  and  shutter  speeds,  which  add  greatly  to  its 

It  can  be  procured  by  writing  the  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Co.,  mentioning  Amewcan  Photography,  or 
from  dealers  in  photographic  supplies. 

We  show  here  a  cut  of  the  No.  O  Graphic  Camera, 
made  by  the  Folmcr  &  Schwing  Division,  which  was 
omitted  in  the  make-up  of  Mr.  Stiles'  article.  The  cut 
shows  the  neat  appearance  and  compactness  of   this 


excellent  instrument,  which  has  proved  so  popular 
ever  since  its  introduction  that  the  factory  has  not  yet 
lieen  able  to  catch  up  with  the  demand. 

The  following  letter  from  James  A.  Sinclair  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Haymarket,  London,  S.  W..  lo  Elliott  &  Sons, 
Ltd..  Bamet.  the  well-known  plate  makers,  speaks  for 
■■self:  —  "  14th  March.  .910, 

Dear  Sirs,  —  We  enclose  herewith  a  print  from 
negative  taken  in  the  Haymarket  to-day  by  our  Mr. 
Sinclair,  and  it  will  be  of  interest  to  your  firm.  The 
plate  is  from  batch  No.  2401.  and  was  supplied  for  the 
Southern  Cross  Antarctic  Expedition,  which  was  fitted 
out  by  Sir  George  Newnes,  Bart.,  in  1898.  These  plates 
were  left  in  the  Antarctic  by  Mr.  Ixiuis  Bemacchi. 
F.  R.  G,  S.,  and  were  found  by  him  during  the  voj-ageof 
tSe  "Discovery"  under  Captain  Scott,  R.  N.  These 
plates  were  handed  lo  us  by  Mr.  Bernacchi  on  the 
return  of  Captain  Scott's  expedition,  and  were  mislaid 
until  to-day,  when  we  tried  them  with  the  enclosed 
results.  Notwithstanding  that  they  are  twelve  years  old, 
and  have  made  two  journeys  through  the  tropics,  and 
been  kept  for  a  prolonged  period  in  the  .Antarctic  at  a 
tem|)erature  sometimes  as  low  as  40^  P..  all  but  ll-.e 
extreme  edges  are  in  |)erfect  condition. 

\ours  faithfully. 

per  James  A.  Sinclair  &  Co. 
(Signed.)  James  A.  Sinclair." 


A  New  Home  for  Schering  &  Glatz.  —  After 
forty-three  years  of  uninterrupted  business  in  the  same 
section  of  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City,  first  at  the 
corner  of  Maiden  Lane  and  William  Street  (the  site 
of  the  present  Royal  Building),  subsequently  at  No.  52, 
at  No.  55,  and  since  1898  at  No.  58,  the  firm  of  Schering 
&  Glatz  announce  their  removal  on  July  i,  to  the 
five-story  building  at  No.  150-152  Maiden  Lane. 

This  building,  which  was  acquired  last  year  by  the 
now  sole  proprietor  of  the  firm,  Mr.  C.  F.  Stiefel,  is 
at  present  being  thoroughly  remodeled,  and  upon 
completion  will  be  entirely  occupied  by  Schering  & 
Glatz. 

To  our  older  readers,  the  Schering  Chemical  Works, 
of  which  Schering  &  Glatz  are  the  sole  U.  S.  repre- 
sentatives, will  be  best  known  as  the  original  manu- 
facturers of  Pyro  developer;  while  old  and  young, 
professionals  and  amateurs  alike,  who  have  not  as 
yet  become  acquainted  with  the  more  recent  photo- 
graphic specialties  of  this  progressive  concern,  are 
invited,  when  in  the  city,  to  view  the  enlarged  photo- 
graphic department  of  Schering  &  Glatz  or  to  write 
for  information.  «    41     41 

Fargo,  N.  D.,  May  2,  1910. 
To  the  Tr-\de:  —  We  hereby  wish  to  announce  that 
we  have  this  day  purchased  the  entire  stock  and  busi- 
ness formerly  owned  by  the  Multiscope  &  Film  Co. 
of  Fargo,  N.  D.  We  shall  continue  the  business  in 
the  future  the  same  as  in  the  past,  and  our  endeavor 
will  be  to  make  improvements  wherever  possible  and 
give  customers  the  same  prompt  and  careful  attention 
as  has  been  accorded  them  in  the  past.  Our  Minne- 
apolis office  will,  of  course,  remain  the  same  as  before; 
however,  it  will  be  of  special  benefit  to  the  photog- 
raphers in  this  territory  to  have  their  orders  filled  at 
our  Fargo  branch,  and  in  this  way  receive  their  goods 
more  promptly,  and  at  a  great  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  transportation  charges.  Our  experience  in 
supplying  the  photographer  with  his  needs  is  well 
known,  and  we  can  assure  the  trade  that  our  line  of 
goods  will  be  kept  fresh  and  up-to-date,  and  with  our 
strictly  Anti-Trust  policy  we  will  furnish  you  with 
the  BEST  of  everything  at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 
The  Fargo  office  will  remain  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  E.  W.  Schultz.  We  thank  you  for  the  patronage 
and  favors  extended  to  our  predecessors  in  Fargo,  and 
trust  that  the  same  kindly  feeling  will  continue  through 
these  changes.  Soliciting  a  share  of  your  business,  and 
thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  orders  you  may  favor 

us  with,  we  are  ,,       ^_  , 

'  Very  truly  yours. 

Northern  Photo  Supply  Co. 
*    *    * 

George  Murphy,  Inc.,  57  East  9th  Street,  New 
York,  have  just  issued  their  1910-1911  complete  cata- 
logue. This  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of  photographic 
materials.  Send  10  cents  (for  postage)  with  your  name 
and  address  for  one  of  these  catalogues. 


The  photographer  who  is  looking  for  a  first-class 
universal  camera  at  a  moderate  price,  fitted  with  an 
anastigmat  lens  and  rapid  shutter,  is  strongly  advised 
to  inspect  the  Sylvar  camera  offered  by  G.  Gennert, 
New  York  and  Chicago.  We  have  recently  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  some  speed  photographs  taken 
with  this  camera,  and  were  much  interested  in  the  great 
rapidity,  depth  of  focus,  and  excellent  perspective  pro- 
duced with  the  between-lens  shutter,  with  which  this 
camera  is  fitted.  The  camera  itself  is  very  light, 
finely  constructed  with  every  possible  movement  for 
hand  and  stand  work,  has  a  long  extension  with  an 
automatic  arm  to  prevent  the  bellows  sagging,  and  is, 
in  app)earance,  very  handsome.  When  closed  it  is  so 
compact  as  to  fit  the  coat  pocket  snugly,  and  is  not 
more  obtrusive  than  an  ordinary  cigar  case.  To  supple- 
ment this,  twelve  plate  holders  can  be  carried  in  the 
opposite  pocket  without  any  inconvenience.  One  may 
thus  go  out  equipped  for  anything  that  may  come  along , 
whether  it  be  a  dark  interior  or  an  automobile  race, 
and  gain  admission  to  reserved  enclosures  without 
exciting  suspicion  of  being  a  photographer.  The  price 
of  the  camera  complete,  with  film  pack  adapter  and 
plate  holder,  is  only  $60,  and  we  are  assured  on  reliable 
authority  that  many  of  the  newspaper  men  in  the 
larger  cities  are  using  this  camera  exclusively  for  their 
newspaper  work,  —  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  camera 
will  do  all  and  more  than  the  manufacturers  claim  for 

it. 

♦  ♦    41 

Ralph  Harris  &  Co.,  26  Bromfield  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  have  taken  over  the  American  agency  for  the 
Euryplan  anastigmat,  manufactured  in  Germany  by 
Schulze  &  Billerbeck.  This  is  a  lens  of  the  latest  and 
most  luminous  construction,  and  for  its  merits  was 
awarded  a  silver  medal  at  the  Dresden  exhibition  last 
year.  It  is  made  in  three  series,  working  respectively 
at  f.  6.8,  f.  5.6,  f .  4.5,  and  we  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that 
the  work  produced  by  it  is  of  great  excellence.  Full 
information  will  be  furnished  on  request  by  Messrs. 

Ralph  Harris  &  Co. 

*  *    * 

The  1 910  Premo  catalogue  has  reached  us,  as  usual, 
a  model  piece  of  bookmaking,  printed  in  two  colors, 
excellently  illustrated,  and  attractively  decorated.  It 
catalogues  the  entire  list  of  Premo  goods,  and  shows 
conclusively  the  advantages  of  the  film  pack  system  of 
operation.  It  may  be  had  at  all  Kodak  dealers,  or 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

The  1 910  Ansco  catalogue  proves  that  photography 
is  a  settled  fact.  It  assumes  that  every  one  should  be 
interested  in  photography,  and  proceeds  to  show  tlie 
kinds  of  goods  of  which  a  choice  is  offered  to  intending 
purchasers.  It  lists  shutters,  cameras,  films,  papers,  and 
chemicals.  It  can  be  had  from  any  Ansco  dealer,  or 
will  be  mailed  on  request  to  any  of  our  readers. 
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Prinls  for  criticism  Mtider  this  heading  should  bt  sent  la  Frank  R.  Fraprte,  6  Beacon  Siretl,  Boston,  htass. 

Only  ant  by  each  reader  can  be  criliciied  each  month.     Prints  are  nal  returned 

C^trr  criticism.     An  asterisk  indicates  thai  the  print  is  reprodttctd. 


•680.     O.  C.  GUils. — "'  Tht  Book,"    This  ponrail  is  BicrUcnl 

S86. 

Jobs  Ai.kmni.^ 

sei-eial 

defects.     It  was  . 

n^ke  the  hightsl  light  IhB  ribbon  on  Ihe  hat,  u  a  lilUt  more  light 

so  that 

could,  with  .dvanUw  ''»« l«™  dirtcled  on  Iht  iace.  The  Lighting 

legs  and  feet  app< 

is  vetT  subdued,  ind  a  little  more  briUiancy  in  thf  nenative  and  print 

with  the  body.    In 

»™ld  have  made  .  sotwwhat  mor.  plea»i<g  rrsult. 

Ml,    Thm.>nHay»aid.  —  "ColdWiilerCiinwo."   Ofthetwo 

parallel 

.  but  slope.    In  th. 

prinii  of  the  saint  sibiecl.  one  on  catfa-n  and  me  on  (pcciil  gu- 

either  t 

hrough  printing  o. 

ligbt  paper,  which  you  eocU*.  you  eould  n«  hesiUK  b  dedding 

o.-er^fe' 

L-elopmenlDlthenr, 

ing  in  drtai]  in  all  the  high  lighlMUld  11  il  wrru  ptmled  a  little  deeper 

the  rtadows  would  be  W  black.    On  the  other  hud.  the  special 

print,  while  Mill  somewhat  contrasty.  gives  a  much  moee  aatiaUctory 

impresaon  o!  the  Ktne.    This  woodl.nd  inwrior  i>  rather  loo  con- 

fused and  crowded  1o  nuke  a  wholly  pl»«ng  picture.    A  simple 

subject  with  lewer  obiecU  to  catch  the  eye  would  make  a  more 

682.    CLIIPOsnKtai:.  — "PlayBali."    We  do  not  wholly  admire 

and  lakes  the  atlenlion  away  torn  Uie  subiect,  whUe  it  has  no 

natural  relation  to  any  possible  sill*r.    Vou  should  have  plunl 

your  Gunera  a  little  lower  to  get  ui  more  sfBce  at  the  bottom,  while 

■1  the  lop  you  have  o»r«  than  is  necesiiiy.   The  picturr  is  apparently 

683.    J.KiiEic,--B;diinilbeFire-"   This  picture  ot.  fireman 

b  ironl  of  a  pair  of  boilers  is  well  done,  consideiinn  the  difficulties 

of  the  subject.    Ten  seconds  is  a  long  time  (or  a  man  to  hold  a  pose 

before  a  red-hot  fire,  and  bena  we  cannot  complab.  if  the  tialil 

arm  .haws  n  litUe  motion.    It  seems  to  us  that  the  pose  would  have 

been  slighlly  betler  if  the  arms  bad  been  dirrcled  iorward  toward 

the  lunuice,  instead  of  backwanl. 

the  top  ol  the  fence  does  nol  help  the  picture  in  the  least,  and  could 

all  be  cut  off.    This  would  involve  sacrifidog  a  lUtle.  aay  an  inch 

bom  each  end,  leaving  an  upright  panel.    The  eiposure  sn-ms  to 

be  about  tight,  but  devcloptneol  was  appatendy  pushed  a  little  bit 

too  far,  judging  from  .he  lack  of  detaU  in  the  while  dresses. 

c  interested.    The  only 


bring  held  behind  the  back. 
but  we  should  prefer  to  sec 
than  behind.    Trimming  1  b. 
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SSO.    THE  BOOK 


O.  C  GILLES 


the  (Sect  of  dawn  doe*  Dot  !■ 

H4.     H.  H.  BiooEi.  — ' 

paper  hu  U)0  mu^  light  in 


htvi  nude  a  iioai  portnit. 

•S9S.  B.  A.  PoELEii.  —  Your  print  of  the  twd  chOdien  shoiri 
good  expoHiR  and  ledmical  work,  and  makes  a  veir  interesing 
uroup.  We  would  prefer.  hDwetn.  to  >ee  Uiis  Irimmcd  square  and 
not  in  [he  ova]  shape  whidi  Jon  have  adopted,  ai  the  figures  seem 
romewhal  too  large  for  the  )pUB  in  which  Ihcy  an  diiilayed. 

S9S,  L,  A.  Hudson.  —  "Leo."  We  do  not  find  it  neccsuty 
tnuyvecy  much  u  ID  the  technical  detaila  of  your  woik.  Youaeem 
La  have  roastered  theH  very  thorougfily  and  the  very  full  sheet  on 


aKare  of  the  pouiUi 
this,  otmost 


ace.  Ofcouiae 


lalilel 


<t  that  if  the  baby  ha^  nni  sttelched 
far  it  might  have  been  better.  The  foreshortened  ha 
licularty  pleasing.  Your  reflector  hu  also  thrown  a  I 
light  nn  the  legs,  which  abould  not  be  »  3tniB|^>-  illumi 
wise  we  on  uv  litde  which  would  hdp  y ou. 
E97.    Jakes  D.  Daeiow.  -- "Cousins. 


.  Other- 


3  THE  D.MSIES  GEO.  .A.  N^ELSON 


t  seenu  to  be  about  a-^  good 
could  expect  at  this  spot.    The  picture  would  THobahly  be 

e  duck  merely  "happenoi  to  be  present."  perhaps  ynu  were 


good  record, 
d  there  is  little  to  ay  atioul  II.  The  attitude  of  the  younji  man 
ptobvbly  chancteristic,  but  for  preservation  we  would  suppose 
might  prefer  a  little  less  careless  altitude.  The  background  also 
a  little  dark,  and  if  the  figurei  hul  stoHl  s  little  farther  away  troni 
z  rocks,  they  would  have  been  aomewbat  clEaipr, 

'    This  prinl  is  too 


tlodovc 


thereby  n 

figures.  »de  by  dde,  of  the  same  importance,  do  not  compose  well. 
In  a  uroup  of  two.  one  of  (be  figures  should  always  be  higher  or 
lower,  in  front  or  b^ind  the  other.    The  eiposure  was  not  quite 

i89,     R,  D,  Akhsteono.  — "The  Farmyatd."    This  is  an  inier- 

fnim  the  top,  thereby  reducing  (be  aiDount  of  blank  white  sky- 
This  bare  sky  and  the  heavy  shadows  are  evidence  of  under^xpo^ie 
and  over-development, 

S90.     R.  E.  HEmmcE,  —  The  lechnical  work  on  ^-out  unBamrd 

chosen  this  lubiecl.  The  fallen  log  and  the  bare,  slraigbl  tree  trunk 
do  tut  offer  to  the  average  observer  anything  of  piriiculor  interests 
but  if  you  desired  a  record  of  this  particular  spot  for  some  purpose 

•S9I.  Geo.  A.  SiLsON.  — "Among  the  Daisies."  This  is  an 
excellent  print  in  every  respect.  The  technical  work  could  not  be 
improved,  and  io  arrangement  the  picture  is  ver>  pleasing.  The 
foregiDund.a  field  of  flowery  is  verypfetty.  and  leads  the  eye  up  to 
the  object  of  mterest,  —  the  woman  plucking  flowers  in  the  middle 
distance.    The  background  of  mountains  is  also  interesting,  atui  the 

SK.  A.  L.  Castle. —"In  Great  Grandmother's  Dress."  Your 
negative  had  far  loo  much  exposure,  in  consequence  of  which  (he 
-development  was  prematurely  stopped,  and  you  have  a  thilk.  weak 
negative,  which  makes  a  dark,  flat  print    Proper  eiposure  would 


£83.     E.C.AiiES,  — "Long's  Peal 


'  Intheea 


Hning  light 


B,  A.  POELKER 


(bat  you  may  wrU  tvpruudofr 

600.    W.H.S.  — "WoolFmiihlw."   This  ptinl  shows  Ihc  purr, 
while  sky  and  the  dcnx  bisck  shadows,  which  tcU  of  [accrd  dvvrlop- 

water  in  (he  drvriopcr,  or  a  softrr  worltinfl  dtvcloper^  wLU  jffodufe 
you  more  satisfaclory  prinls-    This  would  be  improved  by  prinlinK 

•Ml.    E.   B.   Collins. —  "Lois.' 


.    The  I 


I  and  unci 


slnincdt  and  the  UlUe  ftiil's  atlilude  speaks  nf  sbrinliins  mode^y. 

have  rendered   necessary  considerable  ivry  obvious  hand   work. 
This  and  the  fact  that  the  print  you  sent  was  badly  blistered  operated 


of  t) 


nightgown  i 


602.  E.C.W.Y.  — "A  Youlhlul  Coquette."  This  is  an  inti 
esling  portrait  of  a  cunning  child.  It  is.  however,  very  badly  spac 
on  the  print.  About  ]  of  an  inch  should  be  trimmed  oB  the  ti 
and  a  lillle  from  the  back,  leaving  rather  mnce  space  in  front  of  t 
head  than  behind  it.  The  vifcnelting  at  the  botlom  b>  to  our  m'an 
unpleaiing.  and  you  would  have  done  Ear  better  had  you  left  l 
print  as  it  was  taken.    The  dark  ma.ss  of  hair  with  nothing  at  I 


1  froi 


better 

Uaake 

.    As  the  print  now  stands,  it  could  be  materiaUy  improve 

byirin 

ming  U  inches  from  the  lop,  I  of  an  itKh  from  each  ad 

and  SOI 

nelhing  from  the  bollom. 

«04. 

Miss  M,  A,  CoHifln<.-"Studr-Chiid's  Head.  '    The  poi 

and  a 

tangcmcnl  of  the  brad  are  interesting,  but  the  backgroun 

this  group,  instead  of  ix 


iakWiatt.  — "The  Farmyard."  Th 
scellaneous  objccls  to  be  really  a  thing 
umber  pile,  and  the  sleeping  hog  till  uj 

e  foreground  show  that 


a  good  tcchni 


eitteme  foreground,  the 
idea  of  their  real  bea 
a1  photo^iraph  if  you 


W7.  H.  C.  Shaw.  — Your  litlle  lam 
Blmosfdieric  quality  and  rather  pleasing  ar 
suggest,  however*  that  you  try  to  bring  th 
lufTgrouDd.  and  effect  ihis  by  irinuning  od  i 
I  of  an  inch  above  the  line  of  the  distant  u 
428 


le  shadow  aide  would 


fi09.  A,  T,  Pavkek.  —  The  portrait  of  a  baby  is  properiy  exposed, 
and  a  good  snap-shot.  ProbiMy  the  picture  would  fUeit  the  parenls 
better,  however,  if  the  baby's  mouth  were  closed,  possibly  a  difficult 

photographing  young  children. 

can]  of  faim  ma- 


610.    Caul  A.  AKDE.SON. 

-  While  this  pot 

inery  is  probably  the  kind 

f  print  which  pie 

uld  strive  10  get 

cturcs.    Jet  black  shadows 

md  pure  white  sk 

pn-ienl  nature,  and  by  usin 

do  of  paper,  you 

and  pleasing- 

•Bll.    FsED  E.  CauM.- 

"Good   Morning 

tie  baby  picture  Dbt.iined  h 

onorablc  mention 

612.    MissMav  Williamson. —  "Will 
Thi.^  is  a  most  interesting  grtnip  of  childi 
a  good  background.    I'he  light,  however,  c 
ing  patches  of  brilliant  Illumination  here  and 
The  res 


u  take  Our  lecture  1 
well  placed  and  wi 
unfonunatelv,  tbroi 


rs  the  accen 
leil,  dividin- 


n  thci 


5»9.    THE  BKOOK  - 


FORMAL  O.  HANNA 


till.     GOOD  MORNINO 


SIS.    J.  Funk  Cmm,  liLD.  — "Al  Hoiim"  b  In  Ua,  i  rtcy 

ploskg  piclun.  uid  11  Ihc  ncculion  ven  cquid  to  Ihe  aauzptloii, 
would  be  >  verr  Utnoive  bit.  It  uflcn,  however,  (nxn  the  loo 
conunoD  fault  of  chalkincu.  All  the  white  dn«H  ue  wholly  Isckbii 
b  delul,  (Dd  the  r^clure  is  bird  when  it  ihould  be  loft.  Tbr 
UtlUICEnleill  of  the  Cva  prindpal  G| 
the  spirit  of  thr  diDdiab  plAjr  mod 

DQ  the  porch,  however,  is  too  uiteat  on  Ihe  amen  instead  of  on  the 
action  ■oing  on  in  IraDt  of  them.    A  lillle  more  exposure  would  have 

ei4.  Mts.  H.  E.  CALDEKWDon.  — -'Oui  for  *  Ljitk."  Thii 
toBen  10  an  eitreme  degm  tmn  the  previdenl  Uult  oj  over-develop* 
menl.  ProbaUr  70a  have  a  nefalive  with  clear  gUsa  shadows  and 
absolutely  opaqne  high  lights,  one  which  toohs  brilliut  and  sparlding 
to  the  eye.  but  which  ii  is  almost  impossible  to  print  saiL-'facIorily. 
Your  print  is  white  paper  almost  all  over,  with  a  few  jet  black 
shadows  here  and  there.  Give  more  exposure,  usinf  a  aofl  worliing 
developer,  dilute  «  as  to  require  long  deveiopcnenl,  and  print  on  a 
softer  grade  of  gaslight  paper. 

BIB.  J.  H.Srocnos.  —  "  Water  Babies."  This  is  an  cicjllenl 
I^ctuR  of  child  life,  chanclerislic  and  truthful.  As  a  conposilion, 
honeirer.  it  suffers  from  two  groupM  symmetiicHlly  spaced,  uid  oJ 
almost  equal  importance,  ^liilf  there  is  a  logical  connecLian  between 
them,  this  is  not  exivessed  in  the  line^  of  the  picture,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  by  dividing  this  in  the  middle,  you  would  get  two 


021    CHUMS  LLOYD 

filO.  H.  S.  Ddnniko.  —This  nruumed  print  of  a  mill  pond 
with  a  little  village  behind  it,  the  whole  with  the  background  of  high 
wooded  hills,  is  interestingly  entuiged,  and  you  mijrhl  get  a  very 
alttarlive  picture  ben.  This  print,  however,  ll  considecubly  out  ol 
locus,  or  else  the  camera  was  moved  during  the  eiposure,  possUilr 

prrsent  in  various  pans  ol  Ihe  picture.  The  prinl  b  undec-pcinted, 
und  Ihe  toiling  proiMS  has  removed  some  of  the  delails  which  would 
be  present  il  you  had  printed  longer.  On  the  whole,  this  is  a  i-cry 
interesting  picture,  if  properiy  ]?inted, 

am.  A.D.RicE,Jr.  —  "Brldgeoi-erSalt  Creek,"  As  we  have 
liTquenlly  ststed,  we  do  not  think  that  an  iron  bridge,  such  as  this, 
is  a  particularly  inlereslhig  object  to  photograph.    You  did  wisely 


:e,  rather  too  long  to  successfully  sti 
wateHall  is  a  very  difficul 


er  truthfully  enough  La  make  a  hrst 
17.  Amos  J.  Belleti.  —  Your  nej 
pariiculaily  well  adapled  lo  printing 


a  comtnned  bath,  which  was  exl 
The  urungement  is  pleasing  and  ii 
negative  and  could  make  a  belter  p 


made-    This  fall 
live  rendered  the 


818.  C.  W.  CaAMirs.  — "The  Spring."  This  prinl  is  far  too 
chalky,  much  of  which  is  due  m  this  pariicular  instance  to  under, 
priming.  You  took  the  paper  from  the  prinling-frnme  too  juod,  and 
longer  time  would  have  given  you  more  aalisfactory  results.  The 
yellow  stains  are  apparenUy  caused  by  not  immcraing  Ihe  paper  in 
the  toning  solution  completely  at  Srst.  (137.     PRINTING  BY  LAMP  LIGHT 

43° 


m  fcttitig  nme  dbUnte  from  Ibe  bridge,  thenby  rnlnimlang  iu 
imponuce  in  ihc  Undicipe.  Evm  9a,  Ihe  ircUngulu  lines  ue 
huil  uid  uncomptomlsing,  and  take  timy  fnmi  Ihe  intamt  of  the 
•cent.  Olbovisa,  ihe  amngcnienl  of  iha  print  is  fooi,  and  the 
technical  work  b  exccUenL 

•Ml,  M.  CoL«.  —  Your  picture o(  an  Inleriw  fa  welllaken  and 
much  more  interesting  thin  Ibe  nutority  of  such  piclom  which 

halation  in  the  windows,  and  have  also  suctessfuUr  lighted  the  daik 
recesses  of  the  comers.  The  carving  and  painting  are  well  pormyed- 
ThcK  being  your  own  wort,  as  well  ai  the  pboloaraphy,  we  must 

822.  Waltfh  I.  Dbown.  — "Reflections."  This  is  a  rather 
intereiting  i^ctiue,  especially  io  tbi-  foreground.  The  Imes  of  the 
trees,  however,  slope  loo  much,  and  Iheir  refiections  converging  Io 
them  malie  ratbei  unlonuuate  angles.  The  nrong  vertical  on  the 
left  of  the  picture  in  edition  with  these  angles  makev  a  niher  un- 
graceful tiiangle. 

883.  Oii>-Ei  FaAKTI.  — Your  picture  ol  Ihe  two  children  has 
leveraJ  defects,  tn  the  bnt  [dace  you  have  got  loo  near  them  with 
your  camera,  the  result  being  both  that  Ibey  are  out  of  focua  and 

eipDscd.  and  Ihe  mull  is  chalky  whilfc,  and  dmac  black  shadows. 

•82).  Lumi  Shannon.  — ■■Chunu."  This  a  an  eicelleni 
snap-shot,  well  eiposed.  well  placed,  and  inleresting.  It  scemi  Io  u^ 
however,  th»t  if  the  two  youngsters  were  interested  in  the  dog,  and 
not  in  some  objecl  al  a  distance,  the  picture  would  make  a  rather 
more  pleasant  imprewon  on  [he  beholder. 

'626.  BdidcitHahiisok.  — ■'The  aay  Molder."  This  is  a 
very  good  photognph  taken  uulec  difficult  circumstances.  The  ill- 
lighted  faclay  with  it>  bright  windows  natotally  shows  an  eilreme 
nmge  of  contrail.  You  have  a  litde  halation  about  Ihe  windows  and 
rather  too  dense  shadows  io  Ibe  far  corners,  but  these  are  probably 
unamidablc.  and  the  interest  is  concentrated  on  the  workmao  who 
isbuadinghiiErealcylinderoutDtday.  We  do  nol  Ihmk  the  second 
ligiire  al  the  right  helps  in  the  oompoution,  and  would  suggest 

626.  EkwmMAiiTY.- Your  piciure  of  a  number  of  men  rilling 
on  a  woodpQe,  probably  because  taken  on  a  clouded  day.  shows  evi- 


dence of  under-expoBUre.  This,  as  usual,  caused  you  to  force  the 
[date  in  derelo(CDent,  with  the  result  of  mi  king  a  contruty  ncgalivc. 
which  does  not  tnilhfullr  Rpcoducc  ihe  gndslioos  of  Ihe  origfaial 
aubjeci.  More  eiponire  and  slower  devdopment.  which  would 
allow  the  half -tonea  to  develop  out,  before  the  high  lights  were  dogged 
up,  would  give  you  a  more  harmonious  negative,  which  would  make 
a  better  print. 

e2T.  G.  TmHAE.  — "A  Beauty,"  Thii  is  an  interesting  alkd 
graceful  poK.  The  flowing  hair  is  pleaianily  arranged,  and  the  only 
criticism  we  have  10  offer  is  that  the  line  of  the  drapery  across  the 
chest  is  somewhat  too  boriionlil.  It  either  should  have  been  higher 
on  Ihe  shoulder  or  lower  on  the  breast,  so  as  to  carry  the  lines  from 
the  lower  portkm  of  Ihe  picture  up  io  the  hair  on  the  left-hand  side. 
The  folds  of  the  drapery  also  run  in  Ihe  wrong  direction,  across  the 
general  line  of  motion  of  the  draping.  We  do  not  like  the  strongly 
oudined  light  spot  in  the  nK>er  right-hand  comer,  and  think  this 
should  be  softened  down. 

828.  L.  E.  Stous.  —  The  piinl  which  you  sem  on  melilotype 
paper  Is  so  faintly  prioled  that  we  are  unaUe  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of 
what  this  picture  would  look  like  on  ordinary  paper.  We  would 
suggest,  however,  that  you  Dim  o&  the  Idegrapb  pole  el  Ihe  left,  and 
a  little  of  Ibe  foregrounil.  making  the  lines  boriamtal  at  the  same  time, 
and  you  will  get  a  picture  in  which  the  attention  is  not  distracted 
from  the  train. 

e2a.     M.  L.  McNeiu  — "At  Home  Portrail.' 

the  background  and  surroundings  entirdy  in  dark 
undoubtedly  brings  out  Ihe  principal  object,  it  seei 
have  carried  the  idea  a  litde  too  far.  the  resull  being  chalky  high 
lights,  contrasted  with  a  full  black  badigrnund.  The  exposure,  in 
our  opinion,  was  a  Hi  too  short.  As  a  minor  point,  we  may  note 
that  the  ^«ry  brilliant  high  lights  on  the  polished  shoes  should  be 
touched  up  to  prevent  Ibem  from  bdng  so  conspicuous. 

830.  W.  G.  Miuzi.  — "Reading  the  Fashion  Plate."  This 
picture  will  be  greatly  improved  by  ttimmhig  o&  Ihe  wbole  of  Ibe 
pillow  at  the  light  and  on  a  line  with  Ihe  right  edge  of  the  small 
uprighl  lecture  at  the  left,  thereby  ellminatuig  the  jardiniere  and 
leaving  only  a  few  fronda  of  the  Cenu  si  '     ' 


'our  light  in 
litter,  leaving 
.    White  Ibis 


n  additii 


lillle  1 


BZt.    THE  CLAY  MOLDER 


IL'RDETT  HARRISON 


t>e  trimmed  out.  This  leaves  nothing  to  take  the  attention  away 
from  the  sitter,  except  the  medallions  in  the  wall  paper.  As  these  are 
so  conspicuous,  you  would  have  done  better  had  you  used  a  plain 
background  behind  the  sofa.  The  pose  is  natural,  but  the  exposure 
might  well  have  been  a  little  more,  to  give  slightly  better  values  to 
the  dress. 

631.  N.  O.  Slate. —  "Mare  Island  Navy  Yard."  This  is  a 
good  panoramic  view  and  shows  good  technical  work.  The  sole 
suggestion  we  have  to  make  is  that  you  should  print  it  on  softer 
working  paper,  thereby  eliminating  dense  shadows  in  the  foreground. 
It  will  then  be  an  excellent  record  and  well  suited  for  its  purpose 
of  a  commercial  post-card. 

632.  C.  R.  Smith.  —  "Early  Morning."  This  picture  gives  one 
a  very  satisfactory  imi»ression  of  the  dawn,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
would  suggest  that  a  trifle  more  exposure  would  have  made  the  shad- 
ows somewhat  more  transparent  and  the  distance  a  trifle  more 
dearly  apparent.  The  i^anes  of  the  distance  would  probably  have 
been  better  separated  and  given  more  atmosphere  to  the  picture. 
The  arrangement  b  very  good. 

633.  A.  ScHNUTENHAUS. —  "  Desolation."  The  photograph  is 
well  worthy  of  the  name  which  you  have  given  it,  for  a  more  barren 
spot  it  would  be  difficult  to  find.  While  the  print  is  a  good  record,  it 
seems  to  us  that  pictorially  the  clouds  do  not  agree  well  with  the 
name.  The  brilliant  cumulus  clouds  which  you  have  photographed 
are  of  the  kind  which  give  an  impression  of  joy  and  brilliancy  to 
the  landscape,  and  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  title,  you  should  have 
taken  this  on  a  ^oomy  day,  with  low,  heavy  rain  douds  hanging 
over  the  barren  land.  With  thb  change,  and  the  principal  trees  a 
little  away  from  the  center,  you  might  make  a  strong  picture. 

634.  Geo.  H.  Wender. —  " Light  and  Smoke."  Thb  print, 
although  in  some  respects  very  attractive,  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
fully  carry  out  the  idea  of  night.    It  is  in  a  high  key  throughout. 


Undoubtedly  in  a  misty,  smoky  atmosphere,  such  as  this,  the  brilliant 
flames  of  the  blast  furnace  would  give  much  illumination,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  there  should  be  some  strong,  dark  notes  in  the  pic  ture , 
and  you  have  none  blacker  than  a  low  middle  tone,  whereas  your 
whites  go  almost  to  the  upper  end  of  the  scale.  If  you  had  used  the 
full  range  of  tones  you  would  get  far  more  brightness  in  your  flames 
and  much  more  strength  to  your  picture. 

636.  W.  I.  Sweet.  —  The  print  which  you  submit  is  over- 
exposed. This  leads  to  quick  flashing  up  in  the  developer  and  black- 
ening all  over,  so  that  the  temptation  is  to  take  the  negative  out  before 
it  has  obtained  printing  density,  the  result  being  full  detail  all  over 
the  picture,  but  a  gray,  flat  print. 

636.  Roy  J.  Sawyer.  —  "Solitude."  This  print  would  be  im- 
mensely improved  by  trimming  off  about  1  inch  from  the  bottom, 
just  above  the  first  break  in  the  stream,  making  a  horizontal  print 
with  interesting  lines  and  pleasing  quality.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
print  is  a  trifle  too  diffused  in  focus  for  such  a  small  i»int. 

♦637.  R.  V.  Heib.  — "Printing  by  Lamp  Light."  This  is  a 
very  interesting  flash-light  and  extremely  well  done.  The  photograph 
of  the  lighted  lamp  could  not  be  better.  The  picture  is  story  telling 
to  a  high  degree,  and  you  might  possibly  find  sale  for  the  negative 
for  advertbing  purposes.  The  characters  in  the  little  story  are  at- 
tending stricdy  to  business,  and  the  pose  of  the  boy,  deeply  interested 
in  the  process,  b  very  good. 

638.  O.  M.  Ward.  —  "A  Spring  Snow."  Thb  print  seems  to 
have  been  made  on  old  paper  which  had  begun  to  decay  on  the  edges, 
so  that  a  dark  streak  extends  in  )  of  an  inch  or  so  all  around. 
Besides  thb,  you  have  various  finger-marks  and  scratches  on  the 
print  which  do  not  add  to  its  attractiveness.  The  negative  b  far 
too  contrasty,  and  shows  evidence  of  considerable  motion  in  the 
trees, 

(The  Portfolio  was  closed  on  June  4.) 
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Abstracted  by  F.  C.  Beach.  Copies  of  any  of  these  patents  may  be 
obtained  at  10  cents  each  from  Munn  £r*  Co.,  Patent  Solicitors, 
361  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

March  29,  1910. 

953,105.  OPTICAL  PROJECTING  APPARATUS.  Eber- 
hard  Schneider,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  object  of  the  apparatus  b  to  produce  a  dissolving  effect  with 
a  single  electric  arc  light.  The  single  lamp  is  shown  in  the  rear  on 
the  left.  There  are  two  objective.^,  one  above  the  other,  and  two 
sets  of  condensers  behind  the  lantern  slide  carriers.  Located  behind 
the  condensers  are  wedge-shaped  prisms,  each  of  which  carries  the 
radiating  rays  of  light  from  the  lamp  forward  in  a  parallel  direction 
to  the  condensers.  Behind  the  prisms  are  hinged  shades  manipulated 
by  a  handle  and  lever  on  the  exterior  of  the  lantern.  After  the 
operator  has  inserted  a  slide  in  the  carrier,  say  the  upper  one,  the 
shade  behind  the  upper  prism  is  turned  backward  gradually,  which 
allows  the  light  from  lamp  to  act  on  the  prism  and  illuminate  the 
picture.  A  slide  is  next  put  in  the  lower  carrier  and  the  shade  back 
of  the  lower  prism  b  withdrawn,  allowing  that  picture  to  gradually 
appear  on  the  strcen. 


953,175.  GELATIN  FILM.  Oswald  Moh,  FlSrsheim,  Ger- 
many, assignor  to  Defender  Photo  Supply  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  improvement  consists  in  coating  a  sheet  of  paper  or  paper 
surface  with  a  thin  collodion  film,  and  superimposing  upon  that  film 
a  film  of  gelatine. 


f   gflMi 


?  ccmprcased  logcther  with 
I  Die  Aims  bel««a  Ihcm. 


laving  onf  of  the  paper  supports  a  compoutid  liLm  ia  oblained 
havitijr  an  interior  composed  ol  gelatine  between  two  exierior  lilms 
of  collodionn  wKich  it  is  staled  La  Don-curiable.  (DUgh.  jmd  IraiupaivDI. 

dioo  eilerior  liliii.    To  moke  the  coUodioa  film  adbere  to  the  papei 
With  the  EflaliM  K  mixrd  chromium  salu  for  the  purpoH  of  making 


rrndets 


.    Thei 


^  paper  support  and  then  r 


m 

^.11      -         iiW 


tank  holdinn  IhedevElf 


The  pUtg  to  be  developed  is  placed  in  a  peculiar  sh 
upper  part  pacing  over  and  supfwrted  op  aoolber  hool 


the  lop  of  the  window  didiog  portion,  with  hooked  plate  fn 

suspended  as  aboi-e  described,  and  the  whole  slowly  dropped 

outside  of  the  lower  tank,  which  immecsea  the  suspended  plates 

tbe  developer  inside.   It  may  then  be  carried  out  in  daylight  and 

glass  or  celluloid. 

The  object  ol  Uib  apparatus  is  to  produce  perfect  ink  printinR 

April  2«.  1910. 

9M.gSJ.    FLASH  LAMP.    John  0.  Ett-INCSON  and  Aha 

great  cenainly  and  accuracv  and  in  i  very  expeditious  and  ineipen- 

B.  SiotT.    Cambridge,  Neb. 

frame  works  luck  and  lortb  by  upper  -ind  loner  screw  sballs  manipu- 

lated br  a  hand  wheel  at  the  lower  conker  of  the  machine.    Within 

Hie  oulsWe  stalioiJarj-  frame  and  located  in  front  of  the  moving 

frame  is  a  very  large  wnsitiied  metal  printing  pble.    Il  is  held  in  a 

vertical  position  between  special  stretching  clamps  very  taut  and 

le  the! 


:of  Ih 


B  special  plate,  operated  by  a  I 
Armly  against  the  rear  of  Ibc  metal  sheet. 

On  the  opposite  side  (sensitized  side)  of  the  metal  pJate  is  another 
frame  in  the  moving  frame  which  holds  tbe  negative  in  from  ol  the 

around.  There  is  a  solid  back,  back  of  the  lamp^  When  the  nega- 
tive is  adjusted  to  the  right  position  it  is  pressed  mvrard  by  the  screw 
band  wheel  Bg,iinst  the  sensitized  plate.  Then  tbe  hand  wiieel  on 
the  screw  of  plates  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plate  is  worked  until 
the  plate  is  Artnly  pressed  against  the  negatii'e.  The  electric  light 
is  turned  on  and  an  eiposure  made.  To  proceed  lur  another  ex- 
pniure,  pressure  on  the  front  and  rear  plates  i£  released  and  the  two 

screw  shafts  until  a  new  position  is  secured  for  producing  a  duplicate 

The  exposed  surface  is  then  etched  in  the  usual  way  and  inked,  from 

sensiiired  plate  is  held  between  the  movable  exposure  chamber  and 
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The  folding  stand  supports  a  alidmg  %-cnical  rod  adjustable  tc 
any  height  which  has  a  box-shaped  lamp  at  i(A  top  end  holding 
asbestos  in  which  alcohol  is  placed.    Above  the  lamp  is  a  perforated 


JD  fidling  to  A  tertica]  position  dumps  Ihe  flftib  powder 
Xbe  perionted  plale.  Tlw  Dunnoui  ]cU  of  the  tlmhcil 
i(nite  the  pocdet  ctcdIi'  and  produce  i  larRe  Buh  of 
plate  Abm«  the  fluh-pon  » to  d«Becl  the  fluH  from  riiii 
Ovn  the  iriic  ^bidu  fnliK  il  placed  ■  b«|  of  muilui. 
lighi  Id  color,  the  lest  colored  black  to  project  Ibe  Oaib  oi 
It  ia  not  necoaaiy  to  be  &re  proof.  The  appuntu)  b 
smaUipace. 

sse.si 


ti  lidn  with  a  hIuU 


(^Sl 


.  dI  ci 


between  two  curved  end  pieces.  The  print  lo  be  d 
each  pair  of  [dates,  the  film  side  of  print  heiat  00 
eo  aa  lo  prevent  cutliOK  when  it  l«  dried.  The  caj 
of  curved  platea  and  printa  haa  two  open  ends, 
tion  shows  this  airangement  and  the  wa^  the  side 
TTietast 


lie  lower  open  end  being  neit  to  the  heater. 
.  enclosing  cylinder  or  drum.  The  hciti 
the  casing  along  both  udes  of  each  print  a 
through  a  chimney.    Prints  dried  in  this 


I  plates,  with 
iped   together 

holding  the  series 


The 


ir  then 


turned  on  and  off.  It  consists 
ao  actuating  or  hinged  cover,  I 
felling  the  same  as  the  usual  pi 
portion  of  the  box  is  provided  a 
sheets  for  the  purpose  of  redec 
incaodeacent  laotps  observed  on 
Is  a  shieel  of  glass  on  which  the  i 


use  of  artificial  light  automaliomr 
f  a  rectangular  boi  provided  with 
'  under  aide  of  which  is  Imed  with 

h  vertically  indiwd  pdiihcd  metal 
ig  and  difluaing  the  light  from  the 

native  to  be  printed  from,  is  placed. 


ration  through  other  devi 
u)  the  bottom  and  illiunini 
making  the  proper  eipoSL 
.  non-actinic  red  incnndesccnt  lamp  (p 
omalically  lighted.  On  the  interior  n 
m  partly  dotted  and  solid  lines  b  a  verli 


lever.  When  the  cover  is  opened  this  1e 
leading  to  the  red  light.  When  the  cover 
brolcen.    Tlie  curved  pocket-shaped  covei 


IS  the  r 


The  sensitised  surface  consists  of  an  emulsiun  termed  of  a  silver 

phoric  acid  (HgFO,).  The  salt  is  prepared  by  adding  a  solution 
of  the  acid  to  hydrailn  hydrate  (NH,NH,HO),  usbg  mclby] 
□range  ai  an  indicator  of  the  coni|Jetion  of  the  reaction.  Sensitive 
surfaces  thus  described  can  be  exposed  in  the  cynera  for  any  time 
longer  than  the  shortcsC  exposure  necessary,  up  to  complete  "print- 
ing out."  or  they  can  be  exposed  for  a  short  time  and  subsequently 
treated  with  a  citable  developer,  such  as  an  alkaline  developer, 

958,723.  PROCESS  FOR  MOUNTING  PHOTOGRAPHS, 
ENGRAVINGS.  OR  THE  LIKE  IN  A  DRV  CONDITION. 
Julius  Neiwronner,  Cronbcrg  Taunns,  Germany. 

a  mdUng  a< 


•n  them 


of  dea-cDI  being  regulated  by  the 

*:ape  of  air  thr< 

ingh  an  a 

perture 

at  the  bottom 

this  is  adjosled  by 

a  lever  »nd  rod 

just  to 

the  tight  of  Ih 

e  cylinder  with  a  pointer  running  o\ 

era  seal 

same  principle  as  th 

Attached  to  it 

e  upper  end  of  the 

l»aon  rod  Is  a  V-shaped 

strip  of 

metal  which 

onUds  with  longer 

Hal  metal  strip 

attached 

lothe 

inside  of  the  b 

strip  descends 

and  contacts  with  th 

the  nhi 

are  lighted  fo 

ain  so  until  lb 

pstonal 

itpha. 

he  stationary  strip 

When  the  co 

open  a  pii'otec 

lever  with  a  fork  at 

one  end  hooks 

nderthe 

contact 

piston  strip  and  raises  or  holds  u 

second 

decent.   The 

rear  end  ol  this  lever 

er  >hown  In  doited 

ines-    As  the  « 
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forked  end  of 
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shaft  having  ■  beol  em).  Euh  a 
CaincideDt  wLth  IheH  ia  m  Rnu-opaqiK  flap  or  cuitain  which  auto- 
matically drops  and  [iscs  lo  intcmpt  Ihe  tanlcro  light  «b!lc  the 
change  fram  one  slide  to  the  other  a  going  on.  The  iUavtratiou 
shorn  the  hinged  (airier  wtlh  dide  turned  up  in  a  vertical  position 
(or  pTDJedion.  The  device  [or  inlempting  the  light  is  of  peculiar 
conslTuclion  mmcccsBary  to  describe- 


light,  alu  lanlem  didea  b 

itiustralioD  shows  Ibc  aitangemcut  or  adjustment  to  prajc 
inugB.  To  thr  right  ia  Ihe  lanietn  body  holding  the  elerlric  arc 
lamp.  In  Ihe  center  are  the  coodeosen  and  between  Ihem  is  the 
removable  liquid  cooking  to  lank  la  absorb  the  heat  from  the  light 
passing  Ihrougb  Ihe  first  series  ol  coodensen.  The  light  Irom  Ihe 
setond  condenser  impinges  upon  an  adiustable  flat  miimr  iNvotrd 
ia  the  inner  forward  eiul  of  the  lens  chamber  which  reflects  the  light 
downvatd  upon  the  object  to  be  pcDJected.  located  on  the  bottom 
of  the  lower  chamber  direct!;  under  Ihe  vertical  projection  objectives 
6ied  upon  Ihe  lop  ol  the  upper  chamber.  The  image  of  the  illumi- 
iiated  object  [daoed  on  the  bottom  is  thus  carried  upward  through 
Ihe  objecliws  to  a  Bat  minor  attached  lo  Ihe  lens  tube  at  an  angle 
and  then  projected  forwaid  to  the  vertical  viewing  screen.  The 
upper  lens  chamber  can  be  rotated  horizontally  »  as  lo  bring  another 
objective  in  the  side  aroimd  in  line  with  the  coudeuser  lens  and 
project  lantern  slides,  inserted  in  front  of  the  condenser,  upon  Ihe 


The  novelty  of  this  rack  consLili  in  its  i 
is  placed.  The  two  comigated  heads  slide 


Latever  position  the  tank 
hrough  the  rods  and  are 


be  developed  by  lank  devdoixnenl. 


Mayli. 

9SS.249.      MEANS    FOR 
Sahuei  a.  Nielson.  Madison,  Wis. 

The  method  is  to  first  pn^IiDn  the  negi 
frame,  then  lo  lay  over  the  glaas 
actinic  di«t  with  on  aperture  m  it  ol  i 
to  be  printed,  then  oN-eriaying  a  second  sheet  over 
opeuing  larger  than  in  the  latter,  so  there  will  be  a  li 
the  print  near  its  edges  when  done,  and  avoid  thf 
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The  Invention  consisia  mainlf  in  having  a  vettiiall)'  ^idi 
carrier  in  which  the  dide  is  inserted  at  the  top  and  a  hinged  car 
that  ordinarily  lies  in  a  htmzonlal  position  in  which  the  slidi 
Inserted  at  one  end.   This  QiRicr  b  rotated  at  in  ans  upward 


tubts  in  ^Jacing  a  sm 
itb  wires  leading  to  a 
Tungsten  inolhlescent  lamp  secured  at  (be  etid  of  II 
for  the  purpose  of  aiuninating  Ihe  pjctuiT.  A  iwilch  i 
for  turning  on  the  light  at  the  lime  of  viewing  the  pictur 
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The  Club  Pbint  Exhibition.  —  Considerable  in- 
terest has  been  shown  in  the  club  prini  exhibit 
during  the  past  iwo  months,  visitors  being  introduced 
frequently  to  inspect  the  excellent  work.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  next  exhibition  will  be  even  better,  and  mem- 
bers should  reserve  some  of  their  good  work  for  the 
future.    There  may  be  a  winter  exhibition  of  members' 

Lantern  Slide  Exhibitions.  —  Two  have  been 
held  on  test  nights,  one  on  May  tS  and  the  other  on 
June  1,  of  sets  of  the  American  Lantern  Slide  Inter- 
change. That  of  May  25  was  the  Boston  Camera  Club 
1909  set  and  the  Columbia  Photographic  Society  of 
Philadelphia  set,  and  on  June  i  the  1909  set  of  the 
Photographic  Club  of  Baltimore  City  and  the  Essex 
(Newark,  N.  J.)  Camera  Club.  In  the  Baltimore  set 
Mr.  Percy  M.  Reese  had  a  curious  picture  of  a  descent 
by  parachute  from  a  balloon  entitled  "Hanging  by  His 
Teeth,"  of  a  man  with  arms  outstretched,  showing  the 
daring  of  such  an  operation.  Mr.  H.  W.  Williar  had 
a  few  good  flower  pictures,  No.  ii,  entitled  "The 
Rosebuds,"  and  No.  25,  "Japan  Iris."  The  delicacy 
of  the  shading  in  the  latter  was  exceedingly  well  pro- 
duced. Another  artistic  view  of  his  was  No.  12,  of  an 
"Old  Bridge  at  Wethy's  Mill,"  —  a  stone  bridge,  but 
very  well  arranged  on  the  plate. 

No,  33,  "  Defying  the  Law,"  by  J.  L.  Tormey,  is 
a  picture  of  a  policc^nan  standing  in  front  of  a  stand- 
ing bear,  with  another  bear  lying  on  a  porch  above 
him  watching  intently  the  policeman's  movements. 
Mr.  Tormey  also  had  another  called  "A  Royal  Group" 
of  lions  all  well  taken,  shouing  good  detail  and  effects. 
of  four  lions  side  by  side  looking  intently  ahead. 

In  the  Newark  Essex  Club  set  was  a  very  good  slide 
entitled  "At  the  Forge."  by  Floyd  V.  Harper.  The 
quality  was  just  right,  the  position  of  the  blacksmith 
was  most  appropriate,  while  the  red-hot  horseshoe  just 
being  lifted  from  the  fire  indicated  proper  action. 
Another  good  slide  with  an  ingenious  title  was  that 
called  "Taking  Spring  Medicine,"  by  Mr.  Knapp,  rep- 
resenting one  young  man  passing  another  a  cup  of  cold 
water  taken  from  a  spring  he  was  leaning  over. 
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Mr.  Knapp  also  had  an  excellent  study  of  "Seals." 
The  child  studies  by  Mr.  John  A.  Hardy  showed 
originality  and  were  nicely  modulated,  accompanied 
by  appropriate  titles.  Mr.  Floyd  Harper  supplied  a 
fine  sunlight  cloud  picture,  entitled  "Sunburst."  and 
Mr.  Mead  had  an  interesting  view  entitled  "Twilight." 
Further  exhibitions  hHII  be  deferred  until  early  in  the 
fall.  Members  making  good  negatives  during  the 
summer  are  urged  to  prepare  slides  from  them  to  be 
used  in  the  fall  slide  exhihilions  and  in  preparation  for 
the  igit  Club  Interchange  by  December, 

Board  Meetino.  —  The  regular  monthly  meelinji 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening, 
June  7.  In  the  absence  of  the  president  and  vice- 
president.  Mr.  F.  Benedict  Heriog  was  appointed  to 
preside.  The  secretary  reported  an  application  for  a 
non-resident  membership.  The  application  was  ap- 
proved and  the  new  member  was  elected. 

The  mail  vole  ordered  at  the  previous  meeting  was 
canvassed  relative  to  the  rule  regarding  the  deprivation 
of  professional  members  of  the  use  of  the  workrooms 
on  holidays  and  Sundays.  It  was  found  a  majority  of 
the  members  favored  the  enforcement  of  the  rule.  The 
treasurer's  report  indicated  a  good  balance  on  hand, 
with  all  bills  settled.  The  treasurer  brought  before  the 
board  the  excessive  waste  of  water  by  one  or  two  mem- 
bers, and  urged  that  something  be  done  to  stop  it. 
The  subject  of  fines  was  discussed,  hut  no  action  was 
taken.  The  matter  of  improving  the  electric  enlarging 
lantern  was  discussed,  and  the  house  committee  was 
instructed  to  attend  to  it. 

Dues, — Members  are  reminded  that  the  semi- 
annual dues  become  payable  July  1.  and  it  is  hoped 
prompt  attention  will  be  given  to  their  settlement  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  treasurer.  Those  having 
overdue  house  accounts  are  especially  asked  to  remem- 
ber the  treasurer. 

The  Decok.\iion  Day  Orange  Camera  Cliib 
Outing.  —  Mr.  R,  L,  Bracklow  of  our  club  was  one 
who  attended,  and  reports  having  had  a  good  time. 
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TEDDY'S  TEA  H.  F.  PERKINS.  BURLINUTON 

First  Prize,  May  CompttUton 


RSIDE  from  the  interest  in  genre  touches  and  the  natural  enthusiasm  over  radiant  color 

a  landscape,  there  is  the  joy  that  the  splendid  sweep  of  stream,  the  uprearing  of 

I  noble  trees,  or  the  buoyant  motion  of  clouds  bring  to  the  lover  of  out-of-doors.    To 

'  catch  the  spring  of  day  over  a  meadow  reach  where  gently  tossing  willows  mark  the 

I   trailing  stream,  to  hold  forever  the  delicate  tracery  of  elm  boughs  against  a  luminous 

evening  sky,  to  have  in  one's  possession  the  reproduction  of  rich,  rolling  masses  of 

gorgeous  oaks  under  the  still  noontide  of  an  October  day  —  this  is  to  be  rich. 

To  create  such  scenes  with  pencil  or  brush  or  to  gather  them  with  the  camera  is  a  labor  well 
worth  while  from  many  points  of  view.  First  —  there  is  the  personal  growth  into  "things  spiritual." 
Next  —  there  is  the  ministration  to  the  ones  who  cannot  do  either  of  these  things.  Last  —  there  is 
always  a  demand  for  this  kind  of  material  for  books,  papers,  or  the  walls  of  the  city  room  whose 
narrow  bounds  confine  a  country  heart. 

The  shapes  of  things  —  especially  of  landscape  forms  —  are  always  attractive.  The  clouds 
as  they  float  past,  the  curves  and  pebbly  frets  of  the  water's  edge,  the  slopes  of  grass-clad  hills,  and 
especially  the  shapes  of  Individual  or  extended  masses  of  tine  trees  are  never-failing  sources  of 
enjoyment.  A  fine  form  in  nature  is  like  a  well -organized  musical  phrase  in  its  power  to  stir  the 
emotions.  The  adjustment  of  such  forms  within  a  Sf>ace  may  well  be  compared  to  the  harmonious 
arrangement  of  musical  chords  in  its  effect  upon  human  sentiment,  rousing  memories,  stimulating 
the  imagination,  and  carrying  the  composer  to  inspiration  —  that  field  where  the  whole  world  is 
drawn  together  as  kin. 

What  the  landscape  shapes  are,  how  related,  and  where  placed  in  the  space,  are  the  points  to 
be  considered  in  this  article.    To  a  nainter,  this  work  means  selection,  elimination,  and  combina- 


LANDSCAPE  (FIG.  « 


lion  to  express  an  idea.  To  the  photographer,  it  means  selection  of  material  and  point  of  view, 
and,  generally,  the  partition  of  the  result  into  several  forceful  fractions  or  the  merciless  trimming 
away  of  distracting  elements  until  a  genuine  single  thought  is  reached.  By  a  single  thought  is 
meant  a  series  of  related  forms  intimately  associated  as  to  idea  and  capable  of  analysis  in  terms  ot 
composition. 

In  the  compositions  and  in  the  selections  from  the  masters,  used  as  illustrations  in  this  article, 
nothing  of  the  "grand  style"  of  Claude  Lorraine  and  his  followers  is  shown.  This  is  because  such 
work  belongs  in  a  class  by  itself,  is  not  much  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and,  at  best,  is 
a  magnificent  display  of  draftsmanship  and  perspective  rather  than  a  consideration  of  the  sub- 
tleties of  composition.  Instead,  the  compositions  show  the  contrast  of  principal  and  subordinate, 
the  interest  in  repetitions  and  other  rhythmic  relations,  and  varied  and  agreeable  distributions  of 
light  and  dark.  The  masters  are  Dutch,  English,  and  French,  and  are  of  the  seventeenth  (Hob- 
bema,  Dutch),  eighteenth  (Gainsborough,  English),  and  early  (Constable,  English)  and  later 
(Harpignies,  French)  nineteenth  centuries.  They  are,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Harpignies, 
distinctly  human  instead  of  classic,  and  more  or  less  inclined  to  "genre"  touches  as  a  consetjuence. 
These  touches  are  so  thoroughly  subordinated,  however,  that  they  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the 
consideration  of  pure  landscape  forms.  Harpignies,  the  latest  worker  of  the  group,  is  a  good  ex- 
ponent of  the  modem  style  in  pure  landscape,  as  the  splendid  forms  of  "Chemin  h  Penz^"  show. 
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LA>JDSCAPE  (FIG.  7) 


Beginning  the  descriptions  of  principles  in  the  compositions  with  Fig,  i,  we  note  the  large 
tree  mass  with  its  varied  drawing  as  a  principal  interest  and  the  small  tree  and  its  reflection  as 
subordinate.  The  light  masses  are  cut  by  well-deiined  shapes  and  the  dark  foreground  area  is  cut  by 
the  equally  well-drawn  light  shapes  which  the  trunks  of  the  large  tree  form.  Between  these  sharper 
contrasts  lie  the  mingled  masses  of  light  and  dark  —  the  broken  foliage  of  the  large  trees  pierced 
by  the  sky  and  displaying  here  and  there  the  light  branches  which  support  it.  Figure  2  is  a  far 
more  complex  statement  of  similar  things.  The  principal  interest  lies  to  one  side  of  the  space,  and 
consists  of  dark,  light,  and  mingled  dark-and-light  masses  of  trees  and  shrubs  held  by  a  strong, 
dark  land  area.  The  subordinate  interest  may  be  similarly  described  as  it  appears  in  its  less  prom- 
inent place  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  space.  The  intermezzo  is  made  by  the  reflection  of  this 
subordinate  mass  in  the  bright  stream.  The  two  interests,  each  triangular  in  shape,  balance  in 
this  relation  of  principal  and  subordinate,  but  such  is  their  unification  that  the  slanting  lines  of 
light  and  dark  in  the  entire  scene  move  harmoniously  across  the  enclosed  space,  while  the  area  of 
most  interesting  drawing  and  the  intensity  of  light  and  dark  are  well  located  in  its  center.  This 
side  to  side  balance  of  principal  and  subordinate  interests  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  landscape 
composition.  Gainsborough's  "Watering  Place"  (Fig.  8)  and  Harpignies'  "Chemin  a  Penz^" 
(Fig.  10)  both  show  this  same  balance  of  tree  masses.  In  the  Gainsborough  there  is  the  area  of 
strong  light  at  the  center.  In  the  Harpignies  the  light  is  scattered  over  various  interesting  bits  of 
drawing  around  the  "road,"  but  intensified  between  the  masses  of  trees  as  the  trail  passes  out  of 
sight  toward  the  town.   A  splendid  tree  shape  hovers  over  this  point  where,  from  the  hilltop,  Penrf 
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is  undoubtedly  in  full  view.  The  moving  clouds  point  downward  toward  this  spot  of  the  traveler's 
hope.  These  clouds  not  only  accentuate  the  action  of  the  trees,  but  they  make  strong  opposing 
lines  in  the  direction  of  the  central  idea  of  the  picture  —  the  "road." 

A  more  unusual  projection  of  the  principal  mass  into  the  space  is  found  in  Fig.  3.  This  mass 
is  composed  of  a  rhythmic  group  of  trees,  trooping  back  over  the  hill.  Its  triangular  shape  is  set 
almost  in  the  middle  of  the  space,  thereby  cutting  off  three  background  areas  —  which  areas  are 
beautifully  graduated  in  size  from  small  to  large.  Giving  vigor  to  the  whole  composition,  as  well 
as  making  harmony  with  the  enclosing  lines,  is  the  positive  opposition  of  the  upright  movement 
of  the  central  trees  to  the  shafts  of  clouds  and  the  level  mass  of  water.  This  composition  is  not 
only  unusually  forceful,  but  is  novel  as  well,  and  is,  therefore,  worth  while  carrying  to  nature  as  a 
basis  of  selection.  Be  it  said,  in  passing,  that  a  landscape  theme  in  the  eye  is  like  a  new  word  in 
the  ear  —  the  world  is  suddenly  filled  with  it.  While  this  is  a  fine  example  of  a  composition  in 
rhythm,  the  principle  is  not  so  obvious  as  in  the  Hobbema  landscape  (Fig.  7).  The  latter  compo- 
sition shows,  as  the  starting-point,  a  splendid  tree  lifting  itself  so  as  to  dominate  the  space  and 
lead  its  gradually  diminishing  train  across  the  watery  scene.  The  same  triangular  mass  results 
and  cuts  the  remaining  space  into  much  the  same  area  as  in  Fig,  3,  In  Constable's  "Valley  Stream" 
(Fig.  9)  the  varying  shapes  of  trees,  roofs,  and  wandering  stream  are  so  unified  as  to  make  the 
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unmistakable  rhythmic  form  which  we  have  under  consideration  and  which  for  many  years  was  a 
favorite  in  landscape  composition.  Constable's  power  in  composition  is  further  shown  by  the 
preservation  of  the  strong  vertical  and  horizontal  opposition  in  spite  of  the  complete  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  rhythm  in  the  arrangement  of  the  central  mass.  Neither  is  anything  neglected  in 
the  way  of  drawing,  and  the  variety  of  line  in  clouds,  roofs,  trees,  and  stream  is  admirably  handled. 
Even  the  lace-like  quality  of  the  foliage  has  been  given.  The  Hobbema  (Fig.  6)  gives  opportunity 
for  comparing  the  compositions  in  Figs.  2  and  3.  Whether  to  consider  the  magnificent  tree  cluster 
at  the  left  as  principal  and  the  smaller  masses  toward  the  right  as  subordinate,  and  capable  of  bal- 
ancing the  large  mass,  thus  comparing  the  composition  to  Fig.  z,  or  whether  to  study  it  as  an  ex- 
ample of  rhythm  and  refer  it  to  Fig.  3,  might  be  a  question.  But,  upon  reflection,  the  tree  groups 
reVte  themselves  as  successive,  and  their  resemblance  destroys  the  sense  of  contrast  necessary  to 
the  balance  required  by  the  theme  in  Fig.  z.  Curiously  enough,  this  picture  suggested  the  selling 
of  the  lofty  mass  in  Fig.  3,  though  the  accessories  had  no  influence  upon  its  full  development. 

The  tail-piece  is  an  example  of  opposed  rhythms,  but  it  is  affected  by  repetition  (another  form 
of  rhythm)  in  such  a  way  as  to  debar  it  a  starting-point  in  the  description  of  simple  examples  of 
that  principle.    The  land  forms  move  oS  in  good  order,  as  the  tree  forms  do  in  the  Hobbema  (Fig.  7) 


and  the  tree  and  house  forms  in  the  Constable  (Fig.  q).  But  directly  upposed  to  this  movement 
are  the  march  of  the  trees  and  the  sympathetic  movement  of  the  clouds,  —  all  rhythms  by  repe- 
tition. This  is,  however,  a  very  clear  statement  of  rhythm.  It  is  affected,  of  course,  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  long  space  and  the  slight  introduction  of  decorative  formality.  It  is  well  to  note  here 
the  sympathetic  long  horizontal  clouds,  repeating  the  level  border  line  and  the  strict  uprightness 
of  the  trees  which  thus  relate  themselves  to  the  ends  of  the  enclosing  space. 

To  conclude  the  subject  of  rhythm,  the  composition  of  the  head-piece  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Aside  from  certain  other  specific  space  demands,  the  length  of  the  composition  makes 
requirements  generally  met  by  that  form  of  rhythm  called  repetition.  Though  this  particular 
example  may  be  classed  as  decorative,  many  easel  painters  use  this  somewhat  panoramic  form 
with  distinction.  There  is  a  much-admired  Lerolle  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  showing 
exactly  this  characteristic  arrangement.  The  well-known  "Shepherdess"  of  Lerolle  is  a  horizon- 
tal composition  of  the  same  order.  There  is  a  fine  Corot  in  the  Louvre,  Paris,  composed  on  this 
basis  of  repetition.    Even  Monet  has  selected  such  repetitions  to  paint  from. 

Returning  to  the  last  two  of  the  drawings  illustrating  shape  arrangements  in  landscape  com- 
position, we  take  up  Fig.  4  as  a  distinctly  modem  theme.  Whether  the  intense  admiration  Ameri- 
cans accord  to  Bume-Joncs's  "Golden  Stair"  has  given  to  this  form  its  fascination,  is  an  open 
question.    So  far  as  possibilities  go,  dotted  alt  over  New  England  is  the  square  built  farmhouse 
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set  high  on  a  hill.  It  cannot  be  far  from  a  ravine  with  a  rushing  or  tinkling  brook,  as  the  "in- 
betweens"  of  land  are  not  expansive  in  this  region.  To  make  the  comfX)silion  wider  is  to  take  in 
another  ridge,  stream,  and  house,  very  likely.  Hence,  the  scene  is  as  typical  as  the  blossoming 
shad-bush  at  the  bend  of  the  brook.  The  back-and -forth  movements  across  the  space  are  move- 
ments and  consequently  rhythmic.  It  is  a  good  theme  to  ring  changes  upon  —  and  there  must  be 
changes  to  keep  the  theme  from  becoming  trite.  Figure  5,  as  far  as  principle  goes,  is  the  same  as 
Fig.  2,  but  as  to  general  idea,  it  is  a  wood  scene,  with  the  light  cut  off  at  the  rear.  The  problem 
of  getting  a  sufficient  body  of  light  into  such  a  composition  requires  thought  for  its  solution.  Here 
is  a  suggestion  which  certainly  has  a  fair  chance  for  demonstration,  since  the  last  year  leaves  lie 
whitened  on  the  ground  in  such  scenes,  especially  in  beech  woods;  and  either  beech  or  sugar  maple 
display  light  trunks  in  the  spring. 

The  old  proverb  of  the  value  of  what  is  left  in  the  ink-pot  may  well  be  said  over  at  this  point, 
lest  further  descriptions  and  comparisons  confuse  rather  than  clear  the  mind.  It  is  sincerely  hoped 
that  some  light  has  been  shed  upon  a  good  subject,  and  that  the  examples  from  the  masters  will 
arouse  new  and  valuable  trains  of  thought  in  the  reader. 


HOW   I    MAKE    HOME    PORTRAITS 

MARY   H.    MULLEN 

3S  an  amateur  who  had  enjoyed  the  making  of  out-door  pictures,  I  longed  to  try  my  luck 
1  with  indoor  portraiture,  but  the  wet-blanketing  of  fellow- kodakers,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  specimens  of  their  alleged  home  portraits  shown  by  some,  utterly  discouraged  me. 
A  kindly  disposed  professional,  however,  hearing  my  woes  and  description  of  my 
only  available  room  for  the  pursuit,  gave  me  a  working  plan,  which,  while  it  may  not 
conform  to  the  accepted  ideas  of  lighting,  certainly  gives,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
superior  results  to  the  usual  piebald  home  portraiture. 

My  room,  twelve  feet  long,  has  one  high,  wide  window  facing  due  east.  The  white-papered 
side  walls,  eight  feet  apart,  will  not  permit  of  side  lighting,  so  I  pin  my  white  sheet  background 
directly  facing  my  window,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  covered  with  opaque  material,  the  upper  with 
white  tissue  paper  to  diffuse  the  sunlight  which  blazes  in.  My  camera  1  place  directly  under  the 
window,  which  throws  a  full  front  light  to  my  sitter,  whom  I  usually  drape  in  some  light  material. 
I  use  my  lens  wide  open,  give  a  full  exposure  on  a  fast  plate,  develop  with  M.Q.  formula  according 
to  my  Seed  plate  leaflet,  and  print  on  platinum. 

Having  little  space  and  no  dark  room,  my  methods  may  be  of  interest  to  those  similarly  placed. 
I  use  a  coachman's  No.  8  candle  in  my  red  lamp,  and  develop  on  my  bureau  covered  with  newspapers. 


An  empty  6^  1 8  J  tray  holds  my  s  x  7  tray  of  developer  (to  avoid  possible  splashes  in  rocking  same) 
and  I  cover  both  with  an  8  x  lo  tray.  I  use  an  alarm  clock  to  time  my  development.  On  first 
traces  of  lights,  1  cover  and  complete  time  of  complete  development  according  to  factor  used.  I 
place  in  hypo  without  rinsing,  since  this  formula  does  not  stain.  After  half  an  hour  my  plates  are 
thoroughly  fixed,  when  I  cany  tank  to  a  convenient  sink  to  wash. 

Simple  as  my  apparatus  is,  I  could  further  reduce  it  by  use  of  the  tabloid  chemicals  and  a 
developing  tank,  but  I  prefer  the  pleasure  of  individual  development. 

The  accompanying  photographs  illustrate  the  lighting,  which,  while  not  perhaps  photographi- 
cally correct,  may  please  other  amateurs  as  it  does  me. 
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PLATINUM  PAPER 

From  the  Iron  Salt  to  the  Finished  Print 

a.  j.  jarman 

[E  many  failures  that  have  been  experienced  in  attempting  to  make  platinum  paper 
have  been  caused  by  the  iron  salt  or  salts  being  imperfect.  The  only  way  to  insure 
success  is  to  prepare  the  iron  salt  (ferric  oxalate)  oneself,  taking  considerable  care  in 
every  stage  of  the  process,  both  in  manipulation  and  in  operating  under  a  non-actinic 
light  in  the  formation  of  this  highly  sensitive  salt.  For  several  years  the  writer  was 
engaged  in  manufacturing  platinum  papers  of  every  grade,  as  well  as  being  one  of 
the  early  licensees  of  the  Platinotype  Company  of  London,  England.  From  many  years  of  experience 
the  method  here  given  will  enable  any  one  to  prepare  platinum  paper  that  will  give  the  finest  possible 
results,  satisfactory  from  every  point  of  view.  The  basis  of  ferric  oxalate  is  the  hydrated  peroxide 
of  iron ;  the  preparation  of  this  may  be  conducted  in  daylight,  —  but  when  made,  all  the  after 
operations  must  be  carried  out  under  a  deep  orange  light. 

Preparing  the  Hydrated  Peroxide  of  Iron.  —  i  pound  (i6  ounces)  of  perchloride  of 
iron  is  dissolved  in  i^  gallons  of  boiling  water,  stirring  vigorously  with  a  glass  rod,  or  a  stout  strip 
of  hard  rubber  (a  2-gallon  stoneware  crock  is  best  suited  for  the  purpose).  As  soon  as  the  per- 
chloride has  completely  dissolved,  add  gradually,  14  ounces  of  strong  aqua  ammonia,  a  little  at  a 
time,  stirring  well  during  this  addition.  In  a  very  short  time  the  mixture  will  thicken  up  with  a 
heavy  mass  of  the  hydrated  peroxide;  stirring  may  now  cease,  and  the  precipitate  be  allowed  to 
subside.  In  about  one  hour,  the  clear  liquid  must  be  very  carefully  decanted,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  precipitate.  The  crock  must  now  be  filled  with  clean  cold  water,  the  mixture  stirred  well, 
and  allowed  to  subside  again;  several  hours  will  be  required  for  this  subsidence,  when  the  operation 
of  pouring  off  the  clear  portion  and  refilling  and  stirring  must  be  repeated  for  two  or  three  days, 
until  upon  testing  a  portion  of  the  clear  waste  water  in  a  test  tube,  no  milkiness  is  produced  by 
adding  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  30  grains  to  i  ounce  of  distilled  water.  The 
peroxide  must  now  be  poured  into  a  strong  filter  paper,  fitted  into  a  large  glass  funnel,  with  a  piece 
of  absorbent  cotton  drawn  out  like  a  cobweb,  and  placed  over  the  apex  of  the  filter  paper;  this  is 
to  strengthen  the  filter  paper  at  that  part,  so  as  to  prevent  the  paper  breaking  and  causing  a  loss  of 
the  peroxide.  As  soon  as  filtration  has  taken  place,  fill  the  funnel  to  the  brim  with  distilled  water; 
at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  precipitate  must  be  cut  out  with  a  strip  of  glass,  placed  in 
the  clean  i -gallon  crock,  and  J  pound  of  chemically  pure  oxalic  acid  added  with  10  ounces  of  dis- 
tilled water.  This  and  all  after  operations  must  be  carried  out  under  non-actinic  light.  This 
mixture  must  be  stirred  occasionally  during  four  or  five  days.  The  forming  of  ferric  oxalate  now 
takes  place.  A  very  important  point  comes  in  here,  —  always  keep  the  peroxide  in  excess,  allowing 
a  sediment  to  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  crock;  this  will  make  the  ferric  oxalate  as  neutral  as  it 
is  possible  to  get  it.  After  five  days,  pour  some  of  this  rich,  greenish-brown  liquid  into  a  test  glass, 
test  its  strength  with  an  argentometer  (the  same  kind  of  instrument  that  used  to  be  employed  to 
test  the  strength  of  nitrate  of  silver  solutions).  It  will  be  found  to  register  at  70,  if  the  operations 
have  been  carried  out  as  described.  Allow  the  liquid  to  subside,  then  decant,  or  draw  the  clear 
liquid  off  with  a  glass  syphon  into  an  amber-colored  bottle,  and  label  this  "  Ferric  oxalate  solution, 
O.P.,  70  hydrometer  test. ' '  This  is  the  iron  salt  that  is  necessary  for  making  platinum  paper.  The 
following  chemical  solutions  must  be  made  up  as  directed,  ready  for  use  and  marked.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F. 
Solution  A,  Ferric  oxalate;  Solution  B,  Ferric  chlorate,  made  by  mixing  2  ounces  of  A  with 
J  ounce  of  potassium  chlorate  solution  containing  i  dram  of  potassium  chlorate  to  5  ounces  of 
water.  C,  chloroplatinite  of  potassium,  consisting  of  i  ounce  of  the  salt,  in  10  ounces  of  hot  distilled 
water.    Allow  to  become  cold.    D,  i  ounce  of  nitrate  of  lead  C.  P.  dissolved  in  10  ounces  of  boiling 
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water;  in  fact,  boiled  in  a  glass  fiask  until  the  salt  is  dissolved.  Allow  to  become  cold.  E,  a 
saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  F,  a  thick  solution  of  gum  arable  with  a  few  drops  of  a  five 
per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  added. 

Pkeparation  of  the  Paper.  —  Papers  both  smooth  and  rough  can  be  procured  at  art  stores 
that  will  answer  well  for  the  purpose  of  hand-prepared  platinum  paper.  A  suitable  wooden  trough 
should  be  made,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  so  shaped  that  the  liquid  resides  in  the  center.  Both 
for  convenience  and  economy  coat  the  inside  of  the  trough  with  two  coatings  of  shellac  varnish. 
Cut  the  paper  into  strips,  say  3  or  lo  inches  wide  and  20  or  35  inches  long,  prepare  some  wooden 
strips  J  inch  wide,  10  inches  long,  and  |  inch  thick,  varnish  these  with  shellac  varnish;  also  procure 
about  six  dozen  wood  clips  (the  kind  that  is  usuaUy  employed  for  photographic  use),  make  up  a 
suitable  drying  closet,  in  which  the  coated  sheets  of  paper  can  be  dried  by  the  aid  of  a  gas  stove, 


THE  COATING  TROUGH 

also  fit  up  another  closet  lined  with  blotting  paper,  which  must  be  well  soaked  with  water,  in  which 
the  sheets  of  paper  must  be  suspended,  previous  to  coating,  to  dampen  the  paper,  to  prevent  air- 
bubbles,  and  cause  even  coating.  Take  the  strips  of  paper,  put  a  light  pencil  mark  upon  the  back, 
then  place  one  of  the  wooden  strips  at  the  top  of  the  paper,  clip  it  with  three  clips,  fit  the  bottom 
end  of  the  paper  in  like  manner,  prepare  as  many  sheets  as  required  in  the  same  way,  suspend  them 
in  the  damping  bon  for  a  short  time,  and  while  they  are  becoming  damped  prepare  the  following 
mixture  for  coating:  — 

The  Sensitizing  Solution.  —  Under  orange-colored  light  mix  in  rotation:  — 

A jounces 

B 6  fluid  drams 

C jounces 

D 3  drams 

E 30  drops 

F a  drams 

Shake  this  well  in  an  amber-colored  wine  bottle,  then  filter  through  a  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton 
pressed  moderately  in  the  neck  of  a  4-inch  glass  funnel.  AUow  the  liquid  to  fall  into  a  wide-mouth, 
amber-colored  bottle  with  a  strip  of  glass  so  placed  that  the  liquid  falls  upon  the  sloping  strip; 
this  will  prevent  air-bubbles  being  formed. 

When  filtered,  pour  the  liquid  into  the  coating  trough,  lake  one  of  the  sheets  of  dampened 
paper,  bend  it  like  the  letter  J,*  lower  the  left  hand  so  that  the  paper  touches  the  liquid,  then  lower 
the  right  hand,  at  the  same  time  lift  the  left  hand,  allowing  the  bent  surface  of  the  paper  to  pass  over 
the  liquid,  return  the  paper  over  the  liquid  by  reversing  the  motion  of  the  hands,  lift  the  paper, 
drain  the  excess  of  the  liquid  from  the  lower  corner  against  the  side  of  the  trough,  wipe  the  excess 


from  the  lower  end  with  a  quill  camel's-hair  brush,  then  suspend  it  to  dry  in  the  heated  closet; 
the  temperature  should  be  140°  F.,  not  higher. 

Treat  all  the  sheets  of  paper  in  like  manner;  when  dry,  remove  them  and  lay  aside  to  cool, 
then  repeat  the  coating,  drain,  brush  off,  and  dry  a  second  time.  When  dry,  trim  off  the  end^ 
cut  to  size,  place  them  carefully  rolled  and  wrapped  in  a  tin  case  in  which  a  small  piece  of  chloride 
of  calcium  has  been  placed  well  wrapped  in  porous  paper,  close  the  tin  to  keep  out  air  until  ready 
for  use.  The  balance  of  sensitizing  solution  should  be  kept  in  an  amber-colored  bottle  for  future 
use,  mixed  with  new  solution  for  another  coating. 


COATING  THE  PAPER 

Printihg  the  Image.  —  Take  any  suitable  negative,  place  on  the  paper  prepared  side  upon 
the  film,  cover  the  front  of  the  frame  with  tissue  paper,  expose  in  bright  light  until  the  image  is 
printed  to  the  usual  depth  that  platinum  prints  are  made.  A  trial  upon  a  small  piece  of  paper  may 
be  made  first  of  all,  then  develop  in  the  following  solution,  which  should  not  be  higher  in  temperature 
than  70°  F.,  in  fact  at  the  usual  daily  temperature,  as  the  paper  is  intended  for  cold  development:  — 
Developer. 

Potassium  oxalate,  neutral 6J  ounces 

Sodium  phosphate ij  ounces 

Hot  water S"    ounces 

Make  this  in  a  stoneware  crock,  stir  well  with  a  glass  rod,  allow  to  become  cold,  filter,  then 
use  without  dilution.  Upon  inserting  the  print  it  will  rapidly  develop  to  full  .density,  when  it  must 
be  placed  at  once  into  a  clearing  acid  bath  composed  of  C.  P.  hydrochloric  acid,  i  ounce  to  50 
ounces  of  water,  allowed  to  remain  for  five  minutes,  then  placed  in  a  second  bath  of  like  pro- 
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some  parts  of  the  print  can  be  developed  more  than  the  rest,  in  fact,  local  development  of  a  platinum 
print  is  easily  accomplished  by  this  simple  means.  If  a  person  has  to  travel  and  cannot  carry  a 
stock  of  hydrochloric  acid  with  him,  a  solution  of  citric  acid  or  oxalic  acid  can  be  used  for  clear- 
ing in  the  same  proportions  as  for  hydrochloric,  only  the  second  is  apt  to  poison  the  fingers,  unless 
they  be  washed  in  lime  water  after  use,  although  the  writer  has  used  oxalic  acid  exclusively  as  a 
clearing  agent  in  the  early  eighties  In  the  hot  bath  process.  Whenever  possible  hydrochloric  acid  is 
preferable.  It  is  necessary  when  preparing  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  to  be  sure  that  the  per- 
chloride  of  iron  is  of  a  very  pure  variety.  That  of  German  manufacture  sold  in  i-pound  bottles  is 
excellent. 

The  perchloride,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  under  the  old  nomenclature,  "Sesquichloride  of 
iron,"  made  by  Charles  Cooper  &  Co.,  or  Mai  lick  rodt,  can  always  be  relied  upon,  and  doubt- 
less that  of  many  other  makers.  In  any  case  it  must  be  of  that  variety  that  has  been  super-oxidized 
by  nitric  acid.  The  resulting  hydrated  peroxide  will  then  be  of  a  light  brown  color;  where  this 
is  obtained  the  resulting  oxalate  will  be  perfect.  In  no  instance  must  the  peroxide  be  red  or  black, 
or  of  a  color  that  approaches  black.  If  such  is  the  case,  it  will  be  useless  for  preparing  the  ferric 
oxalate  for  platinum  paper. 

Excellent  platinum  prints  in  black  can  be  obtained  from  negatives  that  are  somewhat  thin. 
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especially  from  films  that  have  been  developed  with  a  metol-hydrochinon  developer  and  lack 
density,  by  using  the  following  contrast  developer:  — 

Developer  for  Strong  Contrasts  in  Platinum. 

Potassium  oxalate 4  ounces 

Sodium  phosphate i  ounce 

Hot  water 32  ounces 

Potassium  bichromate 22  grains 

Glycerine 2  ounces 

Potassium  chloride i  ounce 

Stir  this  mixture  well,  use  when  cold.  This  developer  must  be  kept  in  an  amber-colored  bottle, 
because  it  is  affected  by  white  light.  Used  in  a  subdued  light,  clearing  (or  fixing  as  it  is  sometimes 
termed)  must  be  carried  out  as  previously  described.  This  developer  will  give  a  strong  print  from 
a  weak  negative. 


GASLIGHT   PAPER   ENLARGEMENTS    FROM    SMALL   NEGATIVES 

practical,  home-made  apparatus,  simple,  yet  effecti\^e 

james  thomson 
UPPLEMENTING  my  article  on  the  subject  of  enlarging  upon  gaslight  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  December,  1909,  and  January,  19 10,  issues  of  this  valued  periodical, 
I  beg  to  submit  some  further  observations  thereon  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  large 
number  who,  having  cameras  of  the  ** Brownie"  variety,  would  fain  acquire  some  sort 
of  apparatus  after  the  fixed-focus  type,  did  they  but  know  how  to  eflfectively  go  about 
the  making  thereof. 

In  my  previous  deliverance  I  went  more  or  less  fully  into  the  details  governing  the  production 
of  enlargements  upon  gaslight  papers,  Velox,  Argo,  Cyko,  and  the  like,  using  an  adjustable-at-will  port- 
able daylight  enlarger,  which,  fitted  with  a  lens  as  good  at  least  as  a  ** rapid  rectilinear,"  permitted 
the  employment  of  an  aperture  comparatively  large,  thus  insuring  an  excellent  print  from  a  short 
exposure,  in  some  instances  twelve  seconds,  and  in  no  instance  over  three  minutes. 

My  present  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  obtaining  almost  equally  as  good 
results  with  the  most  unpretentious  and  elementary  of  apparatus  and  an  anachromatic  lens  such  as 
an  ordinary  reading  glass  supplies,  should  one's  means  forbid  the  purchase  of  a  better,  and  un- 
doubtedly such  people  there  be. 

No  claim  is  advanced  that  resultant  enlargements  are  as  good  as  can  be  made,  for  such  is 
not  the  case;  but  they  are  as  good  as  is  required  for  average  pictorial  purpose,  —  indeed,  such  as 
should  please  the  most  exacting  pictorialist,  though  a  single  lens  (with  which  produced)  certainly 

lacks  speed. 

A  more  serious  fault  in  the  single  lens  is  want  of  rectilinearity.  It  fails  to  render  straight  lines 
as  such  when  in  the  region  of  the  margins.  Lack  of  speed  and  want  of  rectilinearity,  then,  are 
the  special  faults  of  such  a  lens.  The  first  need  not  bother  us  much,  and  with  care  we  may  elimi- 
nate the  second.  That  is  to  say,  we  need  not  expose  ujX)n  a  negative  such  as  a  street  view  showing 
marginal  vertical  or  horizontal  straight  lines. 

Further,  as  the  average  street  view  made  with  a  single  lens  (such  as  cameras  of  the  Brownie 
type  disclose)  exhibits  buildings  in  varied  variety  of  toppling  walls,  it  would  only  make  bad  matters 
worse  to  attempt  to  make  enlargements  from  such  films  with  a  single  lens. 

A  survey  of  the  young  people  to  be  met  with  in  Boston  suburb  of  a  Sunday  or  holiday ,also 
at  seashore  and  country  resort,  discloses  the  prevalence  of  the  diminutive  box  camera  habit.  More 
''Brownies"  and  **Buster  Browns"  are  in  evidence  than  any  other  make  of  instrument,  nor  are 
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they  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  youngsters  alone,  but  amongst  older  people  as  well.  Very  often  we 
find  them  in  the  possession  of  youths  and  young  ladies  who,  if  compelled  to  pay  as  much  as  five 
dollars  for  a  box,  would  choose  to  go  without.  It  is  the  small  sum  requisite  that  appeals  to  the  many, 
one,  two,  or  three  dollars  being  about  as  much  as  can  be  afforded  as  an  investment.  Moreover,  a 
great  many  cheap  cameras  are  made  presents  of  at  Christmas. 

However,  once  the  camera  has  been  secured,  the  owner  discovers  in  short  order  that  it  takes 
about  all  the  spare  change  to  keep  it  going.  What  with  cost  of  film,  and  outlay  for  other  essentials, 
there  is  apt  to  be  nothing  remaining  with  which  to  buy  an  enlarger,  should  such  an  intention  be 
entertained.  Rather  does  one  find  it  expedient  if  not  advantageous  to  go  to  some  photo  supply 
dealer  when  an  enlargement  is  required. 

In  passing  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  comment  on  the  business  acumen  displayed  in 
connection  with  the  Brownie  idea.  That  was  an  excellent  stroke  of  business  on  the  part  of  some 
one,  the  introducing  of  the  little  black  box  to  a  waiting  world.  No  doubt  primarily  intended  to 
garner  the  coin  of  the  children,  it  is  mostly  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  young  ladies  of  more  mature 
vintage,  shop-girls,  and  the  like. 

When  one  considers  the  immense  amount  of  film  used,  not  to  say  absolutely  wasted,  which 
operates  to  fill  the  coffers  of  producers,  it  would  seem  as  if  it  might  pay  to  give  ** Brownies"  away 
for  the  bare  privilege  of  supplying  the  means  of  keeping  them  going. 

In  the  hands  of  those  who  know  what  they  are  about,  photographic  films  have  certain  advan- 
tages over  plates,  though  more  expensive.  So  much  more  costly  are  they,  that  in  the  hands  of  the 
average  snap-shot  fiend  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  luxuries.  It  therefore  denotes  extraor- 
dinary foresight  on  the  part  of  some  one  in  starting  the  ** Brownie"  upon  its  course  as  a  film 
camera  rather  than  one  demanding  that  plates  be  used.  Not  until  the  advent  of  the  "Brownie" 
were  cheap  box  instruments  made  for  film,  so  far  as  I  can  remember. 

A  daylight  enlarging  camera  made  of  a  few  strips  of  wood,  some  cardboard,  and  a  simple 
lens,  almost  any  one  can  make  for  himself.  Having  a  fixed  focus,  such  an  apparatus  is  most 
likely  to  be  such  as  will  appeal  to  workers  having  small  films,  and  who  would  be  quite  satisfied 
with  enlargements  of  say  5  x  7  or  6J  x  8J.  Though  I  knew  perfectly  well  before  I  investigated 
the  matter  that  such  an  enlarger  as  I  finally  fabricated  would  work,  I  went  about  the  business 
of  making  a  model,  and  now  having  it  made,  and  proving  it  good,  have  decided  to  keep  it  in  action 
for  enlarged  pictures  up  to  5  x  7,  reserving  my  larger  instrument  (described  in  the  December,  1909, 
issue)  for  dimensions  more  pretentious. 

In  this  connection  let  me  remark  that  making  enlargements  upon  papers  such  as  Velox  is  not 
so  simple  a  matter  as  one  might  imagine.  One  cannot  simply  expose  to  the  light  of  the  sky  with  a 
certainty  of  always  getting  an  excellent  result  unless  one  takes  the  precaution  each  timey  of  testing 
the  strength  of  light  with  strips  of  sensitive  paper  of  the  same  brand  as  that  about  to  be  used. 

The  Enlarger 

The  sketches  herewith  submitted  doubtless  will  serve  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  make- 
up of  enlarging  camera  warranted  to  work.  The  woodwork  may  be  of  some  soft  material,  such 
as  pine,  which  is  easily  worked.  An  empty  discarded  packing  box  to  be  had  of  the  grocer  will  serve, 
cutting  from  it  the  necessary  short  lengths.  Should  stock  be  obtained  of  a  woodworker,  have  him 
** plane  up"  one  long  strip  and  cut  it  to  lengths  as  required,  according  as  one  size  or  another  is 
desired. 

Assuming  pieces  are  cut  to  sizes,  ends  should  be  squared  up.  Then  nail  or  screw  frames 
so  that  bottoms  and  tops  shall  be  at  right  angles  with  sides.  This  done,  fill  in  one  of  the  frames 
so  as  to  leave  an  opening  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  negative.    If  a  glass  negative,  cut  a  black  melton 
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card  mount  same  dimensions  as  the  frame,  and  in  the  center  cut  out  a  piece  just  the  size  of  the 
negative.  Tack  this  card  on  the  frame,  the  openings  coinciding.  Thus,  when  the  negative  is 
inserted,  there  will  be  a  rebate  upon  which  it  will  rest.  A  couple  of  swivel  buttons  made  from 
a  thin  piece  of  brass  will  serve  to  keep  the  negative  in  place  precisely  as  is  the  case  with  a  ground- 
glass  screen  in  the  back  of  a  camera. 

Where  a  film  instead  of  a  glass  negative  is  involved,  two  thicknesses  of  card  will  be  required; 
then  into  the  opening  formed  by  the  cut-out  portions  of  card  two  thicknesses  of  glass  with  the  film 
between  may  be  placed  when  about  to  enlarge,  button  keeping  in  position. 

Cardboard  —  preferably  black,  strawboard,  or  corrugated  board  such  as  is  sometimes 
employed  in  mailing  photographs  may  be  used  as  a  body,  and  may  be  attached  either  to  the  inside 
or  the  outside.    Personally  I  prefer  the  former,  as  being  firmer. 

Cut  cardboard  with  a  sharp  knife  to  proper  dimensions;  then  attach  bottom  and  two  side 
pieces  by  tacking  at  ends,  the  top  piece  for  the  present  being  left  ofi".    Once  this  is  effected,  bind 
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with  linen,  surgeon's  plaster,  or  passepartout  tape.      If  the  edges  have  been  cut  sharp  and  truCy 
passepartout  binding,  though  but  paper,  will  answer. 

Nail  narrow  strips  inside  the  rear  frame  to  form  a  bed  for  a  sheet  of  clear  glass,  which  should 
be  cut  to  be  a  tight  fit  and  wedged  in  so  that  it  will  not  readily  fall  out.  Then  fit  board  to  the  open- 
ing. The  board  on  the  inner  side  may  be  covered  with  flannel  or  felt,  to  press  against  the  back  of 
sensitive  paper  the  emulsion  side  of  which  will  be  upon  same  plane  as  the  glass,  precisely  as  in 
contact  work. 

The  Lens 

Any  lens  may  be  used,  one  temporarily  removed  from  a  camera,  for  example,  but  enlargers 
herewith  delineated  are  calculated  for  a  focal  length  of  s  inches.  Presuming  that  we  employ  the 
lens  from  a  2- inch  reading  glass  (costing  40  or  50  cents),  we  can  remove  the  crystal  from  its  frame 
by  unscrewing  the  handle.  The  board  upon  which  it  is  to  be  attached  having  been  fitted  to  the 
position  it  is  to  occupy,  and  a  hole  having  been  made  in  the  center,  the  lens  may  be  secured  to  it 
in  various  ways.  It  can  be  mounted  in  a  section  of  tubing  such  as  is  used  for  mailing  purposes, 
the  pasteboard  cover  of  a  box  in  which  is  a  half-inch  hole,  or  may  be  simply  secured  in  place  by 
carpet  tacks,    j 

i    :         "   '  To  Focus 

The  lens  and  board  being  in  place,  —  as  should  also  be  a  sharp-imaged  negative,  —  the  camera 
should  be  pointed  towards  the  light,  preferably  a  window.  A  piece  of  ground  glass  being  pressed 
against  the  sheet  of  clear  glass  at  the  rear,  the  image  will  be  thrown  upon  it.  While  this  is  being 
done  a  cloth  should  be  thrown  over  the  opening  left  by  the  temporary  omission  of  top  cardboard. 
To  obtain  the  sharpest  focus  perhaps  entails  the  moving  backwards  or  forwards  of  the  lens  board, 
a  large  magnifying  glass  greatly  facilitating  matters.  As  the  visual  and  chemical  foci  of  such  a 
lens  as  the  one  involved  are  not  coincident,  we  must  take  measures  accordingly.  It  is  true  that 
by  using  a  small  opening  we  gain  depth  of  field,  but  sharpness  may  not  extend  to  the  comers  not- 
withstanding. Rather  than  focusing  sharp  upon  objects  in  the  center  of  the  negative,  I  should 
advise  getting  as  sharp  an  image  as  possible  upon  a  position  well  up  or  down  the  plaUy  say  three 
quarters  up.  In  thus  focusing  one  should  use  a  black  disk  with  a  half-inch  hole  in  it  placed  in  the 
lens  tube.  When  exposure  is  made,  substitute  another  in  which  is  an  aperture  a  trifle  beyond 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  We  may  call  such  an  opening  f.  32,  but  one  need  not  be  pre- 
cise as  the  same  opening  should  always  be  used,  or  one  even  smaller.  Such  apertures  I  make  in 
black  needle  paper,  using  an  eyelet  punch  for  the  purpose.  However,  a  sufficiently  round  hole 
might  be  made  with  a  small  gouge,  a  piece  of  paper  placed  between  two  thicknesses  of  wood  and 
a  hole  bored  through  it,  or  with  a  sharp  penknife. 

A  sharp  image  secured,  fasten  the  lens  board  in  place  by  nailing  from  the  outside;  then  finish 
by  putting  in  position  the  top  section  of  cardboard,  binding  the  edges  with  gummed  material. 

The  inside  woodwork  should  be  stained  black;  and  if  white  cardboard  is  used,  the  body  should 
be  lined  with  black  needle  paper,  a  dozen  sheets  of  which  may  be  had  of  photographic  supply  houses 
for  20  cents.  Two  in  the  present  instance  would  be  ample.  Simply  paste  paper  along  the  edges, 
otherwise  it  may  draw  the  cardboard  out  of  shape. 

In  my  own  camera  —  made  originally  to  confirm  certain  theories  regarding  the  practicability 
of  so  elementary  an  outfit  —  brown  cardboard  is  used  and  no  black  lining  has  been  necessary. 
Nor  would  a  lining  be  necessary  with  strawboard  unless  bromide  paper  is  used  to  enlarge  upon. 

The  boxes  as  shown  in  drawing,  having  slides  to  form  shutters  to  exclude  the  light  when  camera 
is  loaded,  are  simply  included  as  a  suggestion,  as  in  practice  I  have  never  found  this  feature  neces- 
sary. The  fact  is,  exposure  in  the  present  case  being  always  a  matter  of  minutes,  there  is  small 
need  of  instant  turning  on  or  shutting  off  of  the  light,  a  second  more  or  less  being  of  small  moment 
as  affecting  result. 
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Reverting  to  the  subject  of  focusing,  I  would  remark  that  there  is  no  need  of  investing  in  a 
large  piece  of  ground  glass  for  the  purpose,  as  it  would  be  used  but  once.  A  small  piece  will  answer, 
as  it  can  be  shifted  about,  Ihe  dtUl  side  pressed  up  close  against  the  surface  of  the  clear  glass  sheet, 
consequently  being  coincident  with  the  sensitive  film  of  the  paper. 

'  Suitable  Paper 

If  familiar  with  a  particular  make  of  gaslight  paper,  the  worker  would  do  well  to  use  it  for 
enlarging  purposes,  as  all  are  good  when  manipulated  properly  and  no  one  manufacture  possesses 
all  the  excellences.  The  contrast  brands  should,  however,  be  avoided  unless  a  negative  be  very 
flat. 

Some  papers  cost  about  double  what  others  do,  though  to  the  average  person  the  advantages 
are  not  apparent.  Personal  preference  has  been  now  narrowed  down  to  portrait  and  special  por- 
trait Argo,  also  normal  (yellow  label)  and  soft  (red  label)  Cyko.  Studio  Cyko  has  an  excellent 
collodion-like  surface,  while  soft  Cyko  has  a  velvety  semi-matte  texture,  both  pleasing. 

A  study  of  the  manufacturer's  booklet  will  disclose  the  characteristics  of  product.  The  Vtlox, 
Defender  Tipster  (Argo),  and  Cyko  manuals  are  free  for  the  asking  from  our  advertisers.  For  an 
intense  negative  special  portrait  Argo  is  indicated,  and  for  a  soft  or  thin  one  normal  Cyko  is  in  order, 
there  being  a  choice  of  some  half  a  dozen  surface  textures. 

With  special  portrait  Argo,  regular  exposure,  a  normal  negative  and  development  with  metol, 
soft  gray  flat  prints  are  the  rule,  while  the  adding  of  hydroquinone  in  increasing  quantity,  —  say 
all  the  way  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  —  will  serve  to  produce  results  more  or  less  vigorous.  Then 
again  we  may  use  this  paper  with  a  normal  negative,  give  once,  twice,  or  thrice  the  usual  exposure, 
dilute  the  developer  with  water  one  to  three  or  one  to  four,  add  from  ten  to  thirty  drops  of  bromide, 
and  obtain  vigorous  black  and  white  results.  This  is,  however,  in  the  present  instance,  inadvisable, 
unduly  prolonging  exposure  as  it  must.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  have  resort  to  a  couple  of  grades 
of  paper,  —  a  medium  grade  and  one  giving  soft  results.  Multiplicity  of  grades  but  adds  to 
confusion. 

Exposure 

I  have  found  exposure  with  this  enlarger  and  lens  to  run  all  the  way  from  six  to  fifteen  minutes 
at  the  time  of  writing  (February),  and  of  course  in  summer  exposure  would  be  very  much  less. 
Red  label  Cyko  is  very  rapid,  about  twenty  per  cent  faster  than  portrait  Argo,  particularly 
when  a  short  exposure  is  accorded  and  development  is  in  full-strength  metol.  In  July  last,  using 
a  typical  thin  pictorial  quality  negative,  but  twelve  seconds  of  exposure  gave  excellent  results, 
the  lens  employed  being  of  the  symmetrical  doublet  type  and  aperture  f.  11.3  (U.  S.  Number  8). 

As  the  light  of  day  varies  more  or  less,  there  is  but  one  certain  way  outside  of  employing  an 
actinometer  to  measure  it,  and  that  is  by  the  use  of  slips  of  paper  to  test  before  venturing  a  large 
sheet.    ** Rather  be  sure  than  be  sorry." 

Cut  up  4  X  5  paper  into  inch  wide  strips,  and  when  about  to  enlarge  place  one  of  the  strips 
so  that  it  will  be  diagonally  across  the  holder  and  expose  to  the  light  of  the  sky  in  the  enlarger, 
the  negative  of  course  being  in  place.  On  developing,  if  the  shadows  are  flat,  muddy,  or  mealy, 
over-exposure  is  indicated.  On  the  other  hand,  when  image  appears  slow  and  weak,  lacking  in 
detail,  exposure  has  been  too  short. 

With  regular  exposure  and  developer  development  should  be  complete  in  from  twenty  to  sixty 
seconds. 

Enlarging  may  be  done  at  an  open  window  facing  the  north,  the  negative  end  of  apparatus 
pointed  skywards;  or  the  enlarger  may  be  placed  on  end  upon  the  ground  out  in  the  yard,  on  a 
roof,  anywhere  in  fact  where  the  sun  does  not  obtrude  so  as  to  shine  directly  upon  the  negative. 
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As  brands  of  paper  designated  are  much  more  rapid  than  regular  carbon  Velox,  extra  care 
must  be  exercised  accordingly.    Read  directions  regarding  safe  light  in  the  makers'  manuals. 

In  developing  use  a  porcelain  tray  or  one  porcelain  lined,  and  keep  scrupulously  clean;  nor 
must  it  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

>>.  Thinking  that  on  account  of  the  porcelain  lining  it  would  not  much  matter,  I  used  my  develoj> 
ing  tray  to  contain  sulphide  of  soda  solution  when  making  sepia  prints.  I  afterwards  washed  the 
tray  in  dilute  muriatic  acid  and  thought  no  more  about  it.  Next  time  I  developed,  however,  I 
discovered  one  print  after  another  coming  along  with  mysterious  mottling  in  places.  I  at  first 
thought  I  had  struck  a  defective  lot  of  paper,  but  finally  traced  the  trouble  to  the  sulphide,  evidence 
of  which,  despite  washing,  still  remained  as  a  sort  of  film  upon  the  porcelain.  To  remove,  I  employed 
Farmer's  reducer.  I  filled  the  tray  with  water,  threw  in  a  tablespoonful  of  hypo  and  a  large  crystal 
of  red  prussiate  and  left  it  to  soak.  In  half  an  hour  the  tray  was  as  clean  as  when  new,  but  of 
course  a  very  thorough  washing  was  in  order. 

The  developing  agents  supplied  in  tube  or  otherwise  by  the  makers  of  the  various  papers  may 
be  employed;  but  where  much  developing  is  to  be  done,  it  is  better  to  make  up  one's  own  solution. 
I  have  found  the  following  to  be  satisfactory. 

Metol-Hydro  Developer 

Water lo  ounces 

Metol 7  grains 

Sodium  sulphite  (dry  powder) 120  grains 

Hydroquinone 30  grains 

Sodium  carbonate  (dry  powder) 200  grains 

Bromide  of  potash 3  grains 

Use  full  strength  or  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  and  when  necessary  add  more  bromide 

to  get  good  blacks. 

Metol  Developer 

Water 16  ounces 

Metol 75  grains 

Sodium  sulphite  (dry  powder) i  ounce 

Sodium  carbonate  (dry  powder) 120  grains 

Bromide  of  potash 5  grains 

Short  exposure  and  development  in  full  strength  solution  result  in  soft  effects.  Double  exposure 
and  development  in  solution  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  and  additional  bromide  give 
more  contrast  and  blacker  tones. 

For  the  pictorialist  metol  is  to  be  commended,  as  it  results  in  a  softer  image,  beautiful  grada- 
tion, and  in  conjunction  with  special  portrait  Argo,  immense  control  as  regards  effect.  Thus  we 
have  the  option  of  the  softest  of  gray  prints,  or  normal  contrast. 

For  additional  matter  on  the  subject  of  development  I  would  refer  to  the  articles  in  the  Decem- 
ber, 1909,  and  January,  19 10,  issues.  Also  may  it  be  advantageous  to  consult  **How  to  make  a 
Fixed  Focus  Enlarger,"  April,  1909,  magazine.  No  need  for  me  to  detail  what  can  be  readily 
found  there,  matter  affecting  the  employment  of  lenses,  varied  focal  capacity,  and  other  valuable 
data. 

For  a  lot  of  valuable  information  regarding  the  handling  of  the  papers  made,  consult  the 
makers'  manuals. 

Dense  negatives  used  to  be  common,  but  since  Brownie  and  other  time  development  devices  were 
introduced,  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  this  respect.  If,  therefore,  films  have  been 
developed  by  machine  or  tank,  and  with  the  Eastman  pyro  formula  as  exemplified  in  the  powders 
made  up  and  sold  to  amateurs,  they  will  conform  in  density  with  my  own  negatives,  hence  from 
three  to  six  minutes  at  this  time  of  the  year  (June)  may  be  regarded  as  a  guide  to  govern  tenta- 
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tive  exposure.  This  supplies  a  basis  upon  which  to  commence  operations,  which  is  a  good  thing 
for  those  not  knowing  whether  essential  exposure  is  a  matter  of  seconds,  minutes,  or  hours,  as  a 
great  many  do  not. 

When  I  took  up  enlarging  upon  gaslight  paper,  my  basis  of  exposure  I  got  from  a  Brownie 
enlarging  camera  advertisement,  which  gave  thirty  minutes  as  the  maximum  and  twenty  as  the 
minimum.  I  kept  on  reducing  the  time  until  I  found  myself  getting  prints  in  twenty  seconds,  which 
was  still  further  reduced  to  twelve  seconds  by  developing  in  a  strong  solution  of  metol. 

Here  was  I  finally  getting  results  in  fewer  seconds  than  was  promised  me  in  minutes,  but  it 
meant  a  great  and  quite  unnecessary  loss  of  paper  in  getting  there.  The  long  exposure  of  the  adver- 
tisement may  be  attributed  to  a  slow  lens  —  one  with  which  a  small  opening  is  necessary — ^and  a 
dense  negative. 

In  regard  to  sketch  showing  the  enlargers,  I  would  add  that  framework  should  be  made  of 
three  eighth  inch  stock  one  and  one  half  inches  wide,  outside  dimensions  being  as  follows:  Number 
1,7x9  inches;  number  2,  8  x  10  inches;  number  3  —  at  negative  end  —  7^x8^  inches,  while  the 
larger  end  measures  lo^  x  1 2 J  inches  over  all. 

Needless  to  remark,  in  the  making  thereof  all  parts  must  be  true,  the  wood  frames  and  boards 
parallel,  otherwise  one  portion  of  the  image  might  be  in  perfect  focus,  another  not. 

The  experiments  upon  which  the  foregoing  data  are  based  were  conducted  during  the  month 
of  February  of  the  current  year  (19 10),  since  which  further  investigation  has  disclosed  a  means  of 
overcoming  in  great  measure  the  fault  of  want  of  rectilinearity  in  an  uncorrected  lens  such  as  is 
here  involved. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  focus  sharply  on  a  size  somewhat  greater  than  enlargement  desired. 
Thus  where  a  5  x  7  enlargement  is  required,  we  may  focus  for  a  6  x  8  with  a  surety  of  having  all 
marginal,  vertical,  and  horizontal  lines  appear  strictly  as  such. 

We  thereby  of  necessity  sacrifice  a  portion  of  the  negative,  but  as  a  rule  the  average  view  can 
well  stand  the  elimination,  made,  as  is  generally  the  case,  with  a  lens  of  much  too  short  a  focal  length, 
hence  subject  to  distortion,  or  at  all  events,  exaggeration. 

Making  5x7  enlargements  from  34x5  negative  I  have  found  this  method  to  work  perfectly. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  RETOUCHING  FRAME  AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT 

RICHARD   L.    RINCKWITZ 

VDICAL,**  **  Secessionist,"  exponent  of  the  *' fuzzy- type,"  these  are  all  terms  that  have 
been  hurled  at  the  amateur,  often  by  the  professional  photographer.  Yet,  curiously 
enough,  it  is  that  very  class  that  has  had  its  ranks  enriched  by  the  type  so  openly 
derided. 

The  amateur  brings  with  him,  one  must  admit,  a  quality  that  is  radical  in  its 
fearlessness,  differing  from  that  of  the  professional  whose  past  experiences  make  him 

conservative  —  often  to  the  point  of  being  hidebound.    The  amateur  ventures  where  the  other 

fears  to  tread.    I  have  seen  many  professional  photographers  who  never  attempted  retouching; 

if  they  couldn't  afford  to  employ  a  retoucher,  they  sent  the  work  away  and  had  it  done.    '*!  cannot 

attempt  it;  I  haven't  had  the  training,"  they  would  say,  and  so  put  up  with  the  many  inconveniences, 

delays,  poor  work,  etc.,  entailed  by  the  latter  method. 

Retouching  is  not  difficult,  and  requires  simply  a  little  application  and  taste.    If  you  have  had 

some  training  in  an  art  school,  or  even  attended  one  of  the  night  schools  for  drawing  so  numerous 

in  the  larger  cities,  so  much  the  better. 
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As  a  stcpping-stune  tu  somelhing  better,  a  knowledge  of  retouching  is  excellent.  Goldensky, 
one  of  our  foremost  photographers,  was  a  retoucher  prior  to  becoming  a  photographer,  and,  it  is 
said,  had  never  e:<poscd  a  plate  beneath  the  skylight  until  he  opened  a  studio  of  his  own.  One 
fifth  of  the  application  and  one  sixtieth  of  the  expense  attached  to  an  ordinary  course  by  correspond- 
ence will  tearh  you,  in  these  [lages.  a  profession  that  later  may  be  invaluable.  This  applies  to  both 
sexes  —  to  any  one,  in  fact,  who  is  liNtking  for  an  opportunity  to  advance.  From  photography  as 
a  hobby  and  retouching  at  home,  to  some  position  in  a  studio  as  assistant  or  receptionist  (where  the 
knowledge  is  essential),  and  later  a  studio  of  your  own  —  it  has  l»cen  done  before,  and  can  be  done 
by  you.  Which  do  you  prefer  —  (lerspiralion  <)r  aspiration  ?  A  p<isilion  un<lcr  some  one  else  all 
your  life,  or  to  l>e  a  wizard  of  the  lens  and  w-ear  a  flowing  tie  —  a  professional  photographer? 

The  outfit  is  simple  and  extremely  inexpensive.  The  retouching  frame  you  can  make  yourself, 
or,  if  you  are  a  girl,  get  your  big  brother  to  do  it.  The  wood  from  a  packing  case  or  other  bo.v 
is  excellent. 

Make  a  frame.  Fig.  (i),  16  x  10.  The  bottom  f.\)  should  be  of  light  wood  entirely,  or  as  in 
drawing,  four  strijw  (B),  with  heavy  cardljoard  inside.  Cut  out  a  square  about  4x6  (smaller  if 
you  are  using  plates  under  5  x  7),  just  above  the  center  (dotted  line).  Now  make  a  duplicate  frame, 
which  can  be  lighter,  with  cardboard  on  lop  (C),  in  Fig.  (1).  (D).  the  frame  for  base,  is  to  be  fairly 
heavy,  with  stout  cIcaU  i  inch  thick  at  either  end,  to  raise  it  and  allow  play  for  the  reflector  (E). 
The  latter  is  simply  a  light  frame  on  pivots  at  f  Ci),  and  covered  with  while  cardboard  to  reflect  light 
upward  through  the  negative  at  (XK  It  is  l)est  to  make  this  fit  tight,  so  that  it  will  stay  in  any 
position. 

Hinge  the  three  frames  together  at  (FF),  the  idea  being  to  allow  the  whole  to  fold  into  little 
space  when  not  in  use.    Now  get  a  s<|uare  of  dark  cloth  (the  black  oilcloth  used  tu  cover  buggy-tops 
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is  excellent  and  cheap)  20  x  20  inches  square.  Cut  this  through  from  one  comer  to  another  and  tack 
one  of  the  triangular  pieces  on  either  side  in  space  within  the  dotted  line  (N).  If  the  oilcloth  is  used, 
it  will  look  better  if  the  finished  side  is  outward.  The  inside  of  the  two  frames,  also  of  the  oilcloth^ 
if  that  is  used,  should  now  be  blackened  —  ladies'  shoe  polish  is  excellent  for  the  purpose. 

Make  four  pieces  of  wood  shaped  like  Fig.  (3),  i  foot  long,  }  inch  thick,  and  i  inch  wide.  Two 
are  to  be  fastened,  one  at  either  side  at  (Y)  about  6  inches  from  the  end,  and  one  on  each  side  at 
(Z),  about  9  inches  from  the  end. 

Drive  in  a  nail  on  either  side  at  places  marked  (H).  These  are  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
ends  of  braces  when  the  frame  is  open  for  work. 

Get  two  pieces  of  spring  (an  old  mainspring  from  a  clock,  or  two  old  clamps  from  a  printing 
frame  will  do).  Bend  these  as  in  Fig.  (4),  which  shows  a  section  of  frame  (A),  with  negative  in  use 
over  open  space.  The  two  springs  are  to  keep  n^ative  from  sliding  down.  Punch  a  hole  through 
springs  at  (J)  for  nail  or  screw,  the  latter  is  better.  At  other  end  file  a  notch  at  either  side,  and 
carefully  wrap  the  narrow  place  thus  made  with  ordinary  soft  cord  until  you  have  a  small,  solid 
ball,  as  at  (K).    The  latter  is  to  keep  spring  from  scratching  negative  when  shifting  same  about 

On  inside  of  frame  at  top  of  (Q,  Fig.  (2),  it  is  a  good  plan  to  tack  a  strip  of  oilcloth  or  leather 
for  retouching  pencils  and  other  small  tools,  as  in  Fig.  (5). 

A  beginner's  working  outfit  need  consist  of  very  little.  The  following  will  be  quite  sufficient 
for  all  ordinary  work  at  present:  — 

I  can  calcined  emery  6our 35  cents 

I  number  H  pendl,  best  grade 10  cents 

z  red  sable  spotting  brush 8  cents 

z  tube  black  water-color 10  cents 

1  am,  of  course,  assuming  that  you  are  the  merest  t3rro.  An  advanced  worker  will  require  a 
more  varied  outfit. 

Take  an  old  plate,  one  that  has  been  fogged,  but  preferably  without  detail  of  any  kind.  Roughen 
the  part  you  wish  to  practice  upon.  Many  photographers  get  tooth,  as  it  is  called,  by  using  a  very 
weak  varnish  rubbed  in  until  dry.  The  calcined  fiour  will  do  this  as  e£fectually,  and  is  more  certain 
for  a  beginner.  Use  one  or  two  fingers  when  applying,  and  rub  gently.  If,  when  dusted  ofiF,  the 
place  has  an  even,  rough  appearance,  stop,  or  you  will  reduce  the  negative  in  density  at  that  point. 

Now  sharpen  your  pencil  until  you  have  a  keen  point.  A  piece  of  fine  emery  cloth  (five  cents*^ 
worth  will  last  five  years)  upon  a  block  is  excellent.  The  "wire-edge"  upon  point  of  pencil  should 
be  removed  upon  a  piece  of  blotter  or  soft  cardboard. 

Remember  that  the  secret  of  successful  retouching  is  rather  to  do  too  little  than  too  much; 
it  shoidd  be  done  lightly.  Practice  dotting  and  stippling  as  in  illustration  (6).  Many  workers 
favor  the  dotting  method,  as  in  (O),  while  others  prefer  the  zigzag  motion,  like  (P),  almost  entirely. 
The  great  majority  combme  both,  adapting  themselves  to  the  varied  degrees  of  opacity  met  with 
in  different  negatives. 

The  illustrations  accompanying  this  article  are  all  supposed  to  show  how  retouching,  greatly^ 
magnified,  would  look.  After  you  get  your  pencil  under  control  and  a  proof  shows  an  almost  even^ 
light  square,  try  the  next  one,  Fig.  (7).  Trace  this  section  of  a  head  upon  a  negative,  and  with  the 
simple  strokes  and  dots  practiced  before,  see  how  good  a  head  you  can  make.  The  idea,  remember,, 
is  to  get  control  of  your  lights  and  shadows;  to  learn  to  model  and  shape  features  by  the  process  of 
building  parts.  Then,  after  you  see  what  simple  little  dots  and  dashes  can  do  you  will  better  under- 
stand actual  work.  And  when  you  have  a  negative  with  the  form  and  features  before  you  it  will 
seem  extremely  simple.  Make  proofs  of  your  heads  —  remember  that  your  black  dots  and  strokes- 
are  making  lights,  not  shadows.  Make  head  after  head,  each  as  near  like  the  copy  as  possible,, 
placing  them  before  you  in  a  row  to  see  the  progress  you  have  made,  and  to  rectify  future  mistakes* 
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THE  USE  OF  THE  CAMERA  FOR  TECHNICAL  RECORDS 

D.    R.  BATTLES 

[HIS  article  is  not  addressed  to  the  scientist  pursuing  highly  specialized  work  with 
apparatus  designed  especially  for  his  use,  nor  to  the  professional  photographer  who 
makes  the  taking  of  technical  photographs  his  business.  It  is  rather  a  plea  for  the 
more  common  use  of  the  camera  by  men  of  scientific  or  technical  training  for  serious 
records  of  their  own  work.  There  are  many  engineers,  architects,  doctors,  etc.,  who 
use  a  small  hand  camera  occasionally  as  a  means  of  amusement,  who  never  realize 
that  it  might  furnish  them  with  valuable  data  for  use  in  their  future  work. 

Obviously,  the  type  of  apparatus  that  will  give  most  satisfaction  depends  on  the  kind  of  work 
that  is  to  be  recorded.  There  are  to  be  considered  for  this  work  the  following  types:  the  view 
camera,  the  hand  camera  of  the  cycle  type,  the  folding  film  camera,  the  small  plate  camera,  and 
the  reflex.  In  fact,  almost  any  camera  except  the  box  camera  may  be  used.  An  attempt  will  be 
made  to  show  for  what  work  each  camera  is  best  adapted. 

The  view  camera  is  obtainable  from  the  5x7  size  up.  It  has  in  general  the  widest  range  of 
movements  of  all  the  different  types,  a  good  model  having  reversible  back,  ample  bellows  length, 
large  lens  board,  rising  front,  cross  front,  front  and  back  focusing  pinions,  and  double  swing  back. 
Of  course  all  these  movements  are  paid  for  in  weight;  and  no  finder  being  fitted,  the  camera  cannot 
be  used  as  a  hand  camera.  The  optical  equipment  and  shutter  are  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  buyer,  as  such  cameras  are  sold  without  lenses.  On  account  of  their  lack  of  portability  these 
cameras  are  only  available  for  work  which  is  confined  to  one  locality,  and  which  is  stationary. 
For  such  work  they  are,  however,  superior  to  any  other  type. 

The  next  class,  the  hand  camera  of  the  cycle  type,  includes  apparatus  of  widely  differing  cost 
and  usefulness.  The  best  of  the  type  will  have  nearly  all  the  range  of  movement  of  the  view  camera. 
The  cheaper  ones  have  only  the  bare  essentials  for  making  a  picture,  and  their  sphere  of  usefulness 
is  accordingly  narrow.  These  cameras  can  be  obtained  in  sizes  ranging  from  3  J  by  4 J  to  8  x  10. 
As  the  difference  in  weight  and  bulk  between  the  cheaper  and  the  more  expensive  cameras  is  not 
great,  if  the  money  is  available,  it  is  decidedly  desirable  to  buy  one  of  the  latter.  It  will  provide 
a  reversible,  or  better  yet,  a  revolving  back,  swing  back  and  bed,  rising  and  sliding  front,  triple 
extension  bed  with  correspondingly  long  bellows,  and  perhaps  an  auxiliary  bed  for  use  with  wide- 
angle  lenses.  This  camera  will  do  almost  all  that  the  view  camera  will  do,  and  can  in  addition 
be  held  in  the  hand  when  necessary.  It  takes  plates  regularly,  but  as  a  usual  thing  can  be  used 
for  roll  films  or  film  pack  by  the  use  of  a  suitable  adapter.  The  roll  film  holder  takes  up  as  much 
space  as  three  plate  holders,  and  is  not  very  convenient.  The  film  pack  adapter  is  no  bigger  than 
a  plate  holder,  and  is  to  be  recommended  to  such  as  desire  to  use  films  in  a  plate  camera. 

Smaller  and  lighter  than  the  above  are  the  folding  film  cameras.  These  usually  are  rather 
restricted  in  their  usefulness,  on  account  of  their  lack  of  the  movements  given  with  some  other 
cameras.  Their  lightness  and  general  availability,  however,  make  them  probably  the  most  popular 
form  of  camera,  at  least  in  this  country.  They  are  of  two  types,  those  using  roll  films  and  those 
using  film  packs.  The  latter  are  smaller  for  the  same  size  picture.  Both  can  be  loaded  and  un- 
loaded in  daylight,  and  the  roll  film  can  in  addition  be  developed  in  daylight.  Several  foreign 
manufacturers  and  one  American  furnish  the  camera  with  a  double  extension  bed.  This  is  a  con- 
venience if  a  convertible  lens  is  used,  as  it  allows  the  use  of  one  combination  alone.  If  a  plate 
back  is  used,  it  is  also  useful  for  copying  near  full  size,  but  when  copying  on  films  focusing  is  so 
iincertain  as  to  make  the  result  very  doubtful.  These  cameras  are  very  convenient  for  general 
use,  and  will  frequently  give  excellent  records,  but  if  a  person  is  buying  a  camera  with  an  especial 
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view  to  technical  work  they  are  not  especially  to  be  desired.    The  sizes  available  run  from  2\  x  3 J 
to  s  X  7- 

The  small  plate  camera  has  much  to  recommend  it.  In  the  smaller  sizes,  aj  x  3J  inches  and 
smaller,  one  of  the  main  objections  to  plate  cameras,  that  of  weight,  largely  disappears.  These 
very  small  cameras  recently  placed  on  the  market  are  of  the  very  highest  quality.  The  adjustments 
are  of  the  greatest  accuracy,  which  is  very  necessary  in  the  case  of  cameras  for  the  making  of  small 
negatives  for  after  enlargement.  The  tenses  fitted  are  high-grade  anastigmats  of  various  makes, 
and  the  shutters  are  either  of  the  guillotine  type  built  into  the  front  of  the  camera,  or  in  some  cases 
the  compound  or  koilos  shutter  is  fitted.  As  a  usual  thing  single  metal  plate  holders  are  used, 
which  are  carried  in  a  purse, .  In  this  class  of  camera  there  is  considerable  variation  in  size  and 
details  of  construction,  with  but  little  in  quality  and  price.  Any  of  them  will  give  excellent  results, 
and  choice  is  frequently  rather  difficult.  If  convenience  is  the  main  factor  desired,  as  presumably 
it  may  be,  if  one  of  these  smaller  cameras  is  to  be  chosen,  probably  the  smallest  of  all,  a  tiny  little 
camera  taking  pictures  ij  x  a|  inches  is  to  be  preferred.  Two  such  cameras  are  now  available  on 
the  American  market,  and  both  have  a  range  of  usefulness  that  is  astonishing.  They  have  a  guillo- 
tine shutter  that  works  from  J  second  to  i-ioodth  second,  and  gives  time  and  bulb  exposures  as  well. 
There  is  a  direct  view  finder  for  hand  work,  and  a  hooded  ground  glass  for  tripod  work.    The  lens 
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fitted  is  a  high-grade  anastigmat  working  at  f.  6.8.  The  front  pulls  out  and  is  supported  by  hinged 
struts.  By  a  lever  the  camera  may  be  focused  for  objects  closer  than  infinity,  but  due  to  the  short 
focal  length  of  the  lens  used  the  depth  of  fcxrus  is  so  great  that  this  is  not  often  necessary.  For 
copying,  auxiliary  lenses  are  fitted.  The  camera  slips  into  a  purse  which  can  be  carried  in  the 
pocket  all  the  time  without  inconvenience,  and  six  single  metal  plate  holders  are  carried  in  another 
purse.  These  are  the  only  cameras  (with  the  possible  exception  of  a  very  small  roll  film  camera 
that  takes  pictures  of  about  the  same  size)  which  can  be  comfortably  carried  at  all  times. 

The  reflex  camera  has  the  advantage  of  certainty  and  facility  of  composition  and  focusing. 
It  has  the  disadvantage  of  size  and  weight.  It  remains  for  the  person  who  is  to  use  the  camera 
to  decide  whether  the  advantages  outweigh  the  disadvantages.  As  a  reflex  is  at  the  best  bulky, 
it  is  advisable  in  buying  one  to  get  one  with  considerable  bellows  extension,  even  if  it  does  mean 
a  slightly  larger  camera.  The  difference  in  size  will  be  scarcely  noticed,  and  the  camera  will  then 
be  useful  for  copying  nearly  full  size.  A  reflecting  camera  is  very  satisfactory  for  such  work  on 
account  of  the  ease  of  focusing. 

So  far  I  have  said  little  about  lenses  and  shutters,  because  the  same  remarks  apply  almost 
equally  to  all  the  different  types  of  cameras.  An  inaccurate  or  indistinct  scientific  record  is  almost 
worse  than  none.  Indeed,  in  so  far  as  it  misleads,  it  is  worse  than  none.  Hence,  anastigmats  are 
the  only  lenses  to  be  considered  as  the  optical  equipment  of  a  camera  to  be  used  for  serious  technical 
work.  The  type  of  anastigmat  wiU  depend  on  the  camera.  If  there  is  good  bellows  extension 
available,  a  convertible  or  symmetrical  lens  is  desirable,  in  order  that  different  sized  images  may  be 
obtained  from  the  same  view-point.  If  the  bellows  extension  available  is  not  much  greater  than 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  an  unsymmetrical  anastigmat,  the  f>arts  of  which  cannot  be  used  sepa- 
rately, will  be  just  as  satisfactory,  and  will  be  cheaper.  The  latter  is  also  available  in  larger  relative 
apertures.  As  to  the  maximum  aj>erture  desirable,  for  much  work  a  lens  with  an  aperture  of  f .  7.7 
or  f.  8  will  be  eminently  satisfactory.  Such  a  lens  will  usually  cover  a  much  larger  pljte  than  that 
for  which  it  is  listed,  and  makes  an  excellent  wide-angle  lens  stopped  down.  A  lens  working  at 
f.  6.3  or  f.  6.8  has  sf>eed  enough  for  almost  all  work,  is  almost  equal  to  the  lens  of  f.  7.7  in  covering 
power,  and  is  probably  the  best  for  average  work.  Lenses  working  at  f.  5.6  or  f.  4.5,  or  even  f.  3.5 
are  special  lenses  for  s[)eed  work,  and  are  not  as  useful  as  a  slower  lens.  They  are  too  large  to  be 
fitted  on  most  hand  cameras,  and  probably  the  only  place  the  amateur  will  meet  them  is  on  the 
reflex  camera,  where  they  are  very  useful.  These  larger  lenses  require  a  very  rigid  front  on  the 
camera,  much  more  rigid  than  is  furnished  on  some  fairly  expensive  outfits. 

A  reliable  and  accurate  shutter  is  a  necessity  with  a  high-grade  lens.  There  are  available 
several  between-the-lens  shutters  that  are  eminently  satisfactory.  The  best  are  either  of  the  sector 
type,  in  which  three  or  more  leaves  fly  through,  making  the  exposure,  or  the  iris  diaphragm  type, 
in  which  a  diaphragm  opens  and  closes.  The  former  gives  the  higher  speeds,  but  both  types  are 
excellent,  and  the  range  of  speeds  obtainable  is  suflBcient  for  all  except  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  work  of  the  average  photographer.  For  higher  speeds  than  can  beobtained  with  most  bctwecn- 
the-Iens  shutters  the  focal-plane  shutter  is  used.  This  consists  of  a  spring-operated  blind  with  a 
slit  in  it  that  passes  close  in  front  of  the  plate.  This  shutter  is  very  eflicient  at  high  speeds,  and 
ex[K)sures  as  short  as  i-20oodth  of  a  second  can  l>e  made.  Most  f(Kal  plane  shutters,  however,  do 
not  give  a  higher  speed  than  i-iooodth  of  a  second.  These  shutters  arc  rather  deficient  in  the  slower 
speeds.  They  rarely  give  more  than  i-  loth  of  a  second;  and  if  the  camera  is  fitted  with  a  focal-plane 
shutter,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  also  have  a  between-the-lens  shutter  fitted  to  care  for  the  slow 
cx[K>sures. 

The  foregoing  covers  alx>ut  all  the  a[)|)aratus  that  is  likely  to  prove  useful.  As  to  which  is 
the  most  useful  for  the  average  person,  who  wants  to  take  pictures  at  any  time  when  the  object 
presents  itself  to  him,  I  think  the  small  metal  camera  taking  plates  ij  x  2|  inches  is  most  likely 
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to  prove  satisfactory.  It  can  be  carried  almost  constantly,  and  will  always  be  available.  Any  other 
camera  will  be  left  at  home  unless  there  is  a  special  prospect  of  some  interesting  picture.  It  is 
true  that  these  small  cameras  do  not  seem  very  popular  as  yet,  but  that  is  probably  due  to  their 
high  cost. 

As  to  methods  of  working,  there  will  be  a  few  points  to  observe  that  are  unnecessary  in  other 
work.  As  a  distinct  record  is  wanted,  the  use  of  as  small  a  stop  as  possible  is  desirable.  F.  i6  or 
even  f.  32  may  be  necessary  when  it  is  desired  to  have  widely  different  planes  short.  Here  the  small 
camera  and  iens  of  short  focus  score,  as  the  depth  of  focus  is  greater.  Frequently,  as  in  photograph- 
ing machinery,  there  will  be  great  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  in  the  object  photographed.  Double 
coated  plates  will  help.  In  fact,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  use  double  coated  orthochromatic  plates  all 
the  time,  and  then  one  is  prepared  for  about  anything  that  can  be  photographed.  Such  plates  do 
not  cost  so  very  much  more  than  the  common  single-coated  plate,  and  they  will  reduce  the  number 
of  failures  in  most  cases  enough  to  more  than  offset  their  cost.  Tank  development  of  negatives 
is  just  as  well  in  all  cases,  and  is  very  desirable  for  the  small  negatives,  to  avoid  the  frilling  of  the 
film  at  the  edges.    In  any  case,  handle  the  wet  negatives  as  little  as  possible. 

For  the  small  negatives,  contact  prints  should  be  on  semi-glossy  or  glossy  papers  and  burn- 
ished or  ferrotyped  to  bring  out  all  the  detail.  A  glossy  paper  will  also  be  desirable  for  the  larger 
prints  if  there  is  much  detail.  The  printing  process  is  of  course  immaterial,  provided  it  is  suited 
to  the  negative.  The  busy  man  will,  if  he  does  his  own  work,  find  gaslight  paper  best,  as  it  will 
let  bim  work  at  night.    For  cheap  records  of  large  negatives  blue-print  is  excellent. 

Many  of  the  smaller  prints  will  make  one  desire  enlargements  of  them.  With  the  small  cameras 
there  usually  can  be  obtained  enlarging  apparatus  which  utilizes  the  lens  of  the  camera  for  pro- 
jection. These  outfits  are  frequently  very  convenient  and  allow  of  enlargements  being  made  almost 
as  readily  as  contact''prints.  Or  any  of  the  enlargers  on  the  market  can  be  used,  or  even  a  home- 
made outfit 

The  man  who  has  once  made  and  preserved  records  of  the  objects  of  interest  connected  with 
his  business  is  not  likely  to  give  up  the  practice.  It  is  surprising  what  a  lot  of  inspiration  and  prosaic 
information  can  be  mingled  in  a  booklet  of  such  prints.  But  the  photographer  must  remember 
that  the  preservation  of  the  records  is  as  necessary  as  the  making.  If  the  prints  are  small,  they 
can  be  filed  in  card  index  drawers,  if  they  are  mounted  on  fairly  stiff  cardboard.  This  is  an  excellent 
method,  as  new  prints  may  be  inserted  where  they  belong  without  disarranging  those  already  in 
place.  If  the  prints  are  mounted  in  books,  a  good  index  should  be  started  with  the  first  print  and 
religiously  kept  up  to  date.  If  the  full  value  is  to  be  got  from  the  record,  frequently  it  is  necessary 
to  write  up  the  print  at  the  time  it  is  made.  At  all  events,  the  date,  and  sufficient  details  of  the 
subject  to  insure  identification  should  be  entered  along  with  the  print. 
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EDITORJAL 
COMMENT 


THE  ALBRIGHT  EXHIBITION 
^E  are  authorized  to  announce  that  the  Photo-Piclorialista  of  BuSalo  will  not  enter 
prints  individually  or  collectively  for  the  proposed  international  exhibition  of  photo- 
I  graphs  to  be  held  at  the  Albright  Gallery  in  Buffalo  under  the  auspices  of  the  Photo- 
(  Secession.  We  have  also  received  unofficial  information  that  many  other  prominent 
workers  and  groups  of  workers  in  the  United  States  have  no  intention  of  participating 
a  this  show,  and  that  few  of  them  have  been  invited  to  participate.  As  the  expressed 
intention  of  the  authorities  of  the  Albright  Gallery  at  the  time  when  the  project  for  this  exhibition 
was  started  by  the  late  Dr.  Kurtz,  was  to  have  a  representative  international  show,  it  seems  unfortu- 
nate that  jealousies  and  difficulties  should  have  arisen  immediately  after  the  official  announcement 
of  the  exhibition. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  excite  dissension,  and  we  regret  most  sincerely  that  such  an  exhibition 
cannot  be  held  in  the  United  States  with  the  support  of  all  our  prominent  pictorialists.  It  is  an 
indisputable  fact  that  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz  has  at  his  command  materials  for  a  most  interesting 
photographic  exhibition,  and  that  the  pictures  which  will  be  hung  by  the  Photo-Secession  will  te 
well  worthy  of  admiration  and  study.  At  the  same  time  no  one  who  visited  the  International  Exposi- 
tion at  Dresden  last  year  and  viewed  the  pictures  there  displayed  with  an  open  mind,  can  fail  to 
admit  that  the  work  of  the  Photo-Secession  and  the  pictorialists  likely  to  exhibit  under  its  auspices 
does  not  present  a  satisfactory  picture  of  the  present  standards  of  pictorial  photography.  There 
are  other  schools  and  other  ideals  than  that  represented  by  this  most  distinguished  group,  and  it 
appears  to  us  unfortunate  that  the  authorities  of  the  Albright  Gallery  should  have  delegated  to  Mr. 
Stieglitz  and  his  associates  the  selection  of  pictures  for  this  exhibition. 

It  appears  to  us  still  more  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Stieglitz,  whose  services  to  photography  no 
man  can  deny,  and  whose  artistic  ability  is  beyond  dispute,  should  not  be  broad  enough  to  perceive 
the  value  of  photographic  work  of  artistic  merit  which  does  not  conform  to  the  particular  style 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  all  exhibitions  under  his  auspices.  Half  a  generation  ago  this  school  was 
progressive,  and  far  in  advance  of  its  time.  To-day  it  is  not  progressing,  but  is  a  reactionary  force 
of  the  most  dangerous  type.  In  other  words,  we  may  find  in  the  history  of  the  Photo-Secession,  the 
same  story  which  has  occurred  in  all  art  movements.  Ibsen  once  said;  "A  normally  made  truth  lives 
to  be  about  twelve,  fifteen  —  at  the  most  twenty  years  old."  The  new  truths  which  the  Photo- 
Secession  saw  some  fifteen  years  ago  have  degenerated  into  formulas  and  have  become  a  detriment 
to  the  progress  of  photography.  The  present  generation  in  photography  must  go  back  to  n 
Thus  the  cycle  runs:  Realism,  classicism,  impressionism,  formalism,  artistic  death. 


THE  PRIZE-FIGHT  FILMS 

A  MORAL  wave  seems  to  have  swept  the  entire  English-speaking  world  immediately  after  the 
result  of  the  fight  at  Reno  was  announced.  From  hundreds  of  American  conmiunities  came  an- 
nouncements that  no  exhibition  of  motion-pictures  of  the  fight  would  be  allowed.  England,  South 
Africa,  India,  and  Australasia  began  movements  to  prevent  the  importation  or  exhibition  of  the 
pictures.  Not  only  a  general  sentiment  against  prize  fighting,  but  various  aspects  of  the  race  ques- 
tion entered  into  the  movement.  Alarmed,  the  owners  of  the  negatives,  whose  investment  and 
prospective  profits  amount  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  announced  their  intention  to  show 
the  pictures  irrespective  of  popular  sentiment  and  to  invoke  the  power  of  the  courts  to  prevent  any 
interference  with  their  display.  If  they  are  well  advised,  they  will  reconsider  this  hasty  decision. 
In  only  one  American  State  could  this  prize  fight  be  held,  and  there  only  adults  could  see  it.  It  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  conmiunities  which  would  not  permit  the  fight  should  be  compelled  to  endure 
a  faithful  presentation  of  all  its  brutality  to  which  women  and  children  would  be  admitted.  Wide- 
spread agitation  against  motion-pictures  because  of  fire  danger  and  the  suggestive  quality  of  many 
films  has  been  experienced  by  the  industry  and  still  exists  in  many  quarters.  A  deliberate  attempt 
to  force  these  films  on  the  community  in  defiance  of  the  best  public  sentiment  would  certainly  react 
disastrously  on  the  motion-picture  houses,  and  result  in  serious  losses  to  the  entire  trade.  It  will 
be  far  better  for  the  film  manufacturers  to  pocket  their  losses  than  to  awake  legislative  resentment, 
which  might  impose  most  onerous  restrictions  on  all  such  entertainments. 

THE  COMPLETE  SELF-INSTRUCTING  LIBRARY 

Before  it  is  too  late,  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fast-disappearing  chance 
to  obtain  this  excellent  reference  work  at  a  bargain  price.  Until  the  present  edition  is  sold,  we  are 
offering  the  library  to  our  subscribers  of  record  at  a  discount  of  thirty  per  cent  from  the  publishers* 
price.  So  many  sets  have  already  been  sold  that  we  expect  to  be  entirely  sold  out  by  October  first. 
As  we  write,  we  have  but  957  sets  in  stock.  Sixty  days  or  less  will  see  them  all  in  the  hands  of 
satisfied  purchasers.  If  you  want  the  one  indispensable  and  complete  compendium  of  photographic 
infonnation,  ACT  NOW,  and  write  for  full  particulars  to-day.  The  bargain  price  will  soon  be 
withdrawn. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

We  have,  as  announced  last  month,  removed  from  6  Beacon  Street  to  221  Columbus  Avenue, 
Boston.  All  communications  should  be  sent  to  the  new  address,  and  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  all 
our  friends  in  our  commodious  new  quarters. 

AN  EXCHANGE  CLUB 

We  frequently  have  requests  from  readers  to  put  them  in  touch  with  those  who  are  willing 
to  exchange  prints  and  photographic  post-cards.  We  invite  those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter 
to  assist  us  in  the  fonnation  of  an  exchange  dub  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  pictures.  We  are 
formulating  a  code  for  exchange  purposes  which  will  allow  full  particulars  to  be  written  on  a  post- 
card in  small  space  and  which  will  be  furnished  only  to  members.  This  will  enable  them  to  dis- 
tinguish between  requests  made  by  fellow-members  and  those  made  by  outsiders.  Simple  rules 
must  be  signed  by  members,  which  will  insure  fair  exchange  and  prompt  returns.  We  shall  endeavor 
to  make  the  membership  world  wide,  and  thus  enable  our  members  to  secure  pictures  from  every 
clime.  If  you  are  interested  in  exchanging  your  prints  with  others,  send  us  your  name,  and  we  will 
organize  as  soon  as  a  reasonable  number  of  members  is  enrolled. 
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OUR  MONTHLY  COMPETITION 

Prizes  in  the  competition  have  been  awarded  as  follows:  — 

First  prize,  "Child  Study/*  by  A.  L.  Princehom.  Second  prize,  **Aunty  Jackson's  Reverie," 
by  J.  P.  Hambly.    Third  prize,  "The  Doctor's  Buggy,"  by  Henry  Thew  Stephenson. 

Honorable  Mentions:  **The  Cloud,"  by  Beatrice  Bell;  ** Within  the  Minster  (Ely),"  by  E.  J. 
Brookins;  **Doris,"  by  Mrs.  Brookins;  "The  Breaking  Storm,"  by  Nathan  Bushnell,  Jr.;  "The 
Love  Letter,"  by  E.  B.  Collins;  "A  Summer  Shower,"  by  J.  Frank  Curtis,  M.D.;  "Spring  Moon- 
rise,"  by  William  S.  Davis;  "A  Winter  Day,"  by  Fred  Doudna;  "A  Study,"  by  Lewis  J.  Fitler; 
"The  Day  is  done,  and  the  Darkness  falls  from  the  Wings  of  Night,"  by  L.  W.  Forgs,  M.D.;  "Far 
and  Near,"  by  Donald  Grey;  "The  Brookside,"  by  F.  C.  Irwin;  "A  Song  of  Long  Ago,"  by  E.  H. 
Johnson;  "Off  Atlantic  City,"  by  T.  W.  Kihner;  "A  Foggy  Morning,"  by  Elgin  Lessley;  "The  Boy 
behind  the  Gun,"  by  B.  A.  Mills;  "Fleming's  Falls,  Ohio,"  by  A.  L.  Princehom;  "Moonlight,"  by 
R.  J.  Shaw;  "Mother  and  Child,"  by  Clara  Estelle  Sipprell;  "Homeward,"  by  J.  H.  Stockton; 
"Poor  Man,"  by  S.  Takehara;  "Early  Spring,"  by  James  Thomson;  "The  Approach  of  Fall,"  by 
Clarence  F.  Thornton;  "Newsies,"  by  G.  Harrison  Truman;  "The  Bather,"  by  U.  L.  Upson,  Jr.; 
"A  Dutch  Youngster,"  by  Van  Zanen. 


THE  BUDAPEST  EXHIBITION 

As  we  go  to  press,  we  are  informed  by  the  authorities  of  the  International  Photographic  Ex- 
hibition at  Budapest  that  the  collection  of  American  photographs  has  excited  general  admiration, 
and  that  the  whole  press  has  acknowledged  that  these  pictures  are  the  clou  of  the  exhibition.  At 
the  time  of  writing  the  jury  of  awards  had  not  commenced  its  work,  but  we  hope  to  give  its  report 
in  our  next  issue.  * 

THE  WIENER  PHOTO-KLUB 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  our  readers  that  the  principal  feature  of  the  September 
issue  will  be  a  series  of  magnificent  reproductions  by  the  well-known  firm  of  C.  Angerer  &  Goschl 
of  Vienna,  of  a  series  of  photographs  by  members  of  the  Wiener  Photo-Klub,  probably  the  strongest 
camera  club  in  the  world  as  far  as  achievements  go.  The  arrangements  for  this  number  were 
initiated  by  the  editor  in  Dresden  last  summer,  and  have  just  come  to  completion.  This  club  had 
anticipated  exhibiting  the  American  pictures,  now  in  Budapest,  in  Vienna  during  the  summer,  but 
as  the  time  of  year  is  unpropitious  and  the  pictures  must  be  returned  before  fall,  the  exhibition  has 
been  abandoned. 

ON  THE  SUBMISSION  OF  PICTURES 

The  number  of  pictures  reaching  us  each  month  has  become  so  great  that  considerable  confusion 
often  arises  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  such  pictures  are  intended.  Photographs  submitted  for 
publication,  for  competition,  for  criticism,  arrive  without  any  designation  attached,  and  dissatisfac- 
tion is  often  caused  by  the  fact  that  pictures  are  wrongly  classed.  In  the  future,  therefore,  we  would 
ask  our  readers  who  send  pictures  for  competition  or  for  criticism,  to  distinctly  mark  on  the  back 
of  each  print  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  submitted.  We  shall  not  undertake  hereafter  to  criticize 
prints  unless  so  marked,  especially  when  they  are  submitted  in  the  competition.  No  attention,  will, 
therefore,  be  taken  of  a  request  accompanying,  to  criticize  such  pictures,  unless  they  are  distinctly 
marked  ** Portfolio"  on  the  back  of  each  print. 
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Prints  made  by  readers  •wUl  be  criticited  in  this  department;  none  by  mail.  Prints  should  be  addressed  to 
Frank  R.  Fraprit,  lai  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  MUST  be  marked  "For  Portjolio"  on  back,  wkelhef 
sent  for  this  department  only,  or  jor  the  monthly  competitions  as  well.  Only  one  print  by  any  contributor  can  bt  criticized 
each  month.    An  asterisk  ts  prefixed  to  the  criticism  oj  reproduced  prints. 


G39-  A.  D.  Rice,  Jb.  —  Your  unnamed  print  is 
somewhat  lacking  in  vigor,  and  as  it  appean  to  have 
good  values,  might  be  improved  by  somewhat  longer 
printing.  The  picture  will  be  considerably  improved 
by  trimming  one  and  one  quarter  inch  from  the  left, 
and  a  half  inch  from  the  bottom,  which  will  greatly 
concentrate  the  composition. 

640.  C.  F.  LoEBXNSTEiN.  ^"The  Errand  Boy." 
This  is  a  very  good  photograph,  and  a  very  good 
picture  of  the  little  boy.  The  only  suggestion  ne  have 
to  make  would  be  that  the  while  lines  of  the  fence  in 
the  background  be  softened  down  somewhat,  as  they 
are  rather  glaring  at  present. 

♦641,  Richard  Pertuch.  —  Your  portrait  of  a 
girl  is  a  very  ejrcellent  piece  of  work,  in  every  respect, 
and  the  presentation  with  ils  gray  border  is  very  com- 
mendable.   We  do  not  see  how  you  could  improve  this 

•643.  F.  G.  Patience.  —  Your  landscape  shows 
most  exceUent  technical  work  in  every  respect,  and  also 
a  composition  of  very  pleasing  lines.  We  have  nothing 
to  say  which  might  help  you  to  improve  work  like  this, 

643.  Mrs.  E.  R.  Thordenberg.  —  "Sawing 
Wood."  This  photograph  is  too  contrasty,  the  hala- 
tion around  the  trees  beii^  caused  by  under-eiposure 
and  forced  development.  Four  seconds'  exposure  at 
I)  v.U.  is  very  short,  as  the  actinic  value  of  the  light 
diminishes  very  rapidly  after  sunset. 

644.  Mrs.  Vercia  LoncK.  —  Your  picture  of  a 
roadside  seems  to  be  somewhat  too  flat.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  to  over-exposure  and  insufficient  development. 
The  bank  of  trees  at  the  left  is  rather  uninteresting, 
and  we  think  that  you  might  have  a  little  more  inter- 
esting picture  if  you  should  trim  off  two  inches  from 
the  left  and  then  a  little  from  the  right  and  top. 

"645.  FoRUAN  G.  Hanna.  —  "The  Cabin  in  the 
Mountaina."  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this 
picture.     The  values  of  snow,  forest,  and  snow-clad 


could  not  be  improved.  The  position  of 
the  cabin  in  the  print  is  perfect,  and  the  lines  of  the 
path  lead  to  it  naturally  and  most  delightfully  break 
the  foreground.  The  quality  of  your  print  is  excellent, 
and  it  would  make  a  most  interesting  enlargement.. 

646.  W.  H.  Kzheley.  — "With  Father."  This 
unconstrained  group  taken  outdoors  is  an  interesting 
record  of  home  life,  but  the  print  is  both  contrasty  and 
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somewhat  too  dark.  Perhaps  you  can  make  a  better 
print  on  a  softer  working  grade  of  paper,  but  we  fear 
the  extreme  contrast  existed  in  the  original  negative. 

647.  William  S.  McEwinc.  — "  Portrait  of  a 
Girl."  This  little  picture  does  not  appeal  to  us  as  a 
particularly  good  piece  of  photographic  work.  Either 
through  motion  of  the  camera  or  lack  of  careful  focus- 
ing, the  picture  has  a  most  disagreeable  blurred  quality, 
which  is  very  trying  to  the  eyes.  The  background  is 
not  sympathetic,  and  the  vignetting  is  unskilfully  done. 

648.  A.  M.  Clay.  —  As  is  apt  to  be  the  case, 
your  woodland  interior  shows  too  strong  contrasts.  It 
would  be  improved  by  trimming  a  half  inch  from  the 
right;  and  you  should  have  seen,  when  taking  the  ex- 
posure, that  the  sapling  in  the  foreground  would  ob- 
trude unpleasantly  into  your  print.  This  might  easily 
have  been  removed  at  the  time,  but  now  makes  a  defect 
which  cannot  easily  be  eliminated.  The  little  visla  at 
the  right  is  so  clogged  up  in  development  (hat  it  gives 
scarcely  a  hint  of  (he  beautiful  distant  woods  which 
probably  were  there. 

649.  C.  W.  Chaueh.  -—  This  photograph  of  a  pot- 
ted fern  on  a  little  table  shows  evidence  of  careless 
nianipulation  in  the  blurred  condition  of  (be  back- 
ground, which  may  be  due  to  a  fault  of  the  develoi>- 
ment  of  the  negative  or  of  (he  paper.    The  streak  which 
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you  refer  to  in  the  upper  comer  of  the  picture  is  appar- 
ently due  to  a  streak  or  bubble  or  other  defect  in  the 
glass  of  the  negative,  or  a  scratch  on  the  glass  side. 
If  you  will  look  at  your  negative  carefully  you  will 
probably  find  some  such  manifestation  (o  be  present. 

ftjo.  J.  K.  Murray.  —  "On  the  Farm."  This 
little  pastoral  photograph  is  pleasing  and  interesting. 
We  would  prefer  to  see  it  printed  on  a  li(tle  less  con- 
trasty  paper,  but  otherwise  can  offer  no  suggestion  for 
its  improvement. 

•651.  Jules  A.  Bourquin.  —  "Waiting  for  the 
Through  Freighl."  This  picture  of  the  engineer  in  his 
working  clolhes  leaning  against  the  connecting-rod  of 
his  mammoth  locomotive,  is  a  most  excellent  piece  of 
character  study,  and  satisfactory  in  almost  every  re- 
spect. The  background  in  (his  case  is  fully  in  keeping 
with  the  title  of  the  picture,  and  although  (he  details 
are  well  brought  out,  they  are  not  too  much  accentu- 
ated and  serve  to  carry  out  the  story.  The  one  thing 
which  we  would  wish  changed  is  the  light  coming 
through  one  or  (wo  openings  near  the  top  of  the  print 
These  spots  sliould  be  brought  down  to  a  light  gray, 
and  you  will  then  have  a  picture  of  which  you  may  well 
be  proud. 

652.  Edward  Fields.  —  Your  photograph  of  cows 
on  a  river  bank  shows  an  interesting  scene,  but  your 
print  of  it  might  be  belter.  You  seem  to  have  a  number 
of  defects  in  the  negative,  which  could  be  obviated  by 
careful  handling.  In  addition,  we  would  suggest  that 
the  ornamental  corners  of  the  mask  which  you  are 
u«ng  do  not  improve  the  picture,  and  that  a  simple 
rectangular  form  is  (he  best  that  you  could  adopt. 
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653.  M.  L.  McNeil. —  "Baby's  Photo."  Baby 
seems  a  little  bit  frightened  as  to  just  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  her,  but  she  is  a  chubby  little  girl,  and  you 
have  made  a  very  good  picture.  The  eiposure  seems 
to  be  about  right  tor  indoor  work,  and  all  in  all,  we 
think  you  have  succeeded  very  well  with  this  home 
portrait. 

•654.  C.  A.  SwoYER,  —  "Grandpa."  This  excel- 
lent portrait  ot  an  aged  man  reading  shows  excellent 
handling  of  dark  and  middle  tones,  the  dignity  of  the 
pose  is  admirable,  and  the  few  high  tones  which  you 
have  employed  make  a  most  attractive  space  composi- 
tion. We  do  not  see  how  you  could  improve  this  por- 
trait very  much,  as  this  is  one  of  the  few  cases  where 
details  in  the  dark  clothing  would  rather  detract  from 
than  add  to  the  picture. 

655.  H.  A.  Eriksen.  —  "The  Old  Cottage."  While 
your  material  here  is  not  in  the  highest  degree  pic- 
torial, you  have  made  (he  best  of  what  you  had,  and 
have  clothed  a  commonplace  scene  with  the  romance 
of  flickering  shadow  and  lush  foliage.  Il  is  too  bad 
that  you  had  to  have  your  foreground  so  light.  Had 
it  been  a  trifle  darker  in  tone,  and  spotted  with  the 
shadows  which  evidently  existed,  it  would  have  added 
much  (o  the  picture.  We  should  say  (hat  your  exposure 
had  been  rather  too  short,  and  a  little  more  time  would 
have  made  a  much  more  harmonious  picture  than  this, 
but  this  in  itself  is  extremely  interesting. 

656.  BnRDETTE  Harrison.  —  "The  Ice  Gorge." 
This  is  a  most  excellent  piece  of  record  work,  and  at  the 
same  lime  possesses  considerable  pictorial  quality. 
The  foreground   with   its  dirty   blocks  of  ice  hardly 
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afforded  material  for  pictorial  treatment,  but  you  have 
certainly  admirably  handled  the  qualities  which  the 
scene  possessed,  and  made  a  picture  which  is  as  satis- 
facton'  as  could  be  obtained. 

•657,  E,  A.  Johnson.  —  "A  Song  of  Long  Ago." 
This  is  an  interesting  character  study,  well  thought  out 
and  executed,  and  of  considerable  interest.  The  Rgure 
seems  a  trifle  crowded  in  the  space,  and  we  think  that 
more  pictorial  effect  might  have  been  gained  had  the 
camera  been  placed  farther  away  from  the  sitter. 

658.  Waiter  L.  Brown.  — This  landscape  is  loo 
flat  and  confused  in  focus  to  secure  our  admiration. 
You  have  here  in  a  high  degree  the  very  unpleasant 
efiect  produced  by  deliberately  placing  out  of  focus  a 
light-spotted  background;  that  is,  every  opening  has 
been  converted  inlo  a  round  bullet  hole,  as  if  the 
print  had  been  peppered  with  shot,  letting  the  light 
through.  Between  softness  of  focus  and  this  strong 
blur  there  is  a  long  gap.  In  arrangement  Ihe  print  is 
interesting,  and  we  would  advise  you  to  try  again,  at 

6sg.  W.  H.  BoYER,  — This  picture  ot  two  young 
ladies  leaning  against  the  river  bank  is  a  good  record, 
and  shows  careful  and  satisfactory  handling  of  plate 
and  paper.  It  possesses  no  pictorial  interest,  but  is  an 
excellent  souvenir  or  record  picture. 

660.  Geo.  a.  Nelson.  —  "Playing  Ball."  In  your 
effort  to  stop  motion  you  have  under-exposed  the  plate. 
While  you  have  a  fairly  satisfactory  record,  it  would 
have  been  improved  by  a  little  more  exposure. 

661.  Geo.  N  Bauhiller. —  "Fishing."  This  is 
a  good  record,  but  for  pictorial  purposes  you  have  too 
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much  malerial.  Artistic  handling  of  boys  with  fishing 
rods  as  Jong  as  these  would  be  difficult,  as  the  length 
of  the  white  pole  is  so  great  as  to  overbalance  any 
arrangrnient  of  the  hgure,  and  in  consequence  of 
these  long  poles  you  have  included  far  too  much  of  the 
suiTounding  landscape  in  your  picture.  A  httle  more 
exposure  might  have  helped. 

66j.  Fred  E.  Cruu,  ^ "  Hunter's  Daughter." 
This  piece  of  portraiture  is  of  considerable  merit.  The 
head  seems  to  us  a  trifle  too  large  for  the  space,  but 
the  arrangement  in  the  space  is  pleasing  and  satis- 
factory. The  Hesh  values  are  also  good,  but  the  ex- 
pression is  loo  constrained  and  stern. 

663.  S.  Hamilton,  —  Your  print  numbered  one, 
a  rather  German-looking  structure,  overlooking  a  lake, 
is  loo  flat.  The  foreground  is  a  mass  of  foliage,  with- 
out any  separation  of  planes  or  structure.  Possibly 
this  was  taken  on  a  dull  day,  and  a  brighter  atmosphere, 
with  cast  shadows,  would  probably  have  given  you 
more  satisfaclory  results.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  sun  was  shining  and  the  lighting  uniform.  In  any 
case  the  result  is  a  Sat,  characterless  print. 

664.  N.  C.  HoLLAWELL.  —  Your  picture  looking 
under  the  trees  toward  a  lake  is  far  too  contrasty.  A 
little  more  exposure  and  a  little  more  water  in  the  devel- 
oper would  have  given  you  a  much  more  harmonious 
negative  and  print.  A  pure  white  sky  such  as  you  have 
here  is  also  evidence  of  falsitication  of  values  in  th  - 
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•665.  A.  W.  Kessler.—"  Night  on  the  River." 
This  is  a  rather  interesting  night  picture,  or  attempt  at 
one,  and  carries  out  the  feeling  you  have  tried  to  con- 
vey, very  well.  The  shadows  do  not  have  the  inky 
blackness  which  we  so  often  see  in  so-called  moonlight 
pictures,  but  you  have  portrayed  the  transparency  of 
shadows  which  really  exists.  The  single  criticism 
which  we  have  to  make  is  that  your  moon  is  many 
times  too  large.  If  you  will  look  at  the  moon  or  the 
sun  on  the  ground  glass  of  your  camera  you  will  appre- 
ciate the  truth  of  this  statement,  and  know  how  lo 
proceed  to  remedy  this  defect. 

666.  W.  N.  Maule.  —  "The  Brook."  This  pic- 
ture represents  a  rather  attractive  spot,  but  has  the 
very  common  defect  of  amateur  pictures,  great  density 
in  the  negative.  Give  full  exposure,  and  use  a  dihite 
and  soft-working  developer,  and  you  will  get  a  very 
harmonious  and  pleasing  picture  at  this  spot.  The 
values  in  the  shadows  in  the  water  are  pleasing,  and 
evidently  if  the  negative  were  not  so  dense,  you  could 
get  an  interesting  print  from  it. 

667-  C.  W.  Weib.  — "Along  a  Country  Koad." 
Your  road  runs  straight  into  the  center  of  the  picture, 
and  leads  nowhere.  Had  you  placed  your  camera  to 
one  side  instead  of  directly  in  the  middle,  you  might 
have  made  a  much  more  attractive  composition,  even 
at  this  not  very  interesting  spot.  You  should,  however, 
not  develop  your  negative  so  far,  but  give  full  exposure, 
and  more  water  in  the  developer,  getting  a  thinner  and 
easier  printing  negative. 

668.  E.  W.  TowNE.  — "The  Haunted  Bridge." 
As  a  record  of  a  spot  commemorated  by  Whittier,  this 
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is  well  worth  a  photograpb,  although  in  itself  of  do 
particular  beauty.  You  should,  however,  aim  to  make 
a  somewhat  less  contrasty  photograph.  You  seem  to 
have  given  considerable  exposure,  as  is  evident  from 
the  motion  in  the  leaves,  but  too  much  development 
has  caused  the  negative  to  be  contrasty  and  the  print 
spotty.    The  arrangement  is  good. 

66g.  E.  B.  Collins. —  "The  Love  Letter."  While 
this  print  is  rather  contrasty  in  its  gradations,  it  is 
interesting  and  tells  its  story  well.  The  radiating  lines 
above  the  young  lady's  head  are  distracting  and  should 
be  spotted  out,  and  we  would  also  suggest  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  reflected  face  in  the  mirror.  It  is  not  large 
enough  to  have  any  real  reason  for  existence,  and  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  be  an  object  of  curiosity  and 
distraction. 

•670.  J.  H.  Stockton.  ^  "Homeward."  This 
excellent  marine  received  honorable  mention  in  our 
monthly  competition.  The  boat  itself  is  excellent,  and 
the  clouds  which  have  been  worked  in  are  altogether 
too  woolly,  however,  and  do  not  really  resemble  the 
cumulus  clouds  which  it  was  your  intention  to  suggest. 

671.  W.  J.  Adaiis.  — "In  Partnership."  This 
little  picture  of  two  hens  with  their  broods  of  chickens 
is  rather  interesting,  if  you  had  made  a  better  print  of 
it  The  glossy  printing-out  paper  which  you  are  using, 
ftnd  evidently  toning  in  a  combined  bath,  is  not  a  par- 
ticularly permanent  form  of  medium,  and  we  would 
advise  you  to  learn  to  use  developitig  papers  in  prefer- 
ence.   All  of  the  prints  which  you  send  in  are  more  or 
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less  stained  and  discolored,  and  do  not  show  that  you 
have  fully  mastered  the  process. 

671.  U.  L.  Upson,  Jr. —  "The  Bather."  This 
picture  of  a  youngster  draped  in  a  towel  waiting  at  the 
bathroom  door  is  an  interesting  little  character  study, 
and  well  worthy  the  sympathetic  treatment  which  you 
have  given  it.  Honorable  Mention  was  awarded  it  in 
the  competition. 

673.  R.  T.  Hill. —  "Lake  Lane."  There  is  an 
atmospheric  quality  about  this  print  which  suggests 
that  you  have  not  obtained  all  that  is  possible  from  the 
negative.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  little  trimming  might 
help  this  materially.  Possibly  removing  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  or  so  from  the  top  would  make  you  feel 
more  satisfied  with  the  print.  A  little  may  be  also 
profitably  taken  from  the  left-hand  side,  and  the  picture 
gains  in  distance  if  the  first  tree  on  the  right  is  also  cut 
o£l.  The  eSect  of  l^ht  and  atmosphere  in  the  print 
is  very  pleasing. 
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In  addition  to  the  two  one-man  shows  of  which  I 
have  already  given  some  short  account  in  these  letters. 
we  have  now  on  view  a  one-man  eihibition  by  M. 
Demachy  of  Paris;  it  will  remain  open  till  about  the  end 
of  July  and  any  American  visitors  who  are  over  here 
will  doubtless  take  the  opportunity  of  seeing  these 
pictures  of  which  M.  Demachy  shows  us  far  too  few. 
Both  in  himself  and  in  his  works  he  offers  us  a  great 
contrast  to  the  two  men,  Aleiander  Keigbley  and  E.  O. 
Hoppj,  who  have  immediately  preceded  him.  He  has 
that  Gallic  grace  and  lightness  of  touch  which  is  a 
national  asset,  and  in  addition  a  thorough  artistic 
spirit.  No  Englishman  or  American  could  have  done 
these  pictures  just  as  Demachy  has  done  them.  They 
are  all,  with  the  exception  of  three  frames  of  small  work 
which  are  American  reproductions  for  book  illustration, 
in  the  oil  process.  He  says  thai  he  cannot  manage 
bromoil  because  he  is  too  lazy  to  make  the  bromide 
enlargements  whenever  he  might  need  to  bromoil,  but 
in  a  fit  of  activity  he  makes  a  set  of  enlarged  negatives 
and  lives  upon  them  pictorially  until  they  are  ertausted. 
There  are  over  fifty  works  upon  the  wails,  and  with  a 
few  exceptions  they  reach  a  high  standard  of  technical 
and  pictorial  perfection;  and  yet,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  whether  it  be  due  to  the  process  or  to  the  process 
not  suiting  the  raan'sgcniuE,  the  fact  to  my  mind  remains 
that  the  work  of  Demachy  in  oil  is  not  so  good,  so  light, 
so  dainty,  50  true,  and  so  convincing  as  in  the  gum 
process  of  which  he  was  a  past  master.  No  one  could 
touch  him  there;  and  those  of  my  readers  who  remember 
those  ballet  girl  studies  after  the  manner  of  Degas, 
will  feel  that  to  beat  them  he  will  have  lo  go  a  long  way 
and  to  my  mind  he  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  far 
enough  at  present.  It  vrill  be  no  use  going  into  details 
of  the  pictures,  as  my  readers  will  not  see  them,  but 
from  these  remarks  they  will  be  able  to  judge  for  them- 
selves when  they  see  reproductions.  From  the  time  of 
the  Romans  to  the  present  day  Africa  has  been  said  lo 
be  the  grave  of  reputations,  and  the  oil  process  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  photographic  Africa;  it  has  not  wrecked 
Demachy  but  it  has  not  in  my  mind  improved  his  work, 
and  it  has  led  him  away  from  the  process  in  which  he 
was  facile  frincep!. 


Fbdkbatios  op  Photogkaphic  Societies 

We  are  hearing  a  good  deal  on  this  side  just  now 
about  the  subject  of  the  federation  of  photographic 
societies,  and  are  seeing  the  strengthening  of  the  move- 
ment as  well  as  its  initiation,  in  not  a  few  districts. 
In  what  the  difference  between  affiliation  and  federation 
consists  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  in  this  country  at  any 
rale  as  they  eiisl  amongst  us  there  are  one  or  frwo  big 
differences.  The  body  called  the  Affiliation  of  Photo- 
graphic Societies,  if  the  contention  of  the  chairman  of 
its  executive  be  correct  (and  be  is  a  lawyer  and  has  gone 
into  the  matter  very  thoroughly),  is  not  an  independent 
corporation  but  a  subcommittee  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society,  deriving  its  delegated 
powers  from  that  body  and  exercisir^  such  functions 
as  that  body  may  have  conferred  upon  it.  It  is  only  the 
actually  elected  delegates  who  can  attend  a  meeting 
of  delegates,  and  they  appoint  a  committee  and  chair- 
man from  their  number  who  transact  the  business  as  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Council.  The  position  of  a  fed- 
erated society  is  different.  All  the  business  is  transacted 
at  the  meetings  of  delegates  (any  One  can  attend  at  any 
meeting  as  the  delegate  of  a  society  who  has  been  sent 
by  that  society)  and  practically  the  body  of  delegates 
form  the  council  of  the  Federation,  and  the  council  is 
absolutely  independent,  having  no  official  connection 
with  the  R,  P.  S.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  that  is  the  situa- 
tion as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  it.  Which  movement 
will  grow  most  in  the  future  remains  to  be  seen,  but  I 
have  given  the  two  constitutions  as  near  as  I  can,  for 
the  benefit  of  American  readers  who  may  be  desirous 
of  profiting  by  our  experience  in  combining  their  photo- 
graphic societies 
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This  reiumf  of  the  year's  work,  we  are  told,  is  to  be 
issued  earlier  Ihb  year  than  ever  before.  We  have  been 
told  this  every  year  for  longer  than  one  cares  to  remem- 
ber, but  this  lime  I  believe  that  it  is  not  a  cry  of  "wolf," 
but  that  the  first  selection  in  prints  for  illustration  is 
already  made,  and  that  on  reading  this  notice  any  one 
who  has  not  sent  prints  and  who  is  desirous  of  submitting 
them,  should  send  off  at  once.     It  will  be  c 


tcDowledge  that  the  firm  of  Messrs,  Dawburn  &  Ward 
over  here  have  been  amalgamated  with  the  very  old 
«Btablished  firm  of  Routledge  &  Sons  of  68  Carter 
Lane,  Ludgate  Hill,  London  (where  prints  should  be 
sent  to  H.  Snowden  Ward),  Tha  wUI  not  only  result 
in  the  publication  being  enlarged  but  in  its  scope  being 
wider  and  its  influence  greater.  As  before,  Mr,  Snowden 
Ward  will  be  the  writer  of  the  general  critique,  aided  by 
the  specialists  on  the  work  of  Ihe  different  countries 
included  in  the  review, 

Brouoil  Pfiims  AT  Griffin's  Rendezvous 
We  have  on  vien  at  the  present  time  a  selection  of 
Mr.  F.  J,  Mortimer's  bromoil  prints  at  Ihe  Rendezvous 
at  Griffin's  in  Kingsway.  As  my  readers  are  aware, 
there  is  no  more  able  exponent  of  the  bromoil  process 
than  (he  man  who  gave  it  its  name,  and  who  has  done 
more  than  any  one  else  to  improve  and  increase  its 
powers  for  pictorial  purposes.  Mr,  Mortimer  is  one 
of  the  few  men  on  this  side  who  can  absolutely  play 
with  this  process  and  bring  off  prints  in  a  high  key, 
dainty  and  convincing,  at  will,  while  others  seem  bound 
to  the  heavy  and  impenetrable  shadows  characteristic 
of  the  process  in  most  cases.  These  heavy  shadows 
must  not  be  blamed  to  the  process,  since  Mr.  Mortimer 


can  forego  them  at  will.  He  has  just  made  x 
siderable  improvements  in  the  bromoiling  i 
especially  in  the  direction  of  portability  and  convenience- 
It  is  time  that  some  enterprising  person  arranged  for  a 
one-man  Mortimer  bromoil  show  to  tour  the  States 
and  show  my  readers  of  what  the  process  i*  capaUe 
in  expert  hands. 

Tbe  Loniwh  Exhibitions 
Soon  after  this  letter  is  in  the  hands  of  my  readers 
we  shall  be  hard  at  work  both  at  tbe  Royal  and  London 
Salon  Exhibitions,  selecting  and  hanging  the  work.  I 
am  sure  I  hope  that  in  both  ray  readers  will  be  fully 
represented,  but  in  case  of  disappointments  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  space  in  both  exhibitions  is 
severely  restricted.  Perhaps  the  Royal  will  be  able  to 
hang  at  most  something  just  under  two  hundred,  while 
at  the  London  Salon  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  will 
be  the  limit.  While  such  drastic  selection  makes  for 
high-class  shows  it  certainly  must  weed  out  all  but  the 
very  best;  and  often  good  work  which  could  hold  its 
own  in  any  average  exhibition  will  have  to  be  excluded. 
If  the  exhibitions  deroonstnlle  nothing  else  this  year, 
at  any  rate  they  will  show  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
pictorial  movement  as  it  exists  to-day. 
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Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  6,  igio. 
To  Ihe  Editor  of  American  PaoTOORAPHY: 

Sir,  —  Replying  to  your  notes  of  the  i8th  ult.  and 
5th  inst,,  in  regard  to  the  photographic  exhibition  to  be 
held  in  Buffalo,  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  Photographic  Society  al  Philadel- 
phia, so  far  as  I  have  learned,  to  take  part  in  that  e:ih{- 
bition.  The  first  information  that  we  received,  as  to 
that  exhibition,  was  through  a  printed  letter  from  the 
Director  of  the  Albright  Gallery,  stating  that:  "To 
ensure  the  best  possible  representation,  the  arrange- 
ments have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  that  organiza- 
tion which  has  done  the  most  to  promote  this  particular 
branch  of  art,  —  the  Photo-Secession";  that  "Its  dis- 


tinguishing characteristic  will  be  the  group  system," 
and  that  those  ncl  of  the  Photo-Secession  will  have  a 
"group  exhibit  of  the  work  of  Americans  wbo  hith- 

ADEQtfATELY   REPRESENTED  IN  AN  lUPORTANT  EXBIBI- 

noN."  These  words  are  so  plain  as  to  require  no 
comment.  There  are  many  Americans  who  have 
shown  in  important  exhibitions,  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  including  those  in  art  museums  (if  that  be  the 
criterion),  who  not  only  do  not  belong  to  the  Photo- 
Secession;  have  not  suggested  connection  with  that 
body;  but  who  would  gready  prefer  to  keep  their  inde- 
pendence, even  if  asked  by  the  Secession  to  come  into 
their  fold.  The  suggestion  that  those  not  of  the  Seces- 
sion are  of  a  different  class  is  not  an  agreeable  one,  to 
put  the  matter  very  mildly  indeed.     My  reply  to  this 
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circulAT  letter  was  lo  the  effecl  that  our  Society  would 
not  partkipale  in  Ihe  exhibition  eKepI  bj  bviiatioa  of 
the  Ehrector  at  the  Gallery,  and  on  lam*  of  aUolute 
equality  wilh  ihow  ol  the  Secession,  —  making  it*  own 
•dcclions,  having  it*  own  lection,  etc;  that  out  Society 
had  been  so  frequently  identified  with  important  ex- 
hibition*, —  the  several  PhiUddphia  Salons  and 
others,  —  that  its  member*  could  not  ronsent  to  enter 
the  exhibition  in  any  other  way;  and  could  not,  under 
any  circunuiances,  acknowledge  the  terms  ol  the  cit- 
nilai  letter,  by  claiting  ihemadvei  u  among  those  wbo 
had  itot  had  the  opportunity,  etc. 

This  letter  was  most  courteou*ly  acknowledged, 
both  by  the  Director  of  the  Albright  Gallery  and  the 
Director  of  the  Pboto-Secession;  Ihe  latter  staling  that 
whatever  success  the  Photographic  Society  may  have 
had  was  due  to  former  members,  now  mcmben  of  the 
Photo- Seceuion.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Stiegliu  was  an 
admirable  suicment  of  bis  view  of  the  matter. 

I  have  been  one  of  those  wbo,  for  a  long  time,  have 
wished  that  all  "politics"  of  pictorial  photography 
could  be  buried,  so  that  all  America  might  work  to- 
gether for  the  highest  and  best,  without  division  a*  to 
party.  I  saw  no  impropriety  in  assuming  a  position  as 
spokesman  for  all  pholo-piclorialiata  independent  of 
Ihe  Secession,  for  two  reasons:  That  I  believed  that  I 
had  the  confidence  and  support  of  thoae  who  wished  lo 
be  independent;  and  because  my  relations  wilh  (he 
SecFssion  have  been  of  an  amicable  character.  I 
therefore,  in  my  reply  lo  ihe  Direclot  of  the  Secession, 
(overed  a  larger  field  than  the  question  as  lo  the  Pho- 
tuKraphii;  Society,  and  made  this  suf^eslion.  —  Ihal, 
at  the  .Mbriflhl  (iallcry  and  the  Secession  itself  desired 
contributions  from  Ihe  indcpendcnl  workers  for  the 
Butlalo  exhibition,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  lor  Ihe 
Seccviion  to  unhend   from  its  attitude  toward  other 


pictorialisis,  and  lo  show  a  willingness  to  join  with 
Ihem  in  iheir  exhibitions,  proposing  the  most  stringent 
rules  ihal  he  and  ihey  pleased,  in  order  to  keep  such 
exhibitions  up  lo  the  highest  possible  standard;  that 
such  disposition  and  action  on  his  part  would  really 
help  the  cause.  —  Ihe  professed  object  of  Ihe  Seie*- 
sion,  —  Rreatly.  Briefly,  my  meaning  was  this,  —  un- 
less you  show  a  willingness  lo  join  with  us  and  aid  us 
in  our  exhibitions,  you  can  hardly  expect  us  lo  join 
with  you  and  aid  you  with  yours,  particularly  under 
Ihe  terms,  which  arc  not  agreeable,  of  the  Buffalo 

Up  to  the  present  lime,  there  has  been  no  acceptance 
of  ihe  vety  reuonable  suggestion;  and.  for  very  evident 
reasons,  I  do  not  see  how  any  indcpendeni  pictorialist 
who  believes  that  he  has  had  a  fair  measure  of  success 
so  far  can  do  the  undigniried  thing  of  accepting  the 
lerms  of  the  circular  by  classing  himself  with  those 
described  in  it.  It  will  also  be  evident  that,  if  the 
independent  pitlorialLiLs  fail  to  send  any  work  for  the 
exhitntion,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  there  are 
no  artisls  in  photography  out^de  of  those  associated 
with  (he  Photo- Secession. 

This  answer  tu  your  inquiries  is  not  intended  as  a 
critii  ism.  either  of  (he  Director  of  the  Albright  Gallery 
or  of  Ihe  I>ircclor  of  Ihe  Photo- Sei  ession.  The  show 
•1  (hat  GailcTT  will  be  a  Secession  show,  pure  and 
simple;  and  t  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  a  good  one. 
Thai  it  is  apparently  impouible  to  get  the  Pholo-Scicv 
sion  to  join  in  other  exhibitions  than  ils  own  Is  most 
unfortunate,  both  for  us  and  for  them;  for  I  Wlicve 
that  an  exhiliition  of  piclorial  phulOKraphy  of  "all 
.America"  would  be  a  revelation,  not  only  to  the  indc- 
pendent  workers,  but  also  (o  Ihe  nicmbers  of  Ihe 
Sece^*ion.  Yours  very  truly, 
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llj*«,ai  /- ..j-,-af,.~  M.J  I-..1.  /••«■•■'*  "■»""'  "J'.—*  out     In  siie  i(  is  reUtivelv  enormous.  Ihe  paKes  l«ing 

iMn.ju-iI/i.  l■^^.^J^,  '■>  fl,.ii«  .su.  ji  i».  fru,  munii.m'j.  9x  ti  inihes,  and  thereby  affords  a  mjKniiicenl  setting 

Tilt    .\ss<x-iATi<)s    .\sNt-Al,     lijio.      PhotographeTs'  for  ihe  nunierous  larnc  half-tone  reptwludions  by  well- 

Assona'i'in  of  .\mrriia,  Milviaukee.  Wis.  known   pniff^iiijnal   pliotographrrs.      The  text   tnaller 

The  .\nnujl  (his  veat  is  (he  mtrt(  attractive  puliliia-  is  a  sym(iosium  entiiie.1  ".^itrailiiiH  Cusinm  lo  Ihe 

lion  of  this  nature  ihjl  ihe  P.  A.  ■>(  .\.  his  e%ei  gotten  Studio,"  and  giving  the  virvti  of  a  lar^e  nunil«r  of 
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successful  professionals  on  business  methods.  The 
typography  and  paper  are  of  the  highest  quality,  and 
all  in  all  the  book,  which  is  printed  in  three  colors,  is 
most  attractive,  and  one  which  will  be  prized  by  every 
member  of  the  association. 

«      4t      4t 

Jahrbuch  der  Dresdner  Gesellschaft  zur  For- 

DERUNG  DER  AmATEURPHOTOGRAPHIE,  E.  V.,   I910. 

This  attractive  volume  is  the  annual  published  for 
its  members  by  the  Dresden  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Amateur  Photography,  a  most  pro- 
gressive organization,  which  numbers  between  two  and 
three  hundred  members,  including  almost  all  of  iho 
prominent  persons  connected  with  the  science  and 
business  of  photography  in  the  Saxon  capital,  a  well- 
known  center  of  photographic  manufacturing.  It 
contains  a  large  number  of  very  excellent  reproduc- 
tions of  prints  made  by  the  members,  and  several  orig- 
inal articles  on  photographic  topics,  as  well  as  a  list 
of  the  members  of  the  society.  From  the  financial 
report  appended  to  the  book  we  learn  that  the  society 
has  a  surplus  of  over  3000  marks,  after  writing  off 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  its  furm'ture  and  library 
for  depreciation  in  the  year  1909.  Would  that  our 
large  American  cities  could  show  photographic  clubs 
as  prosperous  as  this. 

«    «    « 

Faces  and  Phases  of  German  Life.    By  Theophilus 

Liefeld,  former  American  Consul  at  Freiburg,  Baden. 

New  York,  Fowler  &  Wells  Co.,  1910.    Price,  $1.50 

net;  postage,  10  cents. 

The  author  of  this  book,  from  many  years  of  German 
life,  was  able  to  note  many  peculiarities  of  law  and 
custom  which  lie  without  the  observation  of  the  aver- 
age traveler,  or  even  the  man  who  lives  in  Germany  for 
a  limited  time.  The  result  of  his  observations  he  has 
told  in  pleasing  fashion  in  this  book,  which  is  written 
in  the  form  of  a  series  of  short  stories  about  various 
characters,  all  of  whom  he  met  in  real  life.  To  each  of 
these  stories  he  has  appended  chapters  on  German 
"customs  and  habits,  which  elucidate  the  incidents 
described.  The  book  is  an  interesting  and  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  on  Germany. 

*     *     ♦ 

The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.    Giving  a  de- 
scriptive and  critical  account  of  its  treasures,  which 
represent  the  arts  and  crafts  from  remote  antiquity 
to  the  present  time.     By  Julia  de  W^olf  Addison. 
Boston,  L.  C.  Page  &  Company,  1910.    Price,  $3. 
Mrs.   Addison   has  done  for  the  Boston  Museum 
what  Mr.  Prayer  did  for  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
made  a  readable  and  interesting  book  in  which  the  col- 
lections of  the  museum  are  considered  with  relation  to 
the  history  of  art.    While  the  book  in  a  sense  is  a  hand- 
book to  the  museum,  it  is  fully  as  much  a  preparation 
for  the  satisfactory  study  of  the  objects  therein  con- 
tained,  because   it  gives  a  general   insight  into   the 
conditions  surrounding  the  creation  of  these  objects, 


and  their  relation  to  artistic  endeavor  and  achievement. 

The  book  is  most  attractively  iUustrated  with  sixty-five 

photographs  of  objects  displayed. 

«    «    « 

Susan  in  Sicily.    Her  adventures  and  those  of  her 
friends  during   their  travels  and  sojourns  in   the 
garden  of  the  Mediterranean.    By  Josephine  Tozier. 
Boston,  L.  C.  Page  &  Company,  1910.    Price,  $2. 
This  is  the  latest  volume  of  The  Little  Pilgrimages 
Series,  and  is  a  worthy  successor  to  "Among  English 
Inns"  by  the  same  author,  published  in  this  series  sev- 
eral years  ago.    The  book  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  letters,  and  describes  most  attractively  travels 
in  the  beautiful  island.     Although  there  are  manjr 
descriptions  of  Sicily  to  be  had,  this  is  different  fronr 
from  any  of  them,  is  written  in  a  free  and  vivacious- 
manner,  yet  with  careful  observation,  and  because  of 
its  semi-fictional  form,  is  easily  read,  and  will  holdJ 
attention  better  than  a  straightforward  book  of  pure 

travel  description. 

*    *    * 

Les  Produits  photographiques,  Propri^t^s,  Essai, 
Alterations.    Par  L.  Mathet.    Une  brochure  de  la 
Bibliothbque   de   la   Photo-Revue.     Paris,   Charles 
Mendel,  1910.    Price,  25  cents. 
The  photographic  image  is  the  result  of  chemical 
reactions,  consequently  it  depends  on  the  purity  of  the 
substances  which  are  used.    From  beginning  to  end  of 
his  operations  the  photographer  must  constantly  look 
out  that  he  is  using  pure  and  fresh  products,  and  must 
know  how  to  decide  whether  his  chemicals  are  perform- 
ing their  proper  work,  or  whether  they  have  lost  their 
value.    The  author  of  this  book  shows  the  reader  the 
simplest  ways  for  discovering  the  purity  of  the  principal 
photographic  chemicals. 

Le  Photo-vitrail  siMPLiFii.  Par  L.  Tranchant.  Un 
volume  de  la  Biblioth^que  de  la  Photo-Revue.  Paris, 
Charles  Mendel,  1910.  Price,  25  cents. 
Although  the  application  of  photographs  permanently 
to  glass  by  means  of  fusible  enamels  has  been  known  for 
many  years,  it  is  a  process  which  has  been  almost  lost 
sight  of  in  recent  times.  The  author  of  this  book 
desires  to  bring  back  to  attention  these  almost  forgotten 
processes,  and  so  in  the  eight  chapters  of  this  book  he 
shows  how  photographs  may  be  transferred  to  glass 
and  burnt  in,  either  by  the  carbon  process,  or  by  the 
dusting  on  of  metallic  oxides,  or  by  collotype.  The 
book  shows  a  useful  and  attractive  way  of  decorating 
the  home,  and  should  be  of  value  to  our  French-speaking 
readers. 

«      4t      « 

The  Photo  Crafts  Shop,  Racine,  Wis.,  carries  in 
stock  a  large  and  attractive  line  of  papers  and  card- 
boards of  various  colors,  surfaces,  and  weights,  suitable 
for  photographic  mounting.  In  this  line  is  included 
every  color  of  mounting  paper  which  is  necessary  under 
any  circumstances  to  attractively  set  off  a  photographic 
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print.  The  line  also  includes  a  number  of  very  beauti- 
ful sorts  of  paper,  —  white,  buff,  and  cream.  —  which 
are  suitable  for  coating,  for  gum,  kalUtype.  and  similar 
processes.  We  believe  that  a  complete  line  of  samples 
and  prices  will  be  sent  on  application  to  any  of  our 

The  J.  M.  Hamilton  Camera  Co.,  of  Waterloo,  la., 
has  an  interesting  little  catalogue  of  cameras,  which 
they  will_  be  glad  to  send  on  application.  Their  prices 
are  reasonable,  and  their  quality  high.    Their  specialty 

b  a  post-card  camera,  using  a  plale  whicb  covers  the 
entire  surface  of  the  card  without  a  white  margin. 

The  photographic  chemicals  and  specialties  of  the 
firm  of  Schering  have  long  been  known  in  Germany 
under  the  trade-mark  "Satrap."  With  the  increase 
in  the  line  of  photographic  specialties  carried  by  the 
New  York  house  of  Schering  &  Clatz,  this  trade-mark 
has  been  imported,  and  the  picture  of  the  bearded 
Assyrian  will  probably  soon  be  famUiar  to  all  camera 
workers  in  this  country.  The  &rm  has  just  published 
a  book  describing  the  use  of  their  developers,  and  also 
the  varitone  tablets,  and  we  note  in  this  book  has  been 
reprinted  an  article  published  in  our  department 
'■Practical  Hints*'  last  April.  The  book  will  be  sent 
free  on  request  to  any  of  our  readers,  who  may  address 
Schering  &  Glatz,  rso  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.  V. 

The  Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y..  has  ready  for  distribution  its  annual  catalogue. 
The  cower  of  this  attractive  booklet  is  one  of  the  beauti- 
ful Indian  pictures,  which  for  several  years  have  made 
these  covers  so  attractive,  and  which  have  led  to  their 
being  framed  in  many  cases  as  ornaments  for  the  den. 
The  catalogue  contains  a  full  description  of  a  most 
attractive  line  of  cameras,  calculated  to  fill  everj*  pos- 
sible want  of  the  camera  user.  An  excellent  list  of 
accessories  is  also  catalogued,  and  many  reproductions 
of  the  work  of  their  cameras  are  included.  It  will  be 
sent  free  on  application  to  any  of  our  readers. 


developing   Bromide   and   Gaslight   Papers  and  Solar 

Prints. 

The  following  formulas  are  recommended  for  Neeol  : 

Normal  Solution.  Water,  3t  ounces;  Soda  sulphite, 
dry,  )  ounce;  Nerol,  40  grains. 

If  scales  are  not  available,  take  ji  ounces  of  water, 
3  leveled  teaspoons  of  soda  sulphite,  dry.  and  i  leveled 
teaspoonful  of  Nebol. 

As  a  retarder,  a  solution  of  potassium  bromide  (1:10)1 
and  as  an  accelerator,  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  sodium 
should  be  used. 

Thirty  Minute  Tank  Devek>pcr.  Water,  64  ounces; 
Soda  sulphite,  dry,  150  grains;  Nehol,  30  grains; 
Potass,  bromide,  10  per  cent  solution,  )  ounce. 

For  Lantern  Slide  Plates.  Water,  31  ounces;  Soda 
sulphite,  dry,  30  grains;  Nerol,  10  grains;  Potass. 
bromide,  lo  per  cent  solution,  lo  drops. 

For  Bromide  Papers.  Water.  33  ounces;  Soda  sul- 
phite, dry,  )  ounce;  Nekol,  So  grains;  Potaas.  bromide, 
ro  per  cent  solution,  jo  drops. 

For  Gaslight  Papers.  Water,  32  ounces;  Soda  sul- 
phite, dry,  1  ounce;  Nerol,  80  grains;  Potass,  bromide, 
10  per  cent  solution,  80  drops. 

As  with  Metol  or  Satrapol,  the  density  should  be 
judged  by  transparency  only. 


As  evidence  of  prosperity  and  successful  business 
methods  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  a  large  new 
building  is  being  erected  by  Burke  &  James,  manu- 
facturers and  jobbers  of  photographic  supplies,  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  East  Ontario  Street  and  Fairbanks 
Court,  Chicago,  III.  .-Vt  the  East  Ontario  Street  en- 
trance an  imposing  vestibule  finished  in  Italian  marble 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Schering  &  Glalz 
the  following  description  of  their  new  developer,  Nerol. 
or  Diamidophenol  hydrochloride,  a  rapid  developer 
without  alkali,  which  develops  with  sodium  sulphite 
only,  thus  avoiding  frilling  and  the  caustic  action  on 
the  skin. 

Nerol  is  a  white  micro-crystalline  pon-der,  which  on 
standing  for  a  long  lime  assumes  a  grayish  color,  which 
does  not,  however,  affect  its  developing  qualities  in 

Its  solutions  are  stable  for  a  long  lime,  if  kept  in 
well-filled  and  tightly  corked  bottles,  but  it  is  recom- 
mended to  prepare  them  freshly  as  needed. 

Nerol  is  quick  in  action,  yielding  vigorous  blacks 
and    purest    whites,    making   it  especially  useful    for 


leads  10  the  central  stairway. 
194  X  100  feet,  and  was  acquired  through  the  Bowes 
Really  Company.  Twelve  years  ago  the  firm  employed 
eight  persons  in  a  small  room  and  now  it  has  three 
factories  at  West  Jackson  Boulevard  and  South  Des- 
plaines  Street,  where  two  hundred  persons  work. 

The  cut  shows  the  attractive  frontage  of  the  new 
building. 


A  New  Less  Catalogue.  — Write  for  Ihe  new  illus- 
trated catalogue  issued  by  the  Rodenslock  Optical 
Works  of  Munchen,  Germany.  Copies  can  be  had 
trora  the  American  Agency,  Jas.  Frank  &  Son  of 
AugusU.  Ga.  The  new  catakigue  contains  numerous 
testimonials  from  professional  workers  all  over  the 
country  and  shows  the  growing  popularity  of  the  new 
anastigmat  lens,  "Eurynar." 

Wellington  papers  and  Euryplan  lenses  are,  as  our 
readers  arc  aware,  handled  in  this  country  by  Ralph 
Hams  Sc  Company,  i6  Bromfield  Street,  Boston.  To 
increase  their  facilities  for  supplying  their  customers 
in  New  York  and  the  adjacent  territory,  they  have 
opened  an  office  at  108  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  in 
charge  of  E.  F.  Keller,  where  a  full  line  of  photographic 
goods,  as  well  as  their  specialties,  will  be  kept. 

With  the  Cauera.  —  Notes  from  the  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Photography  and  the  Bissell  College  of  Photo- 
engraving, Effingham,  111.  We  have  just  received 
copy  of  a  Korean  newspaper  with  a  6ne  write-up  of 
Mr.  Ralph  Leigh  and  the  engraving  plant  he  has 
eslablished  at  Seoul,  his  native  city,  Mr.  Leigh  was 
a  student  of  last  year.  Mr.  J.  E.  Blacet,  student  of 
iqo6,  now  with  the  Capitol  Engraving  Co.  of  Spring- 
6eld,  made  us  a  visit  last  month  looking  for  additional 
help.  A  set  of  the  new  Cramer  color  filters  was  added 
to  the  equipment  of  the  Three-color  Department  last 
week.  Mr.  Peterman,  demonstrator  for  the  Eastman 
Co.,  gave  a  demonstration  and  talk  before  the  College 
Camera  Club  the  5th  insl,  explaining  the  new  Eastman 
polychrome  plates.  We  have  just  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Aram  Dildilian  of  Marsovan,  Turkey,  student 
of  1906.  He  and  his  brother  have  the  leading  studio 
in  thai  city  and  have  established  a  wide  reputation. 
Mr.  Dick  Godfrey,  of  igog.  who  is  with  the  Reading 
Engraving  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  is  doing  well,  and  has 
been  made  foreman  of  the  plant. 

The  well-known  firm  of  Geoige  Murphy,  Inc.,  57 
East  Ninth  Street,  New  York,  has  just  issued  a  new 
descriptive  price  list  of  photographic  materials.  This 
bulky  catalogue  contains  almost  three  hundred  closely 
printed  pages,  listing  thousands  of  different  instruments 
and  articles  which  may  fall  within  the  needs  of  the 
professiomil  or  amateur  photographer.  There  is  no 
want  of  the  camera  user  which  is  not  anticipated  in 
these  pages,  and  the  book  is  a  handy  reference  volume 
of  supplies  and  prices  which  should  be  on  every  photog- 
rapher's work  table.  A  copy  will  be  sent  on  request 
to  any  of  our  readers  who  will  send  ten  cents  to  defray 
the  cost  of  packing  and  mailing. 

The  thirty-ninth  building  to  be  erected  at  Kodak 
Park  is  nearing  completion  and  within  a  short  time 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  will  begin  work  in  the 
largest  dry  plate  factory  in  the  world. 


Work  on  the  excavation  for  the  new  building  began 
over  a  year  ^o.  The  new  building  is  356  feet  long, 
east  and  west,  and  348  feet  long  north  and  south. 
It  has  a  total  floor  area  of  5}  acres.  It  is  three  stories 
h^h  along  one  elevation  and  two  at  another.  The 
irregularity  in  structure  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
building  is  erected  to  fill  particular  needs  and  is  built 
in  order  to  best  fit  the  purposes  of  manutacturii^  dry 

The  exterior  walls  are  of  brick,  but  these  are  in 
reality  but  curtain  walls,  the  actual  structure  being 
reinforced  concrete.  Three  thick  lire  walls  separate 
the  building  into  sections. 

While  the  thirty-ninth  building  at  the  park,  it  is 
"No,  36"  on  the  Eastman  map.  This  numbering  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  buildings  are  numbered  in 
groups. 

Mb.  a,  H.  Blake,  who  is  well  known  to  our  readers 
by  articles  and  his  regular  "London  Letter,"  is  a  most 
ready  and  entertaining  speaker,  as  will  be  testified  by 
all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  He  is 
also  an  authority  on  picturesque  London,  having  for 
many  years  photographed  the  interesting  sights  of  the 
great  city  under  all  possible  conditions.  From  the 
wealth  of  illustrative  material  al  his  command,  he  has 
selected  lantern  slides  for  five  interesting  lectures  on 
London,  at  various  epochs,  which  he  is  giving  with 
great  success  before  English  audiences.  We  hope  that 
another  season  he  will  follow  the  example  of  some  other 
English  lecturers,  and  give  us  the  pleasure  of  a  visit 
on  this  side  of  the  water. 


The  half-tone  shown  above  is  a  picture  of  sotne  of 
the  newspaper  reporters  who  were  on  the  ground  when 
Colonel  Koosevelt  arrived,  June  iS.  Most  of  them,  it 
will  be  noticed,  wear  their  police  passes  in  their  hats, 
and  Graflex  Cameras  are  also  very  much  in  €Vi<lence. 
It  is  very  apparent  what  the  newspaper  men  like  in 
the  way  of  speed  cameras. 
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The  Postal  Photographic  Club,  Moiythly 
BiTLLETlN.  —  The  Album  for  July,  1910,  was  issued 
June  16,  1910.  It  contains  thirty-one  prints.  At  latest 
advices  the  Albums  now  en  rotue  were  located  as 
follows:  Album  for  March,  19 10,  at  N.  Y.  City;  Album 
for  April,  1910,  at  Boston;  Album  for  May,  1910,  at 
Burlington,  Vt.;  Album  for  June,  1910,  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Awards  of  certificates  for  prize-winning  prints  are 
announced;  namely,  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Clarke,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  for  print  No.  30,  entitled  "Mrs.  C,  Sr.,"  Album 
for  December,  1909,  Artistic  Merit  No.  i;  and  for 
print  No.  11,  entiUed  "My  Winter  Girl,"  Album  for 
January,  1910,  Technical  Merit  No.  i.  To  Mr.  Lewis 
J.  Fitler,  of  Sayre,  Pa.,  for  print  No.  25,  entitled  "A 
Flower  of  the  Fields,"  Album  for  December,  1909, 
Technical  Merit  No.  i.  To  Mr.  C.  S.  Luitwieler,  of 
Newton  Highlands,  Mass.,  for  print  No.  i,  entitled 
"An  October  Sunset,"  Album  for  January,  1910, 
Artistic  Merit  No.  i. 

Please  forward  the  Albums  promptly.     In  no  rase 

should  they  be  retained  for  a  longer  period  than  three 

•days.     It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  all   the 

.Albums  now  en  route  (including  the  July  Album)  should 

be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  before  October  i.    It 

is  contemplated  to  make  a  change  in  the  route  list, 

commencing  with  the  Album  for  October,  and  unless 

all  the  Albums  now  en  route  are  home  before  the  date 

mentioned,  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  effect  the  change 

-until  the  lapse  of  a  year.    In  any  case  where  there  is 

a  probability  that  a  member  will  be  absent  from  home 

when  Albums  are  due  to  arrive,  timely  provision  should 

be  made  for  forwarding  the  Albums  without   loss  of 

time  (see  By-laws,  No.  9). 

G.  A.  Brandt,  Secretary, 
«    «    * 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Camera  Club, 
held  at  the  club  rooms.  Northwestern  University  Build- 
ing, 87  East  Lake  Street,  June  2,  about  twenty-five 
members  being  present,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  George  C. 
McKee;  vice-president,  C.  B.  Hale;  secretary-treasurer, 
H.  A.  Langston  (re-elected).  Directors,  E.  F.  Oyster, 
H.  H.  Hyde,  F.  M.  Tuckerman,  W.  F.  Willis. 
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The  position  of  assistant  secretary-treasurer  was  also 
created  and  Mr.  G.  Sohn  appointed  to  fill  same. 

The  annual  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer  showed 
the  afifairs  of  the  club  to  be  in  prosperous  condition. 

A  number  of  improvements  have  recently  been  made, 
among  them  being  the  installation  of  an  autochrome 
room  and  a  Cooper-Hewitt  light  for  portraiture.  During 
the  sunmier  naonths  a  scbocd  of  photography  will  be 
established,  with  competent  instructors,  and  nothing 
will  be  left  undone  to  stinmlate  interest  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  art 

♦     4t     ♦ 

The  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Photography 
will  be  held  at  Brussels,  from  the  ist  to  the  6th  of 
August,  1910.  Previous  meetings  of  this  body  were 
held  in  Paris  in  1899  and  1900,  in  Brussels  in  1891, 
and  in  Liege  in  1905.  This  meeting  will  surpass  in 
importance  those  previously  held,  and  is  expected  to 
be  attended  by  the  most  prominent  photographic 
investigators  of  all  countries  in  the  world.  The  Inter- 
national Committee  of  Patronage  comprises  almost  all 
of  the  well-known  workers  on  photographic  subjects, 
including  a  number  of  Americans.  Any  of  our  readers 
who  may  happen  to  be  visiting  the  Brussels  Exposition 
at  that  time  should  certainly  endeavor  to  attend  the 

sessions  of  the  Congress.    Membership  costs  10  francs. 

4t     ♦     « 

The  First  Exhibition  of  the  London  Salon  of  Photog- 
raphy will  be  held  at  the  Fine  Arts  Society's  Galleries, 
148,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  from  September  2  to 
October  7.  The  American  pictures  may  be  sent 
mounted,  but  unframed,  should  be  directed  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  London  Salon  of  Photography,  The 
Fine  Arts  Society,  148,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and 
must  reach  him  not  later  than  August  23.  Entries 
must  be  made  on  the  regular  entry  blank.  Probably 
American  pictures  by  those  who  have  not  received  a 
blank  will  be  submitted  to  the  jury  in  spite  of  this 
failure. 

«    ♦    ♦ 

The  Columbus  Camera  Club  has  been  succeeded  by 
a  new  society  called  the  Photographers  Club,  which 
has  purchased  quarters  at  21  North  Front  Street,  and 


taken  over  the  equipment  of  the  old  club.  The  officers 
are  as  follows:  A.  L.  Kidd,  president;  Adolph  Keller, 
vice-president;  C.  L.  McKibben,  secretary;  and  War- 
ren G.  Hunt,  treasurer.  All  amateurs  in  Columbus 
are  eligible,  and  more  than  sirty  members  have  already 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Elysian  Camera  Club 
held  at  the  rooms  307  Washington  Street,  Hoboken, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year:  Conrad 
Peterson,  president;  Albert  Harrass,  vice-president; 
Julius  Nelson,  treasurer;  Charles  Westerberg,  secretary; 
Harry  Fischer,  librarian;  Charles  H.  Miller,  chairman 
of  house  committee;  Martin  Crane,  chairman  of  print- 
ing committee;  Henry  Peters,  chairman  of  admission 
committee.     The  officers  also  compose  the  board  of 


An  amateur  photographer's  club  has  been  organized 
by  enthusiasts  in  Carthage,  Mo.  Meetings  will  be  held 
on  the  first  and  tbird  Tuesday  of  each  month.  W.  C. 
Robins  has  been  elected  president,  and  H.  A.  H.  Smith, 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Camera 
Club  the  ftdkiwing  officers  were  elected:  President, 
H.  A.  Roberts;  vice-president,  George  E.  Fogg;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  O.  P.  T.  Wish;  lantern  slide  direcMr, 
H.  A.  Peabody;  executive  committee,  A.  P.  Howard, 
Ernest  Gebbardts,  John  R.  Peterson,  John  Calvin 
Stevens,  H.  A.  Peabody,  E.  E.  Cheney,  W.  J.  Hayte, 
Frank  Laing,  E.  Roy  Monroe;  membership  committee, 
G.  E.  Doff,  John  F.  Gould,  Albert  E,  Neal.  The  club 
haa  joined  in  a  body  the  Portland  Society  of  Art,  and 


will  be  known  in  the  future  as  the  Portland  Camera 
Club  Photographic  Section  of  the  Portland  Society  of 


Newabk  Caheka  Cura.  —  The  club  has  recently 
issued  a  booklet  stating  that  Monday  night  is  club 
night  and  the  door  is  always  open  to  any  one  interested 
in  photography.  A  list  of  members,  nearly  sixty  in 
number,  is  given.  The  present  officers  are:  Thomas 
Elsum,  president;  F.  Oscar  Race,  vice-president; 
H.  Wright,  Jr.,  treasurer;  W.  S.  Norris,  secretary. 
Once  a  month  on  Monday  nights  the  club  exhibits 
a  set  of  the  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange 
slides,  which  affords  considerable  ei 


An  exhibition  of  the  prints  of  the  June  Competition 
was  held  by  the  Detroit  Camera  Club,  June  7,  at  their 
club  rooms.  Mr.  Wheatley,  an  artist  of  years'  experi- 
ence, criticized  and  judged  the  prints. 

The  subjects  for  Ibis  month  were  "Marines"  and 
"Landscapes  with  Figures."  "Moonlight,"  by  J.  E. 
Scott,  was  given  first  award,  and  W.  6.  Wilcox's 
"Sailing"  took  the  second.  These  pictures  will  be 
properly  labeled  and  bung  in  the  club  rooms. 

A  Monthly  Competition  has  been  started  by  the 
club,  and  all  pdnts  entered  in  this  competition  are 
exhibited  for  a  short  time  and  then  judged  by  a  com- 
petent judge. 

The  dub  b  enjoying  its  new  quarters,  situated  at 
6  Adams  Avenue,  W.,  overlooking  the  Grand  Circus 
Park,  and  on  account  of  this  situation  the  members 
like  to  come  to  the  rootns. 

C.  J.  SCBAUEB,  Stertlary. 


■t  iriirid  jar  Mi  drfarl- 
iKcA  SI  art  atctflci  tni 

Adapting  a  Siull  Film  Pack  to  a  Labge  Caheba. 
—  I  recently  exchanged  my  4  x  5  inch  camera  tor  a 
5x7  inch  size,  but  soon  found  that  the  cost  of  my 
pictures  had  increased  considerably.  I  have  often 
noticed  views  which  would  not  do  justice  to  a  5  x  7 
inch  size  negative,  and  instead  of  using  that  size  and 


cutting  it  down  afterward,  I  decided  to  work  out  ■ 
plan  whereby  I  could  take  a  smaller  picture  with  the 
same  camera.  Ichose  the  3^1  5!  inch  size  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  I  find  that  the  idea  is  tar  superior  to  the  "kits" 
now  on  the  market  for  the  following  reasons:  The  plan 
I  have  pennits  me  to  change  from  one  size  to  the  other 
at  will,  and  it  also  puts  the  smaller  picture  in  the  center 
of  the  camera  opening,  thus  getting  the  beat  part  of 
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the  lens  in  tny  work  and  also  making  it  easier  to  u$e 
for  "snap-shots"  when  using  the  finder  without  the 
ground  glass.    The  "kits"  do  not  possess  all  oE  these 

First,  I  bought  a  ji  n  si  inch  film  pack  adapter 
(a.  KoTona),  and  aa  my  camera  is  a  $  x  7, 1  also  bought 
an  old  plate-holder  slide  of  that  size,  and  made  it 
narrow  enough  to  go  into  the  3I  it  5}  inch  adapter, 
without  shortening  it.  I  then  bought  some  mahogany 
of  the  same  thickness  as  the  adapters,  and  of  sufficient 
length  to  build  a  frame  around  the  smaller  adapter 
and  of  sufGcient  width  to  completely  close  up  the  camera 
opening.  In  other  words,  I  built  out  the  sides  and 
ends  of  the  smaller  adapter  to  make  the  outside  di- 
mensions the  same  as  the  5x7  adapter.  I  attached  the 
strips  to  each  side  and  at  the  closed,  or  left,  end  of  the 
adapter,  by  means  of  small  wire  nails  and  glue,  lapping 
each  comer  of  the  frame  to  add  strength  and  to  aid  in 
e]icluding  light.  I  then  fitted  the  strip  to  the  right  end, 
where  the  slide  goes  in,  lapping  the  comers  as  before. 
Before  fastening  it  in  place,  I  slit  down  the  end  strip 
with  a  hand  saw  to  allow  the  long  slide  to  pass  through 
the  strip  into  the  regular  slit  in  the  adapter,  and  then 
shortened  the  slide  to  make  it  fit.  A  wedge  was  placed 
at  the  open  end  of  the  slit  afterward,  to  close  it  up, 
down  to  the  slide  edge.  The  hook  tised  to  bold  the 
slide  in  place  was  then  taken  oS  the  small  adapter  and 
placed  out  on  the  edge  of  the  frame.  I  then  cut  away 
the  frame  a  little  on  each  side,  to  allow  the  fasteners 
holding  the  film  pack  in  place  to  work,  glued  and  nailed 
the  slitted  end  piece  in  place,  flowed  hot  beeswax  into  all 
cracks  to  exclude  light,  ebonized  the  frame,  and  the 
job  was  &iushed. 

To  aid  in  focusing,  I  marked  with  a  lead  pencil  the 
exact  size  of  the  inner  picture  on  the  center  of  the  ground 
glass. 

This  little  convenience  cost  me  Si. 65  and  about 
six  hours'  work,  and  I  am  well  pleased  withit.  — F.  W. 
Rowland. 


soft,  before  bending,  so  as  to  make  gentle  curves- 
The  neck  of  flask  should  be  wrapped  with  a  piece  of 
woolen  cloth  to  protect  hand  when  using  hot  water. 

How  TO  Copy  a  PaoTooRAPH.  —  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  amateur  wants  to  photograph  another 
photograph  or  small  picture,  such  as  a  magazine 
illustration.  It  Is  hardly  possible  to  do  this  with  the 
ordinary  camera  not  fitted  with  a  proper  lens,  although 
one  can  photograph  large  paintings.  But  by  this  little^ 
scheme,  the  amateur  can  copy  any  fairly  clear  photo- 
graph or  illustration.  Fasten  the  picture  (o  be  copied 
on  to  a  board,  such  as  a  drawing  board,  as  A  in  the 
illustration;  have  the  board  about  at  right  angles  to 
the  window.  With  a  screw  fasten  a  small  piece  of 
wood,  about  iS  inches  long,  to  the  window,  as  indicated 
at  B.  so  that  the  bole  C  will  be  about  ig  inches  from 
the  photograph  on  the  board.     The  hole  C  must  be- 


LocAL  Washing  of  Carbon  Prints.  —  By  the  use 
of  a  wash-bottle,  such  as  is  used  by  chemists  in  washing 
precipitates,  a  stream  of  water  at  any  temperature  and 
with  any  force  may  be  directed  on  small  areas  of  the 
print,  the  print  being  supported  on  a  sheet  of  glass. 
Holding  the  print  far  enough  away  so  that  the  jet 
breaks  into  drops,  the  successive  impact  of  these  gives  a 
particularly  good  reducing  action  on  the  pigment.  I 
imagine  (though  not  a  worker  of  the  process)  that  gum- 
prints  could  be  lightened  in  the  same  way  —  the  stream 
of  water,  unlike  a  brush,  not  forcing  dissolved  pigment 
into  the  pores  of  the  paper.  To  make  the  wash-bottle, 
a  Florence  flask  is  fitted  with  a  two-hole  rubber  stopper 
E,  through  which  pass  bent  glass  tubes  A  and  B,  To 
B  the  tube  C,  drawn  to  a  jet,  should  be  attached  by 
rubber  tube  F.  The  glass  tubes  are  easily  bent  by 
means  of  a  fish-tail  gas-burner,  heating  them  till  quite 
49  a 
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large  enough  for  the  handle  of  an  ordinary  magnifying 
glass  to  slip  through.  A  glass  about  3  inches  in  diameter 
is  a  good  size  to  use.  Set  up  the  camera  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  glass  as  the  glass  is  from  the 
photograph.  After  moving  the  wooden  arm  holding 
the  glass  backward  or  forward  and  sliding  the  camera 
along  until  the  image  is  focused  on  the  ground  glass 
clearly  and  distinctly,  we  are  ready  to  take  our  picture. 
Unless  one  is  a  good  judge  of  the  time  and  light  neces- 
sary for  a  good  inside  exposure,  it  is  well  to  take  several 
pictures  of  different  exposures.  Try  the  first  one  3 
seconds,  the  second  5  seconds,  and  the  third  about  9 
or  10  seconds.  This  is  generally  time  enough,  unless 
it  is  a  very  dark  day.  With  a  little  practice,  one  can 
take  photographs  in  this  way  at  night  also.  With  a 
4x5  camera,  veiy  good  photographs  can  be  taken  of 
pictures  as  small  as  4  x  5  or  even  3J  x  4J.  —  C.  H. 

Hadley. 

«    ♦    ♦ 

Plate  Cutting  Frame.  —  Recently  I  had  to  cut 
down  some  4x5  plates  to  size  9  x  12  cm.,  and  I  made 
a  frame  for  that  purpose.  I  will  give  a  description  of 
the  frame,  for  the  benefit  of  such  readers  as  may  want 
to  cut  plates.  For  plates  of  a  medium  size,  a  piece  of 
smooth  planed  wood  i  foot  square  will  be  sufficient. 
Upon  this  nail  two  strips  of  wood  at  right  angles  to 
one  another  (HD  and  ED),  |  inch  wide  and  J  inch 
thick.  The  length  of  these  strips  is  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  plate  after  cutting.  For  a  straight-edge  use 
a  piece  of  wood,  both  edges  of  which  are  planed  smooth 
and  are  parallel;  size  f  x  3-i6ths  inch  thick  and  long 


enough  to  reach  from  the  "Stop"  to  outside  edge  of 
ED.  They  should  be  placed  on  a  line  with  ends  of 
ED  and  HD,  so  that  a  right  angle  will  be  formed  at 
E  and  H.  In  the  diagram  KLMD  represents  the  plate 
before  being  cut  and  ABCD  after  cutting  down.  Now 
it  will  be  seen  that  length  of  HD  =  length  of  plate» 
less  i-f~i  inch  (|  inch  width  of  straight-edge  and  about 
I  inch  margin  between  straight-edge  and  line  of  cut). 
Some  glass  cutters  leave  less  margin.  A  piece  of  black 
paper  may  be  glued  in  at  KLMD.  Do  not  hold  the 
plates  over  the  frame  when  breaking  the  strip  off! 
With  a  little  practice  anybody  can  manipulate  this 
frame  in  a  dark  room.  —  Frank  H.  Starr. 

4t      «      4t 

Clamp  for  Tilting  Camera  Bed.  —  The  following 
is  a  description  of  a  tilting  camera  bed  clamp  that  I 
had  made,  "a"  is  an  iron  rod  having  threads  cut  on 
each  end,  the  threads  on  one  end  being  right  handed 
and  on  the  other  end  left  handed,  "b"  "b"  are  two 
iron  bars  about  \  inch  thick,  having  nuts  brazed  onto 
one  end,  threaded  to  fit  the  threads  on  the  rod  "a," 
and  holes  in  the  other  end  to  pass  over  the  axle  *'c.'* 


A  piece  of  gas  pipe  was  placed  on  the  axle  between 
the  bars  "b"  "b"  to  keep  them  from  sliding  to  the 
center.  Hand  wheels  were  fitted  on  the  ends  of  the 
rod  "a."  If  this  clamp  is  put  in  the  frame  after 
the  frame  is  put  together  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn 
the  rod  '*a'*  down  between  the  threads  to  allow  the 
bars  to  slide  to  the  center  while  placing  the  rod  in  posi- 
tion. This  clamp  enables  one  to  fasten  the  bed  at  any 
angle  from  either  side  without  going  to  the  other  side  to> 
tighten  the  other  clamp.  —  Ebimett  K.  Emslie. 

«    *    ♦ 

How  to  Photograph  a  Window  Display.  — 
Many  merchants  —  and  many  photographers,  too  — 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  take  a  picture  of  window 
displays,  owing  to  the  reflection  of  the  buildings  across 
the  street  shining  on  the  window  panes,  sometimes 
obscuring  entirely  the  view  of  the  objects  inside  the 
window.  There  is  a  way  to  overcome  this  difficulty  — 
namely,  to  make  a  curtain  of  black  muslin,  which  should 
be  somewhat  higher  and  wider  than  the  size  of  the 
window  to  be  photographed.  A  hole  is  made  in  the 
curtain  large  enough  for  the  lens  of  the  camera  to 
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"see  through."  When  this  curtain  is  raised  and  ex- 
tended on  both  sides  the  camera,  the  reflection  is  cut 
off,  and  pictures  may  be  taken  with  little  trouble. 

Of  course,  the  sides  of  the  curtain  are  attached  to 
two  poles,  which  two  assistants  hold  upright  while  the 
negative  is  being  exposed  by  the  photographer. 

In  daytime  photographing  the  right  time  of  day  must 
be  chosen  in  order  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  light 
in  the  window.  Professional  photographers  usually 
choose  the  early  morning  on  a  clear  day.  This,  how- 
ever, must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  man  who  takes 
the  picture.  The  length  of  strips  out  of  which  to  make 
the  screen  can  be  determined  by  taking  the  poles  out 
on  the  walk  and  observing  how  much  is  necessary  to 
shut  out  reflections.  Black  lining  cambric  or  black 
calico  will  serve  the  purpose,  and  is  not  expensive. 

If  the  windows  are  strongly  illuminated  by  artificial 
light,  and  the  pictures  taken  at  night,  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  minutes  will  bring  out  the  greatest  amount 
of  detail.  People  passing  on  the  street  will  not  interfere 
with  such  a  picture,  unless  there  is  a  continual  crowd. 
No  one  should  be  allowed  to  stop  between  the  camera 
and  the  window  during  the  exposure.  If  the  store  or 
windows  across  the  street  are  illuminated,  these  lights 
are  very  apt  to  reflect  on  the  window  pane  and  result 
in  marring  the  photograph. 

In  order  to  secure  a  perfect  photograph,  the  show 
window  lighting  should  at  all  times  be  concealed  and 
should  be  located  in  the  upper  part  of  the  window  near 
the  window  pane.  All  the  shadows  on  the  goods  are 
then  clearly  defined  and  this  contrast  between  the  high 
lights  and  shadows  will  give  a  perfect  picture.  Open 
lights  in  the  window  have  a  tendency  to  blur  the  photo- 
graph. —  Commercial  Bulletin. 

4t     «     « 

Softness  in  Printing.  —  Perhaps  one  of  the  great- 
est differences  between  professional  and  amateur  por- 
trait photography  is  the  noticeable  hard  effect  that 
nearly  all  amateurs  are  unable  to  overcome.  A  por- 
trait may  be  well  lighted,  the  exposure  may  be  perfect, 
the  details  of  the  photograph  may  be  beyond  criticism, 
yet  the  average  amateur  will  still  notice  that  his  por- 
traits are  harsh  compared  to  the  delicate  finish  of  the 
professional  man.  For  many  years  I  have  been  an 
amateur  photographer,  and  during  that  time  I  have 
had  a  very  great  many  troubles,  but  of  all  my  failures 
I  consider  that  the  most  occurred  in  connection  with 
my  attempts  at  photographing  what  seemed  to  me  the 
impossible,  namely,  a  sitter  (generally  selected  with 
much  difficulty  and  many  appeals  to  various  members 
of  my  family);  yet  try  as  I  would  I  was  always  rewarded 
with  the  hard  effect  on  my  finished  portrait.  Of  course 
I  am  speaking  purely  of  an  amateur,  and  I  hope  this 
hint  may  induce  others  to  take  the  tip.  Personally  I 
work  with  a  Brownie  No.  2,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  my  pocket  won't  allow  a  better  camera.  I  have 
equipped  myself  with  a  portrait  lens  which  is  absolutely 
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essential  in  work  of  this  nature  with  a  Brownie,  and 
also  an  enlarger;  the  latter  is  not  so  important,  but  is 
always  an  advantage,  and  is  by  no  means  money  thrown 
away.  The  average  photograph  may  be  taken  (with 
a  portrait  lens  attached)  from  three  to  three  and  a 
half  feet  away;  this  will  produce  as  good  a  picture  as 
possible  from  any  small  camera.  Now  my  tip  is  this, 
nothing,  I'm  afraid,  elaborate,  no  chemicals  are  required, 
no  solutions,  but  merely  to  reverse  the  film  and  print 
with  the  glass  side  in  instead  of  the  usual  way. 

Nothing  could  be  more  simple.  Why  not  try  it?, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  beyond 
reversing  the  position  of  the  sitter  it  improves  the 
portrait  distinctly,  taking  away  the  harder  element 
that,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  spoils  many  a  good 
amateur  portrait.  —  Conway  Bunnett. 

4t     «     « 

A  Photographic  Scrap-book.  —  I  save  my  copies 
of  American  Photography  —  so  do  you,  and  so  does 
everybody  else  who  knows  a  good  thing  —  and  in  it 
I  have  an  unbeatable  collection  of  photographic  data 
for  ready  reference.  But  because  the  information  is 
scattered  and  as  I  do  not  care  to  trust  my  choice  volumes 
to  the  uncertainties  of  the  dark  room,  I  have  prepared 
a  scrap-book  of  the  various  formulas  and  processes 
arranged  under  convenient  headings.  Thus  under 
"Developers"  might  be  grouped  the  various  formulas 
given  in  the  magazines,  Cramers'  Manual^  Hammers' 
Little  Bookf  the  Agfa  and  Buroughs-Welcome  pam- 
phlets, etc.  It  b  convenient  to  arrange  this  data  under 
sub-heads,  as,  —  "Developer  for  Snap-shots,"  "Devel- 
oping Moonlight  Effects,"  and  so  on,  as  your  needs 
dictate.  From  the  pamphlets  I  cut  the  data  in  question 
and  paste  into  the  book;  in  the  case  of  magazines 
which  I  do  not  wish  to  mar,  I  copy  the  essential  part 
of  the  article  directly  into  it.  With  an  index  in  the 
front  of  the  book,  desired  information  can  be  found 
almost  instantaneously,  and  it  is  surprising  what  a 
quantity  of  valuable  data  is  accumulated  in  a  short 
time  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  worker.  Doubt- 
less Ihis  idea  could  be  worked  out  as  a  card  system  to 
advantage,  and  enlarged  to  any  extent  with  more 
convenience  than  in  the  form   of  a  book.  —  A.   E. 

SWOYER. 

t¥        *        * 

Practical  Hints  on  Exposure.  —  Imagine,  for  a 
moment,  that  your  eyes  represent  the  lens  of  your 
camera  and  the  eyelids  the  shutter.  Suppose  you  are 
indoors  and  are  doubtful  about  an  exposure.  You  are 
not  sure  whether  or  not  a  snap-shot  will  properly  record 
your  picture.  Stand  facing  the  objects  to  be  photo- 
graphed and  close  your  eyelids  for  a  moment  or  so. 
Now,  open  and  shut  your  eyelids  as  fast  as  you  can. 
Remember  what  you  have  seen  and  this  is  about  all 
your  sensitive  plate  or  film  will  record  if  you  "snap- 
shot" the  objects.  Try  the  same  thing  over  again  by 
closing  your  eyes.    Now  open  them  and  while  looking 


at  the  objects  to  be  photographed  begin  to  count 
seconds  until  you  see  all  details  distinctly.  You  are 
now  experimenting  on  what  is  termed  "Time  Exposure,' ' 
and  you  no  doubt  can  readily  understand,  from  this 
simple  experiment,  that  it  ia  utterly  useless  to  expect 
lo  record  on  a  sensitive  film  or  plate  objects  that  cannot 
be  distinguished  by  the  sensitive,  human  eyes  and 
shutter-like  eyelids.  Actual  time  exposures  might  be 
accurately  Sgured  on  the  above  basis,  but  it  is  not 
my  desire  now  to  lead  you  farther  into  my  eiperimeot. 
I  simply  want  to  show  the  beginner,  by  simple  experi- 
ments, the  reasons  why  "Time  Exposure,"  "Time 
Development,"  and  the  like,  are  stepping-stones  to 
success  if  you  will  but  figure  them  out  for  yourselves. 
—  Claude  Davis  Millaf. 


A  Good  Waxino  Solution.  —  The  formula  i3  as 
fallows:  Spirits  of  turpentine,  6  ounces;  white  Japan 
drier,  4)  ounces.  The  white  Japan  drier  cannot  be 
procured  absolutely  white,  and  while  the  %ht  brown 


colored  drier  will  be  satisfactory,  it  must  be  home  in 
mind  that  the  whiter  the  drier,  the  better  it  is.  The 
method  of  applying  the  waring  solution  is  as  follows: 
Sprinkle  the  Quid  on  the  print  and  rub  in  with  cheese- 
cloth. Prints  treated  as  above,  especially  in  the  rough 
and  medium  rough  suriaces,  will  have  all  the  brilliancy 
of  a  carbon. 

Hakdeneh  for  the  Hypo  Fixing  Bath.  —  Water, 
40  ounces;  sulphite  of  soda  (crystals),  6  ounces;  pow- 
dered alum,  16  ounces;  acetic  acid,  40  ounces.  Add 
the  ingredients  in  the  order  given  and  shake  the  mix- 
ture well  until  all  is  completely  dissolved. 

Add  of  the  above  16  ounces  by  measure  to  every 
gallon  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution  testing  70  to 
So  on  the  argentometer  (silver  solution  hydrometer). 
The  hypo  will  clear  up  beautifully.  The  solution  will 
remain  clear  a  long  time  and  can  be  used  continuously 
until  a  precipitate  begins  to  form,  when  it  must  be 
thrown  away  and  a  new  solution  be  prepared.  — 
F.  C.  Beach. 
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9M,B39.    COLORED  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINT  AND  MAK 

INC  THE  SAME.    Fiedehic  E.  Ives,  Weehawken,  N.  J. 

In  his  specification  Mr.  Ives  suies  that  his  laat  melhod  b  an 
improvement  over  the  one  described  by  him  in  ISM  in  the  Jentnal 
of  Ibe  Camera  Qub,  whereby  he  omiu  the  use  of  celluloid  tilms 
and  now  substitutes  a  film  of  amylacetale  of  coUodion  in  place  of 
ceLuloid.  This  new  tUm  is  coated  with  a  solution  ol  Incbninuted 
fish  glue  as  a  sensitizer,  and  vheo  ii  is  dry  is  siripped  from  glass 
support  and  is  exposed  with  the  back  side  of  Ibe  film  agsingl  the 

By  immersion  in  ninning  water  lor  a  few  seconds  the  print  is 
developed,  leavuig  a  relief  print  (^-ery  low  in  relief)  which  can  be 

of  neptune  green  for  a  peacock  blue  print,  a  miilure  of  rbodamio 
and  eosin  for  a  crimson  pink  print,  and  brilliant  yellow  for  a  ^-ellow 
print.    When  dried,  the  finished  color  film  prima  are  superimposed 
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and  hold  it  by  Ibeir  hook-abaped  form 

the  holder  frame,  secured  to  each  comer  of  Ibe  main  frame.    As 
Ibe  holder  frame  wires  meet  at  the  center,  they  are  damped  together 

lecled  in  the  lantern  as  natural  color  pictures.    Pulling       adaptable  lor  holding  more  than  one  film  at  a  time. 

print  on  paper  Ls  a  separate  melhod  not  fully  perfected, 

1  was  eiplained  in  July  Auebican  PtiOTociAPHy  pages  Jimt  2%.  ISIO 

I,  WiMi.     ATTACHMENT  FOR  CAMERAS.     Chailes  W. 

Kaufmakn,  New  York,  M.  Y. 
FLASH-LIGHT  ATTACHMENT  FOR  CAMERAS, 
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me  as  the  usual  tripod  screw.  Or  the  screw  stud  may  be  omitted 
d  the  base  of  the  camera  be  secured  to  the  movable  head  by  n 
le  set  screw  against  metal  flanges  projected  upward  from  the- 
ges  of  the  movable  head.  The  object  of  this  movable  Dipod  bead 
lo  enable  the  camem  to  be  shifted  laterally  to  take  stereoscopic 
:tures  with  one  lens.  Alter  the  first  exposure  is  nude,  Ibe  camera 
moved  laterally  on  the  bead  Fligblly,  tbcn  a  second  eiposure  is 
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THE  PHOTO-KLUB  OF  VIENNA 

F.    R.    FRAPRIE,    F.  R.  P.  S. 

N  presenting  to  our  readers  this  month  the  beautiful  series  of  reproductions  by  Viennese 
workers,  it  occurs  to  us  that  members  of  photographic  societies  in  this  country  might  be 
interested  in  the  facilities  ofifered  by  this  progressive  club.  We  therefore  give  a  few 
details  as  to  its  organization  and  facilities. 

The  Wiener  Photo-Klub,  which  was  founded  in  the  year  1896,  has  as  its  object 
the  progress  and  spread  of  photography,  the  education  of  its  members  in  all  processes, 
both  technically  and  artistically,  the  encouragement  of  social  intercourse  among  its  members  by 
providing  a  club  home,  and  the  provision  for  mutual  use  of  all  equipment  which  may  serve  as  an  aid 
to  photography.  Through  the  energetic  work  of  its  members  the  club  has  obtained  a  very  proud 
and  prominent  position  socially,  artistically,  scientifically,  and  technically. 

In  recognition  of  its  achievements,  it  has  been  honored  by  Her  Royal  and  Imperial  Highness 
the  Archduchess  Maria  Josepha,  who  has  consented  to  act  as  protector,  and  also  by  His  Excellency 
the  Lord  High  Steward  August  Altgraf  zu  Salm-Reifferscheidt,  who  is  its  honorary  president. 

The  club  occupies  for  the  furtherance  of  its  purposes  two  stories  in  a  house  at  Franz-  Josefs- Kai 
3  in  Vienna,  which  furnishes  very  large  working  and  club  rooms.  The  studio  is  extremely  large, 
ofifering  comfortable  seating  accommodations  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and  in  this  on 
every  Monday  and  Friday  lectures  for  both  beginners  and  advanced  photographers  are  held.  In 
this  room  are  also  held  the  club  meetings.  The  studio  is  fully  equipped  with  all  modem  apparatus. 
It  contains  two  studio  cameras,  and  a  large  copying  camera,  with  a  number  of  fast  anastigmats  of 
all  focal  lengths,  by  Goerz,  Steinheil,  Voigtlander,  Zeiss,  and  other  makers,  as  well  as  two  copying 
cameras  for  lantern  slides  and  small  enlargements.  In  addition  there  is  a  separate  room  with  electric 
arc,  in  which  enlargements  may  be  made  up  to  four  feet  square.  There  are  also  special  arrange- 
ments for  the  making  of  transparencies  by  artificial  light.  The  six  dark  rooms  are  furnished  with 
the  necessary  lighting  arrangements  for  all  kinds  of  development,  especially  for  autochromes. 

A  separate  working  room  is  provided  for  modem  printing  processes,  particularly  gum  printing, 
and  this  is  furnished  with  a  drying  closet  heated  by  gas,  several  washing  tanks,  and  copying  apparatus 
with  electric  arc  light  of  extremely  high  candle  power  for  working  in  the  evening  and  on  dark  days, 
which  permits  printing  of  negatives  of  any  size  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  A  ver>'  large  number  of 
lockers  are  provided  in  the  anterooms. 

A  technical  instructor,  with  assistants,  is  on  duty  in  the  club  every  day  from  nine  until  seven. 
He  is  always  at  the  service  of  the  club  members  for  advice  and  information,  and  is  also  prepared  to 
do  photographic  work  of  every  kind  for  the  members  at  low  rates,  fixed  by  the  directors  of  the  club. 
In  addition  to  this,  at  all  times,  old  and  experienced  club  members  are  prepared  to  give  beginners 
instruction  and  assistance. 

The  principal  series  of  lectures  and  lantern  slide  projections  is  given  on  Mondays  by  the  most 
eminent  scientific  and  artistic  photographic  authorities.  Fridays  are  devoted  to  a  beginners'  course 
in  charge  of  an  especially  accomplished  and  well-known  photographer,  and  this  course  is  repeated 
several  times  each  vear.  In  both  summer  and  winter  club  excursions  are  often  held.  The  club 
holds  annually  a  large  exhibition  of  the  works  of  members,  and  smaller  private  club  exhibitions  of 
different  kinds  are  often  held,  with  especial  reference  to  the  needs  of  beginners.  Besides  the  rooms 
enumerated,  the  members  have  access  to  several  finely  furnished  sitting,  smoking,  and  reading 
rooms,  as  well  as  a  large  club  librar>\  After  the  meetings  of  the  club  lunch  is  served,  either  in  the 
club  rooms  or  in  some  restaurant  in  the  neighborhood.  A  porter  lives  in  the  club  house  for  the  ser\'ice 
of  the  members. 
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Both  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  admitted  to  membership.   They  are  divided  into  several  classes: — 

(A)  Life  members,  who  pay  a  minimum  fee  of  about  $120  once  for  all, 

(B)  Ordinary  members,  who  pay  dues  of  $12.50  per  year.  Professional  photographers  and 
photographic  dealers  cannot  become  members  of  this  class. 

(C)  Associate  members,  including  those  not  eligible  as  full  members,  whose  dues  are  S9-00. 

(D)  Supporting  members,  who  pay  at  least  $2.50  per  year.  These  have  the  right  to  admittance 
to  the  meetings  of  the  club,  its  exhibitions,  and  its  excursions.  They  are  not  allowed  to  use  the 
working  rooms. 

(E)  Non-resident  members,  who  pay  $1.60. 

In  addition  the  club  has  honorary  and  corresponding  members  who  are  chosen  by  the  directors. 

Those  desiring  membership  must  be  introduced  by  members  or  by  the  directors.  It  is  usual 
in  the  latter  case  to  appear  several  times  at  the  club  as  a  guest  before  being  proposed.  Admission 
is  through  a  ballot  of  the  directors.  Active  officers  and  military  officials  are  excepted  from  this  rule, 
and  may  be  admitted  as  members  to  the  club  at  the  request  of  the  military'  authorities  without  a  vote. 
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THE  ELEMENTS  OF  NEGATIVE  MAKING 

JAMES  A.  SINCLAIR,  F.  R.  P.  S. 

(A  lecture  delivered  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.) 

jOME  of  our  friends  feel  it  is  a  little  out  of  place  for  the  R.  P.  S.  to  discuss  such  elementary 
subjects  as  the  principles  of  negative  making,  but  personally  I  think  it  an  excellent 
thing  to  go  back  to  genesis.  Nowadays  we  are  all  becoming  so  clever  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  forgetting  essential  first  principles.  The  artist  relies  on  his  feeling  rather 
than  his  drawing;  politicians  solve  financial  chimeras  without  stud3ring  the  laws  of 
exchange;  and  we  fall  back  on  processes  to  create  prints  on  paper  in  which  the 
intervention  of  a  negative  seems  almost  impertinence.  But  so  surely  as  the  aviator  who  neglects  the 
law  of  gravation,  will  forcibly  make  contact  with  mother  earth,  so  will  the  artist,  or  politician,  or 
photographer,  find  his  work  is  without  lasting  eflfect  if  he  neglects  to  build  on  the  solid  foundation 
of  fact. 

Therefore  it  is  as  a  photographer,  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  value  of  photography  as  a  handmaid 
to  the  arts  and  sciences  and  industries,  that  I  initiate  this  discussion  on  negative  making;  I  have 
nothing  new  to  say  or  show,  but  can  only  remind  you  of  such  truisms  as  are  to  be  found  in  every 
text-book,  collated  and  brought  into  order  by  the  light  of  personal  experience. 

I  sometimes  wonder  what  sins  I  have  conmiitted  in  a  previous  incarnation ;  at  least  it  must  be 
for  them,  that  I  have  to  see  sometimes  hundreds  and  sometimes  thousands  of  negatives  during  each 
week  of  my  existence.  Now  amidst  all  this  mass  of  good  silver  and  good  gelatine  and  good  glass 
or  good  celluloid  there  is  but  a  small  percentage  showing  first-rate  technique.  It  is  true  that  most 
of  these  negatives  are  on  films  and  taken  with  a  hand  camera,  facts  which  to  some  f>eople  conclu- 
sively prove  the  causes  for  bad  work,  but  in  reality  the  causes  must  be  sought  elsewhere,  and  we  shall 
consider  them  in  due  course. 

What  is  a  negative?  It  is,  speaking  generally,  an  image  in  silver  on  a  transparent  support  in 
which  the  relations  between  light  and  shade  of  the  object  photographed  are  usually  inverted,  and 
the  elements  which  go  to  its  production  are  the  most  wonderful  and  entrancing  of  phenomena;  in 
fact  most  of  us  have  so  much  enjoyment  in  making  negatives  that  we  often  fail  to  get  beyond  that 
stage.  I  am  sure  there  are  many  hearing  me  to-night  who  have  hundreds  of  negatives  of  quite 
excellent  quality  which  have  never  yet  been  printed.  Personally  I  quite  envy  the  beginner  in  photog- 
raphy the  joy  of  developing  his  first  plate,  to  see  the  gradual  growth  of  the  image  in  the  developer, 
his  anxiety  about  how  far  to  carry  the  operation,  and  the  pleasure  with  which  he  hails  a  probably 
under-developed  result  when  it  is  removed  from  the  fixing  bath.  None  of  these  operations  have  ever 
lost  their  charm  and  interest  for  me,  and  I  must  confess  that  the  modem  methods  of  developing 
tanks,  useful  as  they  are,  seem  to  remove  the  personal  touch  which  gives  the  subject  such  und)ring 
interest. 

Thanks  to  unrestricted  competition,  the  manufacture  of  the  modem  dry  plate  has  been  brought 
to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection  that  practically  there  are  no  bad  plates.  All  of  us  have  our  favorite 
brands  whose  characteristics  suit  our  own  particular  manner  of  working  or  our  favorite  developer. 
Some  prefer  a  plate  with  a  short  range  of  gradation,  others  demand  one  with  a  long  range  of  grada- 
tion, some  say  that  perfection  can  only  be  obtained  with  a  slow  plate  —  these  are  generally  the  plate 
makers  who  find  them  easier  to  make  —  and  others  cannot  get  a  plate  sufficiently  rapid  for  their 
work.  Then,  again,  there  are  those  who  must  have  color-correct  values,  and  others  who  think  that 
possibly  greater  truth  of  effect  can  be  obtained  with  a  plate  that  emphasizes  color  contrast  rather 
than  reproduces  exact  values  in  monochrome.  For  all  these  diverging  interests  plates  are  made, 
and  the  perfect  technician  can  get  good  negatives  on  them  all,  although  possibly  not  of  the  nature 
demanded  for  his  special  work. 
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You  all  know  the  commercial  plate  with  its  creamy  surface  looking  not  a  whit  different  after 
exposure  than  when  placed  in  the  camera.  It  always  seems  remarkable  that  light  for  a  fraction 
of  a  secotid  should  so  upset  the  condition  of  the  silver  that  it  is  amenable  to  chemical  influence  in  a 
varying  degree. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  instruments  used  for  making  negatives, 
for  much  glass  or  film  is  wasted  by  imperfect  tools. 

As  for  the  camera,  any  box  or  chamber  that  does  not  admit  li^t  to  the  plate  excepting  during 
the  moment  of  exposure  and  through  the  lens  will  suffice  for  our  purpose.  Every  photographer 
fancies  he  is  working  with  such  an  instrument,  but  a  large  percentage  are  far  from  perfect,  an  actual 
maker  of  cameras  is  the  only  man  who  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  a  camera  tight-tight.  We 
learn  that  light  travels  in  straight  lines,  and  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  will  go  round  many  comers,  all 
of  course  due  to  reflection.  In  the  first  case  it  may  quite  conceivably  find  entrance  at  the  lens 
flange.  The  flange  may  be  screwed  carefully  on  the  camera  and  may  be  recessed,  but  the  best  wood 
in  the  world  will  warp  and  get  out  of  plane,  and  then  the  camera  front  which  was  safe  last  year 
causes  trouble  when  taken  out  for  a  new  season's  work.  Then  the  velveting  of  the  rising  front  may 
wear  and  light  again  finds  its  way  into  the  instrument.  A  fruitful  source  of  trouble  will  also  be  found 
with  old  slides  that  are  out  of  plane  and  do  not  fit  tightly  against  the  back  of  the  camera,  and  the 
fronts  of  changing  boxes  are  equally  liable  to  this  defect.  Celluloid  shutters  at  the  front  of  dark 
slides,  if  more  durable  than  common  vulcanite,  are  cheaper  than  good  vulcanite,  and  particularly 
liable  to  give  trouble.  They  get  out  of  shape  and  keep  valves  open,  they  shrink  and  don't  fill  the 
orifice  in  the  slides.  Test  your  camera  carefully  each  spring  by  putting  an  electric  light  inside  it 
in  a  dark  room  and  see  if  any  light  can  be  seen  after  waiting  for  a  few  minutes. 
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Apart  from  light  affecting  the  plates  through  imperfect  dark  slides,  trouble  is  sometimes  caused 
by  emanations  from  the  wood  itself,  and  this  may  be  greatly  minimized  if  not  entirely  prevented 
by  using  a  celluloid  black  for  the  inside  of  the  slides.  Without  this  protection,  I  fancy  that,  quite 
apart  from  any  natural  and  prejudicial  attributes  in  the  wood,  the  oil  used  for  French  polishing 
may  itself  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  not  that  it  directly  reaches  the  plates,  but  the  emanations  from 
it  gradually  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  wood  and  thus  affect  the  sensitive  plate.  The  celluloid 
varnish  fills  the  pores  of  the  wood  and  tends  to  obviate  the  trouble. 

One  other  warning  on  the  matter  of  light  must  be  given.  Some  makes  of  folding  cameras  are 
fitted  with  shutters,  the  blades  of  which  are  of  thin  vulcanite.  These  are  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  carry  the  camera  with  the  sun  shining  on  the  shutter  while 
it  is  in  dose  proximity  to  the  plate  or  film.  Many  spoiled  films  are  due  to  this  cause.  No  trouble 
is  caused  if  the  camera  front  is  kept  extended. 

So  much  for  the  camera.    We  need  not  discuss  details  of  construction  of  the  host  of  models 
now  on  the  market,  but  I  would  submit  that  simplicity  is  desirable,  and  that  it  should  be  light-tight 
is  essential.    Nor  will  we  discuss  lenses.    Some  prefer  anastigmats  and  others  lean  towards  diffusion 
of  focus;  all  the  various  points  advertised  by  the  makers  have  enthusiastic  advocates;  and  providing 
we  have  a  lens  without  "flare"  with  the  diaphragms  properly  marked,  all  may  suit  our  turn. 

Shutters,  however,  are  a  more  important  matter,  and  I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disbelief  in 
the  speeds  marked  on  them;  and  in  this  defect  the  largest  makers  are  the  biggest  offenders.  Why 
shutters  should  be  deliberately  marked  with  fictitious  speeds  is  a  matter  past  my  comprehension 
and  must  have  the  strongest  condemnation.  If  a  lens  maker  marked  his  lens  f.  5.6  and  gave  us  one 
working  at  f.  8  we  should  have  something  to  say;  but  the  shutter,  which  is  equally  important,  is 
fitted  with  a  dial  which  tells  us  a  frigid,  and  quite  unconscious,  lie  whenever  we  consult  it.  I  am 
sure  it  would  not  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  makers  to  engrave  speeds  say  within  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  accuracy.  As  things  are,  whenever  we  are  told  that  a  particular  photograph  was  taken  in  a  certain 
fraction  of  a  second,  we  are  given  no  real  information,  for  our  informant  might  as  well  say  "in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye." 

Now  let  us  to  the  dark  room.  Most  dark  rooms  are  too  dark  or  too  light.  The  ideal  room 
shuts  out  all  white  light  and  has  plenty  of  safe  light,  that  is,  safe  for  the  particular  plate  that  is 
being  developed.  My  preference  in  the  way  of  illumination  is  a  large  lamp  with  a  diffusing  safe 
light,  and  which  can  be  altered  for  various  kinds  of  plates  or  papers.  Each  has  his  own  preference 
on  such  matters,  but  it  is  very  desirable  in  any  case  to  use  artificial  light,  and  not  daylight  passing 
through  colored  media.  Daylight  is  most  uncertain,  as  its  intensity  alters  from  moment  to  moment. 
Excellent  safe  lights  of  different  grades  are  now  issued  by  Messrs.  Wratten,  Sanger  Shepherd,  and 
the  Ilford  Co.  If  these  are  not  available,  two  thicknesses  of  ruby  fabric  will  be  found  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  rapid  and  yellow-sensitive  plates,  but  shun  as  the  plague  the  ruby  glass  sent  out  in  the 
usual  commercial  dark  room  lamp. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  question  of  plates  and  films.  For  perfect  negatives  plates  are  undoubtedly 
the  best.  I  quite  admit  the  value  of  films  to  a  large,  and  one  of  the  most  deserving  classes  of  the 
community,  namely,  the  makers  and  venders  of  cameras,  for  not  only  do  these  worthy  people  sell 
the  cameras  and  films,  but  more  often  than  not  "do  the  rest,"  to  their  joy  and  contentment  in  life. 
While  anxious  not  to  say  anything  which  would  diminish  the  income  of  the  photographic  supplier, 
yet  I  must  aflirm  that  films  have  not  the  same  average  quality  of  plates.  The  reason  for  this  is  at 
present  a  mystery.  An  emulsion  coated  on  celluloid  has  not  the  same  life  as  has  the  same  emulsion 
on  plates.  I  put  forward  a  theory  for  films  which  may  possibly  be  worthy  of  attention.  Every  one 
who  has  used  celluloid  films  is  aware  of  the  frequency  with  which  they  show  evidence  of  electric 
action,  particularly  in  dry  weather.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  making  a  journey  down  the 
Adriatic  in  a  hot  and  dry  season,  and  on  that  occasion  had  films  packed  in  tins.  It  was  difficult 
to  get  a  film  out  of  the  tin  without  a  flash  of  light,  and  only  by  withdrawing  them  very  slowly  and 
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breathing  at  the  same  time  on  the  surface  to  moisten  them  was  1  enabled  to  obviate  this  trouble. 
My  theory  is  that  the  tension  between  the  gelatine  and  celluloid  causes  electrical  action.  Generally 
speaking  this  is  latent,  but  if  prolonged  it  may  quite  conceivably  upset  the  inertia  of  the  film  in  the 
same  way  as  light  and  consequently  produces  fog  on  development.  Of  course,  films  must  sometimes 
be  used  by  travelers  where  plates  are  an  impossibility,  but  for  very  hot  or  very  cold  climates  I  have 
often  said  that  weight  for  weight  a  traveler  will  do  better  with  plates  than  films  —  a  pretty 
bold  assertion,  but  the  correctness  of  which  I  have  learned  from  experience.  In  temperate  climates 
fresh  films  may  be  used  when  plates  cannot  be  procured,  and  of  course  much  excellent  film  is  made. 
This  society  has  on  two  occasions  given  me  a  medal  for  photographs,  the  originals  of  which  were 
taken  on  films.  Perhaps  this  is  no  recommendation,  for  it  is  frequendy  stated  that  only  indifferent 
work  gets  approval  from  judges. 

Then  as  to  plates.  This  depends  on  the  work  to  be  done.  We  should  naturally  not  use  a  rapid 
plate  for  copying  a  map  or  a  process  plate  for  taking  a  landscape.  Outside  of  such  limits  I  should 
say  for  all  general  photography,  use  the  very  fastest  plate  obtainable,  providing  the  speed  is  not 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  fog.  Makers  will  often  tell  you  to  use  slow  plates,  but  this  is  only  because 
they  cannot  so  easily  make  good  ultra-rapid  ones.  A  rapid  plate  with  a  long  scale  of  gradation  is  the 
best  for  portraits,  architecture,  and  landscapes.  As  to  whether  the  plate  should  be  orthochromatic, 
this  is  a  matter  for  individual  opinion,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  am  heterodox  in  this  matter.  For 
those  who  like  the  results  obtained  with  orthochromatic  plates,  then  those  are  the  plates  they  should 
use.    My  vote  goes  for  the  ordinary  brands,  excepting  for  certain  special  subjects. 
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Having  each  suited  ourselves  according  to  our  various  idiosyncrasies,  with  camera,  lens  shutter, 
and  plate  or  film,  we  must  consider  the  matter  of  exposure.  Camera  users  may  be  divided  roughly 
into  three  classes,  —  those  who  give  too  much  and  those  who  give  too  litde  exposure,  and  between 
these  is  a  small  and  comparatively  elect  body  who  may  be  termed  photographers.  The  man  who 
over-exposes  is  gradually  dying  out.  He  was  very  prevalent  some  years  ago,  and  said  generally 
with  pride  that  he  was  a  worker  in  the  old  collodion  days.  He  expatiated  on  his  days  with  a  peram- 
bulator and  dark  tent  and  his  worries  with  the  silver  bath.  Quite  an  honorable  and  pathetic  figure, 
but  he  usually  failed  to  recognize  that  the  new  era  was  speedier  than  the  old  and  his  work  suffered 
greatly  in  consequence.  The  too  little  exposure  class  is  the  largest  one  to-day.  It  consists  mainly 
of  those  who  never  will  be  photographers.  They  insist  **they  have  a  camera  with  an  instantaneous 
lens,' "  and  therefore  willy-nilly  all  their  bad  results  are  due  to  the  ignorance  or  culpable  carelessness 
of  the  man  who  develops  their  plates  or  films.  Such  people  are  very  hopeless  and  won't  learn.  If 
they  use  kodaks  they  ignore  their  kodak  manual;  they  won't  take  any  hints  from  a  dealer  who  supplies 
them,  and  I  remember  one  of  the  genus  lecturing  me  on  the  absurdity  of  my  remarking  that  he  had 
shaken  his  camera  while  making  his  exposures.  Such  a  thing  was  absurd,  for  was  not  his  camera 
fitted  with  what  he  termed  an  ^instantaneous  lens." 

But  the  smallest  class,  who  are  recruited  from  such  of  the  other  two  classes  as  have  mental 
capacity  for  learning,  know  that  "exposure"  is  the  crux  of  the  game.  They  do  not  ignore  the  time 
of  day  or  month,  light  values,  altitude,  latitude,  color,  tone,  and  distance  of  object,  but  inform  them- 
selves of  all  these  different  influences  which  modify  exposure,  nor  are  they  disposed  to  condemn 
such  adjuncts  as  actinometers  or  exposure  meters  which  are  of  the  greatest  value  till  experience  is 
assured.  And  I  would  put  in  a  word  about  exposure  meters.  With  such  instruments  as  those  of 
Watkins  or  Wynne  many  workers  find  difl&culty  in  trying  to  match  the  tints  of  the  sensitive  paper  as 
it  darkens  with  the  fixed  tints  on  the  meter.  This  is  obviated  by  not  trying  to  match  the  color  but 
only  the  depth  of  tint,  and  screwing  up  the  eyes  so  that  the  color  is  not  so  distinctly  seen  is  a  great 
help  in  this  direction.  I  should  myself  prefer  approximately  about  one  half  of  the  exposure  shown  by 
the  meter  when  using  the  makers'  table  of  plate  speeds,  for  as  a  rule  the  meters  give  the  maximum 
exposures  permissible  for  clean  and  brilliant  negatives.  Now  that  most  of  the  best  photographic 
work  —  as  well  as  perhaps  the  worst  —  is  done  with  hand  cameras,  it  may  be  well  to  state  the  many 
causes  of  defective  work.  I  should  place  them  in  the  following  order:  — 
I  St.  Not  holding  the  camera  steady  during  exposure. 
2d.  Using  too  fast  a  shutter. 
3d.     Misjudging  the  distance  of  the  object. 

I  have  often  insisted  that  to  hold  the  camera  steady  during  exposure  is  **the  golden  rule  in 
photography."  Camera  users  fail  to  remember  that  the  rate  at  which  they  press  the  shutter  release 
does  not  in  any  way  govern  the  speed  of  the  shutter.  More  negatives  are  spoiled  through  not  holding 
hand  cameras  steady  than  from  any  other  cause. 

Under-exposure  is  a  prevalent  complaint  with  hand-camera  negatives.  Photographers  won't 
realize  that  for  general  work  anything  beyond  a  real  ^\  is  quite  unnecessary  and  much  work  with 
figures  can  be  done  at  J  and  even  J  of  a  second.  In  fact  exposures  of  ^  to  ^  are  perhaps  the 
most  useful  for  general  hand-camera  work;  consequently  I  prefer  a  diaphragm  shutter  to  one  of  the 
focal-plane  variety. 

Regarding  defective  negatives  obtained  from  misuse  of  the  focusing  scale,  these  might  often 
be  prevented  if  hand-camera  makers  would  scale  their  cameras  in  yards  instead  of  feet.  Most 
hand  cameras  have  distances  such  as,  8,  10,  15,  25,  and  50  feet  engraved  on  the  scales.  Ajmrt 
from  the  15  feet  none  of  these  are  a  definite  number  of  yards.  With  such  distances  as  2,  3, 4,  6,  8,  1 2 
and  infinity  on  the  scale,  we  may  reckon  the  same  number  of  paces  and  after  a  few  trials  these 
distances  can  be  very  correctly  estimated.    My  own  method  is  as  follows.    Supposing  I  want  to 
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take  some  figures  coming  down  a  street,  I  decide  perhaps  a  spot  in  the  road  or  pavement  which  I 
intend  they  shall  reach  before  the  camera  comes  into  action.  I  focus  my  camera  to  the  estimated 
distance  on  the  scale  —  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  distance  it  is  easy  to  pace  from  it  to  the 
position  selected  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  good  work,  and  continue  holding  the  camera  at  my  side 
or  behind  my  back  till  the  group  get  fairly  near.  Then  rapidly  bringing  the  camera  to  level,  I  sight 
my  object  in  an  accurate  view  finder,  and  if  the  composition  is  correct  release  the  shutter.  It  is  all 
done  so  rapidly  that  the  unconscious  victims  don't  realize  that  a  photograph  has  been  taken.  When 
they  have  passed  by  I  change  the  plate.  You  will  notice  that  I  don't  change  the  plate  till  my  subjects 
have  passed  on  their  way.  It  is  advisable  in  the  interests  of  photographers  who  may  come  afterwards, 
that  we  don't  dance  in  triumph  on  having  bagged  our  prey.  People  are  inquisitive  enough  as  it  is 
without  having  their  imaginations  excited  by  the  thought  that  they  may  appear  on  post-cards  in 
the  local  stationer's  window,  and  I  consider  it  an  essential  that  my  subjects  may  be  quite  unconscious 
of  their  doom.  I  have  frequently  photographed  people  at  one  yard  distance  quite  unbeknown  to 
them.  Much  may  be  done  when  lighting  a  pipe  and  appearing  abstracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
In  such  matters  the  male  sex  have  great  advantages,  and  consequently  the  very  fine  work  being 
done  by  many  ladies  with  the  hand  camera  is  worthy  of  the  higher  praise. 

One  other  cause  for  defective  negatives  at  this  stage  may  be  noted.  Captain  Owen  Wheeler 
in  particular  has  pointed  out  the  importance  of  a  lens  hood  in  telepboto  work  in  order  to  cut  off 
extraneous  light  reflected  from  the  bellows  inside  the  camera,  and  also  inside  the  lens  tube  which 
greatly  impairs  the  brilliancy  of  the  image.  Professional  photographers  in  the  studio  have  never 
been  unmindful  of  lens  shades  as  aids  to  technical  quality.  Such  an  addition  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  out-door  photographer,  more  especially  when  he  wishes  to  get  amtre  jour  effects,  in 
which  the  sun  may  shine  directly  on  the  lens  and  cause  flare,  apart  from  other  troubles.  Collapsible 
lens  hoods  are  now  things  of  everyday  commerce,  and  failing  them,  many  fogged  negatives  may  be 
prevented  by  wearing  broad-brimmed  hats,  and  bending  the  head  so  low  that  the  sun  is  just  pre- 
vented from  striking  the  lens. 
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An  old  adage  says,  '*  First  catch  your  hare  and  then  cook  him/'  and,  so  far,  we  have  dealt  with 
the  "catching  of  the  hare,"  the  really  essential  thing  on  which  all  else  depends.  For  the  rest,  the 
development  of  our  plate  will  be  according  to  individual  requirements;  and  if  we  have  given  the 
correct  exposure  and  eliminated  such  causes  of  failure  as  I  have  mentioned,  we  shall  certainly  get  a 
negative  which  will  give  a  good  print  in  one  process  or  another. 

I  have  developed  many  thousands  of  photographic  plates,  and  yet  never  look  on  a  dry  plate 
without  thinking  what  a  wonderful  thing  it  is.  To  all  appearance  it  has  not  changed  by  exposure 
in  the  camera.  What  exactly  happens  when  light  for  a  fractional  part  of  a  second  reaches  it,  is.  I 
believe,  a  matter  of  controversy.  We  do  know,  however,  that  where  light  has  reached  the  plate, 
the  silver  and  bromide,  being  joined  in  their  gelatine  home,  have  had  such  a  shock  that  they  only 
hold  together  unwillingly.  When  bromide  finds  her  afl5nity  in  certain  other  substances,  she  leaves 
silver,  who  is  utterly  cast  down  by  this  desertion,  and  probably  wears  black  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days. 

Such  is  the  action  of  development,  and  all  developers  are  agents  which  reduce  the  silver  in  the 
film  to  a  metallic  state. 

In  development,  however,  it  is  clearly  necessary  to  keep  the  printing  process  in  mind.  For 
bromide  enlargements  we  want  clean  negatives  of  delicate  gradation,  while  for  platinotypes  or 
carbon,  a  much  stronger  result  is  imperative  if  we  wish  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  range,  from 
black  to  white,  possible  in  prints  by  these  processes.  Should  we  be  copying  line  subjects  on  process 
plates,  then  naturally  our  negative  must  be  as  strong  in  contrast  as  possible  quite  irrespective  of 
the  printing  method.  Personally,  for  my  own  style  of  work,  I  prefer  pyrogallol;  and  with  a  ten 
per  cent  solution  of  pyro  and  twenty  per  cent  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  we  have  a  developer 
which  wiU  fill  the  requirements  of  the  average  man,  —  at  least,  so  far  as  his  negative  making  is 
concerned.  Whatever  developer  is  used,  the  importance  of  temjjerature  on  chemical  action  must  be 
borne  in  mind;  and  a  temperature  of  65°  to  70°  is  desirable;  in  fact  some  developers  won't  work 
at  less  than  60°  F. 

The  question  of  dish  or  tank  development  naturally  arises,  and  so  far  as  roll  films  are  concerned 
I  should  strongly  advise  the  tank  working  at  a  given  temperature  for  a  given  time.  A  better  average 
of  results  is  obtained  in  this  fashion.  Films  are  not  given  to  run  to  density,  and  for  miscellaneous 
exposures  a  standard  time  will  be  found  more  reliable  than  working  on  the  factorial  system  of  Wat- 
kins  —  admirable  as  it  is  when  the  correct  exposures  have  been  given.  It  is  in  cases  of  over-exposure 
that  the  Watkins  factorial  system  fails,  for  then  the  image  makes  its  appearance  quickly,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  continue  development  quite  as  long  as  we  should  for  normal  exposures  if  we  wish  to 
get  a  printable  negative. 

Working  with  plates,  I  prefer  a  dish  because  of  the  pleasure  obtained  from  watching  the  process, 
although  of  course  this  is  not  possible  with  panchromatic  plates.  It  will  be  found  that  some  plates 
tend  naturally  to  great  contrast.  For  those  we  use  a  developer  weak  in  the  reducing  agent ;  and  indeed 
for  such  plates  a  developer  like  metol,  which  gives  detail  first  and  density  last,  may  be  desirable 
providing  the  operator  can  use  it  without  injurious  physical  effects.  I  am  myself  so  sensitive  to 
this  chemical  that  almost  to  look  at  a  bottle  will  bring  out  an  eruption. 

Other  plates  have  a  long  scale  of  gradation  and  want  a  developer  strong  in  the  reducing  agent 
to  give  great  density. 

Always  use  backed  plates  if  you  want  the  best  results  even  for  lantern-slide  making,  and  dis- 
regard the  makers'  instructions  to  remove  the  backing  before  development.  It  certainly  comes  off 
in  the  developer,  at  least  some  of  it  does,  and  the  remainder  gets  into  such  a  condition  that  it  is 
readily  removed  by  a  stiff  brush  at  such  a  time  as  we  wish  to  examine  the  plates.  Most  plates 
require  to  be  developed  till  the  image  begins  to  show  through  the  back  of  the  plate.  Should  the  dark- 
room light  be  a  safe  one  and  any  appreciable  amount  of  fog  begin  to  form  on  the  rebate  of  the  plate 
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before  development  is  complete,  then  u  developer  should  be  used  containing  a  small  amount  of 
bromide,  say  half  a  grain  to  each  ounce,  but  it  is  better  not  to  use  bromide  unless  absolutely  necessary. 
For  small  plates  a  clip  of  some  sort  or  another  will  be  found  a  great  convenience,  and  save  the  hngers 
from  coming  into  contact  with  the  liquid. 

The  plate  being  developed,  give  it  a  slight  rinse  and  then  transfer  to  an  acid  fixing  bath  for 
preference.  If  this  acid  bath  is  made  with  metabisulphite  of  potash  or  soda  —  say,  i  ounce  to  each 
30  ounces  of  hypo  solution,  —  there  will  be  no  danger  of  sulphur  being  deposited  on  the  film,  and 
such  a  bath  at  once  stops  development  and  clears  and  hardens  the  film.  If  a  plain  hypo  bath  is 
used,  the  negative  should  be  more  thoroughly  washed  before  insertion  in  the  solution  or  the  hypo 
may  tend  to  oxidize  the  reducing  agent  and  thus  discolor  the  film.  Moreover,  greater  care  must 
be  exercised  with  this  plain  bath  before  admitting  any  white  light  till  fixing  is  complete,  particularly 
if  the  developer  has  not  been  property  eliminated  from  the  film,  for  development  may  continue 
and  cause  uneven  results.  Fix  thoroughly  to  dissohe  certain  invisible  silver  salts  as  well  as  the 
visible  ones,  and  after  washing  sponge  the  surface  of  the  plate  with  cotton  wool  to  remove  any 
deposit  from  the  water. 

So  much  for  direct  negatives,  and  perhaps  a  word  on  enlarged  ones  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
For  this  purpose  1  prefer  to  make  a  carbon  transparency,  because  by  means  of  this  process  every 
gradation  in  the  original  negative  can  be  absolutely  rendered.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  very  thin 
negatives  it  might  be  desirable  to  make  a  transparency  on  a  plate  which  would  alter  the  scale  of 
gradation,  but,  generally  speaking,  if  we  get  the  transparency  of  the  same  gradation  as  the  original 
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negative  we  may  modify  the  scale  of  the  enlarged  negative  by  choosing  the  grade  of  plate,  or  exposure, 
or  devdoper.  From  the  transparency  the  enlarged  negative  may  be  made  by  artificial  li^t  or 
dajdigfat.  One  word  of  guidance  is  desirable  here,  and  I  would  particularly  mention  it  because 
of  a  statement  I  read  a  short  time  since  in  an  excellent  and  usually  most  well-informed  photographic 
journal.  The  writer  was  discussing  the  subject  of  enlarging,  and  stated  that  certain  dealers  in 
photographic  supplies,  for  reasons  which  he  could  not  fathom,  had  been  insisting  upon  the  advis- 
ability of  ground  glass  between  light  and  condenser  in  enlarging  lanterns,  and  gave  it  in  his  opinion 
that  such  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  illuminant  was  quite  unnecessary.  I  was  at  the  time  too 
lazy  or  too  busy,  I  forget  which,  to  dispute  the  writer's  contention,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
never  tried  to  make  an  enlarged  negative  from  a  carbon  transparency  in  an  enlarging  lantern. 
The  ground  glass  is  essential  in  order  that  a  diffused  light  may  pass  through  the  condenser  and 
transparency,  for  if  the  light  comes  from  one  point,  curious  defects  due  to  refraction  from  the  varying 
thickness  of  gelatine  which  go  to  form  the  image  make  themselves  very  strongly  marked  on  the  en- 
larged negative.  Moreover,  every  scratch,  pinhole,  or  minor  defect  in  the  transparency  is  greatly 
accentuated  if  the  naked  light  is  used. 

Such  are  the  elements  of  negative  making  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  practitioner.  The 
science  and  mathematics  of  the  processes  involved  may  quite  well  be  raised  on  these  foundations 
bv  those  who  follow  after. 


BROMOIL  PRINTS 

W.   L.   F.   WASTELL,   F.  R.  P.  S. 

I  HE  oil  pigment  printing  process  and  its  offspring,  bromoil,  have  now  been  employed 
for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  value.  There  was  a  tendency 
at  first  to  overstate  the  advantages  of  both  processes.  It  was  almost  claimed  that  all 
other  printing  methods  would  soon  become  obsolete.  This  was  cleariy  absurd;  and 
now  that  oil  printing  has  settled  down  to  its  place  amongst  other  processes,  and  that 
many  examples  by  different  workers  have  been  shown,  we  may  more  accurately  esti- 
mate its  merits  and  its  faults. 

At  first  it  appeared  as  though  the  bromoil  process  would  become  widely  popular  even  amongst 
the  rank  and  file  of  amateurs.  The  fact  that  large  prints  could  be  obtained  without  the  necessity 
for  making  large  negatives,  as  in  the  oil  process,  was  a  strong  recommendation.  But  this  antici- 
pation of  popularity  has  not  been  ful6lled.  Many  amateurs  have  taken  up  the  process  only  to 
abandon  it  almost  immediately.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  p)ersevered  have  become 
quite  enthusiastic  over  the  beauties  and  advantages  of  the  process.  No  one  will  dispute  that  a 
successful  bronK)il  print  has  a  very  distinctive  character  of  its  own,  and  it  will  be  found  that  once 
the  technique  of  the  process  is  mastered,  there  is  no  other  printing  process  so  wonderfully  plastic 
and  fascinating.  Moreover,  there  is  no  reason  why  anybody  who  takes  up  bromoil  work  in  the 
proper  way  and  devotes  to  it  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  and  practice  should  not  succeed  from 
the  very  beginning.  The  general  cause  of  disapp)ointment  and  failure  has  been  the  adoption  of 
imperfect  methods  or  unsuitable  materials. 

The  object  of  these  notes  is  twofold:  First,  to  indicate  the  materials  that  are  likely  to  prove 
the  most  suitable;  secondly,  to  describe  a  routine  that  is  least  likely  to  lead  to  difficulties.  At  the 
beginning  the  instructions  given  should  be  adhered  to  in  every  particular;  afterwards,  when  the 
working  of  this  method  has  become  familiar,  it  will  be  quite  safe  to  pass  on  to  various  modifications 
both  in  material  and  procedure.  This  is  the  reason  why  special  makes  of  paper,  pigment,  etc., 
are  named.    Experience  has  shown  that  these  are  the  safest  for  the  beginner.    When  the  beginner 
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has  developed  into  the  expert  he  will  naturally  feel  his  way  towards  the  procedure  that  best  accords 
with  his  own  tastes. 

The  first  step  towards  success  is  the  production  of  suitable  bromide  prints.  These  should 
be  made  on  a  special  "bromoil"  paper,  made  by  Messrs.  Griffins,  Ltd.,  of  Ringsway,  London, 
who  have  agents  in  America.  The  paper  is  the  same  price  as  ordinary  bromide  paper,  and  is  used 
in  the  same  way.  The  prints  may  be  made  by  contact  or  by  enlargement.  The  most  suitable 
developer  is  prepared  by  dissolving  i  ounce  sodium  sulphite  in  so  ounces  water  and  then  adding 
SO  grains  dry  amidol.    A  pint  of  this  developer  may  safely  be  used  for  a  dozen  la  x  lo  prints. 

The  exposure  should  be  so  regulated  that  the  prints  may  be  developed  "right  out";  that  is 
to  say,  they  are  not  withdrawn  from  the  developer  before  the  action  is  completely  at  an  end.  The 
prints  ^ould  then  be  clear  and  strong  —  a  good  deal  stronger  than  an  ordinary  bromide  print. 
A  flat,  foggy  print  is  quite  useless  for  pigmenting  purposes.  The  prints  are  feted  in  a  plain  hypo 
bath,  4  ounces  to  the  pint,  thoroughly  washed  and  dried. 

Next  comes  the  bleaching  process.  The  following  solution  should  be  prepared  and  used, 
if  possible,  the  same  day  as  made.  Its  preparation  is  facilitated  by  using  hot  water  and  crushing 
the  crystals  of  the  different  salts  before  adding  them.  Of  course  the  solution  is  not  used  till  it  is 
cold.  Citric  acid,  2  drams;  potassium  bromide,  2  drams;  potassium  ferricyanide,  2  drams;  potas- 
sium bichromate,  4  drams;  alum,  8  drams;  water  to  20  ounces.  This  is  enough  for  about  half  ;i 
dozen  12  x  10  prints. 

The  prints  are  placed  in  water,  taken  singly,  and  placed  in  the  bleaching  solution  until  all 
trace  of  black  in  the  image  has  entirely  disappeared,  allowing  a  little  extra  time  to  ensure  the  action 
being  complete.    Allien  all  the  prints  are  thus  bleached  they  should  be  pretty  well  washed  in  several 
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changes  of  water  till  the  bichromide  stain  has  disappeared  from  the  paper.  They  then  go  for  five 
or  six  minutes  into  a  bath  made  by  adding  i  ounce  pure  sulphuric  acid  to  20  ounces  water.  The 
acid  should  be  poured  slowly  into  the  water,  and  as  a  good  deal  of  heat  is  generated  the  bath  must 
be  made  up  some  time  before  it  is  required. 

Again  the  prints  are  rinsed  in  two  or  three  changes  of  water  and  then  fixed  in  20  ounces  of 
water  in  which  2  ounces  h)rpo  and  J  ounce  sodium  sulphite  have  been  dissolved.  Five  minutes 
in  this,  followed  by  another  short  wash,  and  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  is  complete. 

It  is  possible  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  pigmenting  of  the  prints,  but  it  is  safer  to  hang  them  up 
to  dry  once  more.  They  are  then  prepared  for  pigmenting  at  any  time  by  soaking  them  for  an  hour 
in  water.  If  the  water  is  above  65°  F.  a  shorter  time  will  suffice;  if  below  it  is  well  to  finish  up 
with  five  minutes'  soaking  in  water  at  about  70®  F.  It  is  important  that  the  gelatine  should  be 
sufficiently  swelled. 

So  far  the  prints  have  received  nothing  but  the  ordinary  mechanical  treatment  of  photography. 
The  final  and  essential  stage  —  the  actual  building  up  of  the  image  by  means  of  brush  and  pigment 
—  depends  for  its  success  on  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  operator.  For  a  long  time  nothing  should  be 
attempted  beyond  the  production  of  a  rich,  well-graded  image;  endeavors  to  produce  special  effects 
by  modifying  the  values  should  come  later. 

The  best  pigments  to  obtain  are  those  put  up  in  collapsible  tubes  by  Messrs.  Griffins,  as  these 
are  of  the  proper  consistency  for  ordinary  work.  Suitable  brushes  are  rather  expensive,  but  it  is 
economy  to  buy  the  best.  They  work  better  and  last  longer.  The  proper  kind  to  get  are  made  of 
pole-cat  hair  and  have  a  domed  skew  surface.  A  size  adapted  for  12  x  10  work  will  cost  about 
$1.50  to  $2.  Smaller  sizes  are  much  cheaper  and  are  useful  for  working  on  small  areas.  At  least 
one  flat  cut  brush  should  be  bought  for  use  in  brightening  up  the  print  by  ** hopping." 

As  to  the  color  of  pigment  selected,  it  is  as  well  to  start  with  black.  If,  in  addition,  a  tube  of 
Venetian  red  is  obtained,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  long  range  of  colors  —  black,  warm  black,  cool 
brown,  warm  brown,  red  —  by  mixing  the  two  pigments. 

Actual  pigmenting  is  proceeded  with  in  the  following  manner:  On  a  pulp  slab,  or  a  sheet  of 
glass  or  zinc,  are  laid  half  a  dozen  sheets  of  stout  blotting  paper,  soaked  in  water,  and  on  top  of 
these  is  placed  a  piece  of  thin  muslin.  This  last  is  to  protect  the  wet  blotting  paper  so  that  it  does 
not  rub  up  under  the  sleeve  or  hand  and  pieces  of  it  find  their  way  on  to  the  print. 

A  print,  straight  from  its  hour's  soaking,  is  laid  on  the  muslin,  and  the  surface  water  thoroughly 
removed  by  gently  rubbing  in  all  directions  with  a  clean  white  cloth  that  has  been  wrung  out  in 
water.  The  least  drop  of  water  left  on  the  surface  will  cause  trouble.  A  very  little  pigment  —  say, 
the  size  of  a  pea  —  is  squeezed  out  of  the  tube  on  to  a  piece  of  glass  and  well  rubbed  out  into  a 
thin  film  with  a  palette  knife.  The  brush  is  then  dabbed  gently  on  to  this  film  of  pigment  and 
again  dabbed  several  times  on  a  clean  part  of  the  glass.  The  idea  is  that  the  extreme  tip  of  each 
hair  in  the  brush  should  bear  a  mere  trace  of  pigment. 

If  now  the  brush  is  dabbed  with  light  rapid  strokes  on  the  surface  of  the  print  it  will  be  found 
that  the  color  gradually  takes  in  parts,  and  the  image  begins  slowly  to  appear.  This  image  should 
be  faint  at  first  and  should  build  up  gradually.  At  first  the  brush  will  want  frequently  recharging 
with  pigment,  but  only  minute  quantities  should  be  taken  up  at  a  time.  No  attempt  should  be 
made  to  hasten  matters  by  applying  large  quantities  of  color.  A  little  at  a  time  patiently  and  evenly 
distributed  all  over  the  print  will  secure  the  best  result.  With  a  little  practice,  a  12  x  10  print  may 
be  finished  well  inside  the  hour,  by  which  time  the  surface  will  probably  be  getting  too  dry  to  con- 
tinue. It  may  be  necessary  to  float  the  print  on  water  for  a  few  minutes  without  wetting  the  front 
of  it.  It  is  also  possible  to  dry  a  print,  resoak  it,  dab  the  surface  moisture  off  gently,  and  continue 
pigmenting.    But  as  a  rule  it  is  best  to  complete  a  print  right  away. 

In  order  to  brighten  up  high  lights  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  one  of  the  flat  surfaced  brushes^ 
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without  any  pigment,  and  "hop"  it  on  the  surface.  To  do  this  the  brush  is  held  vertically  just  over 
the  print,  dropped  smartly,  and  caught  again  as  it  rebounds.  The  brush  is  almost  thrown  on  to 
the  print.  This  sharper  action  of  the  brush  has  the  effect  of  taking  off  pigment  where  it  is  least 
firmly  held;  that  is,  on  the  high  lights.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gently  dabbing  of  the  softer,  curved- 
suriace  brush  causes  pigment  to  adhere.  This  variation  in  treatment  makes  it  possible  to  produce 
a  soft,  delicate  print,  or  a  bright,  strong  one. 

Once  the  pigmenting  is  finished,  the  print  is  pinned  up  by  two  comers  to  dry.  The  pigment 
sets  almost  as  soon  as  drying  is  complete,  but  the  print  should  be  handled  carefully  for  a  day  or  two 
until  the  pigment  is  quite  hard.  Soon  after  the  print  is  dry  it  is  easy  to  pick  out  little  high  lights 
by  means  of  a  pointed  piece  of  rubber,  and  when  some  days  have  elapsed  a  rub  with  an  old  silk 
handkerchief  will  remove  any  pieces  of  hair,  dust,  or  fluff  that  may  have  adhered  to  the  surface  of 
the  print. 

The  outstanding  features  of  a  successful  bromoil  print  should  be  depth  and  richness  in  the 
shadows  and  delicate  gradations  of  tone  leading  up  to  clear  high  lights.  Any  grittiness  or  mealiness 
in  the  image  indicates  that  insufficient  time  has  been  given  to  distributing  the  pigment  or  that  too 
much  has  been  applied  at  a  time. 

When  the  beginner  can  turn  out  good  prints  with  certainty  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  try  his 
hand  with  other  papers  he  may  fancy,  to  experiment  with  other  brands  of  pigment,  and,  above 
all,  to  attempt  by  manipulation  to  mold  the  character  of  his  print  somewhat  nearer  to  "his  heart's 
desire. "  It  is  then  that  he  will  require  not  only  manipulative  skill  but  a  sound  knowledge  of  art 
principles.  He  will  probably  discover  that  no  other  process  he  has  ever  tried  affords  him  a  wider 
scope  for  his  skill. 
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modification  of  the  picture  by  means  of  handwork  on  the  negative  can  be  effected 
many  ways.  My  previous  articles  on  this  subject  dealt  with  elementary  retouching 
th  a  pencil  on  the  film,  but  a  negative  often  requires  more  drastic  treatment,  and 
ry  often  other  effects  are  required  than  can  be  secured  by  such  means.  PencD  work 
the  negative  puts  on  light  or  makes  shadows  less  dark,  but  it  may  sometimes  be  ne- 
isary  to  take  away  light  or  make  shadows  darker,  and  the  only  way  to  do  this — 
except  by.  working  on  the  print  itself  —  is  to  remove  some  of  Ihe  silver  deposit  from  the  negative 
so  that  the  light  can  penetrate  more  easily. 

If  the  entire  negative  is  too  dense  and  it  requires  uniform  reduction  all  over,  then  chemical 
reduction  with  persulphate  or  Farmer's  reducer  will  be  best,  but  if  only  a  small  portion  of  the  pic- 
ture wants  toning  down,  such  as  a  piece  of  furniture  that  has  caught  the  light  too  strongly  or  a 
button  that  glitters,  some  mechanical  means  of  reduction  must  be  employed. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  reducing  pastes,  negative  scraping  pencils,  and  other  more  or  less 
successful  inventions  for  this  purpose,  and  some  of  these  I  will  refer  to  later  on;  but  for  all-round 
practical  work  there  is  nothing  to  beat  a  sharp  knife,  used  with  care,  to  scrape  off  as  much  or  as 
little  of  the  film  as  may  be  necessary.  Not  only  is  the  knife  by  far  the  quickest,  but  it  is  less  messy 
and  less  trouble.  Certainly  it  requires  some  practice  before  it  can  be  used  successfully,  but  after  a 
few  trials  on  a  waste  negative,  any  one  ought  soon  to  acquire  the  knack  of  using  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  knife  must  be  absolutely  sharp,  literally,  as  sharp  as  a  razor;  in  fact,  a 
safety  razor  blade  makes  an  excellent  scraper.  Then  it  must  be  held  in  the  right  way  so  that  it 
will  shave  off  the  surface  of  the  film  without  cutting  through  it,  and  the  best  way  to  hold  the  knife 
is  between  the  first  finger  and  the  thumb,  keeping  the  edge  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  nega- 
tive.   It  should  not  slant  at  all,  or  it  will  be  apt  to  cut  too  deeply. 

Then,  thirdly,  it  must  be  used  very  lightly  and  carefully,  the  scraping  must  be  done  gently 
and  gradually,  not  trying  to  shave  off  the  part  you  want  to  reduce  too  quickly,  but  just  working 
gently  over  it  till  it  is  graduaUy  brought  down  to  the  required  den^ty.  The  first  few  strokes  of  the 
knife  should  be  barely  perceptible,  but  a  series  of  very  Ught  strokes  will  do  the  job  very  neatly  and 
without  damaging  the  negative. 

Special  etching  knives  can  be  obtained  for  such  work  —  three  blades  in  an  interchangeable 
holder;  they  cost  about  $i  and  are  sold  by  nearly  every  dealer  —  but  a  very  sharp  pocket  knife  can 
be  used,  or,  as  I  said  before,  a  safety  razor  blade,  and  the  necessary  skill  to  use  it  can  soon  be  ac- 
quired by  practice. 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  use  the  knife  in  the  same  way  as  you  would  use  a  pencil. 
Hold  it  close  down,  near  the  point,  —  so  close,  in  fact,  that  the  tip  of  the  first  finger  just  touches 
the  negative.   This  will  be  a  help  in  guiding  the  knife  and  preventing  it  from  cutting  too  deeply. 

I  dare  say  different  people  have  different  methods  of  working  with  the  knife;  but,  personally, 
when  I  use  one  of  those  knives  that  come  in  a  holder,  like  a  retouching  pencil,  I  always  take  it  out 
of  the  holder  and  use  the  blade  alone,  without  any  holder.    1  find  I  can  get  at  it  better  that  way. 

Except  on  very  rare  occasions,  —  such  as,  for  instance,  when  you  want  to  scrape  a  fine  line,  — 
don't  use  the  point  of  the  knife;  that  will  be  apt  to  make  the  work  scratchy.  Use  the  curved  edge, 
and  if  you  hold  it  right  and  work  very  gently  and  carefully,  you  ought,  after  a  litde  practice,  to  be 
able  to  scrape  down  a  dense  patch  on  the  negative  so  that  it  blends  with  the  rest  and  does  not  show 
that  it  has  been  worked  on. 

Many  amateurs,  I  know,  are  afraid  to  use  a  knife,  and  find  it  difficult  to  avoid  cutting  and 
spoiling  the  negative.     I  can  only  advise  them  to  try  it  and  practice  on  a  waste  plate.    It  is  not 
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really  as  difficult  to  use  as  it  seems,  but,  if  they  still  don't  like  it,  there  are  other  methods  of  local 
reduction  that  are  available. 

There  are  various  reducing  pastes,  erasing  pencils,  and  such  things,  that  can  be  used  instead 
of  or  in  addition  to  the  knife.  For  large  areas  which  needcubbing  down,  a  reducing  paste  applied 
with  the  tip  of  the  finger  is  very  effective.  These  pastes  usually  contain  powdered  pumice,  which 
rubs  down  the  too  dense  portions  very  smoothly  and  evenly  without  scratching. 

A  negative  erasing  pencil  which  I  have  used  and  found  very  effective  and  satisfactory  is 
Bnice's  "Negafake,"  made  and  patented  by  T.  S.  Bruce  of  Hampstead,  London,  £ngland. 

This  takes  the  form  of  a  pointed  stick  or  pencil  of  some  hard  substance,  which  is  furnished  in 
a  box  containing  two  bottles  of  special  erasing  medium.  The  medium  is  applied  to  the  negative, 
and  the  part  to  be  reduced  is  rubbed  down  with  the  point  of  the  pencil  and  can  be  thus  scraped 
down  to  the  required  density  quite  smoothly  and  with  no  possibility  of  scratching  the  film.  This 
Negafake  has  been  imported  by  and  can  be  obtained  from  Messrs,  Ralph  Harris  &  Co.  of  s6  Brom- 
field  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  who  will,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  give  further  information  regarding  it,  if 
required. 

In  outdoor  portraiture,  where  there  are  trees  or  bushes  in  the  background,  it  often  happens 
that  the  light  comes  through  the  leaves  and  makes  ugly  white  patches  that  give  the  picture  a  spotty 
and  irritating  appearance.    In  such  a  case,  a  little  scraping  often  does  a  lot  of  good. 

An  e:tpert  professional  retoucher,  when  he  starts  work,  usually  picks  up  the  negative  in  one 
hand  and  an  etching  knife  in  the  other,  and  does  all  the  necessary  etching  first  of  all;  and  the  moral 


of  that  is,  firstly,  that  nearly  all  negatives  need  a  little  etching,  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  better  to  do 
any  such  work  before  the  negative  is  doped.  The  film  must  be  quite  dry  and  hard  or  the  knife 
will  be  very  apt  to  injure  it,  and  though  it  is  quite  possible  to  etch  after  the  retouching  dope  has 
been  applied,  it  is  better  to  do  all  the  knife  work  first  and  then  dope  the  whole  negative. 

If  the  etching  is  not  quite  smooth  and  even,  it  can  be  patched  up  with  the  pencil. 

All  kinds  of  "stunts"  are  done  in  professional  establishments  by  means  of  the  knife,  —  stout 
ladies  are  made  to  look  slim,  crooked  eyes  are  made  straight,  broken  noses  are  made  more  or  less 
classical,  and  so  on;  but  such  things  are  best  left  alone  till  considerable  experience  has  been  gained, 
and  knife  work,  to  begin  with,  should  be  limited  to  the  background  and  to  such  defects  as  are  well 
within  the  power  of  the  beginner.  When  the  worker  has  become  an  expert  etcher  and  has  com- 
plete control  over  his  tools,  he  can  go  on  to  more  ambitious  schemes  of  modification. 

Besides  working  directly  on  the  film  of  the  negative,  a  great  deal  can  be  done  by  working  with 
crayon,  pencil,  or  paint  on  the  glass  side. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  do  this,  the  glass  side  of  the  negative  should  be  varnished  with  "ground 
glass  substitute,"  a  quick  drying  matt  varnish  which  leaves  a  surface  very  much  like  ground  glass 
on  which  crayon,  lead  pencil,  or  paint  can  be  easily  applied. 

This  is  not  difficult  to  do,  though  varnishing  negatives  is  well  known  to  be  rather  a  ticklish 
(i|)cration.  There  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  the  novice  usually  gets  most  of  the  varnish  up  his  sleeves, 
but  this  was  never  the  case  with  me,  even  in  very  early  days.  My  chief  trouble,  when  applying 
ground-glass  substitutes,  was  to  avoid  getting  it  on  to  the  film  side  of  the  plate.  The  whole  opera- 
tion, however,  is  not  very  difficult,  and  a  little  practice  will  render  it  quite  easy. 

The  wiiy  to  do  it  is  to  hold  the  negative  in  the  left  hand,  with  the  thumb  at  one  edge,  near 
the  left-hand  comer,  and  the  finger  supporting  it  underneath. 

Hold  it  level,  and  pour  a  pretty  large  poo!  of  varnish  into  the  middle  of  the  negative  —  more 
than  enough  to  cover  it.  Then  gently  tilt  the  negative,  till  the  varnish  runs  down  into  the  upper 
right-hand  corner.     Jusi  before  it  reaches  the  corner,  tilt  the  negative  again  so  that  the  vaniish 
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will  run  along  the  upper  edge  into  the  left-hand  corner;  then,  just  before  it  runs  over,  guide  it  gently 
down  towards  the  left-hand  thumb,  and  finally  into  the  right-hand  bottom  comer.  Then  tip  the 
negative,  to  allow  the  surplus  vamish  to  drain  oft  into  the  bottle. 

This  all  sounds  rather  complicated.  It  is  easier  to  do  than  to  explain.  Of  course,  the  glass 
must  be  quite  clean  before  the  vamish  is  applied,  and  the  job  should  be  done  without  much  delay, 
or  the  vamish  will  begin  to  set  and  get  hard  before  the  whole  negative  is  covered. 

If  any  of  the  vamish  does  get  over  on  to  the  film  side  of  the  plate,  it  can  generally  be  removed 
quite  readily  with  a  pad  of  cotton  wool,  moistened  with  wood  alcohol,  and  if  the  work  is  unsatis- 
factory or  for  any  reason  it  is  required  to  remove  the  vamish  from  the  glass  side,  it  can  all  be  cleaned 
off  with  alcohol.  The  vamish  will  be  quite  dry  and  hard  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  surface  will 
then  be  ready  to  be  worked  upon. 

Some  people  prefer  to  stretch  tracing  paper  or  "papier  mineral"  over  the  negative,  and  work 
on  that;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  ground-glass  substitute  is  more  satisfactory,  though,  as  it  costs 
50  cents  per  bottle,  it  is  a  good  deal  more  expensive. 

If  the  tracing  paper  method  is  preferred,  il  should  be  applied  as  follows:  — 

Cut  a  piece  of  the  tracing  paper  the  same  size  —  or  a  little  larger  than  the  negative  —  and 
lay  it  in  water,  to  get  thoroughly  wet  and  limp.  Then  apply  a  narrow  strip  of  mucilage,  about 
i  inch  wide,  all  around  the  edge  of  the  negative,  on  the  glass  side;  take  the  tracing  paper,  blot  off 
the  water,  and  lay  it  on  the  negative,  pressing  it  down  flat  all  around  the  edge.  Get  it  as  flat  as 
possible,  but  any  creases  there  may  be  will  disappear  when  the  paper  dries.  It  will  contract  and 
will  then  become  quite  flat  and  taut,  leaving  a  smooth  surface  that  can  be  worked  upon  to  almost 
any  extent.  The  advantage  of  working  on  the  glass  side  of  the  plate  is  that,  in  printing,  the 
thickness  of  the  glass  between  the  hand  work  and  the  printing  paper  will  tend  to  diffuse  the 
work  and  will  soften  it  down  so  that  it  will  not  be  crude  and  hard.  Now,  suppose  you  have  a 
negative  in  which  there  are  parts  that  print  too  quickly  and  get  very  dark  and  parts  that  are 
rather  dense  and  do  not  print  out  sufficiently  before  the  rest  is  done.      This  state  of  affairs  can 
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be  improved  considerably.  To  keep  back  the  thin  parts  a  little,  crayon  sauce  can  be  applied  with 
a  stump,  keeping  carefully  within  the  outlines  of  the  part,  and  getting  the  tint  as  even  as  possi- 
ble. Only  a  very  tittle  crayon  is  required  and  any  that  gets  over  on  to  a  part  where  it  is  not  re- 
quired can  be  easily  removed  with  a  soft  rubber.  A  stump  is  better  than  a  pencil;  it  is  easier  to 
get  a  thin,  flat,  even  tint  with  a  stump,  whereas  a  pencil  might  show  lines. 

If  you  have  used  ground-glass  varnish,  and  there  are  any  parts  that  are  too  dense  and  do  not 
print  out  quickly  enough,  they  can  be  helped  on  by  scraping  off  the  varnish  with  a  knife,  leaving 
the  glass  bare.  If  tls-sue  pajwr  has  been  used,  it  can  be  cut  away  with  a  sharp  pointed  knife,  but 
in  this  respect  I  think  ground-glass  varnish  is  better,  as  it  is  easier  to  scrape  off  the  varnish  than  to 
cut  away  the  pajier,  and  the  edges  can  be  softened  down  more  easily  so  that  they  blend  into  the 
rest  of  the  picture,  and  there  is  far  less  danger  of  the  hand  work  showing  round  the  edges. 

In  this  way  great  imi>rovement8  can  very  easily  l>e  effected  in  negatives  of  nearly  all  subjects, 
—  imrtraits,  land.scajws,  and  architecture,  and  if  it  is  done  with  reasonable  care,  no  trace  of  hand 
work  will  show  in  the  |)icture. 

There  is,  to  my  mind,  no  harm  in  hand  work  or  faking  of  any  kind,  as  long  as  it  does  not  show 
as  such  in  the  finished  picture.  The  picture  is  what  you  are  aiming  at,  and  I  do  not  see  that  it 
matters  much  how  you  get  your  results  as  long  as  the  results  are  right  and  do  not  show  any  obvious 
mixture  of  methods. 

For  this  reason  it  is  better  always  to  do  any  necessary  modifications  as  far  as  possible  on  the 
negative  rather  than  on  the  print.  Hand  work  on  the  print  is  always  apt  to  show,  but  if  you  can 
arrange  the  negative  so  that  it  gives  satisfactory  results  by  straightforward  printing,  the  picture 
will  be  more  truly  photographic.  There  are  many,  I  know,  who  do  not  consider  that  any  hand 
work  is  justified  in  a  photograph.  The  ethics  of  such  methods  have  always  been  the  subject  of 
much  argument.  The  photographic  purist  believes  that  the  camera  cannot  lie,  and  that,  there- 
fore, satisfactory  results  can  l>e  gotten  by  straightforward  jihotography. 
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In  many  instances,  it  is  true,  an  untouched  negative  will  give  a  very  satisfactory  print,  but 
photography  has  its  limitations,  and  when  there  are  errors  in  exposure  or  development  of  the  nega- 
tive, or  when  the  range  of  tones  in  the  subject  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  lens  and  dry  plate,  it  seems 
to  me  it  Is  quite  right  and  proper  to  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to  correct  any  such  failings  by 
means  of  "that  clumsy  instrument,  the  human  hand,"  and  very  often  just  a  very  little  modification 
by  such  means  as  I  have  described  will  greatly  improve  a  picture  without  in  any  way  destroying 
its  photographic  quality. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  illustrations,  it  will  be  noticed  in  Fig.  i  that  the  lines  and  spots  of 
light  on  the  chair  back  attract  an  undue  amount  of  attention,  and  make  the  background  too  "busy." 
They  were  easily  removed  with  the  knife. 

In  Fig.  3  there  are  two  things  that  are  not  altogether  satisfactory:  First  of  all,  the  lines  of  light 
on  the  paneling  of  the  door  behind  the  young  lady's  head  are  unnecessarily  prominent.  These 
were  scraped  off  with  an  etching  knife,  and  I  think  the  second  picture  shows  some  improvement 
in  this  respect.  Then,  secondly,  the  lady's  dress  is  too  white  and  hard  in  Fig.  3,  and  does  not  show 
any  detail  in  the  lace  and  trimmings.  This  naturally  would  not  please  the  lady,  and  had  to  be 
remedied. 

Now  of  course  I  know  as  well  as  you  do  that  longer  exposure  in  the  first  place  and  a  softer 
working  developer  would  have  given  a  less  contrasty  negative,  in  which  the  dress  would  have  printed 
out  properly;  but  when  taking  portraits  in  other  people's  houses  and  with  other  people's  cameras, 
as  on  this  occasion,  it  is  easy  to  misjudge  the  exposure,  but  such  a  negative  is  easy  to  improve  by 
means  of  the  ground-glass  scheme,  as  above  described. 

In  this  instance,  the  whole  negative  was  covered  with  the  ground-glass  substitute,  which  was 
then  scraped  oft  all  over  the  dress  portion;  thus  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  picture  was  held  back 
a  little  in  printing,  giving  the  dress  a  chance  to  catch  up  and  print  out  to  a  more  pleasing  tone. 
The  whole  picture  is  rendered  softer  and  less  spotty,  but  there  is  no  loss  of  photographic  quality. 

These  two  examples  will,  no  doubt,  give  some  idea  of  the  necessity  for  occasional  etching  and 
other  manipulation  of  some  negatives.  I  do  not  say  that  every  negative  needs  any  such  treatment, 
and  I  do  not  advise  anything  of  the  sort  being  done,  unless  there  is  a  good  reason;  but  when  it  is 
needed,  a  little  hand  work  will  be  found  to  be  a  great  improvement,  and  not  nearly  as  difficult  as 
is  commonly  supposed, 
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this,  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles,  the  writer  will  endeavor  to  give  a  brief  sketch 
f  the  early  history  of  moving  pictures.  A  description  of  the  apparatus  used  in  taking 
tie  picture  and  in  preparing  it  for  exhibition  on  the  screen,  together  with  a  few 
emarks  regarding  the  modern  projecting  machine,  will  then  be  presented. 

Succeeding  chapters  will  be  devoted  to  a  full  description  of  the  use  of  electricity 
s  applied  to  the  mot  ion- picture  machine.  Complete  wiring  diagrams,  cleariy  showing 
every  known  form  of  connection  for  alternating  and  direct  current  circuits,  as  well  as  descriptive 
diagrams  of  alternating  and  direct  current  economizers,  will  be  used  throughout  the  series.  The 
construction  of  a  practical  rheostat,  for  use  on  550  volt  circuits  and  the  complete  specifications  for 
an  approved  machine  booth,  will  be  taken  up  in  their  turn. 

In  the  text  of  the  articles,  many  practical  hints  for  the  operator  will  be  found. 

For  much  of  the  exact  data  on  the  early  history  of  the  motion  picture,  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Saunders,  Editor  of  the  Moving  Pielure  Nru's. 

Chapter  I — ^  Early  History  and  Subsequent  Developuent 

To  relate,  even  in  a  general  way,  the  complete  history  of  the  moving  picture,  from  the  date 
of  its  origin  to  the  present  day,  would  more  than  fill  an  entire  number  of  this  magazine,  therefore, 
with  the  limited  space  at  his  command,  the  writer  will  confine  his  narrative  to  a  brief  outline  of 
names,  dates,  and  places. 

In  the  first  place,  it  might  be  well  to  state  that  the  principle  of  operation  in  every  fonnof  moving 
picture  is  based  upon  the  physiological  phenomenon  known  as  "persistence  of  vision."  As  an 
example  to  illustrate  this  phenomenon,  let  us  take  a  small  point  of  light  and  whirl  it  around  rapidly 
in  the  form  of  a  circle.  The  eye  is  unable  clearly  to  follow  its  successive  movements,  but  receives 
the  impression  that  the  light  has  assumed  the  form  of  a  ring.  For  another  example,  a  piece  of  stiff 
spring  wire  may  be  fastened  at  one  end.  If  the  free  end  is  drawn  down  and  then  suddenly  let  go, 
causing  it  to  vibrate,  the  wire  appears  to  completely  fill  the  space  over  which  it  moves.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  retina  of  the  eye  has  a  tendency  to  retain,  for  the  fraction  of  a  second,  the  image  impressed 
upon  it.  It  is  estimated  that  it  retains  each  impression  for  a  period  of  approximately  one  tenth 
of  a  second. 

Now,  let  us  picture  in  our  minds  a  circular  piece  of  cardboard,  having  around  its  edge  a  series 
of  sketches,  representing  the  successive  positions  assumed  by  a  figure  in  motion.  In  a  second  disk 
of  cardboard,  of  the  same  size  as  the  first,  we  have  a  series  of  very  narrow,  upright  slots,  in  number 
corresponding  to  the  images  on  the  first  disk.  If  we  mount  these  two  disks  on  spindles,  so  that  they 
may  be  revolved,  —  the  disk  with  the  slots  having  been  placed  directly  in  front  of  the  one  with  the 
figures,  —  on  applying  our  eye  to  the  slots,  while  the  disks  are  being  revolved  in  opposite  directions, 
a  series  of  figures,  each  one  in  a  slightly  advanced  position,  is  presented  in  rapid  succession.  So 
rapidly  do  they  appear,  in  fact,  that  we  cannot  clearly  follow  their  movements  and  our  eye  receives 
the  impression  of  a  single  dancing  figure. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  principles  mentioned  above  were  brought 
into  play  in  an  instrument  called  the  " phenaki Bioscope. "  A  few  years  later  Desvignes  introduced 
an  instrument  in  which  he  employed  a  cylinder  of  cardboard,  revolving  on  a  vertical  axis. 
Around  the  inside  wall  of  this  cylinder  he  placed  a  series  of  figures.  Near  the  lop  of  the  wall  he 
cut  a  series  of  small  openings.  When  the  cylinder  was  revolved  and  the  eye  placed  at  the  open- 
ings, the  illusion  of  the  dancing  figure  was  produced,  Desvignes  patented  this  machine  in  i860 
but  did  not  name  it.  However,  in  1867  a  United  States  patent  was  issued  to  Mr.  William  E. 
Lincoln,  of  Providence,  R,  I.,  for  a  similar  ]iiece  of  apparatus  under  the  nameof  "zoetrope." 
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In  1868  Linnett  introduced  and  patented  his  "  kineograph, "  a  book  of  pictures  of  the  successive 
positions  of  a  dancing  man.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  embryo  of  the  familiar  penny-in-the- 
slot  machine  to  be  seen  in  any  of  our  "arcades"  of  to-day. 

The  book  idea  was  again  patented  in  1886,  and  in  the  year  1897  it  enjoyed  a  great  revival  of 
popularity.  At  this  time  a  similar  device  was  patented  under  the  name  "pocket  kinetoscope, " 
in  which  half-tone  photographs  replaced  the  sketches. 

In  1870  Marey,  of  France,  commenced  his  research  on  the  analysis  of  motion,  and  two  years 
later  Muybridge  of  California  began  working  along  similar  lines.  In  1877,  Mr.  Muybridge  appears 
to  have  done  the  first  practical  work  in  motion  photography,  when  he  laid  out  his  ronning  path 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  animals  in  motion. 

On  one  side  of  his  running  path  Mr.  Muybridge  placed  a  white  background,  which  brought 
the  animals  out  in  bold  relief.  On  the  opposite  side  he  arranged  a  battery  of  cameras,  each  having 
a  shutter  operated  by  an  electro- magnet.  Fine  strings,  placed  across  the  path,  were  so  arranged 
that  when  the  animal  stepped  against  each  string,  it  would  break  and  thereby  release  a  switch, 
closing  the  circuit  through  the  magnets  and  putting  the  shutter  in  operation.  Thus  he  was  able 
to  secure  a  series  of  views  of  the  successive  movements  of  a  horse  or  dog  in  the  act  of  running. 

Donisthorpe  suggested  his  "  kinesi graph  "  in  1876  or  1878.  In  this,  he  used  a  series  of  views 
in  strip  form.  At  about  the  same  time  Muybridge  perfected  his  "  zoopraxiscope, "  and  exhibited 
the  instrument  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1889.  With  the  invention  of  celluloid  in  1888  im- 
provements in  existing  apparatus  came  thick  and  fast. 

Messrs.  Friese-Greene  and  Evans  were  the  first  to  introduce  a  practical  instrument  for  securing 
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a  record  of  any  event  suitable  for  later  reproduction  in  the  form  of  a  moving  picture.  This  machine 
was  patented  on  June  21,  1889,  and  on  February  35,  i8qo,  the  instrument  was  shown  before  the 
Bath  Photographic  Society.  At  this  time  it  was  in  the  makers'  hands.  It  is  stated  on  grxxi 
authority  that  Mr.  J.  R.  Bonheur,  in  1886,  evolved  a  plan  for  a  very  practical  machine,  while 
snowed  under  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States.  This  plan  was  later  submitted  to  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Edison.  Mr.  Edison  appears  to  have  been  the  first  one  to  use  the  sprocket  and  a  per- 
forated film.  His  first  patent  specification  was  filed  August  24,  189 1,  although  a  patent  was  not 
issued  until  six  years  later.  Edison's  first  public  exhibition  was  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute  or. 
May  9,  1893.  I^  ^^94  extensive  improvements  were  made  on  the  Edison  kinetoscope.  Herr- 
man  Casler  was  granted  patents  on  the  **mutograph"  (camera)  and  **biograph"  (projecting  ma- 
chine) in  1897.  This  machine  used  a  film  2}  inches  in  width,  and  was  of>erated  by  electric  noottir. 
From  the  year  1898  to  the  present  day  almost  marvelous  improvements  have  been  made,  untU 
the  modem  projecting  machine  appears  to  be  nearly  perfected.  By  improved  methods  the  "  flicker  *' 
has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum;  in  fact  it  is  practically  a  minus  quantity  in  a  well-equipped  theater. 
It  is  estimated  that  over  one  quarter  of  a  million  people  attend  the  motion  picture  theaters  in 
New  York  City  in  a  single  day.  The  reason  for  this  immense  popularity  is  readily  seen.  The 
motion  picture  affords  the  general  public  a  means  of  good,  low-priced,  and  educational  enter- 
tainment that  can  hardly  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

The  growth  of  the  modem  **  picture  palace"  out  of  the  old  ** store-show"  is  interesting. 
In  June,  1908,  the  People's  Institute  and  the  Women's  Municipal  League  of  New  York  City  took 
steps  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  in  the  various  places,  with  the  result  that  many  of  the  over- 
crowded and  unsanitary  fire-traps  were  closed.  At  the  same  time  the  better  class  of  theaters  began 
to  make  improvements,  by  installing  adequate  ventilating  systems,  larger  aisles,  and  proper  exits, 
etc.,  until  to-day  the  modem  motion  picture  theater  is  equal  to  most  of  the  first-class  houses  in  its 
equipment. 

Chapter  II  —  The  Motion-picture  Film  and  the  Cinematographic  Camera 
Before  we  come  to  the  process  of  taking  the  picture,  let  us  look  at  the  film  itself.  A  ^ance 
at  Fig.  I  wiU  give  the  reader  a  good  idea  of  the  appearance  and  size  of  a  piece  of  standard  film. 
Notice  that  the  position  of  the  figures  in  each  one  of  the  little  photographs  is  slightly  diflferenL 
As  these  separate  photographs  are  projected  upon  the  screen  at  the  rate  of  perhaf)s  fourteen  per 
second,  the  eye  receives  the  impression  of  continuous  motion. 

Briefly  described,  a  motion-picture  film  consists  of  a  strip  of  transparent  celluloid,  i|  inches 
in  width,  and  perhaps  several  hundred  feet  in  length.  This  film  is  coated  on  one  side  with  a  highly 
sensitive  photographic  emulsion.  Along  each  side  of  the  film  is  a  series  of  elliptical  perforations, 
which  engage  the  teeth  of  the  ** sprockets"  of  the  camera  or  projector. 

Owing  to  the  highly  inflammable  nature  of  celluloid,  the  use  of  the  film  in  the  projecting 
machine,  where  it  is  subjected  to  great  heat,  was  attended  with  considerable  danger,  until  the  various 
fire-proofing  attachments  were  added  to  the  machine. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  however,  a  new  ** non-inflammable"  film  was  placed  on  the  market 
and  is  now  extensively  used  by  many  of  the  leading  manufacturers.  Needless  to  say,  the  intro- 
duction of  this  product  has  greatly  lessened  the  fire  hazard. 

The  modem  cinematographic  camera  may  be  described  as  a  light-proof  box  or  case,  containing 
an  upper  and  a  lower  magazine  or  receptacle  for  holding  the  unexposed  film;  a  very  rapid  objective 
lens  in  the  front  of  the  case;  an  automatic  shutter  immediately  in  back  of  the  objective;  a  metal 
plate  with  an  aperture  in  it,  over  which  the  film  passes  during  process  of  exposure;  and  an  ingenious 
mechanism  by  which  the  film  is  drawn  from  the  upper  magazine,  held  for  the  fraction  of  a  second 
in  front  of  the  aperture  for  exposure,  and  then  wound  up  on  the  lower  spool.  By  means  of  a  cam 
arrangement  in  the  mechanism  the  film  is  drawn  down  just  the  width  of  one  photograph  after  each 
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■  exposure  has  been  made.  The  shutter  cuts  off  the  light  from  the  objective  lens  while  the  film  is 
being  drawn  down  ready  for  the  next  exposure.  The  various  parts  of  the  mechanism  are  connected 
by  gearing,  and  movement  is  given  to  the  film  by  turning  a  crank  on  the  outside  of  the  case. 

After  the  film  has  been  exposed,  it  is  taken  from  the  camera  in  its  light-proof  magazine,  and 
is  wound  over  the  slats  of  a  large  wooden  cylinder  called  the  "drum. "  This  operation  is,  of  course, 
performed  in  the  dark  room.  The  dnim  is  then  immersed  in  a  tank  containing  the  developing  solu- 
tion. After  development  is  completed  the  film  is  rinsed  in  water  and  transferred  to  the  fixing  bath. 
From  this  it  is  taken  to  the  washing  tank  and  finally  dried.    Here  we  have  the  finished  "  negative.  " 

After  considerable  retouching  and  perhaps  removing  defective  places  in  the  negative,  we  are 
ready  to  print  the  "positive"  from  it.  The  negative  is  placed  in  the  printing  machine  with  a  supply 
of  unexposed  film.  The  blank  film  is  run  through  the  printer  with  its  emulsion  side  face  to  face  with 
that  of  the  negative.  The  printer  admits  just  enough  light  through  the  negative  to  make  the  neces- 
sary impression  on  the  blank  film.  After  running  through  the  printer,  the  exposed  film  is  put  through 
the  developing,  fixing,  and  washing  process  and  when  dry,  is  ready  for  exhibition  as  a  "positive" 
in  the  projecting  machine. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  "a  photograph  cannot  lie,"  but  the  motion  picture  of  to-day 
seems  to  disprove  that  statement  to  a  certain  extent.  A  few  examples  of  the  tricks  employed  by 
cinematographers  may  be  of  interest.  Doubtless  many  of  you  have  seen  a  man  swiftly  climbing 
up  the  perpendicular  side  of  a  wall  or  building,  holding  on  to  apparently  nothing, — perhaps  fol- 
lowed by  an  angry  mob  holding  on  in  the  same  manner.  This  reniarkable  feat  is  accomplished 
by  laying  the  "side  of  the  building"  horizontally  on  the  floor  of  the  studio  and  placing  the  camera 
overhead  so  as  to  look  down  on  the  scene.  It  is  then  a  simple  matter  for  the  "  angry  mob  "  to  chase 
the  fugitive  up  the  side  of  the  building  on  their  hands  and  knees.  The  astonishing  appearances 
and  disappearances  we  see  so  often,  as  well  as  the  substitution  of  one  article  for  another  in  the 


most  mysterious  manner,  are  produced  by  merely  stopping  the  camera  for  a  few  moments,  mak- 
ing the  desired  change  and  then  starting  up  again. 

Many  a  time  we  have  seen  a  horse  galloping  down  the  street  and  then  suddenly  starting  to 
run  backwards.  Perhaps  we  have  seen  divers  leaping  out  of  the  water,  feet  first,  landing  gracefully 
on  the  springboard,  then  running  backwards  at  full  speed.  This  startling  efl«?t  is  produced  by 
reversing  the  film  in  printing. 

Ch.^pter  in  —  The  Projecting  Machine 
Let  us  refer  to  Fig.  2,  which  gives  an  excellent  view  of  a  modern  "Powers"  machine.  The 
complete  outfit  consists  of  a  hand-power  mechanism,  with  automatic  shutter  and  motion -picture 
objective  lens;  fireproof  magazines;  stereopticon  lens;  lamp-house  with  arc  lamp;  rheostat;  slide 
carrier;  condenser  lens;  double  pole  knife  switch;  asbestos  covered  wire  and  baseboard  with  tele- 
scopic legs.     We  will  first  consider  the  mechanism,  a  detailed  view  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  3. 
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The  reel  of  film  to  be  exhibited  is  placed  in  the  upper  magazine,  with  the  end  of  the  film  put 
through  the  small  slot  in  the  bottom  of  magazine.  After  closing  magazine  door  the  film  is  drawn 
through  the  slot,  carried  over  the  upper  sprocket  and  here  formed  into  a  loop.  (See  illustration.) 
It  is  then  passed  over  the  framing  plate  and  from  there  to  the  intermittent  sprocket.  From  this  it 
is  again  looped  before  passing  over  the  lower  sprocket.  After  leaving  the  lower  sprocket  it  passes 
through  a  slot  in  the  top  of  the  lower  or  "take-up"  magazine.  A  reel  in  the  lower  magazine  is 
connected  by  behing  to  a  shaft  of  the  mechanism.  The  action  of  this  lower  reel  or  "take-up,"  as 
the  complete  device  is  called,  is  automatic;  and  it  winds  up  the  film  with  just  the  right  amount  of 
tension,  after  it  passes  through  the  mechanism.  Figure  4  clearly  shows  the  take-up  device  and  also 
the  "shutter"  directly  in  front  of  the  objective  lens.    (See  also  Fig.  5  for  view  of  shutter.) 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  projecting  machine  works  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as 
the  camera,  the  shutter  on  the  projector  serving  to  hide  the  movement  of  the  film  as  it  is  drawn 
down  by  the  intermittent  sprocket. 

Notice  that  there  are  three  blades  in  the  shutter.  Only  one  of  these  blades  is  actually  used 
to  obscure  the  movement  of  the  film,  the  other  two  acting  as  a  sort  of  light  balance,  which  greatly 
diminishes  the  "flicket"  of  the  projected  picture. 

Most  modem  machines  have  a  groove  or  other  guide  on  the  shutter  shaft,  which  considerablj- 
simplifies  the  operation  of  "setting  the  shutter,"  should  it  get  out  of  alignment.  The  effect  on  the 
eyes  is  most  unpleasant  when  the  shutter  is  not  set  correctly.  The  defect  shows  up  very  plainly 
on  the  title  of  a  picture  or  in  any  other  place  where  black  and  white  appear  in  contrast.  The  high 
lights  appear  to  have  a  decided  "haze"  dancing  up  or  down  from  them,  depending  on  whether 
the  shutter  is  set  "high"  or  "low."    (Also  expressed  "slow"  and  "fast.") 

In  setting  a  shutter,  a  piece  of  white  paper  or  other  light- reflecting  substance  should  be  placed 
in  front  of  the  objective  lens.    Placing  himself  so  that  he  has  an  unobstructed  view  through  the 
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aperture  and  objective  lens,  when  the  film  gale  is  open,  the  upcralor  carefully  turns  the  balance 
wheel  in  the  direction  of  rotation,  until  the  inienniitent  sprocket  starts  to  move.  At  this  point, 
the  fsQ-shaped  blade  of  the  shutter  should  have  compleielv  covered  the  objective  lens.  Continue 
turning  the  balance  wheel  until  the  sprocket  has  ceased  to  mo^e.  This  is  the  place  where  the  shutter 
blade  should  start  to  uncover  the  objective.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  watcb  the  combined  move- 
ments of  shutter  and  sprocket;  and  if  they  are  not  in  harmony,  the  shutter  may  be  placed  in  just 
the  right  position  by  first  loosening  the  set  screws. 

In  threading  up  a  machine  the  film  will  often  be  "out  of  frame,"  —  that  is,  the  little  photo- 
graph may  not  come  in  the  exact  center  of  the  aperture.  An  attachment  known  as  the  "framing 
device  "  enables  the  operator  to  instantly  shift  his  picture  up  or  down,  even  while  running,  so  that 
it  appears  neatly  framed  on  the  screen.  This  adjustment  is  effected  by  merely  raising  or  lowering 
a  small  lever. 
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Now,  on  some  of  the  older  models  of  machines,  this  framing  device  plays  havoc  with  the  ad- 
justment of  the  shutter,  under  certain  conditions.  For  instance,  if  the  shutter  is  set  while  the  framing 
lever  is  all  the  way  **  up,  **  it  will  be  considerably  out  of  adjustment  if  the  lever  is  placed  in  the  **  down" 
position.  The  only  suggestion  which  seems  to  fit  this  situation,  is  to  set  the  shutter  while  the  lever 
is  in  a  ** neutral'*  position,  —  midway  between  up  and  do^Ti.  If  this  is  done,  the  disarrangement 
will  not  be  so  pronounced;  and  if,  when  threading  up,  the  operator  will  take  the  trouble  to  place 
his  film  on  the  sprocket,  so  that  the  lever  may  remain  ** neutral,"  his  shutter  will  **puir*  only  when 
a  jump  in  the  film  necessitates  a  decided  movement  of  the  framing  lever.  In  most  of  the  new  models 
this  defect  has  been  eliminated. 

Quite  frequently,  during  the  run  of  a  new  or  ** first  run"  film,  minute  particles  of  the  emulsion 
will  adhere  to  the  tension  springs.  If  this  cKcurs  at  the  opening  of  the  reel,  the  emulsion  may  ac- 
cumulate so  rapidly  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  film.  Considerable  noise 
attends  this  evil,  and  its  harmful  effects  on  the  film  may  be  seen  in  strained  and  broken  spnxket 
holes.  Rather  than  run  the  risk  of  completely  ruining  a  steel  film,  it  is  advisable  to  stop  the  ma- 
chine for  a  few  moments,  carefully  scraping  the  emulsion  from  the  springs  and  applying  a  small 
(juantity  of  oil  with  the  tip  of  the  finger.  If  the  precaution  is  taken  to  clean  and  oil  the  springs  l)efore 
running  each  reel,  this  trouble  will  seldom  ap[)ear,  although  with  some  makes  of  film  it  will  show 
itself  in  spite  of  all  the  operator  can  do.  In  regard  to  the  instrument  to  be  used  in  scraping  the 
springs,  some  authorities  advise  the  use  of  a  sharp  knife  blade.  The  writer's  experience  has  been 
that  this  invariably  roughens  the  surface  of  the  tension  spring.  The  bone  handle  of  a  discarded 
t(X)th-brush  may  be  filed  up  into  the  shape  of  a  chisel  at  the  end  and  will  furnish  a  most  efficient 
tool  for  this  purpose.  Care  should  be  taken  to  wipe  out  the  aperture  in  the  framing  plate  before 
threading  up,  as  a  dirty,  ragged  edge  surrounding  the  picture  does  not  speak  well  for  the  operator. 

A  carelessly  made  patch  will  almost  invariably  jump  off  the  lower  sprocket.  Carefully  e.xamine 
every  patchy  where  time  will  permit,  before  running  your  show.  Many  a  break-down  will,  in  this 
way,  be  avoided.  If  the  tension  on  the  take-up  is  too  tight,  it  will  cause  the  film  to  leave  the 
sprocket  at  almost  every  patch, — good  or  bad.  The  tension  should  be  set  so  that  the  film  is  only 
moderately  taut  when  nearing  the  end  of  the  reel.  The  idler  rollers,  which  hold  the  film  against  the 
sprocket,  should  not  press  on  the  sprocket,  but  should  set  almost  1-32  inch  away  from  it. 

See  that  the  slots,  through  which  the  film  passes,  in  both  upper  and  lower  magazines,  are 
exactly  in  lin?  with  upper  and  lower  sprockets.  If  trouble  is  e.xperienced  with  the  heads  of  screws 
in  the  reel  catching  under  the  spring  in  upper  magazine,  solder  a  washer  securely  to  the  face  uf 
the  spring.    The  screws  will  be  found  to  pass  under  this  washer  without  catching. 

In  case  the  projecting  machine  is  not  exactly  on  a  line  with  the  center  of  the  screen,  the  pro- 
jected rectangle  of  light  will  be  larger  on  one  side  than  the  other.  There  are  two  ways  of  overcoming 
this.  ( )ne,  the  most  commonly  used  perhaps,  is  to  tilt  the  screen  so  that  its  surface  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  projection.  For  various  reasons  this  method  may  not  \ye  convenient  in  certain  places; 
and  in  this  case  we  may  have  recourse  to  the  following  method :  Let  us  carefully  e.xamine  the  framing 
plate.  We  find  that  it  is  held  in  place  by  four  small  screws.  Now,  the  ofieration  we  are  about  to 
|)erform  is  Iwsed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  adjustable  back  of  a  camera,  by  means  of  which  the 
photographer  is  able  to  take  a  perfectly  rectilinear  photograph  t>f  a  high  building,  ^^ith  his  camera 
sitting  on  the  ground.  We  know  that  the  nearer  t»ur  machine  b  set  to  the  screen,  the  farther  out  of 
its  jacket  our  lens  must  l)e,  in  order  to  seiure  a  shuq>  focus.  Let  us  assume  that  the  screen  is  placed 
s(|uareiy  across  the  end  of  the  rcnim  or  theater  and  our  projecting  machine  is  locateti  [)erha|>s  8 
or  10  fet*t  to  the  right  of  the  center.  The  projettetl  view  will  l>e  smaller  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  screen  than  at  the  left.  The  angle  of  the  mathine  to  the  screen  brings  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  screen  ilostT  than  the  left.  Acting  ujxm  the  alx>ve  principles,  if  we  l<H>sen  the  screws  in  the 
framing  plate  and  tarefully  "back  it  up"  with  thin  stri|)S  of  metal  on  the  ri^ht  side,  we  will  bring 
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the  entire  aperture  into  correct  focus.  A  very  small  amount  of  packing  is  needed,  as  the  adjustment 
of  1-64  to  1-16  of  an  inch  will  be  found  sufficient  to  fill  most  requirements.  In  fact  the  adjustment 
should  not  be  carried  more  than  i- 16  of  an  inch  without  making  a  corresponding  change  in  the  ten- 
sion spring  on  that  side. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  most  standard  makes  of  projecting  machines  pass  just  12 
inches  of  film  to  each  complete  revolution  of  the  crank.  This  knowledge  may  come  in  useful  in 
measuring  a  piece  of  film,  and  it  will  also  give  the  operator  an  accurate  method  of  determining 
how  long  a  particular  reel  of  film  will  run  if  he  turns  the  crank  at  a  given  speed.  The  average  rate 
of  speed  is  sixty  turns  per  minute,  which  tells  us  that  60  feet  of  film  are  being  passed  through  the 
machine  in  one  minute.  We  know,  therefore,  that  the  average  reel  of  1000  feet  will  run  approxi- 
mately seventeen  minutes. 


Position  or  lenses  in  tube 

5TBNLEY  CURTIS     ID 

Fig.  6 


The  objective  lenses  furnished  with  most  modern  machines  are  mounted  in  tubes,  which  fit 
into  a  *' universal  jacket,"  containing  the  rack  and  pinion  adjustment  for  focusing.  This  method 
permits  a  quick  and  easy  change  of  one  lens  for  another  of  a  different  focus. 

The  lenses  should  be  carefully  cleaned  before  each  run  and  should  be  taken  out  of  the  tube 
occasionally  for  a  thorough  cleaning.  Figure  6  shows  the  correct  position  of  each  lens  in  the  tube. 
An  easy  rule  by  which  the  operator  may  remember  the  exact  location  of  the  lenses  is  this:  "All 
convex  surfaces  (out  curves)  should  face  toward  the  screen. "  The  front  or  ** achromatic"  combina- 
tion consists  of  two  lenses  cemented  together  with  a  transparent  cement.  One  of  these  lenses  is 
composed  of  ** crown"  glass  while  the  other  is  ** Flint"  glass.  By  this  combination  we  are  able 
to  secure  a  projected  light  free  from  prismatic  color.  We  can  easily  remember  that  the  ** cemented" 
lens  goes  in  the  front  of  the  tube.  Now,  in  replacing  the  back  combination,  we  have  only  to  remember 
that  the  convex  side  of  one  goes  next  to  the  concave  side  of  the  other.  No  danger  of  confusion  for 
there  is  only  one  concave  surface  in  the  entire  set.  If  the  operator  will  memorize  this  little  rule, 
it  will  save  him  many  an  hour  of  annoyance.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  a  single  misplaced 
lens  will  throw  the  picture  badly  out  of  focus. 

It  may  appear  superfluous  to  say  that  a  motion  picture  machine  should  be  kept  clean  and 
well  oiled.  However,  it  is  surprising  to  note,  as  one  makes  a  round  of  the  various  operating  booths 
in  a  city,  how  few  machines  are  kept  clean.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  well  oiled,  for  if  they  were  not 
it  would  take  too  much  "elbow  grease"  to  turn  the  crank,  —  in  fact  the  majority  of  them  are  simply 
overflowing  with  oil.  But  with  this  abundant  lubrication  we  find  the  choicest  collection  of  dust 
and  grit.  It  is  only  the  work  of  a  few  minutes  to  wipe  off  the  mechanism  after  finishing  the  day's 
run,  and  another  wiping  off  in  the  morning  before  oiling  up  will  keep  a  machine  in  first-class  con- 
dition. It  is  well  to  give  the  gearing  a  thorough  cleaning  with  a  tooth-brush  and  oil  frequently. 
If  the  machine  is  one  of  the  older  models,  in  which  the  star  and  cam  wheel,  which  impart  the  inter- 
mittent motion  to  the  sprocket,  are  exposed,  these  vital  parts  should  be  carefully  cleaned  several 
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times  a  day,  as  they  are  the  very  life  of  the  machine  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  dJrt  or  grit  between 
them  will  work  untold  injury.  In  the  new  machines  this  movement  is  enclosed  in  a  dust-proof 
■casing,  which  is  kept  full  of  oil.  The  oil  used  on  the  machine  should  be  the  very  best  procurable, 
the  "non-gumming"  quality  being  quite  essential. 

The  condensing  lenses  are  used  to  concentrate  the  rays  of  light  from  the  arc  lamp  in  the  lamp- 
house  on  the  film  at  the  aperture.  These  lenses  are  subjected  to  a  terrific  heat,  and  frequently 
break,  causing  the  operator  great  annoyance.  In  placing  the  condensers  in  their  holder,  make  sure 
that  they  fit  loosely,  as  otherwise  they  will  have  no  room  to  expand  when  the  beat  strikes  them, 
consequently  breakage  ensues.  A  sudden  cold  draught  striking  the  hot  lens  will  often  cause  it  to 
■crack.  The  following  table  may  be  of  use.  It  gives  the  approximate  size  of  pictures  with 
varying  distances  between  the  lens  and  the  screen,  when  a  standard  "Path^"  lens  is  used. 


Distance  Betweeh  the  Lens  ahd  the  Scbeeh 


No.  of  lens 

IS  feet 

30  feel 

4Sf«t 

60  feet 

75f<*t 

90  feet 

*o 

9 

18 

36 

45 

54 

as 

8 

16 

3» 

40 

48 

3S 

iS 

»4 

30 

36 

45 

»5 

'$ 

30 

11 

8 

16 

*4 

3-8 

7.4 

14.8 

18.4 

7S 

3-4 

6,8 

13-4 

16.8 

8S 

6 

9 

'S 

18 

95 

^■7 

5-» 

7-9 

13 

17.6 

"5 

3.3 

4.6 

6.9 
6 

1 

"■3 
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PORTRAITS  AT   HOME 

WILLIAM   WATSON 

■N  writing  this  article  1  am  prompted  by  a  desire  to  give  you,  my  brother  amateurs, 
I  the  benefit  of  my  experience  in  making  portraits  at  home,  with  the  hope  that  you  will 
I  meet  with  the  success  that  1  have  met  with. 

Before  going  right  into  the  subject  at  hand,  it  is  my  wish  to  give  you  a  part  of  the 
'  history  of  my  photographic  career,  because  I  feel  that  you  have  had  the  same  experi- 
I  ence  and  can  lend  a  sympathetic  ear  to  the  unfolding  of  my  troubles. 
Several  years  ago  I  was  an  amateur  photographer  of  the  "rankest"  kind,  and  my  knowledge 
of  the  subject  was  not  only  limited,  but  was  decidedly  crude.  My  lack  of  knowledge,  however, 
was  to  a  great  extent  oSset  by  my  enthusiasm  and  my  determination  to  learn  all  that  I  could  and 
as  soon  as  I  could;  as  a  result,  my  camera  went  with  me  everywhere,  on  my  vacations,  to  the  seashore, 
m  the  mountains,  and  out  on  the  farm  where  I  spent  part  of  one  vacation;  we  were  inseparable 
companions.  My  first  efforts,  as  were  yours,  perhaps,  were  confined  to  snap-shots  of  almost  every- 
thing, and  with  the  usual  result,  —  failure.  As  lime  passed  on,  however,  1  learned  more  and  more 
about  the  subject  of  exposure,  development,  and  the  various  printing  processes,  as  I  did  all  of  my 
own  work  in  those  lines.  In  my  spare  time  !  did  a  great  deal  of  reading  on  the  subject  and  very 
soon  found  that  I  was  rapidly  gaining  knowledge.  Let  me  say,  though,  that  I  discovered  that  read- 
ing would  not  do  it  all,  and  that  I  had  to  learn  to  put  into  practice  that  which  !  had  read. 

After  I  had  passed  through  the  snap-shot  stage  of  photography  and  had  learned  by  bitter 
experience  that  merely  pressing  the  button  would  not  produce  a  picture,  1  began  to  take  a  greater 
amount  of  interest  in  my  work,  and  immediately  laid  down  a  rule  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  I  ever  again  just  aim  my  camera,  press  the  button,  and  trust  to  luck.  As  a  result  of  this 
rule,  my  negatives  improved  wonderfully  and  my  prints  also  showed  a  marked  improvement;  I 
was  so  greatly  encouraged  that  my  little  snap-shot  box  was  put  aside  forever,  as  I  thought,  and  a 
bright,  new  5x7  camera  took  its  place.  Let  me  say  a  word  here  in  reference  to  the  camera;  it  had 
all  the  adjustments  that  a  good  camera  should  have,  rising  front,  swing  back,  and  —  best  of  all  — 
a  long  bellows  extension.    I  did  not  know  much  about  such  things  at  the  time,  but  I  discovered  the 
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value  of  them  later  on,  and  to  this  day  I  am  grateful  for  the  advice  of  the  friend  who  advised  me  in 
the  purchase  of  my  instrument.  When  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  new  camera,  see  that  it  pos- 
sesses all  of  these  advantages;  for  even  if  you  never  need  them,  it  is  far  better  to  have  them  and  not 
need  them,  than  to  need  them  and  not  have  them;  you  will  find  the  long  draw  of  great  value  when 
you  undertake  to  make  portraits. 

After  the  new  camera  arrived  and  I  had  made  myself  familiar  with  it,  with  my  hard-earned 
knowledge  to  spur  me  on,  I  turned  with  all  confidence  towards  that  most  alluring  of  all  branches 
of  amateur  photography,  —  portraits  at  home;  but  (he  call  was  but  the  call  of  the  siren's  voice, 
for  the  disappointments  were  bitter  and  the  awakening  cruel.  Never  vrill  I  forget  my  first  attempts, 
how  they  were  laughed  at,  and  how  small  I  was  made  to  feel  when  I  showed  what  I  thought  were 
portraits.  I  can  realize  now  that  they  were  caricatures,  that  they  were  crude,  harsh,  and  of  the 
soot  and  whitewash  variety;  I  can  see  it  all  now,  and  I  forgive  those  who  laughed;  but  those  prints'. 


tbey  were  beautiful',  the  whites  were  white  all  right 
and  the  blacks!  Oh,  yes,  they  were  black.  I  spent 
time  and  money,  more  money  and  more  time,  and 
my  entire  stock  of  patience  trying  to  solve  the 
problem  of  proper  lighting,  but  finally  had  to  give 
up  and  confess  that  I  was  beaten.  Despair  had 
me  in  its  grasp  and  I  gave  up  trying  for  a  while, 
put  my  bright,  new  camera  on  the  shelf,  thinking 
that  I  had  reached  the  end  of  my  photographic 
career;  but  my  long-foi^tten  little  snap-shot  box 
came  to  my  rescue  and  lifted  me  out  of  the  depths 


of  despair  in  this  manner:  one  day  my  little  girl 
was  playing  on  the  back  porch  upstairs  when 
my  wife  called  me  and  asked  if  I  would  make 
a  picture  of  the  child  at  play.  I  took  down  the 
little  camera,  went  out  on  the  porch  in  a  rather 
half-hearted  manner  to  try  to  gratify  my  wife's 
whim;  there  sat  my  little  girl  at  her  toy  table,  her 
dishes  in  front  of  her,  busy  playing  tea-party.  My 
interest  revived  at  the  sight  of  a  subject  so  pleasing, 
so  I  procured  a  chair  to  use  as  a  tripod,  set 
my  little  camera  on  it  and  proceeded  to  expose 
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a  film.  Just  as  I  made  the  exposure  the  child  turned  her  head  toward  the  camera  and  spoiled  the 
effect  I  was  striving  for,  but  it  proved  to  be  a  matter  of  small  importance  to  the  discovery  I  made 
when  the  film  was  developed  and  the  print  made.  You  can  imagine  my  feelings  when  I  saw  that 
I  had  chanced  upon  a  ready-made  studio,  the  porch;  a  studio  in  which  the  lighting  was  well-nigh 
perfect.  I  saw  immediately  that  my  porch  could  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  studio  to 
perfection  with  a  few  simple  contrivances  to  soften  and  diffuse  the  light,  which  was  too  strong. 
With  a  small  outlay  for  some  ordinary  cheese-cloth,  both  black  and  white,  some  artist's  tracing  linen, 
and  one  or  two  cheap  backgrounds  I  proceeded  with  a  light  heart  to  construct  my  first  studio.  It 
has  proved  to  be  a  great  success,  and  the  favorable  comment  on  my  pictures  repays  me  for  all  the 
heartaches  that  I  sufiered  in  the  past.  After  I  had  succeeded  in  turning  out  several  very  creditable 
photographs,  my  friends  heard  of  my  success  and  came  flocking  to  have  me  make  their  portraits. 
Of  course  I  was  willing  to  make  them  and  to  give  them  away.  I  took  them  by  the  dozen  and  gave 
them  away  by  the  gross,  it  seems,  until  I  began  to  find  it  a  heavy  drain  on  my  pocketbook.  I  then 
determined  that  if  my  friends  wanted  to  have  me  make  their  portraits  that  they  must  pay  me  for 
them,  and  they  did,  too.  They  sent  their  friends  to  see  me,  and  in  a  very  short  time  I  had  about 
all  that  I  could  do.  You,  too,  my  brother  amateurs,  have  found  that  photography  as  a  pastime 
proves  to  be  expensive,  and  that  it  doesn't  take  long  for  the  money  to  go;  but  I  can  point  with  pride 
to  my  back  porch  studio  and  say  that  it  has  placed  a  snug  little  sum  at  four  per  cent  interest  in  the 
local  savings  bank  for  me.  My  pictures  are  not  laughed  at  any  more;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
sought  for,  and  all  my  spare  time  is  taken  up  with  making  portraits  of  the  neighbors,  their  children, 
and  their  friends.  I  put  a  fair  price  on  all  of  my  work  and  make  it  a  point  to  keep  it  up  to  fair 
standard  of  quality.  If  my  negatives  require  retouching,  I  send  them  out  to  an  expert  retoucher, 
as  that  is  a  part  of  the  work  that  I  have  no  inclination  for. 

In  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  understand  clearly  just  how  I  have  arranged  my  studio,  I 
will  try  to  describe  it  in  detail  with  the  help  of  diagrams. 

The  porch  is  an  ordinary  upstairs  back  porch,  open  on  two  sides  and  roofed  over;  it  is  at  feet 
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long,  8  feet  wide,  and  lo  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling;  the  side  and  one  end  of  the  house  form 
an  L  so  that  all  the  light  comes  from  the  open  side,  which  is  toward  the  south.  It  was  on  account 
of  this  southern  exposure  that  I  had  to  devise  some  means  for  diffusing  the  light,  as  it  was  entirely 
too  strong;  this  I  accomplished  by  means  of  the  cheese-cloth  curtains,  which  I  will  describe  later. 
But  I  still  had  too  much  light,  and  it  came  from  too  general  a  source,  so  the  next  step  was  to  cut 
off  some  of  this  excess  which  made  the  lighting  of  my  subjects  too  flat.  You  will  understand  how 
I^did  this  if  you  will  refer  to  the  diagram.  At  points  marked  C,  D,  E,  and  F  there  are  small  up>- 
rights  to  support  the  roof  of  the  porch,  and  between  these  four  points  I  placed  three  opaque  curtains. 
These  curtains  were  not  placed  there  solely  for  the  purpose  of  blocking  out  the  light,  but  also  for 
the  purpose  of  screening  the  porch  from  the  view  of  the  next-door  neighbors,  as  my  bathroom  opened 
out  on  the  porch.  They  were  made  of  rattan  or  bamboo  and  were  stained  dark  green  so  that  they 
rendered  the  porch  private  and  at  the  same  time  did  not  exclude  the  air.  Now,  by  shutting  off  this 
extra  amount  of  light  that  was  not  needed,  all  my  light  came  from  a  point  between  B  and  C,  —  a 
space  about  7  feet  wide  and  10  feet  high.  This  space  is  partly  screened  by  a  wooden  lattice  so  that 
my  bathroom  door  at  Y  cannot  be  seen  from  the  house  next  door.  The  lattice  itself  makes  an 
excellent  diffuser.  Now,  the  lower  half  of  the  space  described  above  is  covered  with  a  sliding  cur- 
tain of  the  black  cheese-cloth,  the  upper  half  is  covered  in  the  same  manner  with  the  white  cheese- 
cloth, the  curtains  being  arranged  on  rings  so  that  they  can  be  moved  back  and  forth  in  order  to 
increase  or  decrease  the  volume  of  light.  After  progressing  this  far  in  my  studio  construction  I 
discovered  another  defect,  and  immediately  set  about  finding  a  remedy  for  it.  I  found  that  my 
sittings  could  only  be  made  between  the  hours  of  nine  in  the  morning  and  twelve  noon,  as  after 
that  hour  the  sun  shone  full  on  the  porch  and  streaming  through  the  lattice  caused  my  sitter  to  be 
lighted  in  patches  like  a  checker  board.  In  order  to  overcome  this  I  made  two  curtains,  each  4  feet 
wide,  out  of  the  tracing  linen,  mounted  them  on  ordinary  curtain  shade  rollers,  and  placed  them 
in  the  ceiling  of  the  porch  as  close  to  the  lattice  as  possible;  now  when  the  sun  gets  around  to  my 
studio  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  pull  down  these  two  curtains  in  front  of  the  lattice  and  the  checker 
board  effect  disappears,  leaving  in  its  place  a  soft,  subdued  light.  If  you  will  study  the  diagram 
closely,  you  will  have  no  trouble  in  seeing  just  how  I  have  arranged  it  all.  A  to  F  is  one  side  of 
the  house,  A  to  B,  the  other  side;  a-b  the  background  fastened  to  the  side  of  the  house  with  push- 
pins; B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F  are  the  open  sides  of  the  porch;  R  is  the  reflector  (white  sheeting  on  a 
home-made  frame);  and  Y  is  the  bathroom  door.  By  moving  the  camera  and  sitter  about  and 
manipulating  the  cheese-cloth  curtains,  I  can  get  almost  any  effect  desired. 

All  of  the  illustrations  accompanying  this  article  were  made  in  my  ** studio."  Illustration 
No.  I  is  the  original  snap-shot  of  my  *'  kiddie, "  and  I  value  it  highly  because  it  marked  the  turning- 
point  in  my  photographic  career;  No.  2  is  another  of  the  same  subject  taken  with  the  sun  shining 
on  the  porch  but  with  the  tracing  linen  curtains  pulled  down;  No.  3  was  made  on  a  cloudy  day, 
no  sun,  and  with  the  cheese-cloth  curtains  pulled  all  the  way  back,  to  get  as  much  light  as  possible; 
Nos.  4,  5,  and  6  were  made  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  reached  the  porch. 

One  word  more  before  I  close  this  article,  and  that  in  reference  to  exposure,  plates,  and  develop- 
ment. All  of  my  exposures  are  short,  about  one  second  being  the  normal ;  three  seconds  on  a  very 
dull  day  is  the  longest  that  I  have  ever  given.  I  use  an  ordinary  lens  working  at  f.  8  as  the  fastest 
speed,  and  almost  always  use  this  stop.  The  plate  I  use  is  the  Hammer  Blue  Label.  I  do  not 
believe  in  changing  from  one  plate  to  another;  all  of  my  negatives  are  developed  with  the  Hammer 
two  solution  Pyro-Metol  developer,  as  given  in  Hammer^s  Little  Book.  I  keep  my  negatives  thin 
and  soft,  and  use  nothing  but  developing  paper  for  my  prints.  My  camera  is  just  the  everyday 
5x7  hand  camera  with  a  long  bellows  draw,  rising  front,  and  swing  back. 

In  conclusion  I  trust  that  this  article  will  prove  a  help  to  you,  and  that  if  you  have  a  porch 
similar  to  mine,  you  will  lose  no  time  in  getting  it  into  shape  for  your  studio. 
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THE  BUDAPEST  EXHIBITION 

I 

Ei  have  published  elsewhere  in  this  number  a  list  of  the  awards  given  at  the  important 
International  Photographic  Exposition  held  at  Budapest  this  year.  While  this  was 
not  as  large  in  scope  as  that  held  at  Dresden  last  year,  being  confined  to  artistic  photo- 
graphs only,  in  this  respect  it  was  fully  as  great  an  event.  The  collections  from  several 
countries  were  even  better  than  those  at  Dresden,  and  in  all  more  than  four  thousand 
pictures  were  exhibited.  The  American  pictures  were  given  the  most  important  place, 
and  according  to  all  testimony,  well  deserved  the  prominence  accorded  to  them.  A  proportionate 
number  of  prizes  have  been  awarded  to  this  country,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  Photo-Pictorialists 
of  Buffalo  received  exceptional  recognition,  two  of  their  members  receiving  the  highest  possible 
award,  and  a  third  the  second  prize  gold  medal.  Mr.  W.  E.  Bertling,  also  of  Buffalo,  shared  with 
F.  J.  Mortimer,  of  London,  the  honor  of  winning  two  prizes.  The  Budap>est  Exposition  closed  on 
the  25th  of  July  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  ship  the  American  pictures  to  London,  where 
they  will  be  submitted  to  examination  by  the  judges  of  the  London  Salon,  who  will  select  a  moderate 
number  for  inclusion  in  this  exhibition.  All  the  pictures  will  be  retained  in  London  until  the  close 
of  the  Salon,  when  they  will  be  returned  to  the  Ignited  States. 

We  also  announce  the  rules  of  the  Seventh  American  Salon.  This  exhibition  seems  to  be 
established  this  year  upon  a  firmer  foundation  than  ever,  and  to  have  become  a  recognized  institu- 
tion in  American  photography.  The  pictures  this  year  will  be  limited  to  two  hundred,  and  no 
foreign  work  will  be  accepted,  making  the  show  national,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history.  It  has 
attained  to  high  distinction,  in  that  the  places  of  exhibition  this  year  will  almost  all  be  Art  Museums 
of  the  highest  rank,  and  it  is  hoped  that  so  excellent  an  exhibition  will  be  got  together  that  next 
year  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  of  New  York  may  be  included  in  the  circuit. 


THE  ROUND  WORLD  EXCHANGE  CLUB 


We  published  last  month  an  invitation  to  those  of  our  readers  who  were  interested  to  send 
us  their  names  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  exchange  club,  and  judging  from  the  number  of  replies 
which  have  already  been  received,  the  existence  of  the  club  is  an  assured  fact.  The  process  of 
organization  will  take  some  little  time,  and  we  not  are  able  to  announce  the  rules  this  month.  We 
have,  therefore,  decided  not  to  publish  any  list  of  prospective  members,  but  invite  our  readers  who 
are  interested,  and  who  have  not  yet  written  us,  to  let  us  know  of  their  desire  to  join  the  club.  Next 
month  we  shall  begin  the  regular  publication  of  a  department  devoted  to  this  club,  and  wish  to  have 
a  good  list  of  members  to  begin  with. 
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THE  SELF-INSTRUCTING  LIBRARY  OF  PRACTICAL 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

« 

As  our  readers  may  discover  from  the  announcement  in  our  advertising  section,  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  this  excellent  work  at  a  reduced  price  is  rapidly  approaching  an  end.  At  the  time  when  the 
advertisement  was  written  less  than  two  hundred  sets  remained  to  be  sold,  and  it  is  apparent  that 
the  distribution  will  be  completed  during  the  coming  month.  There  is  still  time  for  you  to  make 
your  application,  but  do  not  delay;  write  at  once,  before  the  last  chance  is  gone.  We  would  gladly 
extend  this  offer,  but  the  fixed  limit  of  our  contract  forbids.  We  must  stop  selling  the  books  when 
the  number  we  have  contracted  for  is  gone. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

We  have  had  an  extremely  large  number  of  complaints  this  summer  from  readers  who  feel 
aggrieved  because  they  did  not  receive  the  magazine  regularly  after  having  removed  to  some  other 
place  of  residence,  either  temporarily  or  permanently.  Of  course  a  subscriber  is  entitled  to  receive 
as  many  numbers  of  a  magazine  as  he  pays  for,  but  the  duty  of  the  publisher  is  fulfilled  when  he 
has  delivered  copies  subscribed  for  to  the  address  furnished  by  the  subscriber.  The  postal  regu- 
lations of  the  United  States  are  such  that  magazines  and  newspapers  are  not  forwarded  by  the 
post-office  in  accordance  with  a  general  forwarding  order,  unless  postage  is  paid  again.  In  conse- 
quence thereof,  the  reader  who  removes  to  a  new  home,  and  does  not  promptly  notify  the  publisher 
of  his  magazines,  will  not  receive  them.  According  to  the  regulations  of  the  department,  the  post- 
master at  the  office  of  destination  is  required  to  notify  the  publishers  that  the  magazine  remains 
dead  at  his  office,  but  this  rule  is  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance  by  many  post- 
offices.  If,  therefore,  you  desire  to  receive  your  magazines  regularly,  please  notify  us  promptly 
of  any  change  of  address,  giving  both  your  new  and  your  old  residence. 

OUR  MONTHLY  COMPETITION 

The  subject  of  this  month^s  competition  was  flowers.  Owing  probably  to  the  summer  season, 
the  number  of  entries  was  not  extremely  large,  nor  did  the  quality  average  perhaps  as  high  as  in 
our  flower  competition  last  year.  The  prize  pictures,  however,  are  of  high  merit,  and  are  examples 
of  excellent  technical  work  and  artistic  arrangement.  The  first  and  third  prizes  go  to  England. 
Awards  are  as  follows:   — 

First  prize,  ** Narcissi,"  by  E.  J.  Brooking;  Second  prize,  *^ Peonies,"  by  Harry  D.  Williar; 
Third  prize,  ** Chrysanthemums,"  by  John  Maddison. 

Honorable  Mentions:  *^ Roses,"  by  George  Alexander;  ** White  Clematis,"  by  E.  B.  Collins; 
*'Red  Poppy,"  by  W.  Dearden;  "Dogwood  Tree,"  by  Donald  Grey;  *'Just  a  Clump  of  Wild 
Violets,"  by  Nelson  A.  Jackson;  **Milkweed  Pods,"  by  Carl  Krebs;  *'Roses,"  by  C.  L.  McKibben; 
** Tulips,"  by  R.  L.  Stephenson;  '* Flowers,"  by  S.  Takehara;  "Daffodils,"  by  James  Thomson; 
and  *' Mandrake,"  by  E.  J.  Tuttle. 

PERSONAL 

The  Editor  of  this  magazine  will  be  absent  from  his  desk  on  a  short  vacation  to  southern 
Germany,  during  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  most  of  September.  In  consequence  of  this, 
**Our  Portfolio"  for  September  will  probably  be  markedly  curtailed,  and  pictures  received 
after  August  lo  will  not  receive  criticism  until  the  October  or  November  issue.  Letters  requiring 
Mr.  Fraprie's  personal  attention  will  necessarily  remain  unanswered  until  his  return,  but  all  busi- 
ness communications  will  receive  their  share  of  attention. 
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Prints  made  by  readers  viiti  be  criticised  in  this  defarlmenl;  non 
Frank  R.  Fraprit,  iii  Columbus  Ave,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  MUST  be 
sent  for  Ikii  department  only,  or  /or  the  monthly  cempelilions  as  well.  Only 
each  month.    An  asterisk  is  firefixtd  lo  the  criticism  oj  reproduced  prints, 


•  by  mail.  Prints  should  be  addressed  lo 
narked  "For  Porljolio"  on  back,  iiihetker 
<ne  print  by  any  contributor  can  be  criticized 


674.  Joseph  R.  Monfort,  —  "Skunk  Cabbage," 
Your  photograph  of  skunk  cabbage  suffers  prindpallj' 
from  the  inclusion  of  loo  much  material.  If  you  should 
trim  this  donn  to  about  ij  x  3  or  thereabouts,  it  would 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  plant  which  you  were  attempt- 
ing lo  photograph.  You  probably  desired  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  surroundings,  but  the  situation  was  such 
that  the  result  was  not  parlicularly  successful.  The 
fallen  log  is  the  principal  object  of  interest,  rather  than 
the  spathes  of  the  plant. 

67s.  H.  R.  JOSTEN.  — "Candytuft."  This  picture 
shows  under-exposure  and  ovcr-developmenl.  You 
have  not  sufficient  detail,  either  in  the  dark  vase  or 
in  the  whites  of  the  fan  and  the  petals.  The  arrange- 
ment of  a  plant  with  crowded  panicles  of  bloom,  such 
as  you  have  here,  is  rather  difficult,  and  you  have 
placed  too  many  sprays  in  the  vase.  A  single  spray 
gracefully  disposed  in  a  clear  glass  container  would 
perhaps  lend  itself  belter  to  artistic  arrangement. 

676.  J.  W.  A.  Cairn-s.  — "Black-eyed  Susans.'' 
This  picture  suffers  from  very  serious  under-exposure. 
The  background  and  the  stems  of  the  flowers  arc  one 
impenetrable  gray  mass,  from  which  the  blossoms 
stand  out  staringly.  The  arrangement  is  not  good. 
The  three  or  four  blossoms  in  the  container  are  too 
nearly  in  a  straight  line,  and  this  is  repeated  by  another 
straight  line  of  blossoms  across  the  bottom  of  the  picture. 
These  two  lines  do  not  have  any  natural  relation  to 
each  other  and  make  an  unpleasant  discord. 

677.  May  Hammond,  —  "While  Roses."  The 
rose  garden  makes  a  bower  of  beauty,  and  an  excellent 
setting  for  an  outdoor  portrait.  We  would  suggest, 
however,  that  the  result  would  ha*-e  been  a  lillle  more 
satisfactory  if  j-ou  had  placed  your  camera  a  trifle 
farther  back  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  seated 
figure  in  the  picture,  and  bring  it  a  Utile  farther  away 
from  the  edge.  The  balance  is  not  quite  right  now, 
because  the  strong  line  of  the  back  of  the  figure  runs 


vertically  almost  through  the  middle  of  the  picture. 
A  little  more  exposure  and  a  little  less  development 
would  have  helped. 

678.  L.  L.  SuuERiSKi.  —  "Narcissus."  In  many 
respects  this  is  an  excellent  arrangement.  The  spotting 
is  attractive,  and  the  while  Hower-head  comes  in  a 
pleasing  position.  The  lighting,  however,  it  seems  to 
us  is  too  contrasly.  The  strong  white  lines  of  light 
reflected  from  the  foliage,  and  radiating  from  a  common 
point,  are  rather  too  harsh  and  strong.    You  have  failed 
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principally,  however,  in  the  almost  enliie  suppression 
of  texture.  The  beauty  of  a  successful  flower  photograph 
U  almost  always  in  its  rendering  of  delicate  textures. 

679.  J.  H.  Stockton. —  "In  the  Harbor."  This 
subject,  a  vessel  lying  beside  a  wharf,  is  a  ver\'  hackneyed 
one,  and  this  particular  print  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
outstanding  merit  in  arrangement  or  treatment.  The 
interest  might  have  been  heightened  by  reflections,  if 
the  water  had  been  calmer,  but  even  this  interest  is 
lacking,  and  the  youngster  with  the  bundle  over  his 
shoulder  seems  too  manifestly  posed  (o  add  10  the  interest 
of  Ihe  print. 

6S0.  Daniel  Heft.  —  Vout  post-card  of  a  young 
lady  holding  a  while  donkey  is  very  Sat.  This  seems 
to  be  due  mostly  to  fog  on  the  print,  which  may  be 
caused  by  exposure  to  an  unsafe  light  or  to  chemical 
fog  caused  by  impure  developer.  The  technical  work 
in  the  negative  seems  to  be  fairly  satisfactory,  although 
a  little  more  detail  in  the  whites  would  not  be  amiss. 

681.  John  Vormohr.  —  Your  unnamed  print  of  a 
bridge,  although  taken  in  midsummer,  looks  as  if  the 
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rovered  with  snow.  Undoubtedly  the  iUu- 
I  these  was  good,  but  10  get  such  masses  of 
high  light  you  must  have  carried  the  development  far 
beyond  the  normal  and  got  far  loo  dense  a  plale.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  to  use  a  more  dilute  developer, 
workingwith  less  contrast,  and  not  carry  the  development 
so  far. 

682.  Daisy  R.  Gorham.  —  "The  River's  Bend." 
Your  picture  of  the  bend  in  the  river  shows  a  beautiful 
spot,  and  a  careful  selection  of  the  view-point.  The 
lines  all  run  pleasingly  into  the  picture,  and  the  grada- 
tions of  lights  and  shadows  are  well  preserved.  Even 
in  the  dense  shadows  under  the  trees  you  seem  to  have 
your  values  well  preserved,  and  we  can  commend  this 
as  an  excellent  specimen  of  landscape  photography. 

683.  Co.wvAY  H.  BuNNETT.  —  "A  Cool,  Shadowy 
Place."  The  exposure  which  you  gave  to  this  woodland 
scene  was  not  suliirient  by  any  means.  This  is  shown 
both  by  the  pure  white  of  the  sky  and  by  the  absolute 
black  of  the  shadows.  While  the  wood  was  probably 
very  dark,  at  the  same  time  your  eye  was  able  to  pene- 
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i  decidedly  detrimenut,  ai 
they  wholly  prevent  the  eye  from  traveling  onward  to 
the  more  distant  mountains  beyond. 

686.  W.  M.  Keheley.  —  "The  Letter."  This 
snap-shot  of  two  people  lying  in  the  long  grass  and 
mteresied  in  the  contents  of  a  sheet  of  paper  is  a  good 
record  photograph,  and  shows  better  technical  work 
than  the  average.  The  sky  is  rather  white,  and  possibly 
a  Utile  more  exposure  would  have  been  beneficial. 

687.  E.  T.  GOLDsuiTB.  —  Your  picture  of  a  portion 
of  the  steamer  "Wyandotte"  is  rather  uninteresting, 
unless  it  were  taken  for  (he  purpose  of  showing  some 
of  the  passengers.  If  intended  as  a  picture  of  the 
steamer,  you  should  have  endeavored  to  get  more  of 
the  vessel  in  the  view.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
you  were  trj'ing  10  photograph  these  passengers,  as 
the  camera  was  evidently  pointed  upward,  which  has 
produced  a  strong  convergence  of  the  vertical  lines. 
The  exposure  and  development  are  satisfactory,  and 
you  have  made  a  good  clean  print. 

688.  Mhs.  E.  R.  Thobdenbuhc  — "Shearing 
Sheep  at  1:30  a.m."  The  idea  of  a  photograph  takett 
at  1:30  in  (he  morning  seems  rather  strange,  even  if 
your  latitude  is  considerably  north  of  ours.  The 
picture,  however,  shows  no  signs  of  anything  unusual 
in  the  lighting,  and  is  evidently  a  snap-shot,  as  is  shown 
by  the  position  of  the  men  and  the  sheep.  It  is  an 
excellent  record  photograph,  and  shows  good,  clean 
workmanship. 


trate  it  far  more  Chan  the  picture  shows.  Vou  should 
have  given  at  least  twice  as  much  exposure  as  you  did, 
.and  then  would  have  gotten  much  more  detail  in  the 
shadows.  The  arrangement  is  not  bad,  although  even 
that  might  have  been  somewhat  improved  by  the  elimi- 
nation  of  the  two  Vs  which  come  to  a  point,  one  formed 
by  the  brook,  the  other  by  the  sky. 

684.  E.  R.  LocKROW.  — "Sunset."  This  is  an 
interestii^  record  of  clouds,  and  probably  with  the 
coDtrast  which  exists  between  sky  and  landscape  at 
this  time,  il  would  be  difficult  to  gel  a  better  rendering 
of  the  foreground.  In  composition,  however,  this  leaves 
something  to  be  desired,  as  the  strong  horizontal  lines 
are  not  broken  by  any  sufficient  vertical.  The  little 
patch  of  white  water  in  the  foreground  b  also  dis- 
tracting. 

685.  A.  ScHNUTENHAUs.  —  Your  unnamed  moun- 
tain landscape  was  taken  on  a  rather  unfavorable  day 
for  work  of  this  kind,  the  haze  being  ot  such  a  character 
that  it  suppressed  details  of  the  distant  mounuins  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
transition  between  the  near  foreground  and  the  more 
-distant  landscape  is  so  sharp  and  abrupt  that  it  domi- 
nates the  whole  picture,  and  cuts  it  absolutely  in  two. 
"There  is  nothing  to  connect  the  foreground  and  the 
distance,  and  no  line  to  carry  the  eye  to  any  point  of 
auperior  interest.    The  two  little  pines  growing  out  of 
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*689.  Teos.  Mathews. —  "An  L'nlimely  Smile." 
It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  this  smile  was  untimely,  as 
the  expression  of  both  the  young  ladies  is  very  pleasant, 
and  they  seem  to  be  enjoying  themselves.  We  do  not 
quite  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  posed, 
equally  distant  from  the  camera,  in  the  same  position, 
and  eiacily  in  ihe  center  of  the  picture,  and  think  you 
could  easily  have  obtained  a  more  attractive  grouping. 
The  church  in  the  distance  is  also  too  light  to  properly 
serve  as  a  background  for  these  girls  dressed  in  while. 
The  technical  work  seems  to  be  very  satisfactory,  and 
we  can  find  no  fault  with  the  development  of  the  print, 

690.  C.  R.  Smith. —  ''The  Current  Issue."  This 
is  a  good  outdoor  group,  well  posed  in  most  respects. 
We  would  prefer  to  see  the  young  man  with  both  feet 
on  the  ground  instead  of  having  his  legs  crossed,  bul 
this  is  probably  a  characteristic  pose,  unconsciously 
assumed.     Otherwise  the  work  Is  satisfactory. 

6qi.  Jules  A.  Bourquin.  ^  This  picture  of  the 
back  garden  is  good  straight  record  photography, 
showing  all  the  details  clearly  and  fully,  with  a  good 
lighting  and  proper  exposure,  II  is  a  subject,  however, 
which  could  have  only  a  personal  interest,  and  would 
not  appeal  to  anybody  outside  of  those  interested  in 
the  spot  where  it  was  taken. 

692.  John  E.  Wakd. — "Sheep."  Your  picture 
contains  loo  many  sheep,  and  they  are  too  much  scat- 
tered. They  evidently  were  moving  rapidly,  and  your 
camera  has  not  stopped  the  motion  in  all  cases.  While 
sheep  seem   to  possess  a  fascination  for  the  average 


photographer,  i(  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful photograph  of  Ihem,  and  it  is  almost  essential 
that  they  be  at  rest,  or  grazing  quietly,  instead  of  on 
the  move  down  a  road,  as  these  were.  The  exposure 
and  print-making  show  good  work. 

693.  C.  W.  Craueh.  — "A  Rustic  Bridge."  Your 
picture  of  a  rustic  bridge,  while  of  itself  not  a  bad 
composition,  suffers  lo  an  eitreme  degree  from  halation. 
This  is  the  kind  of  halation  which  comes  from  under- 
exposure against  the  light  and  forced  development, 
and  would  hardly  have  been  perceptible  had  you  given 
exposure  enough.  The  horizontal  line  of  the  bridge  rail 
cutting  clear  through  the  picture  is  a  serious  defect. 

694.  H.  M.  Wetuore.  —  "The  Cascade."  This, 
like  most  amateur  photographs  of  waterfalls,  shows 
marked  under-exposure  caused  by  the  eBort  to  stop 
the  motion  of  the  water.  If  you  must  do  this,  use  a 
lens  suitable  for  the  work,  that  is,  an  anastigmat  with 
large  opening,  which  will  let  enough  light  through  in  a 
very  short  time  to  render  the  shadow  details. 

695.  J.  .A.  KiLCOVNE.  —  "Picking  Cherries."  In  a 
subject  of  this  kind  you  should  have  made  extra  efforts 
to  bring  out  clearly  and  distinctly  the  cherries  in  con- 
trast with  the  foliage.  This  could  not  well  be  atuined 
from  the  standpoint  you  look,  where  you  were  photo- 
graphing against  a  strong  light.  Such  pictures  should 
be  taken  against  a  much  darker  background,  with  a 
side  light  and  a  color  sensitive  plate.  Your  print  shows 
evidences  of  under-exposure  and  the  use  of  loo  con- 
irasty  a  printing  paper. 
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*6g6.  Thos,  Bradt.  —  "My  Home."  This  is  a 
very  excellent  panoramic  photograph,  with  full  exposure, 
and  good  rendering  of  values.  It  depicts  very  well  a 
very  interesting  bit  of  typical  country. 

•6g7.  F.  J.  TuTTLE.  — "  Mandrake."  H  your 
print  had  not  been  marked  on  the  outside  "Portfolio," 
it  might  have  been  considered  with  our  competition 
pictures,  but  as  you  had  plainly  put  "For  the  Portfolio" 
on  the  wrapper,  the  print  was  not  opened  until  after 
the  competition  had  been  judged.  You  may  consider, 
however,  thai  the  print  is  nearly  equal  in  quality  to  the 
prize  pictures,  and  would  certainly  have  obtained  an 
honorable  mention.  The  lighting  and  arrangement  of 
(his  excellent  group  could  hardly  be  improved,  and  the 
rendition  of  light  on  the  filmy  petals  Ls  especially 
pleasing.  The  technical  work  and  mounting  are  all 
beyond  reproach. 

698.  Clarence  A.  Swover.  —  "The  Old  Foot 
Log."  This  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  most  primitive 
form  of  bridge,  and  the  negative  seems  to  be  a  very 
good  one.  In  printing,  however,  you  have  made  the 
result  considerably  too  dark.  If  this  were  remedied 
you  would  have  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  record. 

6<)Q.  J.  J.  Hein.  — "River  Scene,"  You  have 
chosen  a  rather  unpromising  subject,  but  in  some  re- 
spects have  made  an  interesting  picture  from  it.  The 
foreground  is  diversified,  and  the  lines  of  the  picture 
carry  the  eye  well  from   the  lower  left-hand  comer 


through  the  print.  If  you  had  had  clouds  in  the  sky, 
you  would  have  very  much  improved  this  picture.  The 
lighting  is  not  the  best,  as  the  river  bank  is  in  shadow 
and  makes  a  rather  dark  spot.  If  this  had  been  better 
lighted,  it  would  have  improved  the  picture. 

700.  W.  D.  LuNDSTRUM.  —  Your  portrait  of  a 
young  woman  reading  on  the  porch  is  good  outdoor 
portraiture.  The  strong  light  behind  the  head  of  the 
figure  was  a  little  unfortunate  through  the  halation 
that  it  caused,  but  on  the  whole  the  work  is  very 
salisfaclciry. 

701.  C.  H.  Foster.  —  "A  Foggy  Morning  on 
Bear  Creek."  You  have  undoubtedly  portrayed  fairly 
well  the  fog  which  you  saw,  but  was  it  worth  photo- 
graphing? Your  foreground  of  tangled  brush  is  monot- 
onous, your  bare  trees  with  their  finer  Iwigs  lost  in  the 
mist  rear  themselves  distraciingly  against  a  blank  while 
sky,  and  ihe  distance  merges  into  the  depressing  white- 
ness of  the  mist.  You  have  foreground  and  middle 
distance,  but  no  distance,  and  this  lack  spoils  your 

702.  Walter  L.  Brown.  —  "A  Corner  of  the 
Lake  "  This  is  a  rather  interesting  composition,  Ihe 
reflections  in  the  water  being  a  great  part  of  the  beauty 
of  the  print.  We  do  not  like  the  strong  triangle  of  white 
sky  coming  down  from  the  top,  and  would  suggest  that 
you  trim  about  three  inches  from  the  top  of  this  print, 
and  a  trifle  from  the  bottom.     You  will  then  have  a 
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much  better  arrangement,  and  a  more  pleasing  picture. 
The  large  tree  which  you  have  included,  leans  so  much, 
that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  include  it  attractively  in  the 
composition.  Possibly  if  you  had  swung  your  camera 
A  trifle  more  to  the  left,  it  would  have  helped  matters 
somewhat. 

'703.  G.  L.  PusviANct,— "Harvesting."  Thb 
picture  shows  very  good  technical  work,  and  is  an  at- 
tractive composition  in  every  respect.  The  little  boy 
is  doing  bis  part  nobly,  and  really  acts  as  if  he  were 
working  and  not  posing  for  the  camera.  The  sky  is 
especially  well  rendered,  with  proper  gradation  and 
values,  something  which  is  rarely  the  case  in  "Port- 
folio" photographs. 

♦704.  E.B.  Collins.  — "White  Clematis."  This  is 
an  attractive  and  graceful  composition,  and  shows  very 
well  the  graceful  habit  of  this  species.  The  flowers  and 
leaves  spot  eittremely  well,  and  it  must  have  taken  both 
time  and  patience  to  select  and  airange  a  specimen  so 
gracefully  and  pleasingly  as  this. 

•705.  Roy  J.  Sawyf.b.  —  "Iris."  This  shows  very 
good  technical  work,  the  reproduction  o£  the  texture 
of  the  flower  and  the  leaves  being  very  good. 

706.  Katherine  McManness.  —  "June  Roses." 
Your  June  roses  are  beautiful  flowers  and  attractively 
reflected  in  the  polished  table  on  which  they  are  heaped, 
but  were  they  not  heaped  too  profusely?  Many  flowers 
do  not  photograph  so  well  as  one  or  a  few,  and  such 
massing  as  this  is  not  adapted  to  bring  out  the  individual 
beau^  c£  the  specimens. 

707.  WnxAKD  N.  Madle.  —  "The  Old  Mill 
Wheel."  This  photograph  of  a  ruin  can  only  be  in- 
tended  to  serve  as  a  record.  We  do  not  know,  of  course, 
what  the  position  of  the  upright  timbers  really  is,  but 


it  would  appear  as  if  you  had  pointed  your  camcn 
upward  too  much,  and  so  made  your  lines  converge 

vertically,  when  they  should  be  paraUel.    The  exposure 
and  printing  are  fairly  satisfactory. 

jaS.  S.  Hamilton.  —  Your  postal  card  of  a  park 
scene  with  a  statue  in  the  foreground  is  a  very  good 
record,  showing  proper  exposure  and  careful  work 
throughout.  It  does  not  possess  any  particular  claims  to 
artistic  merit,  although  the  arrangement  is  perhaps 
as  good  as  could  be  made  at  the  locality. 

709.  Fhank  O.  Nelson.  —  "In  the  Royal  Gorge." 
This  picture  shows  fairly  correct  exposure,  although  a 
little  more  lime  would  not  have  been  amiss.  It  does  not, 
however,  reproduce  in  any  sense  the  grandeur  or 
majesty  of  this  scene.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  lack 
of  aerial  perspective.  The  nearest  promontory  looks 
as  if  it  were  attached  to  the  mountain  side  in  the  far 
distance,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  way  of  telling  whether 
the  two  cliffs  on  the  right  are  equally  distant  from  the 
spectator,  or  as  they  probably  are,  a  long  distance  apart. 
Part  of  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  clear  air,  but  artisti- 
cally it  would  have  been  better  had  you  chosen  a  time 
when  the  distances  were  somewhat  more  clearly 
separated. 

710.  F.  G.  Hanna.  —  This  print  is  not  equal  in 
quality  to  some  of  your  snow  prints  which  we  have 
previously  criticised,  being  extremely  flat  and  lacking 
in  values.  We  do  not  particularly  admire  the  com- 
position, the  two  trees  on  the  right  and  left  being  almost 
equal  in  value  and  equally  distant  from  the  edges  of 
the  print.  The  vista  through  to  the  background  is 
50  confused  with  the  branches  in  front  of  it,  that  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  tell  what  the  picture  is  meant  to  show. 

(The  Portfolio  -was  closed  on  August  3). 


As  I  write  this  letter,  towards  the  end  of  July,  we  are 
in  what  may  be  styled  the  doldrums  of  the  London 
photographic  world.  Not  that  there  is  not  much  going 
on,  but  it  is  mainly  active  work,  the  outing  or  holiday 
exposure  of  plates  and  not  the  reading  of  papers  or  the 
holding  of  in-door  meetings  which  can  be  reported 
upon.  The  meetings  of  the  R.  P.  S.  are  suspended  for 
the  holidays,  and  even  the  business  meetiiigs  are  few 
and  far  between.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  however, 
we  shall  be  alive  enough,  for  the  judging  of  the  Royal 
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will  be  then  imminent  and  the  Salon  not  far  oft. 
Outings  and  excursions  are  the  order  of  the  day  (and 
nightl)  since  some  societies  as  well  as  individuals  take 
advantage  of  the  balmy  nights  of  July  to  have  excursions 
for  night  photography.  Only  two  days  ago  I  conducted 
a  large  party  from  one  of  our  leading  metropolitan 
Societies  "round  the  town."  We  started  at  midnight 
from  Trafalgar  Square  and  made  straight  for  the 
buildings  of  the  Morning  Post,  where,  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  Editor,  we  were  shown  the  printing  of  a  great 


London  daily  from  the  setting  of  the  type  to  the  printing, 
folding,  and  delivering  of  the  paper  ready  for  distribu- 
tion at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  thousand  an  hour  from 
each  machine.  This  part  of  the  excursion  was  over 
about  two  in  the  morning,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  was 
then  spent  in  street  photography  and  coffee  drinking 
at  the  stall  opposite  the  Mansion  House.  The  embank- 
ment at  sunrise  gave  many  subjects,  and  so  did  Covent 
Garden  as  the  country  produce  poured  in  and  was 
unloaded  about  four  o'clock.  Such  outings  are  not 
only  productive  of  original  night  pictures  but  are  of 
great  interest  to  those  who  like  to  know  what  is  going 
on  "while  London  sleeps." 

Combined  Outings 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  outings  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  we  are  just  getting  to  understand, 
over  here,  how  interesting  and  productive  it  is  to  hold 
combined  outings  of  photographers  and  those  bent  on 
the  study  of  historical  and  archeological  subjects.  It 
is  an  excellent  sign  of  the  times  that  these  amalgamated 
meetings  are  becoming  more  frequent,  at  any  rate  in 
the  metropolitan  area.  This  movement  has  been  and 
is  of  slow  growth,  but  it  is  most  valuable  not  only  to 
photographers  but  to  those  members  of  other  societies 
who  join  them  in  conducting  combined  half  days. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  details  of  those  which 
I  have  recently  attended  on  two  successive  Saturdays 
as  samples  of  the  kind  of  thing  which  is  being  done. 
The  first  one  was  a  combined  outing  of  an  archeological 
and  a  photographic  society,  and  the  venue  was  Dept- 
ford,  —  a  dreary  enough  Thames-side  region  to-day, 
but  teeming  with  life,  business,  and  society  in  Eliza- 
bethan and  Stuart  times,  when  it  was  the  center  of 
the  shipbuilding  industry  and  the  seat  of  the  Royal 
Dockyard.  Here  were  built  "  the  wooden  walls  of  old 
England,**  and  hence  set  out  those  half  filibustering 
expeditions  against  the  Spanish  and  those  voyages  of 
exploration  which  are  so  intimately  connected  i^-ith 
the  names  of  Hawkins,  Drake,  and  Frobisher.  We 
passed  down  a  street  with  some  twenty-eight  door 
hoods  carved  in  his  young  days  by  Grinling  Gibbons, 
before  he  was  discovered  in  this  very  district  by  Evelyn, 
who  lived  close  by  at  Sayes  Court,  and  introduced  him 
to  Charles  II.  St.  Nicholas  Church,  which  was  the 
main  objective  of  the  expedition,  is  not  attractive 
architecturally,  but  its  tower  is,  in  the  main,  probably, 
eleventh  century,  and  has  been  used  as  a  landmark  for 
vessels  ascending  the  river.  Here  are  buried  Fen  ton, 
who  commanded  the  admiral's  ship  against  the  Armada; 
Hawkins,  brother  of  the  admiral;  Peter  Pett,  ship- 
builder and  friend  of  Pepys;  and  Kit  Marlow,  killed 
in  a  drunken  frolic  by  Francis  Archer.  The  other  outing 
was  the  joint  arrangement  of  a  photographic  and  a 
record  and  survey  society.  Some  forty  attended,  and 
the  object  was  to  explore  Richmond  and  Petersham  in 
their  pictorial,   topographical,   and  historical  aspects. 


Perniission  had  been  given  to  visit  and  photograph 
houses  of  great  historical  interest,  while  excellent  guides, 
well  versed  in  all  the  lore  of  the  place,  conducted  the 
parties  round  and  read  appropriate  papers  at  different 
points  in  the  route.  These  may  be  outings  of  a  sugges- 
tive character  worth  copying,  and  of  their  intense  interest 
I  can  personally  vouch  when  as  well  arranged  as  ours 
were. 

The  Photographic  Convention  at  Scarborough 

The  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  just  been  holding  its  annual  meetings  at  Scar- 
borough. Though  the  place  and  the  arrangements  were 
both  such  as  to  favor  a  record  meeting,  the  attendance 
was  disappointing.  Scarborough  made  an  ideal  center 
for  photographic  work,  offering  not  only  the  ordinary 
seaside  subjects,  but  wonderful  stretches  of  moorland 
in  the  hinterland,  and  being  in  addition  near  enough 
to  such  different  work  centers,  as  Whitby  and  Robin 
Hood's  Bay,  for  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque  seaside, 
and  York,  rich  in  architectural  opportunities  for  other 
workers.  The  president's  address  struck  a  true  note  at 
the  psychological  moment,  in  my  belief,  in  warning 
photographers  that  in  neglecting  the  many  other  sides 
of  photographic  activity  in  favor  of  the  pictorial  they 
were  holding  back  the  whole  progress  of  the  art  and  in 
addition  imperiling  their  own  particidar  cult  Excellent 
lectures  were  in  the  program  from  Mr.  Snowden  Ward 
on  "The  Marvels  of  Photography,"  which  he  gave  in 
the  States  with  so  much  success  last  winter,  and  Mr. 
Martin  Duncan  on  "Ants  and  Their  Ways,"  which 
will  certainly  maintain  hb  already  high  reputation. 
One  wonders  that  Martin  Duncan  has  never  been  in 
the  States.  You  appreciate  a  good  lecture  so  much 
on  your  side  that  if  you,  my  reader,  have  any  influence 
in  this  matter,  you  should  work  to  get  Martin  Duncan 
to  give  a  tour  with  his  nature  lectures;  and  I  promise 
that  if  he  does  he  will  be  wanted  each  year  afterwards, 
and  I  can  hardly  say  more.  He  gives  the  poetry  as 
well  as  the  strict  and  stem  fact  of  nature  in  an  inimitable 
way.  Perhaps  we  may  look  for  a  better  gathering  at 
next  year's  convention,  as  I  hear  that  it  will  not  be  held 
so  far  afield. 

The  London  Camera  Club 

The  London  Camera  Club  has  at  last  materialized, 
and  to-night  we  have  been  attending  the  inaugural 
dinner  and  taken  possession  of  the  new  premises.  As 
far  as  we  were  able  to  judge,  before  the  actual  comple- 
tion of  the  premises,  we  shall  be  fully  satisfied  with  them; 
certainly  the  lecture  and  reading  room  is  a  fine  apart- 
ment, the  decoration  is  in  excellent  taste,  and  it  should 
be  capable  of  holding  quite  a  large  gathering  of  members, 
such  as  may  be  expected  on  lecture  nights.  The 
billiard  room  is  also  quite  excellent,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  of  our  finding  the  workrooms  a  great  boon. 
We  are  badly  off  in  London  just  now  in  the  matter  of 
accommodation  for  enlarging  and  developing  if  we 
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have  not  such  private  amogenients  of  oi 


The      tight  tSttts  in  the  winikms.    This  should  be  one  of  the 


shutting  up  of  the  Blenheim  Clubwu  a  great  loss  in  principal  rallying- places  of  (oreigners  « 

Ihb  matter.    The  studio  of  the  new  club  i%  one  of  its  the  photographic  interest  and  want  to  know  all   that 

strong  (eatuns,  the  walls  themselves  are  excellent  ax  is  going  on   in   photographic   circles   in   England.     I 

a  b«ckgTDUnd,  and  there  is  a  good  supply  of  background  hear  that  we  are  to  have  several  notable  men  ovcf  for 

subjecti  as  well  as  opportunities  for  dtnng  against-ihe-  the  New  Salon  Exhibition. 


The  1910  Convention  of  the  Photographers  Asso- 
ciation of  America  at  Milwaukee  made  a  showing 
far  better  than  was  anticipated  by  anybody.  Last 
year  at  Rochester  the  association  had  the  largest 
attendance  on  record,  but  this  year  the  paid  dues  were 
less  than  one  hundred  below  those  of  1909.  As  at 
Kochester,  a  very  large  number  of  demonstrators  and 
dealers  were  present,  it  is  very  likely  that  more  actual 
studio  owners  were  present  at  Milwaukee  than  at  any 
previous  convention.  The  reason  for  this  seems  10 
have  been  the  tact  (hat  the  convention  has  not  been 
held  in  the  West  for  several  years,  and  (hat  that  section 
of  the  country  is  at  present  very  prosperous.  At  the 
same  lime,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  a  mistake  in  policy 
to  move  stUl  farther  west  neit  year,  10  Si.  Paul.  The 
best  possible  anangement  would  probably  be  by  an 
alternation  between  East  and  West. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  done  at  the  ron- 
vcntion  was  the  creation  of  (he  Academy  of  Photography 
on  plans  formuU(ed  by  Mr.  Hearn,  We  have  not 
had  opportunity  (o  thoroughly  study  the  details  of  this 
proposal,  and  will  return  to  it  in  a  future  number. 
The  plan  for  an  academy  has  been  in  the  air  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  Mr.  Hearn,  although  he  has 
worked  long  and  hard  on  the  subject,  is  by  no  means 
the  originator  of  the  idea.  The  present  academy  is 
the  direct  outcome  of  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  John  H. 
Garo,  of  Boston,  lo  Mr.  T.  H.  Cummings,  at  one  lime 
editor  of  the  Pkelo  Era,  in  1904.  Mr.  Cummings 
appropriated  (he  idea  as  his  own,  and  a  plan  for  an 
organization  was  drawn  up  in  Mr.  Cummings'  oflice 
by  the  present  writer.  This  plan  was  urged  by  Mr, 
Cummings  at  the  National  Convention  in  Boston,  and 
the  idea  was  referred  (o  a  committee  of  which  Mr. 
Hearn  was  chairman,  since  which  time  Mr.  Cummings 
has  disappeared  from  the  situation,  and  Mr.  Hearn 
has  developed  the  idea  to  its  present  acceptance. 

The  officers  elected  are  G.  W.  Harris,  of  Washington, 
president;  Ben  Larrimer,  of  Marion,  fnd..  first  vice- 
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president;  Charles  F.  Townsend,  of  Des  Moines,  la., 
second  vice-president;  Manly  Tyrec,  of  Raleigh.  N.  C, 
secretary;  L.  .\.  Doier,  of  Bucyrus,  Ohb,  treasurer. 

B.  J.  Falk  and  Pirie  Macdonald.  of  Ne«'  York,  were 
elected  honorary  members  of  the  association  for  their 
work  in  connection  with  (he  enactment  of  the  new 
copi-right  law,  with  its  protection  for  photographers. 
The  revised  constitution  proposed  at  Rochester  last 
year  was  adopted.  The  association  also  voted  to  found 
a  Progress  Medal  (o  be  awarded  each  year  to  the 
pholc^apher  of  the  whole  world  who  has  done  the 
most  for  the  advancement  of  photography  during  the 

The  New  England  Convention,  which  was  held  in 
Boston  on  July  16,  27,  and  jg,  while  not  as  well  at- 
tended as  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago,  was  an  im- 
provement in  (his  respect  over  last  jear,  and  showed 
that  the  pholi^raphers  of  New  England  are  beginning 
to  feel  a  little  enlhuE^iasm  again.  The  number  of 
manufacturers  present  was  rather  small,  but  the  asso- 
ciation's finances  are  in  good  shape,  and  it  has  about 
forty  members  more  than  last  year. 

\  surprise  was  in  evidence  when  the  officers  were 
elected.  J.  H.  Garo,  who  had  been  asked  to  run  for 
president,  had  declined,  and  his  name  was  not  upon 
the  official  slate,  but  his  friends  persuaded  him  to 
accept  the  offer  just  as  the  nominations  were  presented. 
Mr.  Holman,  the  regular  candidate, withdrew  his  name, 
so  that  Garo  was  elected  by  acclamation.  The  list 
of  officers  is  as  follows:  President,  ].  H.  Garo,  Boston; 
first  vice-president,  F".  A.  Frizell,  Boston;  second  vice- 
president.  J.  P.  Haley,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  secretary, 
George  H.  Hastings.  Haverhill.  Mass.;  treasurer.  W,  H. 
Partridge,  Boston ;  vice-presidents,  for  Connecticut, 
G,  H,  North,  Nonvalk;  for  Maine,  L.  G.  Geny, 
Sanford;  for  New  Hampshire,  H.  H.  Langill,  Hanover; 
for  Rhode  Island,  Bert  Horlon.  Providence;  for  Ver- 
mont. \.  Allyn  Bis'-o;),  Nexvixirl;  tor  Maritime  Prov- 


inces,  J.  Y.  Mersereau,  Chatham,  N.  B.  The  con- 
vention next  year  will  be  held  in  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
and  as  the  National  Association  will  be  in  St.  Paul, 
it  is  expected  that  the  New  England  meeting  of  191 1 
will  draw  a  record-breaking  crowd.  The  list  of  prize 
winners  is  as  follows:  — 

Grand  Portrait  Class,  open  to  all  the  world,  H.  Hoff- 
man, of  Philadelphia,  for  the  portrait  of  a  "Grand 
Old  Man."  New  England  Portrait  Class.  —  First 
prize,  A.  Allyn  Bishop,  of  Newport,  Vt.;  second,  J.  P. 
Haley,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  third,  W.  B.  Davidson, 
of  Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I.  Genre  Class.  —  First 
prize,  George  E.  Tingley,  of  Mystic,  Conn.;  second, 
W.  B.  Davidson,  of  Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I.  Land- 
scape Class.  —  First  prize,  W.  B.  Davidson,  of  Narra- 


gansett Pier,  R.  I.;  second,  C.  Edward  Powers,  of 
Milford,  N.  H.  State  Portrait  Class.  —  Maine:  First 
prize,  Walter  Fenley,  of  Portland;  second,  S.  E.  Math- 
ews, of  Portland.  New  Hampshire:  First  prize, 
Claude  L.  Powers,  of  Claremont;  second,  Manahan 
Studio,  Hillsboro.  Vermont:  First  prize,  A.  Allyn 
Bishop,  of  Newport;  second,  W.  G.  Freeman,  of 
Bellows  Fall3.  Rhode  Island:  First  prize,  Albert 
Vandall,  of  Pawtucket;  second,  Jean  L.  Harbeck,  of 
Pawtucket.  Connecticut:  First  prize,  George  E. 
Tingley,  of  Mystic;  second,  C.  S.  Cochrane,  of  Bridge- 
port. Massachusetts:  First  prize,  W.  H.  Partridge, 
of  Boston;  second,  A.  E.  Whitney,  of  Norwood.  Mari- 
time Provinces:  First  prize,  Charles  A.  Conlon,  of  St. 
Johns,  N.  B.;  second,  G.  A.  Garvin,  of  Halifax,  N.  S. 


Society 

NEWc/: 
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A  Proposed  New  Slide  Interchange.  —  The 
Missouri  Camera  Club  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  through  the 
chairman  of  its  Lantern  Slide  Committee,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Bartlett,  is  sending  out  a  proposition  for  the  formation 
of  a  Lantern  Slide  Interchange  Association  restricted  to 
the  central  portion  of  the  United  States,  such  as  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  Toledo,  Akron,  Detroit,  Pittsburg,  Balti- 
more, and  other  places,  as  may  seem  feasible.  The 
movement  of  the  slides  is  to  be  directed  from  some 
central  point,  but  the  ex|>enses  are  limited  to  express 
charges  at  the  time  the  sets  are  received. 

Each  club  is  to  have  its  own  standard  of  competency 
in  furnishing  a  set  of  slides  for  the  interchange.  In 
respect  to  their  own  club,  when  preparing  a  set,  they 
have  a  trained  artist  pass  upon  the  pictorial  merit  of  the 
slides  and  a  committee  of  the  members  to  judge  the 
technical  feature.  The  idea  in  mind  is  to  produce  a 
set  of  good  slides  having  both  features. 

The  purpose  of  the  club  is  a  most  laudable  one,  and 
should  be  encouraged.  It  b  to  be  hoped  their  own  set 
will  exhibit  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  careful 
selection  and  the  judging  of  slides. 

♦    ♦    ♦ 

We  reprint  herewith  the  announcement  of  the  Seventh 
American  Phot<>graphic  Salon.  We  are  not  yet  informed 
as  to  the  dates  on  which  the  salon  will  be  open.    Entry 


blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  C.  C. 
Taylor,  3223  Cambridge  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  Seventh  American  Photographic  Salon  will 
be  shown  for  seven  months  in  the  principal  cities  and 
Museums  of  Art  in  the  country,  including  The  Carnegie 
Institute,  Pittsburg,  The  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  The 
Museum  of  Art,  Detroit,  The  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  St.  Paul,  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  St.  Louis, 
The  Museum  of  Art,  Toledo,  The  Herron  Institute, 
Indianapolis,  and  at  Philadelphia,  Racine,  Jamestown, 
and  possibly  at  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Denver. 

We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  announce  the  jury,  but 
it  will  be  made  up  of  artists  and  art  experts  of  inter- 
national reputation. 

The  Seventh  Salon  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the 
work  of  Americans,  making  it  an  American  Salon  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name.  The  exhibit  will  be  limited 
to  two  hundred  prints  and  the  standard  will  be  higher 
than  ever  before.  There  are  enough  good  workers  in 
this  country  to  make  the  salon  one  of  the  great  art 
events  of  the  coming  season.  We  want  your  help  and 
interest  to  assist  in  making  it  so  good  that  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  will  want  it  in  New  York  in  1911.  They 
would  have  taken  it  this  year  had  not  their  limited 
transient  galleries  been  overcrowded.  As  it  is  it  will  go 
to  most  of  the  important  museums  of  the  country  and 
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will  be  viewed  by  over  one  hundred  thousand  visitors. 
In  the  interest  of  art  development,  appreciation,  and 
education  in  our  country,  will  you  not  give  us  your 
earnest  help  to  the  end  that  the  Seventh  American 
Salon  may  be  an  artistic  triumph? 

Conditions. —  i .  Entries  must  be  sent  to  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Photographic  Societies,  care  Museum 
of  Art,  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  arrive  not  later  than  October 
I,  1910. 

2.  All  prints  submitted  will  be  passed  upon  b\'  a 
jury  composed  of  artists  of  note,  and  several  of  the 
directors  of  Museums  of  Art  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Each  entrant  may  submit  any  number  of  prints, 
but  not  over  Five  Prints  by  any  one  person  will  be 
finally  accepted  by  the  jury. 

4.  No  work  will  be  accepted  which  has  been  hung  in 
former  salons  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Federation. 

5.  All  prints  must  be  sent  suitably  framed,  except 
that  work  coming  from  west  of  Denver,  Col.,  may  be 
sent  unframed  and  the  administration  will  frame  ac- 
cepted work  at  expense  of  exhibitor,  frames  to  be  re- 
turned to  exhibitor  at  his  option. 

6.  On  the  back  of  each  print  or  frame  submitted, 
must  be  affixed  a  slip  bearing  the  name  and  address 
of  the  entrant  and  the  title  of  the  picture. 

7.  A  list  of  titles  must  be  sent  separately,  by  mail, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Federation,  giving  the  name  and 
address  of  the  sender,  and  the  price  of  each  print,  if 
for  sale. 

8.  Each  entrant  must  pay  the  expense  of  transporta- 
tion of  his  or  her  prints  to  and  from  the  city  in  which 
the  salon  is  assembled.  Pictures  will  be  returned  to 
owners  at  the  end  of  the  exhibition  season.  A.  commis- 
sion of  fifteen  per  cent  will  be  charged  in  case  of  sales. 

9.  Do  not  put  hooks,  eyes,  wire,  or  anything  to 
hang  pictures  with,  on  frames.  A  large  number  of 
frames  received  in  the  past  years  have  been  badly 
marred  and  some  broken  by  screws-eyes. 

10.  Entrants  should  take  particular  care  to  give 
exact  post  office  address,  street  and  number,  etc.,  this 
to  avoid  confusion  when  corresponding  with  the  entrant. 

Entries  may  be  forwarded  to  any  of  the  following 
addresses:  — 

Fayette  J.  Clute,  care  Camera  Craft,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  George  B.  Goodwin,  Wisconsin  Camera  Club, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  George  E.  Elmberger,  87  E.  Lake 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  E.  G.  Fountain,  203  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  E.  C.  Brooks,  3546 
Washington  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  William  H.  Zerbe, 
345  Spruce  Street,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  R.  L. 
Sleeth,  804  Home  Trust  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  or 
direct  to  American  Federation  of  Photographic  Soci- 
eties, Toledo  Museum  of  .\rt,  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

*     *     * 

As  the  Detroit  Camera  Club  has  not  been  in  existence 
long  enough  to  get  together  a  collection  of  its  members' 
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work,  they  exhibited,  during  the  month  of  July,  at  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art,  a  collection  of  prize  pictures 
made  by  members  of  the  Round  Robin  Guild.  Much 
interest  was  displayed  bj'  the  art  lovers  and  photog- 
raphers of  the  city  in  this  interesting  collection.  The 
membership  of  the  club  is  enthusiastic,  and  arranj^e^ 
ments  are  being  made  to  have  a  members'  exhibition  in 
the  late  winter  or  early  spring. 

♦  ♦    41 

We  are  informed  that  a  new  club,  called  the  Columbus 
Photo-Pictorialists,  has  been  formed  to  succeed  the 
Columbus  Camera  Club.  Club  rooms  have  been  opcnecl 
with  an  equipment  equal  to  any  in  the  country,  and  the 
address  of  the  club  is  Rooms  225-7-8  Hayden-CUnton 
Bank  Building,  20  East  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  officers  for  the  current  year  are  as  follows:  A.  L. 
Kidd,  president,  Adolph  Keller,  vice-president,  C.  L. 
McKibbem,  secretary,  W.  C.  Dunn,  treasurer. 

41    41    41 

The  Russian  Photographic  Society  of  Moscow  is 
arranging  an  International  Photographic  Exhibition 
to  be  held  in  that  city  during  March  and  April,  iqii. 
During  the  course  of  the  exhibition  there  will  be  held 
the  Third  Russian  Congress  of  Photography,  which  is 
expected  to  bring  numerous  workers  to  the  city.  As 
charges  will  be  made  for  hanging  pictures,  amounting 
to  over  $1  for  a  single  print,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  many  Americans  will  participate,  but  full  rules 
may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Exhibition  Committee, 
Russian  Photographic  Society,  Moscow,  Russia.  All 
entries  must  be  made  before  December  i,  19 10. 

♦  ♦    41 

Prizes  awarded  at  the  International  Photographic 
Exhibition  at  Budapest,  igio. 

State  Diplomas:  J.  Craig  Annan,  Glasgow;  F.  J. 
Mortimer,  London;  J.  Dudley  Johnston,  London; 
Alexander  Keighley,  London;  E.  O.  Hopp^,  London; 
F.  Austin  Lidbury,  Niagara  Falls;  Aug.  Thibaudeau, 
Niagara  Falls;  Rudolf  Diihrkoop,  Berlin;  Lehr-  und 
Versuchanstalt  fiir  Photographie,  etc.,  Miinchen;  Frank 
Eugene  Smith,  Miinchen;  Schlosser  &  Wenisch,  Prag; 
Leonard  Misonne,  Gilly;  Sergius  Lobowikoff,  Wjatka; 
Rudolf  Balogh,  Budapest;  Emil  Rosenberg,  Budapest; 
Gyorgy  Haranghy,  Debreczen. 

Gold  medals:  Frank  H.  Read,  London;  J.  C.  War- 
burg, London;  W.  H.  Porterfield,  Buffalo;  Robert 
Montgomer}',  Brooklyn;  W.  E.  Bertling,  Buffalo; 
Nikola  Perscheid,  Berlin;  Otto  Scharf,  Crefeld;  Hugo 
Erfurth,  Dresden;  Emil  Lichtenberg,  Osnabriick;  Otto 
Erhardt,  Coswig;  Alfred  Erdmann,  Miinchen;  Karl 
Prokop,  Wien;  Dr.  Theodor  Mayer,  Wien;  Dr.  Feri 
Angerer,  Wien;  Gustav  Mauthner,  Wien;  Dr.  Hein- 
rich  Bachmann,  Graz;  Therese  Zuckerkandl,  Prag; 
Russi  Aragio,  Triest;  Ernst  Blazek,  Prag;  Robert 
Demachy,  Paris;  Jean  Seiberth,  Basel;  B.  Zweers, 
Haarlem;  C.  Frederiksen,  Kopenhdj;a;  Nikola  Petrow, 
Kiew;    Imre    Belhdzv.    Budapest;    Erzsi    Gaiduschek, 


Budapest;  Olga  iAiH,  Budapest;  AladAr  Szikely,  Buda- 
pest; Hug6  Weisz,  Arad. 

Silver  medals:  Mrs,  G.  A.  Barton,  London;  Henry 
Bergcr,  Jr.,  Portland;  Elias  Goldensky,  Philadelphia; 
Wm.  Shewell  Ellis,  Philadelphia;  R.  L.  Sleeth,  Witkins- 
burg;  F,  Schensky,  Helgoland;  Stephanie  Ludwig, 
MOnchen;  S.  Jaff^,  Posen;  Wanda  Debschitz-Kunow- 
ski,  Berlin;  Aura  Hertwig,  Charlottenburg;  Grete  Back, 
Dresden;  Albert  Mayer,  Miinchen;  J.  W.  van  der 
Heide,  Miinchen;  Friedrich  Oil,  MUnchen;  Gusiav 
Leinenweber,  MUnchen;  Baronin  W.  von  Riederei; 
Max  May,  Hamburg;  Rudolf  Gross,  Wien;  Nikolaus 
Schindler,  Wien;  Dr.  Adolf  Gtaettner,  Wien;  Ludwig 
David,  Wien;  Dr.  Adolf  Ledenig,  Graz;  Dr.  Lodovico 
Diem,  Triest;  Alfred  Bayer,  Wien;  C.  Puyo,  Paris; 
A.  Joffret,  Marseille;  H.  Staehlin,  St.  Gallen;  Emil 
Suter,  Basel;  Phil.  Si  Ernst  Linck,  Zurich;  Anlhony 
Van  Dijk,  Amsterdam;  D,  de  Jonge,  Amsterdam; 
G.  Middendorp,  Hilrersum;  G.  Th.  SCren^en,  Kopen- 
hagen;  Th.  Larsen,  Tunsberg;  A.  W.  Rahmn,  Malmij; 
Wladimir  Schochin,  Helsingfors;  Zoltin  Kiss,  Szom- 
bathely;  Alad^  Mokry,  Budapest;  Jaques  Faix,  Arad; 
Marton  Matuschik,  Arad;  Bohus  LiszltS  Bix6,  Buda- 
pest; Njndor  Hegedijs,  Budapest;  C.  Guido  Horvdth, 
Budapest;  Odon  Heidelberg.  Budapest;  D^nes  Ede 
Ronai,  Eger;  A.  Pil  Veres,  Budapest;  Lipiil  Worniticr, 
Budapest. 

Prizes  oBeted  by  the  Archduke  Joseph;  Jfizsef 
Picsi,  Budapest-Miinchen;  F.  J.  Mortimer,  London. 

Prizes  offered  by  the  Ministry  of  .\griculture;  W.  E. 
Berth ng,  Buffalo. 


Prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Lippich  Elek  KorongH; 
Zoltdn  Riviiz,  Budapest. 

Prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Miklds  Zsolnay:  Erwm  Kan- 
kowsky,  Budapest. 

Prizes  offered  by  Mr.  \'iklor  Hoffmann:  Arthur 
Grabovszky,  Budapest. 


The  ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Camera  Club  was  held  from  May  9  to  16,  1910.  The 
judging  as  usual  was  done  by  SadakichiHartmann.who 
awarded  certificates  as  follows;  "Summer  Landscape," 
W.  H.  Evans;  "Rainy  Day,"  S,  H.  Gilbert;  "Cripple 
Creek,"  O.  C.  Hiilard;  "Dusk"  and  "Woman  with  a 
Hoe,"  R.  S.  KauBman;  "A  Foggy  December  Day," 
Adam  Kraft;  "Faithful,"  R.  L.  Litch;  "Indian  Sum- 
mer," George  W.  Leach,  Jr.;  "Snow  Shadows"  and 
"Snow  and  Misl,"  L.  T.  Mead;  "Portrait  ot  Miss  S.," 
Louis  Mendel.  We  have  had  half-tones  made  of  some 
of  the  exhibited  prints,  and  hope  to  reproduce  them  in 


At  the  United  Provinces  E.^hibition,  lo  be  held  in 
Allahabad,  India,  from  December  i,  1910,  to  February 
28,  1911,  there  will  be  a  special  building  devoted  to 
photography,  but  open  only  to  pictures  taken  in  India 
or  Burma.  Full  particulars  may  be  had  from  Prank 
Luker,  honorary  secretary,  Photographic  Salon, 
United  Provinces  Exhibition,  Drummond  Road, 
Allahabad,  India. 


With    Othes    Pbotocbaphebs.       By    Ryland    W. 
Phillips.     Published  by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1910.    Price,  $2.50. 
"Ry"  Phillips'  book  has  been  announced  10  the  public 
tor  some  time.    Its  maker  has  been  for  years  collecting 
the  raaterial  here  used,  and  has  given  lantern  slide 
lectures  embodying  this  material,  at  various  times  and 
places.     In  consequence  the  entire  photographic  pro- 
fession has  been  anxiously  awaiting  the  publication  of 


Their  patience  is  well  rewarded. 
We  do  not  know  ot  any  book  yet  published  which  will 
be  of  so  much  practical.  evcr)-day  value  lo  the  profes- 
sional photographer,  and,  for  that  matter,  to  the  amateur 
who  wishes  lo  make  portrails,  as  this.  Mr.  Phillips' 
idea]  has  been,  in  the  case  of  each  photographer,  (o 
get  a  photograph  of  the  studio  while  the  sitter  was 
posed,  showing  the  camera,  the  sitter,  the  skylight,  the 
background,  the  screens  and  reflectors,  in  shorl,  the 
whole  material  of  picture  making:  a  print  from  the  un- 
touched negative  showing  its  faults  of  gradation,  its 
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rendition  of  freckles,  of  physical  defects,  etc.;  and  finally 
a  worked  up  and  mounted  print,  such  as  the  photog- 
rapher delivers  to  his  customer.  This  ideal  has  not 
been  attained  indeed  in  every  case,  but  for  the  majority 
of  the  workers,  such  is  the  presentation  of  the  material. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  presentation  of  the  work 
of  twenty-five  of  the  foremost  photographers  of  the 
United  States  is  full  of  possibilities  for  every  photog- 
rapher. He  is  sure  to  get  ideas  from  every  page  of  this 
book,  which  will  teach  him  how  to  handle  awkward 
lights,  how  to  make  the  best  of  difficult  sitters,  how  to 
present  his  prints  to  get  the  most  artistic  result  and  the 
highest  price.  The  illustrations  are  well  chosen.  In 
almost  every  case  the  finished  print  is  one  which  would 
receive  high  honor  in  an  exhibition,  and  the  illustration 
of  the  different  phases  of  such  pictures  is  doubly  inter- 
esting. It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  single  out  any  particular 
print  for  mention.  They  are  all  good,  and  well  worth 
careful  study.  The  professional  photographer  who  does 
not  acquire  this  book  is  not  alive  to  his  opportunities. 

41    *    * 

We  have  received  from  Burroughs,  Wellcome  & 
Company  a  number  of  interesting  books  published  in 
French  for  distribution  at  the  Universal  Exposition  at 
Brussels  this  year.  They  include  a  descriptive  catalogue 
of  scientific  materials  shown  by  them,  and  descriptions 
of  the  Wellcome  Research  Laboratories  of  Chemistry 
and  Physiology.  In  addition  is  an  excellent  little  booklet 
*'  How  to  attain  Perfection  in  Photography,"  translated 
from  a  similar  one  in  English.  We  assume  that  the 
readers  who  are  particularly  interested  in  any  of  these 
booklets  can  obtain  copies  of  them  by  addressing  the 
London  office  of  Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Company, 
Snow  Hill  Buildings,  London,  E.  C,  England. 

♦     41     ♦ 

In  Lotus-Land  Japan.  By  Herbert  G.  Ponting, 
F.  R.  G.  S.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New 
York,  1910.    Price,  $6.00  net. 

When  a  traveler  has  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  it  may  safely 
be  assumed  that  he  has  seen  many  strange  sights,  and 
can  write  out  of  the  fulness  of  experience.  Such  a  man 
is  Mr.  Ponting.  For  years  he  has  been  globe  trotter, 
war  correspondent,  photographer.  He  has  traveled  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  with  his  camera,  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  nowhere  has  he  found  more  beautiful 
subjects  to  photograph  than  in  quaint  Japan.  He  does 
not  claim  to  be  a  writer,  but  he  is,  it  seems  to  us,  too 
modest.  The  book  is  well  written,  because  the  author 
is  enthusiastic  about  what  he  has  to  describe.  It  is,  to 
be  sure,  written  more  or  less  about  the  pictures,  but  the 
pictures  are  well  worthy  of  it.  There  are  eight  of  them 
in  color,  and  ninety-six  in  monochrome,  and  rarely 
have  we  seen  a  book  illustrated  better  than  this  one. 
The  frontispiece  is  one  of  the  most  charming  pieces  of 
hand-colored  photography  that  has  ever  come  beneath 
our  notice.    It  depicts  three  Japanese  maids  seated  on  a 
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platform  above  a  pool,  under  a  glorious  canopy  of 
wistaria.    It  is  perfectly  composed,  and  magnificently 
and  delicately  colored.    Not  all  of  the  colored  illustra- 
tions are  up  to  the  level  of  this,  and  on  the  whole  we 
believe  that  it  is  well  that  the  majority  of  the  pictures 
are  in  monochrome.    They  do  not  need  the  adventitious 
aid  of  color  to  fully  convey  the  impression  of  beauty 
which  the  author  has  desired  to  give.    They  depict  all 
phases  of  life  in  Japan,  the  arts  and  industries  of  the 
people,  the  life  of  the  home  and  of  the  street,  and  most 
often  and  most  interesting,  the  landscape  glories,  natural 
and  artificial,  of  fan:  Japan.    Especially  does  the  author 
love  Fuji-Yama,  or  Fuji-San  as  he  by  preference  calls 
it.     He  shows  it  in  all  manners,  very  near  and  very 
far,  mirrored  in  quiet  waters,  veiled  with  mist,  glimpsed 
through  rugged  pines,  buried  in  the  approaching  storm. 
He  describes  an  ascent  of  its  tremendous  snows,  a  labor 
of  no  little  difficulty,  especially  to  one  burdened  with 
a  heavy  photographic  outfit.    He  climbed  the  mountain 
in  a  storm  and  spent  four  days  upon  the  summit,  and 
his  description  of  the  experience  is  well  worth  reading. 
A  very  interesting  chapter  is  that  on  Japanese  women, 
in  which  he  corrects  many  popular  misapprehensions  in 
regard  to   Japanese  women,    especially    the   geishas, 
whom  he  desires  to  free  from  the  evil  repute  in  which 
foreigners  often  hold  them.     Another  interesting  de- 
scription is  that  of  his  photographing  the  crater  of  the 
volcano  Aso-San.    While  upon  the  summit  of  this  motm- 
tain,  he  had  the  fortune,  good  or  bad  as  one  may  decide, 
to  be  present  at  an  eruption.  It  is  not  every  photographer 
who  can  boast  of  having  stood  upon  the  brink  of  a  crater, 
and  waited  for  the  stones,  which  had  just  been  thrown 
up,  to  come  down,  wondering  through  which  part  of  his 
anatomy  they  might  pass.    By  good  fortune  the  main 
force  of  the  explosion  was  in  another  direction,  so  that 
he  and  his  party  escaped  death  from  the  falling  stones, 
only  to  be  almost  suffocated  by  the  sulphurous  smoke. 
The  ruling  passion,  however,  is  notoriously  strong  even 
in  death.    Mr.  Ponting,  unwilling  to  lose  the  chance  of 
obtaining  photographs  of  the  beautiful  smoke  effects, 
pursued  at  the  top  of  his  speed  his  fleeing  coolies,  relieved 
them  of  his  cameras,  and  proceeded  to  photograph  the 
eruption.    The  result  is  reproduced,  and  it  is  certainly 
a  most  remarkable  picture.     We  might  continue  to 
select  incidents  from  the  book  ad  infinitum^  but  we 
prefer  to  advise  our  readers  to  purchase  it  and  obtain 
from  it  the  pleasure  which  we  have  had. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

With  the  Camera.  —  Notes  from  the  Illinob 
College  of  Photography,  and  the  Bissell  College  of 
Photo-engraving,  Effingham,  111.  Mr.  Thomas 
Henning,  student  of  1902,  has  just  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Iowa  State  Photographers*  Association. 
Mr.  Russell  Hamilton,  of  Toronto,  student  of  1906, 
spent  a  couple  of  weeks  in  Effingham  last  month  visiting 
the  college  and  friends  in  this  city.  Mr.  Bissell  has 
just  returned  from  the  thirteenth  annual  convention 


of  the  International   PhoW-engravera'  Association,  at 
Buffalo,  where  he  gave  a  talk. 

Graduates  for  July  were  Miss  Helena  Eddy,  Mr. 
R.  L.  Goer,  Mr.  P.  W.  Rumsey,  and  Miss  Ethel  Rum- 
sey.  The  College  Camera  Club  held  its  monthly  salon 
and  reception  on  the  i3d  at  their  club  rooms.  It  was  an 
enjoyable  social  aSair  and  first  and  third  prizes  were 
awarded  to  Miss  Maude  Van  Borssum  and  second 
prize  to  Miss  Gladys  Scott. 

We  are  advised  by  (he  Wollensak  Optical  Company, 
that  as  a  result  of  their  very  eSeclive  display  at  the 
Milwaukee  Convention  they  have  had  a  steady  stream 
of  orders  for  Vitai  lenses  from  professionals  attending 
the  convention,  who  were  greatly  impressed  with  the 
high  qualities  of  this  American  lens. 


We  reproduce  herewith  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Herbert  G. 
Ponting,  F.  R.  0.  S,,  Official  Photographer  to  the 
British  Antarctic  Expedition,  1910,  from  a  photograph 
taken  in  the  hold  of  Captain  Scott's  ship  (he  "Terra 
Nova"  on  the  day  she  left  London  (June  i).  This 
pliotograph  was  developed  with  "Tabloid  Rytol,"  the 
developer  upon  which  Mr.  Ponting  has  decided  lorcly 
entirely  for  all  his  work. 

Burroughs,  Wellcome  &:  Co.  have  supplied  all  the 
photographic  chemicals  for  this  expedition,  as  (hey  did 
for  Sir  E.  Shackleton's. 

The  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
has  just  published  a  booklet  entitled  "  Isochromatic 
Landscape  Photography."  This  not  only  sets  forth  the 
qualities  and   uses  of   isochromatic   plates  and   color 


filters,  but  embodies  in  a  series  of  questions  and  answers 
the  points  on  which  titousanda  of  pliotographers  have 
asked  informatbn  m  the  last  few  years.  A  perusal  a( 
this  booklet,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  out  readers  on 
request,  will  certainly  give  them  much  information,  and 
resolve  many  doubts  on  color-sensitive  plates. 

In  the  little  town  of  Suessen,  Wuertemberg,  Ger- 
many, on  July  3$,  1S30,  was  born  one  who  has  done 
most  to  make  Rochester  famous  throughout  the  world 
as  the  manufacturing  center  of  optical  instruments, 
and  one,  also,  who  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  wisest  and  most  benevolent  emgdoyen  in  the 
country.  That  man  was  John  Jacob  Bausch,  and 
he  has  jus(  celebrated  the  eightieth  uiniversary  of 
his  birthday  in  a  characteristic  manner  by  contributing 
Sio,ooo  (o  the  fund  e3(ab]ished  by  the  late  Henry 
Bausch  for  the  aid  aitd  relief  of  such  employees  and 
their  families  as  may  be  in  need,  and  by  granting  a 
holiday  to  all  of  the  workmen  with  full  pay. 

Mr.  Bausch  is  known  in  buMness  and  scientific 
circles  throughout  this  country  and  Europe  as  the 
founder  and  the  head  of  the  famous  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Company,  end  in  having  rendered  a  great 
service  to  all  persons  suffering  from  defective  vision, 
especially  in  America,  in  first  bringing  lenses  for  the 
eye  to  perfection.  Besides  having  benefi(ed  science 
to  no  small  extent  by  developing  to  a  point  of  accuracy 
and  being  the  pioneer  manufacturer  of  magnifying 
glasses  in  commercial  quantilies  that  made  their  ex- 
tended use  in  schools  practicable,  his  half  a  century 
of  tireless  and  intelligent  efforts  in  bringing  to  a  high 
state  of  effectiveness  (be  means  by  which  millions 
of  persons  with  poor  eyes  can  overcome  this  serious 
handicap  in  life  has  caused  him  to  be  regarded  aa  a 
public  benefactor. 

Despite  his  four  score  yeara  of  unusijally  active  life, 
Mr.  Bausch  is  stiU  in  excellent  health.  He  is  at  his 
office  almost  every  day  and  takes  a  lively  interest  in 
all  of  the  phases  of  the  enormous  business  and  progress 
of  his  company,  although  his  chief  concern  is  still  (he 
depar(ment  of  spectacle  lenses,  magnifiers  and  readers, 
tor  in  the  former  he  achieved  his  first  success. 

His  counsel  Is  still  sought  by  his  younger  business 
associates,  and  he  is  a  regular  attendant  at  all  buMness 
meetings  of  the  company.  Early  and  late  he  is  to  be 
found  at  the  factory,  which  stands  as  a  monument  to 
his  industry  and  energy. 

Mr.  Bausch  was  waited  on  in  his  home,  on  the 
morning  of  July  25,  by  a  delqpition  of  the  1900  em- 
ployees, consisting  of  W.  D.  Wishart,  chairman,  G.  E. 
Flad,  F.  Herbat,  J.  Dentinger,  J.  L.  Kirchmaier, 
J.  Hammele,  P.  Lemke,  W.  Allen,  William  Marth, 
E.  Hilgenreiner.  Mr.  William  Marth  as  spokesman 
presented  to  him  a  solid  silver  humidor,  18  Inches 
long  and  11  inches  high,  made  by  Gorham,  a  fac- 
simile in  miniature  of  the  factory  in  1865.  It  was  a 
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simple,  one-story  structure,  rectangular  in  shape,  with 
a  gable  roof  and  two  chimneys.  This  lent  itself  admir- 
ably to  the  purpose  of  reproduction.  The  roof  forms 
the  covtr  of  the  humidor,  one  chimney  serves  as  a 
cigar  cutter  and  the  other  as  a  lighter.  Over  one  of 
the  two  doors  is  the  sign  "Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical 
Institute,"  as  the  company  at  that  time  called  itself. 

The  inside  of  the  cover  bears  a  representation  of 
the  present  plant  and  the  following  inscription:  — 

"Presented  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Bausch 

BY  THE  Employees  of  the 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

TO  commemorate 

The   Eightieth   Anniversary  of  His"  Birth 

Jlxy  25ih,  1910.*' 

Mr.  Bausch  responded  feelingly,  recalling  incidents 
connected  with  the  little  old  building  and  the  early 
days  of  his  career. 

By  his  benefactions  and  his  considerate  treatment 
of  his  employees,  Mr.  Bausch  has  always  enjoyed  the 
roost  cordial  and  mutually  helpful  relations  with  them. 


On  the  anniversaries  of  both  his  sixty-fifth  and  seventy- 
fifth  birthdays  he  gave  to  each  employee  a  week's 
extra  pay  in  appreciation  of  their  loyalty,  and  on  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  company 
he  celebrated  it  by  reducing  the  number  of  hours  of 
a  day's  work  in  the  shops  of  the  company  from  10 
to  Q,  continuing  wages  at  the  same  figures.  He  is 
also  a  large  contributor  to  a  fund  which  is  maintained 
by  the  Bausch  and  Lomb  families  connected  with 
the  plant  for  taking  care  of  employees  in  need  in 
special  cases  that  do  not  come  within  the  constitutional 
rights  and  duties  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Association, 
which  is  maintained  by  the  company  and  the  employees. 
Moreover,  he  and  Captain  Lomb  privately  and  the 
company  established  in  igoo  a  fund  to  assist  in  pro- 
\iding  a  comfortable  future  for  employees  who  have 
been  in  the  service  of  the  company  many  years.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  pension  fund. 

Mr.  Bausch  has  Ixren  president  of  Mechanics  Savings 
Bank  for  several  years,  and  has  long  been  its  oldest 
director.  He  also  belongs  to  numerous  organizations 
for  the  promotion  of  public  welfare  in  various  directions. 


ta€lti  ^  F.  C.  BfMh.  Copies  «/  amy  of  thtu  pcUmU  may  ht 
•btawui  a  10  imJs  each  jrom  Mmmm  cr  C*.,  PaienS  SdicU^s, 
361  Broadway,  A'nr  Y^fk  City. 


AfHit,  1910. 
959.879.      ATTACHMENT    FOR    LENSES. 
WnauMs,  Girtha^,  Mo. 


Fkank    U. 
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It  ctm*i*4%  of  bind  cljint*<l  an  uikI  the  lenA  lube.  ProKttint 
fn<n  the  hand  ovtivard  «it  thrrr  h«>nni«iAJ  gntdt  rudm  to  wptx  rt 
ao  adJu^taMe  lent.  In  thi«  raw  h  it  a  rradint  glaM  lm«  ^hinftinn 
the  handle  Mi>».  Thi«  lena  act*  as  a  Ht«[«rirr  of  (hr  ra>«  of 
lifht  fotning  frt<m  the  (itijrtt  to  be  ph<H(tfcra(i^.rd,  rarvinf  the 
frxua  in  the  camera  to  suit  act  dfvrt-d  ufe  t4  the  image  «ante<i. 
In  cnhrgini   fn  m  a  nrgjtivr  located   to  ibe  back  <>f  the  camera 


it  changes  the  length  of  the  fccua  to  suit  the  site  of  the  ima;r  <'n 
the  enlarging  board  (f  easel. 

ymw  2H,  1910. 

962.7SS,  PH<>TOGR.\PHlC  EMUI^ION.  Yo«k  SciniA»Ti, 
Hano\er,  Germany. 

The  patrot  nrlatrn  to  a  phct^phate  of  ul\er  emuUioo  and  is  de> 
acribed  in  the  cUims  as  lollow^t:  — 

1.  A  phiHiigraphic  emuNicm  formed  by  the  mixture,  with  a 
ciJloidal  substance  an-J  Mhcr  nitrate,  of  a  quantit>  of  alkaline 
phu^ftfaate  in  cimMderaUe  etievi  of  that  rcquirrd  to  dettirap(i«  thr 
whole  of  the  Mi%eT  nitrate,  «ith  an  oauiuing  agrnt  and  a  i^uti4tance 
acting  a«  a  »cJveni  for  the  phosphate  withimt  de<(>mpo«4ng  the  ume. 

2.  A  phii(4igTaphic  emui^iua  formed  b>  the  mixture.  «ith  a 
cUli'Hiol  MilM^Die  and  uiver  nitratr.  uf  a  qujnttt)  uf  ailLilioe 
phosphate  ai<pruximalHy  dtrtjWe  that  requirrd  for  the  de<t>mpo*i- 
tioQ  (if  the  «bc4e  of  the  u]\er  nitrate.  *ith  an  oxtdmng  agent 
and  a  ^utM^me  acting  as  a  H4\mt  for  the  (>hm()hatc  vtihcHit  de- 
ii)m(KAiag  the  «Ame. 

3.  A  (ihtit'tgraphic  emul«4(n  fcirmetj  by  the  mixture,  with  a 
ndliH'laJ  •utManie  and  ttl^rr  mtr^te.  of  a  quxntity  of  di<«idiu]n 
phf»*i>hate  ai-fe^iximalHv  iJiKiJiie  that  rrquin^l  fur  the  i$e<omiKii«tio« 
uf  the  «h  Je  <if  the  *il\rr  nitrate.  *ith  iht'TJle  (if  (niCihtium  and 
citni  aod.  «hcrrb>  an  rmuJM'O  u  prxnlmrti  having  as  one  of  tts 
pnn(t[«l  ciAunuent*  a  (ibi'«ih«>-iiirjte  (i>mp(iuni1. 
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forward  end,  towards  the  lens,  a  fork-shaped  reitjca]  support  on 
which  ii  a  vertically  didablc  vignening  screen.  The  screen  may  be 
adjusted  nearer  lo  the  liodi  of  the  camera,  as  shown  by  Ihe  dolled 
lines,  or  closer  10  Ihe  lens  and  leilically  on  the  fork  portion,  lo  cut 
oS  or  include  maie  of  Ihe  figure  on  the  screen  by  reaching  the  hand 
through  the  rear  opening  of  the  mmeta  and  sliding  the  screen  up- 
ward or  downward  to  suit  Ihe  object  to  be  [Jiotographed. 

984.318.  AUTOMATIC       SHUTTER-CONTROLLING 

MECHANISM  FOR  CAMERAS.    Snrainnnj  Roisiiw,  CWc»go, 


The 


imfdicaied  to  be  fully  desc 


objective,  the  upper  slide  frame  la  shown  in  horiajntal  position  with 
the  perforated  interposing  screen  out  of  the  way.  which  allows  Ihe 
slide  in  the  vertical  frame  to  be  projected  on  the  acme.  During 
Ibis  time  the  slide  in  Ihe  upper  horiioDtal  frame  is  removed  and  a 
new  slide  is  put  in.  The  lower  view  shows  the  way  Ihe  slides  change 
places  and  bow  the  perforated  soeen  in  fronl  of  Ihe  light  produces 
a  dissolving  effect.  One  lanteni  slide  frame  is  hinged  al  the  botlum 
of  Ihe  hied  frame  and  the  other  slide  earner  is  hinged  al  the  lop; 
as  the  letter  swings  donn  from  a  hotiaoolal  to  a  vertical  posilioo. 
the  slide  frame  hinged  at  ihe  bottom  drops  down  till  it  lies  flat,  while 
the  light  diffuser  also  is  below  Ihe  line  of  light  projeclion.  While 
Ihe  hiwer  carrier  is  bl  this  positioa  Ihe  [nvious  slide  is  withdrawn 
andanewoiieinaettedlobcelhiblled.   The  slide  holders  or  carriers 
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well  as  the  perionieil  licbt  d 


leotOi 


of  chaDging  sJidcB  with 


SM.asi.    TRIPOD.    John  D.  Bovd,  Pliubur),  Tciu. 

llic  purpose  of  the  jnvenlion  b  to  make  a  tripod  in  the  ionn  ol  a 
cue  that  can  be  ruily  caiTuil  abnul.  Over  the  bead  of  the  tripod 
B  an  oval-afaaped  hinged  cap,  bavLog  a  rrfaa  in  tbc  center  to 
accommodale  the  pnijectintf  Iripod  Kiew.  The  head  itself  may 
be  adjustpd  «ntt»Ily  on  the  iripod  shaft  by  other  aciew"  to 
allow  (he  tripod  screw  to  project  more  or  ku  above  the  Iripod 
head,  for  heavy  or  light  cuneias.  The  lower  legs  of  the  tripod 
slide  upwaH.i  withb  the  upper  pnrtion  of  the  Itgi  and  are 
■hen  coveml  with  a  melnl  cap  g|  the  bottom,  having  m  iln  upper 
periphery  a  bayonet-shaped  aperture  ro  lock  over  the  Hhafts  of 
the  Iripod  ad]u4(iii0  ^rews.  Thit  cap  is  put  in  the  pocket  when 
the  Iripod  legs  are  Extended. 

July  It.  1910. 

994,718.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING  DEVICE.  Solomon 
D.  Bit 


«,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


7  — 

"  imi 

"pJd?-" 

IL                :^i 

beyond  lb 

e  frame,  f 

whidima 

beconnec 

ed  to  a  fbot  pedaf.  The  inner  end  of  Ihe  lever 

mg  rod,  pivoted  at  its  lower  end  lo  a  venically 

ter.hcldd 

r  downward  raises  the  shulter  to  any  desiied  height  for 

eiposing. 

he  other  side  of  the  main  frame,  inarectangu. 

larpockel 

and  damped  against  the  frame  adjoining  the  shutter  by 

two  Ibt  springs,  is  Ih 

regular  printing  frame  holding  the  negative. 

The  back 

is  hinged  at  the  bottom  so  it  may  he  thrown 

outward:  i 

is  held  lot 

ed  by  two  spring  Miches.    The  back  has  an 

D  which  also  is  hinged  and  opens  outward. 

uckfrume 

secures  (he  negative  in  the  frame,  the  analJer 

opening  \i 

[or  Ihe  ins 

1IOO  of  diflerent  mats  over  the  negaUve  and 

the  shat 

f  sensitii-e 

paper.    The  inner  back  is  turned  down,  as 

«  iUoslrai 

ion;  the  fresh  sheet  of  paper  is  inserted,  the 

back  is  closed,  and  Ih 

eiposure  niade  by  pulling  down  on  the  lever 

chain.    A 

dmps,  a  lug  on  i[9  lower  end  strikes  a  bell 

crank  !eve 

,  which  re 

eases  the  frame  back  and  the  hinged  spring 

causes  Ihe 

sane  to  fly 

utward,    A  special  finger  on  (he  back  carries 

with  i(  the  exposed  shee(  so  (har  it  is  easil;;  removed, 

/«fy  2B.  IB  10. 
MS.389.    CAMERA  SHllTTER  AND  MEAN'S  F' 
ATING  THE  SAME.    Lucioi's  C.  Knee,  Philadelph 


1 

T 

i 

The  shutter  is  of  (he  open  and  shut  kind,  intended  lor  smdio 
cameras,  and  is  notseZcss  in  operation  and  quite  simple  in  consEruc- 
lion.  Two  hinged  flap  leaves,  having  a  ciank  lever  altacbed  to  one 
end  of  Iheir  axes  connected  reipedively  by  links  Lo  Ihe  ends  of  a 
central  pivoted  rotating  lever,  are  both  opened  outward  when  the 


in  the  re 


direction.  This  opeiallng  lever  is  actuated  by  a  p 
and  the  usual  bulb  and  tube  connection.  Pressure  on  (he  bulb  opens 
Ihe  shulter  flaps  or  leaves  and  a  spiral  spring  connecting  the  ends 
of  the  shutter  axes  oppas(e  the  actuating  ennki  tiuickly  doses  the 
Sutler  daps  when  pressure  on  (he  bulb  b  released.  PrDieding 
outward  at  an  angle  from  the  base  of  the  shutter  are  (wo  s(a(ionarT 
arms  or  guides  lined  with  (dl  to  limit  the  opening  movement  of  Ibe 
shu(ter  flaps.  The  latter  are  also  lined  with  fell  or  sofi  raaleiial 
which  prevents  them  "^"'f'wg  noise  during  (he  operation  of  opening 
and  closing. 


9flt,51fl.    CAMERA.    Edwar 


ALL.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


a   pivoted  DpeJaling 


angulat'shaped,  thin. 


ang  mirror  of  a 

plate,  for 

usual  cun 

iin  shutter  fust 

an  opaque 

on  the  ho 

rizontal  ground 

lies  up  to 

^ease  (he  fool 

itum  unden 

iea(h  the  mirror 

.angular  dotted  line  shov 
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=^  THE  EXHIBITION  OF   THE  ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF 

,^,  GREAT  BRITAIN 

f^  H.    SNOWDEN    WARD,     F.  R.  P.  S, 

'^J*^-  (Ediioiof  Plbili>frsiui>;At  fear) 

9  HIS  year's  exhibition,  the  fifty-fifth  in  unbroken  succession,  is  rather  a  momentous 

[  one  for  the  "parent"  society.    The  magnificent  series  of  halls  in  Regent  Street,  wherein 

9  its  pictures  have  been  displayed  for  many  seasons,  has  been  converted  into  a  high-class 

J  restaurant,  —  for  fine  feeding  is  more  profitable  than  fine  art,  and  the  Royal  photo- 

\  graphic  Society,  in  common  with  the  other  exhibiting  societies  that  had  used  The  New 

9  Gallery,  was  forced  to  look  for  another  home.     Fortunately  (for  it  is  very  difficult  to 

obtain  a  good  art  gallery  in  London)  the  Linked  Ring  had  decided  not  to  hold  a  salon  this  year, 

so  that  the  Pall  Mall  Gallery  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colors  became  available, 

and  the  Royalists  went  back  to  those  old  premises  into  which  they  were  followed  by  the  Salon  several 

years  ago,  when  they  left  them  for  the  more  spacious  halls  of  Regent  Street.    Unfortunately,  it  was 

not  possible  to  secure  the  rooms  on  the  old  dates,  and  the  society  perforce  contented  itself  with  an 

exhibition  in  late  August  and  early  September,  the  deadest  part  of  the  London  season,  when  every 

one  who  is  anybody  is  away  to  the  moors  and  the  nobodies  are  down  at  the  seaside.    The  smaller 

rooms  made  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  Trade  section  and  the  Professional  section,  —  two  sources 

of  material  income,  —  with  the  result  that  the  financial  outlook  is  very  uncertain. 

Of  course,  we  have  no  concern  with  the  finances.  The  pictures,  in  their  old-time  surroundings, 
suggest  retrospect  and  comparison,  and  at  first  sight  one  is  struck  with  a  sense  of  strange  familiarity. 
The  close  framing,  in  heavy,  dark  moldings,  without  any  mounts,  is  all  gone,  and  we  are  back 
again  in  the  realm  of  the  broad  white  boards,  —  almost  as  it  was  in  the  years  before  the  Royal 
moved  away.  On  closer  examination  there  are  differences.  We  have  no  longer  the  Oxford  line  and 
the  India  tint  that  did  so  much  to  kill  the  pictures  mounted  upon  them,  and  to  reduce  the  general 
appearance  of  the  room  to  an  irritating  uniformity.  And,  thank  heaven!  we  no  longer  have  the  fancy 
moldings,  and  the  gilt  slips  which  conspired  to  overpower  such  prints  as  did  not  succumb  to  the 
mounts.  At  the  same  time,  one  cannot  give  unstinted  praise  —  not  by  any  means  —  to  the  mounting 
of  to-day. 

So  much  study  has  been  given  to  the  surrounding  of  the  print,  Holland  Day  demonstrated  SO 
ably,  Evans  has  written  and  explained  so  fully,  that  we  ought  to  have  better  results  than  are  here 
apparent.  Many  of  the  surroundings  are  crude  and  harsh  in  their  contrasts,  overpowering  the  print 
when  seen  at  close  range,  and  forming  strident  irritating  notes  when  seen  from  a  distance.  If  this 
is  the  best  our  exhibitors  can  do,  all  the  lessons  must  be  given  over  again.  Here  and  there  we  find 
the  quiet  grays  or  the  carefully  studied  multiple  setting,  and  there  are  many  examples  of  neat, 
close  framing,  but  there  are  too  many  hard,  bald  contrasts,  and  the  principal  group  of  them  is 
arranged  to  face  the  entrance. 
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SUNSHINE  FURLEY  IXWIS,  LONDON 

Royal  Photographic  SccUly  of  Crtai  Britain  Exhibition 

In  the  old  days,  when  landscapKs  had  blank  slcies  and  often  great  patches  of  hard,  almost  white 
foreground,  there  was  possibly  some  excuse  for  a  while  or  light  cream  mount,  to  attempt  to  over- 
power the  great  white  patches,  and  to  give  the  spectator  a  chance  of  seeing  the  delicate  passages  of 
a  middle  distance,  or  the  modeling  of  a  cheek  and  neck  in  a  portrait.  But  now,  when  most  of  the 
work  is  in  a  low  key,  there  is  no  need  to  combat  the  little  patch  of  light  that  finds  a  place  here  and 
there  and  that  is,  or  should  be,  connected  with  the  emphasis  of  the  picture. 

So  much  for  a  first  impression.  On  a  closer  scrutiny  one  finds  that  the  striking  note  of  the  year's 
work  is  a  return  to  pure  photography.  Much  of  the  half-educated  "faking"  that  we  received  with 
too  much  wonder  and  too  little  criticism  a  few  years  ago  is  no  longer  good  enough.  The  proportion 
of  gums,  oils,  and  bromoils  is  no  longer  increasing,  for  out  of  two  hundred  and  eleven  exhibits  in  the 
pictorial  section  fifty-six  are  oils,  of  sorts,  and  eleven  are  gum  bichromates.  Possibly  the  proportion 
will  be  larger  in  the  London  Salon  show  that  opens  a  fortnight  later  than  the  Royal,  but  a  wide 
survey  of  the  year's  work  suggests  that  the  experience  at  the  Royal  is  typical  of  a  general  tendency. 
And  what  is  most  important,  the  oil  and  gum  workers  are  showing  very  plainly,  what  Demachy  has 
been  teaching  for  some  time,  that  for  their  own  processes  the  only  sound  basis  is  the  very  finest 
technical  mastery  of  negative  making. 
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FROM  CALTON  HILL  ■  PETER  ORR,  GLASGOW 

Royai  Photographic  Secitty  of  Creal  Britain  Exhibition 

Perhaps  the  one  man  who  stands  out  most  strongly  this  year  is  C.  David  Kay,  whose  five 
bromoils  show  excellent  photographic  quality. 

The  exhibition  gives,  at  first  inspection,  a  little  feeling  of  disappointment,  but  it  improves  on 
acquaintance,  though  it  would  never  rouse  great  enthusiasm.  Nothing  of  epoch-making  quality 
is  to  be  found,  and  little  that  suggests  new  lines  of  thought  or  new  discoveries.  Very  little  is  abso- 
lutely inspired,  and  little  is  truly  inspiring,  yet  there  is  a  good  comforting  middle-class  refinement 
and  high  quality,  with  a  marked  absence  of  the  commonplace. 

No  unknown  giant  of  power  is  revealed  this  year,  no  great  new  reputation  is  made;  but  a  few 
people  show  unexpected  strength  and  improve  their  positions  greatly.  The  outstanding  man  is 
Kay,  as  mentioned  above.  He  has  long  done  sweet,  comforting  things:  now  he  adds  strength  and 
assurance  to  the  sweetness;  and  there  is  good  promise  of  a  real  first-rank  worker.  His  landscapes 
suggest  the  formal  compositions  of  certain  German  workers,  without  their  ruggedness;  his  treatment 
gives  softly  luminous  prints,  full  of  rich  detail  and  subtle  play  of  light  and  shade. 

Robert  M.  Cocks  and  R.  Lincoln  Cocks,  with  five  frames  each,  are  amongst  the  most  interesting 
of  the  newer  men.  Peter  Orr,  who  has  given  good  promise  for  some  years,  has  never  been  so  confident 
and  consistent  as  he  is  in  the  present  exhibition.  One  of  his  subjects  is  a  portrait  head,  well  and 
strongly  handled:  the  other  three  —  "Edinburgh  Castle,"  "Edinburgh  from  Calton  Hill"  (see 
page  ss8)  and  "Kelvingrove,  Evening,"  are  all  of  one  class,  showing  the  application  of  new 
observation  to  some  of  the  most  hackneyed  of  professional  beauty-spot  subjects.  In  each 
case  a  strong  decorative  outline  in  a  rich,  low  tone,  is  silhouetted  against  a  background  full  of  soft 
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RAIN  CLOUDS 

Royal  Phelographic  Society  of  Crtat  Brh 

gradations.  All  make  the  same  general  appeal,  while  each  has  its  own  special  character,  and  each 
is  a  triumph  over  the  di£culty  of  keeping  almost  ungradated  flat  tones  in  their  proper  planes. 

Another  Scotsman  who  well  upholds  the  national  honor  this  year  is  John  M.  Whitehead.  In 
"The  Mystic  Hour"  he  has  one  of  the  best  of  his  long  series  of  studies  of  the  edge  of  ni^t;  in 
"Rhododendrons"  he  has  gone  back  to  a  field  which  he  deserted  some  years  ago,  and  shows  that 
hehaslost  none  of  the  old  charm;  while  in  "Rain  Clouds"  (page  560)  and  "Departing  Glory"  he 
has  good  examples  of  his  newer,  sunnier  style  of  evening  landscape.  In  such  a  study  as  "Rain 
Clouds"  it  is  well  to  compare  the  quiet,  reposeful  sky,  delicately  handled,  with  the  harder,  more 
dramatic  treatment  that  is  too  often  thought  necessary. 

The  foreign  element  is  not  very  strong.  Miss  Crete  Back,  of  Dresden,  fulfils  her  promise  of  a 
year  or  two  past,  with  "The  Bowl"  and  "Disciple"  (page  559),  two  well-modeled  profile  studies 
against  light  backgrounds,  and  "The  Poet,"  an  unusually  fine  study  of  a  strong,  nervous  face  and 
a  hand  that  almost  speaks.  Dr.  £.  G.  Boon  has  three  of  his  delicate  figure  studies  with  white  back- 
grounds; Hugo  Erfurth  has  three  portrait  studies;  Miss  Anny  Heimann  has  one;  and  two  or 
three  other  continental  workers  are  represented. 

In  a  hurried  glance  around  the  room  one  may  note  Mrs.  Barton  with  two  of  her  intimate  glimpses 
of  young  life  and  nature.  The  girl  with  the  roses  (page  557)  and  the  boy  with  the  young  jay  breathe 
the  spirit  of  old  Pan,  the  joy  of  life  and  sun  and  air.  .\.  H.  Blake,  M..A.,  continues  his  studies  of 
London,  with  a  sternly  impressive  "Lambeth  Bridg;."  and  "The  Temple  Fountain"  (page  574), 
in  a  version  that  well  recalls  Charles  Dickens's  description  in  Martin  Chuzzlewiir  "Brilliantly  the 
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Temple  fountain  sparkled  in  the  sun,  and  laughingly  its  liquid  music  played,  and  merrily  the  idle 
drops  of  water  danced  and  danced  as  little  Ruth  and  her  companion  came  towards  it."  We  have 
no  more  loving  or  competent  student  of  London;  no  more  wonderful  revealer  of  its  overlooked 
charms,  than  A.  H.  Blake. 

A.  Keith  Dannatt  has  been  touched  by  the  German  influence,  and  his  "Reverie"  (page  561) 
quite  belongs  to  the  modem  Dresden  school.  Frank  Birch  of  Derby,  one  of  the  best  of  our  new 
portraitists,  is  well  represented;  and  C.  Will^,  a  friend  and  pupil  of  E.  O.  Hopp^,  is  very  distinctly 
strong. 

Two  very  interesting  groups,  on  lines  worth  further  study  and  emulation,  are  "The  Lesson  in 
Bromoil"  by  John  Moffat  and  "An  Argument"  by  Miss  Brenda  Johnston.  Another,  on  quite 
similar  lines,  which  is  not  shown  at  the  Royal,  is  "The  Financial  Statement"  by  Walter  Pickering. 
Though  it  is  not  feasible  to  include  reproductions  of  these  in  the  present  notes,  they  are  being  repro- 
duced in  other  publications  which  will  probably  be  seen  by  most  of  our  readers.  They  well  combine 
the  interest  of  the  purely  genre  group  with  that  of  a  series  of  portraits. 

Miss  Lena  Connell,  an  advanced  professional  portraitist,  has  two  very  good  portrait  studies, 
and  Miss  Kate  Smith  —  faithful  to  her  dainty  nudes  in  dainty  landscape  settings  —  has  just  one 
"Sweet  Dryad  Maid." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bracewell  are  more  ambitious  than  they  have  been  hitherto;  and  Oscar  Hardee, 
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with  two  landscapes  and  one  strong  Bohemian  portrait  study,  takes  a  long  stride  ahead  of  his  former 
position.  Mrs.  Ambrose  Ralli  is  at  her  best,  especially  in  *'  Careworn,"  where  she  has  set  the  seated 
figure  and  strong,  thin  profile  against  a  background  of  fine,  rich  quality. 

Harold  House  strikes  a  new  note,  with  delicate,  light-toned  sunshine-and-shadow  work;  Ernest 
Marriage  has  a  haunting,  fairy-like  efifect  in  **The  Large  Low  Moon";  and  Alexander  Keighley,  in 
an  exterior  and  an  interior  with  figures,  shows  all  his  old  power. 

E.  O.  Hopp^,  F.  J.  Mortimer,  the  afore-mentioned  Alexander  Keighley,  Archibald  Cochrane, 
and  a  few  others,  are  probably  saving  their  best  efforts  for  the  exhibition  of  The  London  Salon 
Club,  about  which  I  hope  to  say  something  anon, — when  comment  upon,  and  examples  of  their 
work  shall  be  included.  Meanwhile,  Mortimer  must  have  just  a  line  for  his  **  Britannia's  Realm," 
and  **The  Flowing  Tide"  (page  577),  which  is  quite  one  of  his  best  studies  of  sea  and  sky. 

C.  H.  Hewitt's  **In  the  South  Triforium,  Gloucester,"  is  one  of  the  best  oil  prints,  in  a  year 
when  they  are  strong  in  quality  though  not  in  numbers.  Furley  Lewis  has  only  two  items,  —  a 
happy,  sunny  grouping  of  his  own  two  children,  made  on  the  morning  of  the  sending-in  day  (page 
556)  and  a  bright,  rather  rakish-looking  portrait  of  Lord  Redesdale,  the  president  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  (page  573).  John  H.  Gear  displays  his  mastery  of  the  oil-pigment  process, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  his  essay  in  multi-color  has  resulted  satisfactorily. 

William  Crooke  gives  us  a  surprise  in  his  '*  Sleeping  Beauty"  (page  563).  Deprived  of  the  fine 
wall  on  which  he  has  given  a  dignified,  impressive  one-man  show  for  years  past,  and  driven  back 
into  the  **ruck,"  it  was  a  speculation  as  to  how  even  his  fine  portraiture  would  tell.  Rising  to  the 
occasion  excellently,  he  has  departed  from  his  old  lines  and  produced  a  delightful  study,  —  a 
pleasantly  suggestive  variation  on  an  old  poetic  theme.  Close  to  it  hangs  an  attractive  trifle  **The 
Tuck  Shop,  Night,"  in  which  Harold  Moore  has  made  good  use  of  a  dark  pigment  on  light  yellow- 
orange,  to  suggest  the  gaslight  streaming  from  the  window,  and  down  the  stone  steps  from  the  open 
doorway  of  a  little  old-world  village  candy-store. 

Will  Cadby  has  two  of  his  delightful  child  studies,  also  a  pleasing  trifle  of  observation  in  *'The 
Snow  Fighter,"  —  a  rotary  snow-plough  on  the  railroad,  with  delicate  play  of  light  and  shade  upon 
the  banked  snow.  George  Porter-Higgins  more  than  fulfils  his  promise  of  the  last  three  years,  with 
three  portraits  of  excellent  quality;  E.  T.  Holding  gets  breeze  and  motion  into  his  open-air  figure 
studies;  and  if  a  score  of  others  are  not  mentioned,  it  is  only  because  of  want  of  space. 

America  is  but  thinly  represented,  and  we  miss  our  Canadian  friends  altogether.  Mrs.  Jeanne 
E.  Bennett,  of  Baltimore,  has  four  examples  of  her  well-known  work  in  rich  dark  tones  and  soft 
gradations,  and  Miss  Alice  Boughton  (New  York)  has  one  strong  portrait,  a  head  of  Maxim  Gorky. 
C.  F.  Clarke  (Springfield,  Mass.)  has  a  landscape  and  a  happy  child  study.  Dwight  A.  Davis 
(Worcester,  Mass.)  has  no  less  than  five  landscape  and  figure  pieces,  and  Adam  Kraft,  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  has  two,  in  his  happiest  style.  W.  D.  Murphy,  who  dates  from  London  (England)  as  well 
as  from  New  York,  has  one  example,  which  completes  the  tale  of  the  American  contributions. 

This  small  response  from  the  United  States,  and  the  noticeable  absence  of  many,  many  people 
whose  works  would  have  been  most  welcome,  is  matched,  to  a  large  extent,  by  similar  indifference 
on  the  British  side.  Some  of  our  workers  are  abstaining  from  exhibiting  altogether.  Some  say  that 
they  have  done  nothing  worthy  of  exhibition.  The  authorities  responsible  for  the  shows  go  to  a  very 
great  amount  of  expense  and  trouble,  and  it  really  does  seem  as  if  they  ought  to  find  more  whole- 
hearted response.  Photography  very  seldom  shows  the  work  of  which  it  is  really  capable,  and  it 
can  only  do  so  when  a  competent  selecting  committee  is  allowed  to  choose  from  the  best  work  by 
all  the  best  workers.  Exhibitions  which  are  merely  pleasing,  or  good,  which  can  be  dismissed  as 
a  whole  with  faint-praise  adjectives,  are  not  calculated  to  place  photography  in  the  best  possible 
light  before  the  world,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  status  of  our  art-science,  one  would  like  to  see  a  far 
stronger  support  of  the  exhibitions  by  the  advanced  workers. 
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THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY 

WM.  CROOKE,  EDINBURGH 

Boyal  Pkotograpkic  SocUly  of  Great  Britain  Exhibition 


SHAPE    IN   FIGURE  COMPOSITION 

ELISA  ANNE  SARGENT 

fjOME  years  since  Lewis  Carroll  set  forth  in  rhyme  the  ambitions  of  a  family  to  appear 
I  well  in  photographic  portraits.  His  illustrator  was  an  able  second  in  presenting  the 
versifier's  ideas  as  grotesques  of  the  most  commonplace  sort.  The  impression  made 
I  by  the  flight  of  the  man  with  the  camera  —  gone  completely  mad  —  is  lasting.  No 
reformer,  educator,  or  "apostle  of  the  beautiful"  ever  had  a  greater  tield  for  stu- 
pendous and  untiring  effort  than  the  knight  of  the  flattering  lens.  And  how  well  he 
has  wrought  out  the  problem  of  portraiture  for  the  great  numbers  is  being  shown  from  day  to  day 
in  publications  and  in  the  homes  of  high  and  low  throughout  the  world.  Best  of  all,  he  has  con- 
vinced the  public  that  "that  is  best  which  lieth  nearest"  —  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  straight- 
forward, unaffected  presentment  of  the  sitter  is  the  greater  end  to  be  attained.  This,  with  a  grain 
of  seasoning  in  the  way  of  picturesque  posing  and  fuller  attention  to  composition,  brings  the  photo- 
portrait  into  the  realm  of  genuine  art  as  legitimate  picture-making  of  a  high  order. 

The  painter  cannot  offer  the  photographer  more  than  could  be  given  back  to  him,  for  as  to 
selection,  lighting,  posing,  and  modeling,  the  latter  has  a  great  fund  of  knowledge  which  the  former 
often  lacks.  But  the  painter  has  certain  traditions  of  art  which  the  knowledge  of  drawing  and 
painting  alone  can  give,  and  for  which  the  photographic  portraitist  may  weU  seek.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  bring  out  some  of  the  fundamentals  in  composition  by  the  study  of  shape  in 
a  number  of  selections  from  the  masters  in  painting  and  thereby  to  give  suggestions  as  to  what 
the  study  of  paintings  may  yield  the  photographer  as  a  return.  There  is  no  intention  of  being 
exhaustive  in  this  attempt,  nor  of  following  chronological  order.  Rather,  the  different  forms  of 
portraits  and  figure  drawings  are  studied  as  to  the  choice  of  materials  to  produce  agreeable  dark 
and  light  shapes  within  a  space. 

The  Duke  of  Olivarez  in  chevalier's  costume  (Fig.  i)  must  have  been  a  magnificent  subject 
for  any  artist,  and  Velasquez  was  a  painter  equal  to  the  representation  of  his  rich  color  and  gor- 
geous dress.  More  than  this,  he  knew  how  to  define  his  light  shape  by  using  face,  lace,  bright  armor, 
and  detail  as  a  gracious  movement  across  and  down  the  space.  This  is  strong,  bold,  and  yet  choice 
drawing.  The  dark  shape  is  equally  well  drawn  —  large,  rich,  and  with  excellent  contours.  Best 
of  all,  it  moves  well  with  the  light  shape  —  defining  it  clearly. 

There  are  named  below  several  other  portraits  of  head  and  bust  that  present  an  equally  good 
shape  arrangement,  and  are  very  well  worth  looking  up.  Jean  Clouet's  Francis  I  is  an  example 
of  the  real  French  Renaissance.    It  is  as  handsome  in  its  way  as  the  ornament  of  the  old  chateaux 
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of  France  —  before  the  importation  of  Italian  ideas.  Titian's  da,ughter,  Lavinia,  boldi 
plate  of  fruit,  is  another  splendid  example  of  a  portrait  shape;  and,  coming  nearer  b 
times,  Romney's  Mrs.  Robinson  and  Miss  Ramus  are  beautiful  compositions,  of  shapes  i 
Figure  a  shows  Hals  in  a  serious  mood.  It  is  also  a  type  of  portrait  with  which  mot 
ers  have  to  deal  —  the  three  light  spots  with  no  obvious  connecting  link  to  help  out 
The  ruff  and  cuffs  in  the  Nicolas  van  Beresteyn  are  more  encouraging,  however,  tha 
masculine  attachments  of  the  same  sort.  Titian-like,  Hals  has  forced  up  his  details  of 
on  sleeve  and  girdle,  and  added  a  scutcheon  with  his  signature  to  bring  out  the  "line  c 
in  his  light  shape.  He  has  even  forced  up  the  lighting  of  the  hat  to  complete  the  line.  T 
skill,  perhaps,  is  shown  in  reducing  the  somewhat  awkward  dark  mass  of  the  figure  ti 
dinate  place  in  the  composition  —  so  subordinate  you  forget  it.    There  is  a  "Laughing 


of  Hals's  in  the  Wallace  G)llection  (London),  in  which  abundant  lace  and  an  abandonment  of 
gayety  add  greatly  to  the  brilliance  of  effect;  but  the  composition  is  no  more  seriously  worked  out. 

Titian's  **Man  with  Glove"  and  '*La  BeUa"  present  this  same  problem  of  drawing  three 
isolated  spots  together  as  well  as  the  problem  of  dealing  with  so  much  of  the  figure.  Van  Dyck's 
** Portrait  of  a  Flemish  Lady"  and  Henrietta  Maria  (at  Windsor)  are  of  the  same  order.  One  of 
the  most  glorious  figures  of  this  kind  is  Ronmey's  *'Miss  Benedetta  Ramus"  (Tl'allace  Collection, 
London).  The  background  is  beautifully  spaced  to  set  off  the  lovely,  gracious  form.  The  figure 
is  admirably  posed  —  that  is,  naturally  and  yet  so  as  to  make  a  most  pleasing  contour. 

To  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  we  may  ever  look  for  imique,  sentimental,  and  picturesque  attitudes. 
Most  of  his  portraits  are  compositions  and  are  inclined  to  be  "subjects."  The  ** Robinetta "  (Fig.  3) 
is  a  good  type  of  graceful  attitude  according  to  place  and  time.  This  painting  is  chosen  because 
of  the  location  and  movement  of  the  light  mass,  and  because  it  is  a  little  extravagant,  thus  driving 
home  the  idea  of  making  a  good  shape  of  the  sitter.  It  illustrates  also  the  English  taste  for  throwing 
light  into  the  center  of  the  space.  Reynolds's  ** Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  Child"  (Wndsor)  is 
a  familiar  and  very  delightful  composition,  showing  practically  the  same  points.  His  ''Mrs.  Hoare 
and  Child "  is  a  remarkably  unaffected  portrait  of  not  unlike  shape  and  line  characteristics.  This 
last  is  in  the  Wallace  Collection,  London.  Similar  study  may  well  be  made  of  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence's "Lady  Blessington" — a  gracious  light  shape  well  placed  in  its  enclosure.  Rossetti's 
''Lady  Lilith"  is  a  wonderfully  beautiful  arrangement  of  lines  and  masses  cutting  a  neariy  square 
^>ace  admirably.  The  many  sinuous  movements  of  hair  and  drapery,  together  with  the  contours 
of  the  limbs  and  bust,  are  wrought  into  an  exquisite  whole,  —  a  somewhat  decorative  shape,  with 
rose- vines  and  roses  helping  it  farther  into  the  field  of  pure  design.  Gainsborough's  "Mrs. 
Siddons"  fits  admirably  into  this  group,  —  a  splendid  composition. 

Illustrations  4  and  5  lead  us  into  the  realm  of  figure  painting,  though  Velasquez's  "Ferdinand 
of  Austria"  is  a  portrait-type,  pure  and  simple.  In  order  to  point  out  lines  of  observation  in  this 
field  it  is  well,  perhaps,  to  arrange  the  matter  given  with  regard  to  such  attitudes  of  full-length 
figures  as  present  fine  shapes  for  portraiture  or  other  kinds  of  art  in  which  the  human  form  is  the 
dominant  feature.  W>  therefore  refer  to  the  standing,  the  sitting,  and  the  reclining  figure  in  the 
succeeding  paragraphs. 

Velasquez  never  fails  to  secure  his  light  and  dark  shapes.  In  this  standing  portrait  (Fig.  4) 
he  carries  the  light  of  the  face  over  the  brocaded  sleeve  to  the  glove  and  on  to  the  light  form  of  the 
dog  which  completes  the  movement.  The  dark  shape  is  supported  and  drawn  into  the  background 
by  means  of  the  tree  and  the  shadow.  He  has  accomplished  much  with  a  not  over-picturesque 
subject,  and  by  this  relation  of  the  tall  form  with  the  background,  has  avoided  the  unpleasant 
"standing-out"  effect  so  common  in  this  kind  of  portrait.  While  the  picture  is  not  a  brilliant 
example  of  the  painter's  art,  it  is  a  remarkably  good  composition,  —  better  than  many  from  his 
brush.  There  are  several  similar  portraits  by  Reynolds  following  this  mode  of  composition.  His 
"Captain  Orme"  is  not  nobler  but  more  splendid  than  this  Velasquez.  The  light  shape  in  the 
"Captain  Orme"  is  capitally  carried  through  the  space,  using  even  the  white  foot  of  the  horse  for 
its  completion.  Gainsborough's  "Hon.  Mrs.  Graham"  and  his  "Mrs.  Means"  are  well  worth 
study  as  pleasing  shapes  in  standing  portraits,  which  are  enhanced  by  good  background  settings. 

Van  Dyck  is  so  generally  well  known  as  a  painter  of  full-length  portraits  through  his  very 
numerous  delineations  of  Charles  I,  Henrietta  Maria,  and  their  children  that  it  is  worth  while  only 
to  note  that  he  set  the  example  for  those  among  English  artists  who  followed  him.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  and  many  more  hold  their  laurels  when  compared  with  him,  though, 
undoubtedly,  his  elegant  and  gracious  "Charles  I"  makes  us  weep  for  him  as  a  martyr  more  than 
the  real  man  would  do. 

Among  modern  f)ainters  WTiistler  and  Sargent  have  had  the  courage  to  perpetrate  full-length 
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portraits  in  an  age  when  there  is  not  so  great  interest  in  the  subject.  Whistler  was  a  subtly  clever 
composer  —  as  shown  in  his  arrangement  of  a  lady's  wrap  on  the  arm  of  "Count  Robert,"  to 
secure  the  carrying  downward  of  the  light  shape  without  accessories  in  the  room.  In  his  portraits 
of  women  he  affected  Japanese  lines,  and  so  dealt  wisely  with  costumes  not  very  picturesque  in 
themselves.  Whenever  the  gown  is  trailing,  he  has  great  success.  Sargent,  in  spite  of  his  great- 
ness as  a  draughtsman,  has  often  become  mediocre  in  full-length  portraits.    In  his  "Mother  and 
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A  type  of  feminine  portrait,  very  popular  in  England  »nd 
France  in  the  eighteenth  ceulurr,  in  which  s< 
ever  near  the  dangerous  ground  of  sentimentality. 


Son,"  however,  he  has  given  a  seriously  faithful  delineation  of  the  beautiful  boy,  from  top  to  toe. 
This  is  not  one  of  his  brilliant  efforts,  but  is  considered  one  of  his  masterpieces  in  drawing,  and  is 
good  composition. 

There  are  some  seated  and  some  reclining  full-length  figures  which  are  such  noteworthy  and 
even  exquisite  shapes  it  seems  of  interest  to  mention  them.  Gainsborough's  "Mrs.  Robinson" 
(Perdita)  in  the  Wallace  Collection,  and  Prud'hon's  "Josephine"  are  beautiful  figures.  David's 
"Mme.  R&amier"  is  also  a  notable  figure  —  over  the  danger-line  of  the  purely  artistic,  but  worth 
studying  for  its  peculiar  grace.  Ingres's  "Odalisque"  is  a  marvel  in  composition  and  drawing. 
If  I^onardo  spent  three  or  more  years  drawing  "Mona  Lisa"  —  walking  across  the  city  to  add 
some  single  touch  to  bring  it  nearer  perfection  — ■  Ingres  might  have  sf)ent  ten  years  in  working 
out  each  curve  or  spreading  the  carefully  graded  tints  to  model  the  exquisite  form  of  the  "Oda- 
lisque."    There  is  a  Newnes'  Library  monograph  on  Ingres  in  which  this  painting  is  reproduced. 

"  Love  and  Death"  (Fig.  5)  takes  us  out  of  the  portrait  world  and  introduces  what  some  might 
call  "decorative"  features.  It  is  chosen  as  a  beautiful  light  shape  moving  rhythmically  across  an 
oblong  space,  —  and  because  it  is  a  very  exquisite  thing.  What  sadly  resolute  lines  delineate  the 
invading  form!  How  immovable  the  arm,  the  body,  the  firmly  and  heavily  planted  foot!  The 
lithe  lines  of  the  opposing  form  are  powerless  to  resist  this  sadly  approaching  force,  anxiously  active 
though  they  be.  Slow  moving  but  never-staying,  the  end  is  certain  —  inevitable!  Here  is  the 
«xcelling  power  of  the  artist's  hand  following  his  spiritual  conception  —  a  thing  which  the  photog- 
rapher, however  well  equipped,  cannot  attain.  The  inventions  of  the  painter's  mind,  carried  out 
by  means  of  the  traditions  of  art,  cannot  be  equaled  by  feats  of  the  camera. 

In  closing,  it  may  be  of  value  to  the  reader  to  see  a  list  of  books  in  which  the  above  and  kindred 
paintings  are  shown  in  reproductions.  Since  1900  many  useful  handbooks  of  galleries  have  been 
brought  out.  To  one  of  these  in  particular  —  "The  Art  Treasures  of  London"  — we  are  indebted. 
"The  Art  of  the  Prado,"  "The  Art  of  the  Berlin  Gallery,"  and  others  of  this  class  are  excellent 
references.  Several  series  of  monographs  on  painters  have  also  come  out  in  very  recent  years. 
The  Newnes'  Art  Library,  the  "Makers  of  British  Art"  series,  "The  Great  Masters  in  Sculpture 
and  Painting"  (G.  C.  Williamson),  "Masters  in  Art"  {Bates  and  Guild),  "Masterpieces  in  Color" 
(T.  Leman  Hare),  and  "The  Artists'  Library"  (Lionel  Cust)  have  been  consulted  in  preparing  this 
article.  "The  English  Pre-Raphaelite  Painters"  (Percy  H.  Bate),"A  Handbook  of  Modem  French 
Painting"  (D.  Cady  Eaton),  "Gainsborough  and  His  Place  in  English  Art"  (Sir  Walter  Armstrong), 
"Whistler"  (Elizabeth  Luther  Carey),  and  several  more  works  of  the  same  order  are  well  illustrated 
and  contain  portraits  suggested  but  not  illustrated  in  the  preceding  pages.  "Days  with  Velasquez" 
(C.  Lewis  Hind)  and  "  Reminiscences  of  G.  F.  Watts"  (Mrs.  Russell  Harrington)  maywell  be  added 
to  the  above  list.  "Pictures  in  the  Wallace  Collection"  (Frederic  Miller)  is  not  only  well  illustrated 
but  opens  up  a  collection  of  paintings  less  familiar  than  those  of  the  older  galleries. 


THE  MOTION  PICTURE 

STANLEY  CURTIS 

Chapter  IV  —  The  Use  of  ELECTRiaTY  m  Projection  Work 

[E  electric  arc  light  has  superseded  almost  every  other  form  of  illuminant  for  projection 
purposes  in  general ;  for  motion  picture  work  it  is  practically  the  only  source  of  light 
which  can  be  used  to  obtain  satisfactory  results.  Aside  from  its  great  power,  the  electric 
arc  has  many  other  features  which  highly  recommend  it,  namely,  its  wonderful  purity 
of  color,  ease  of  handling,  comparatively  low  operating  cost,  and  last  but  not  least,  its 
absolute  freedom  from  danger,  as  compared  with  other  illuminants.  The  fact  that  this 
light  is  the  only  source  of  illumination  permitted  to  be  used  in  moving  picture  machines  by  the 
authorities  in  several  States  is  probably  one  of  the  greatest  testimonials  as  to  its  safety.  Where  the 
wiring  is  properly  done,  as  it  must  be  in  order  to  pass  inspection,  fires  or  other  accidents  directly 
traceable  to  electric  light  are  almost  unknown,  and  so  far  as  danger  to  the  operator  from  electric 
shock  is  concerned,  there  is  little  to  fear.  There  are  but  few  cases  on  record  where  people  have  been 
injured  by  coming  in  contact  with  wires  having  a  potential  difference  of  less  than  220  volts,  and  the 
voltage  in  general  use  in  most  places,  1 10  volts,  is  barely  perceptible  to  the  touch,  unless  the  hands 
are  moist.  Of  course  it  is  not  advisable  to  deliberately  place  the  hands  across  the  blades  of  a  switch 
for  more  reasons  than  one.  For  instance,  there  is  always  a  possible  chance  that  the  service  wires, 
before  entering  the  building,  may  come  in  contact  with  other  wires  carrying  a  high  voltage,  or  in 
the  case  of  an  alternating  current  system,  the  transformer  insulation  might  break  down  at  the  critical 
moment  and  send  the  line  voltage,  perhaps  2000  or  more,  through  the  house  mains.  These  examples 
are  decidedly  rare  and  are  cited  simply  to  show  that  it  is  foolhardiness  to  take  '* shocks"  for  amuse- 
ment from  the  lighting  circuit.  The  wiring  and  apparatus  connected  to  the  circuit  are  protected 
by  fuses  which  would  melt  in  the  event  of  a  rise  in  voltage,  causing  an  abnormal  amount  of  current 
to  flow. 

When  using  a  voltage  higher  than  220,  the  operator  should  use  the  utmost  caution  in  handling 
his  switch  and  lamp,  and  he  should  certainly  be  well  insulated  from  the  ground  while  operating. 
The  potential  used  on  most  trolley  lines,  550  volts,  is  nearly  always  fatal,  providing  the  current 
passes  through  the  heart,  as  it  would  if  the  operator  touched  the  positive  pole  of  the  switch  with  his 
hand  while  standing  on  the  damp  ground. 

One  of  the  principal  secrets  of  successful  projection  work  is  the  ability,  on  the  part  of  the  opera- 
tor, to  obtain  and  hold  a  steady  and  brilliant  light,  as  every  little  flicker  of  the  arc  is  magnified  many 
times  on  the  screen.  In  order  to  acquire  this  ability,  he  should  fully  understand  the  "why  and 
wherefore"  of  his  illuminant,  and  if  he  studies  it  carefully,  the  arc  will  become  as  obedient  to  the 
touch  of  his  hand  as  the  pencil  or  brush  is  in  the  hand  of  the  artist.  To  some  it  may  appear  that 
the  writer  is  over-estimating  the  importance  of  skilful  manipulation  of  the  light  in  a  projecting 
machine,  but  the  experienced  operator  will  agree  with  him  when  he  says  the  battle  is  more  than 
half  won  when  the  operator  conquers  the  arc  lamp. 

Before  we  take  up  its  application  to  the  projecting  machine,  let  us  consider  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  electric  arc.  Let  us  connect  the  poles  of  an  electric  circuit  to  a  pair  of  electrodes, 
preferably  of  carbon ;  after  touching  the  tips  of  the  electrodes  together  for  a  second  to  complete  the 
circuit,  if  we  separate  them  a  fraction  of  an  inch,  the  current  continues  to  flow  across  the  gap  in  the 
form  of  an  intensely  brilliant  arc  or  flame.  The  positive  carbon  is  heated  to  dazzling  whiteness  at 
the  tip  by  the  passage  of  the  current.  The  negative  pole  is  also  heated,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent. 
It  is  the  great  intensity  of  the  light  which  emanates  from  the  tip  or  ** crater"  of  the  carbon  that 
renders  the  arc  suitable  to  our  purpose. 
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For  the  benefit  of  the  lay  reader,  the  electrical  terms  "ampere,"  "volt,"  "ohm,"  and  "watt" 
will  be  defined.  The  strength  of  an  electric  current  is  the  rate  at  which  it  flows  through  a  conductor 
and  is  analogous  to  the  rate  of  flow  of  water  through  a  pipe  in  gallons  per  second.  The  unit  of 
current  is  called  the  ampere.  Electromotive  force  or  electric  pressure  is  that  which  causes  electricity 
to  flow  in  a  closed  circuit.  The  unit  of  electromotive  force  is  the  -voll.  The  volt  is  the  pressure  that 
will  cause  a  current  of  i  ampiere  to  flow  through  a  resistance  of  i  ohm.  All  substances  offer  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  electricity  through  them,  the  amount  of  the  resistance  depending  on  the  substance 
and  on  its  shape;  that  is,  on  the  length  and  cross -section.  The  resistance  of  all  metals  increases 
with  an  increase  in  temperature,  while  the  resistance  of  carbon  decreases  with  an  increase  in  its 
temperature.  The  unit  of  resistance  is  the  ohm.  A  conductor  has  a  resistance  of  i  ohm  when  the 
pressure  required  to  send  i  ampere  through  it  is  i  volt.  The  wait  is  the  unit  of  electric  energy  or 
power.  It  is  the  rate  at  which  work  is  e.^jjended  when  i  amp>ere  flows  through  a  resistance  of  i  ohm. 
One  horse-power  equals  746  watts. 

The  currents  employed  on  lighting  and  power  circuits  may  be  one  of  two  kinds,  —  direct  or 
alternating.  A  direct  or  continuous  current  is  one  that  always  flows  in  one  direction;  that  is, 
the  current  never  reverses,  though  it  may  change  in  value  or  pulsate.  An  alternating  current 
periodically  reverses  its  direction  of  flow  a  number  of  times  per  second.    It  may  be  described  as 
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a  current  consisting  of  equal  half  waves  in  successively  opposite  directions;  it  flows  back  and 
forth  in  a  circuit  with  as  great  regularity  as  the  piston  moves  to  and  fro  in  the  cylinder  of  a  steam 
engine,  but  with  far  greater  rapidity.  The  full  period  of  alternation  of  such  a  current  is  called  a 
cycle  and  the  number  of  cycles  per  second  constitutes  the  frequency  of  the  current. 

The  light  produced  by  a  direct  current  is  absolutely  steady  and  noiseless,  providing  the  carbons 
are  properly  placed  in  the  lamp  and  are  regularly  fed  together  as  they  bum  away.  The  top  or  posi- 
tive carbon  bums  away  twice  as  fast  as  the  lower  or  negative  carbon.  An  alternating  current  arc 
is  very  noisy  and  considerable  difficulty  will  be  experienced  with  its  use.  With  this  current  each 
carbon  is  alternately  positive  and  negative,  and  both  bum  away  at  the  same  rate.  The  arc  in  a 
motion  picture  machine  usually  uses  from  30  to  60  amperes  on  altemating  current  and  from  20  to 
40  amperes  on  direct  current.  The  voltage  required  to  force  this  amount  of  current  through  the 
resistance  of  the  arc  is  from  40  to  60  volts.  Now  the  average  lighting  circuit  has  a  voltage  of  1 10  or 
aao  volts,  and  we  must  have  a  resistance  of  some  sort  connected  in  series  with  the  arc  in  order  to 
compensate  for  this  surplus  voltage.  For  this  puqx)se  we  use  a  **  rheostat,"  consisting  of  a  number 
of  coils  of  wire  having  a  high  resistance,  in  the  circuit.    This  resistance  consumes  the  extra  voltage. 

Let  us  glance  at  Plate  i,  which  shows  the  various  methods  of  connecting  up  a  projecting  lamp 
to  the  lighting  circuit.  In  Fig.  i  we  have  a  simple  circuit  consisting  of  fuses,  arc  switch,  rheostat, 
connecting  wire,  and  the  arc  lamp.  The  writer  favors  connecting  the  rhetistat  to  the  top  or  positive 
carbon  in  preference  to  the  lower  one,  although  there  seems  to  be  very  littie  difference  so  far  as  results 
are  concemed.  The  connections  shown  in  Plate  i  may  be  used  on  either  direct  or  altemating  current 
circuits. 

Where  the  picture  has  to  be  thrown  a  long  distance  and  the  screen  is  a  large  one,  the  connection 
shown  in  Fig.  2  will  give  good  results.  This  shows  two  rheostats  connected  in  multiple  and  the 
current  is  almost  doubled  by  this  method,  as  the  resistance  is  cut  down  one  half.  This  form  of 
connection  requires  heavier  fuses  and  service  wires  to  carry  the  extra  current  without  undue  heating. 

Where  the  operator  mns  across  a  a  so- volt  circuit  and  he  has  no  rheostat  adapted  to  that  voltage, 
he  may  connect  two  so-called  **  1 10- volt  '*  rheostats  in  series  in  the  emergency.  They  are  apt  to  heat 
up  considerably,  as  the  resistance  will  hardly  be  great  enough.  Figure  3,  in  Plate  i,  clearly  shows  this 
connection. 

Figure  4  illustrates  the  method  of  connecting  up  a  '* water  rheostat"  for  use  on  circuits  of  550 
volts  or  less.  Two  pieces  of  iron  are  suspended,  as  shown  in  a  water-tight  barrel.  Insulated  wires 
are  connected  to  each  of  the  iron  plates  and  lead  outside  the  barrel.  The  upper  plate  is  made  adjust- 
able in  height,  so  that  the  space  between  the  plates  may  be  increased  or  decreased  at  will.  The 
barrel  is  ^ed  with  water  after  connections  are  made  and  the  light  started.  A  small  quantity  of 
common  table  salt  should  then  be  sprinkled  in  the  water  until  the  resistance  is  lowered  sufficienUy 
to  allow  about  15  or  20  amperes  to  pass  through  the  circuit.  The  light  may  then  be  increased  by 
lowering  the  upper  plate  a  trifle.  The  writer  has  obtained  excellent  results  by  using  a  very  small 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  water  in  place  of  the  salt.  The  acid  should  always  be  poured  into 
the  water;  never  pour  water  on  to  the  acid  or  an  explosion  is  almost  sure  to  occur.  The  use  of  a 
water  rheostat  is  prohibited  in  many  places  and  it  should  only  be  used  in  an  emergency  or  merely 
as  a  temporary  resistance  in  lieu  of  a  regular  rheostat.  In  another  chapter  the  writer  will  give  direc- 
tions for  building  a  rheostat  for  use  on  550-voIt  circuits. 

Figure  5  shows  one  method  of  connecting  two  arc  lam()s  in  multiple,  each  one  being  tumed  on 
and  off  independentiy  of  the  other.  This  will  l)e  found  useful  in  the  case  of  a  dissolving  stereopticon 
or  for  two  or  more  projecting  machines.  Figure  6  shoe's  how  to  connect  up  on  the  three-wire  system, 
and  a  word  here  on  the  advantages  of  this  system  of  wiring  might  l>e  appn>priate.  Let  us  assume 
that  two  direct  current  dynamos  arc  generating  the  same  voltage  and  ea(  h  one  is  feeding  the  same 
numl)er  of  lamps.    If  we  connect  the  two  generators  in  series,  that  is,  the  [K)sitivc  lead  of  one  to  the 
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negative  lead  of  the  other,  it  is  obvious  that  we  may  disconnect  the  two  neutral  wires  from  the 
circuit  and  still  leave  the  lamps  burning  In  series.  But  suppose  a  few  of  the  lamps  on  one  side  should 
bum  out  or  be  turned  off;  this  would  permit  a  rise  of  voltage  on  the  "light"  side  of  the  circuit  and 
the  lamps  would  be  burned  out.  To  overcome  this,  and  slill  save  one  fourth  of  the  wire  required 
for  a  two- wire  circuit  of  the  same  capacity,  we  use  one  neutral  wire  to  supply  the  difference  in  current 
when  the  load  on  one  side  is  lighter  than  the  other.  Therefore  the  principal  advantage  of  the  three- 
wire  system  is  a  saving  of  copper  wire,  —  quite  an  item  in  a  large  installation.  But  to  return  to 
the  diagram,  we  have  two  arc  lamps  connected  to  the  three-wire  circuit.  The  reader  will  notice 
that  the  neutral  wire  is  negative  to  one  side  of  (he  circuit  and  positive  to  the  other.  By  connecting 
one  arc  on  each  side  of  the  circuit  the  load  is  "balanced"  properly. 

Figure  7  gives  a  form  of  connection  that  is  very  seldom  used.  Its  chief  recommendation  is 
that  it  saves  current.  The  two  arcs  are  in  series  with  each  other  and  after  they  are  started,  the  ad- 
justable resistance,  R,  is  partly  cut  out.  With  this  method  the  operator  must  give  his  arcs  great 
attention,  for  if  one  goes  out  the  other  will  also.  In  starting  the  arcs,  the  resistance  must  be  "in" 
and  the  carbons  of  one  lamp  placed  tightly  together.  Now  on  striking  the  arc  with  the  other  lamp, 
the  operator  opens  the  carbons  but  a  short  distance.    The  second  lamp  may  be  started  then  by  draw- 
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ing  its  carbons  apart.  The  resistance  is  next  cut  out  until  the  light  is  sufficiently  strong.  This 
connection  is  useful  only  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  operator  and  on  a  dissolving  slereopticon. 
From  an  economical  standpoint  the  method  is  good,  as  the  two  arcs  bum  no  more  current  than  a 
single  one  with  a  rheostat. 

Figure  8  shows  a  voltmeter  and  ammeter  connected  in  the  circuit.  The  use  of  these  instruments 
is  strongly  recommended  as  they  enable  the  operator  to  tell  at  a  glance  just  how  much  current  he 
is  using  and  if  the  line  voltage  is  up  to  the  standard.  \'ery  serviceable  instruments  may  be  purchased 
at  a  low  figure  from  a  second-hand  dealer. 

A  glance  at  Figs.  7, 8,  and  9  will  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  appearance  of  a  modem  projecting 
arc  lamp.    Observe  the  handles  by  which  the  operator  may  feed  the  carbons  together,  raise  or  lower 
the  lamp,  shift  it  from  side  to  side  and  move  it  closer  to  or  further  from  the  condensing  lens.    These 
adjustments  may  all  be  made  from  the  outside  of  the  lamp-house  and  while  the  lamp  is  burning. 
The  carbons  are  held  in  place  by  means  of  clamps,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.    These  clamps  are  ad- 
justable and  may  be  tumed  so  that  the  carbons  may  be  set  in  various  positions.    Figure  8  illustrates 
theproper  method  of  "trimming"  the  carbons  for  use  on  direct  current;  the  lower  carbon  advanced 
slightly  forward  of  the  upper.    For  alternating  current  we  use  the  trim  shown  in  Fig.  g  to  obtain 
best  results.    In  this  case  the  carbons  should  both  be  of  the  same  size,  about  |-inch,  and  should  both 
be  soft  cored.   For  use  with  direct  current,  a  j-inch  soft  cored  upper  and  a  A-'n*:h  solid  lower  carbon 
have  given  the  writer  best  results.    The  very  best  grade  of  imported  carbons  should  be  used.    On 
alternating  current  the  arc  will  sometimes  wander  around  the  carbons  and  give  the  operator  consider- 
able trouble.    This  may  be  avoided  to  a  certain  extent  by  filing  a  V-shaped  groove  along  the  surface 
of  both  upper  and  lower  carbon  and  placing  the  carbons  in  the  clamps  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
grooves  will  face  the  condensing  lenses.    The  groove  has  a  tendency  to  hold  the  arc  on  the  front 
of  the  carbons.    The  figures  in  Plate  4  give  several  other  methods  of  trimming.    Figure  i  shows  an 
alternating  current  trim  which  seems  to  give  results  equal  to  the  method  described  above.    Figure 
2  shows  the  appearance  of  the  carbons  after  they  have  burned  oft  a  bit.    Figures  3  and  4  show  the 
direct  current  trim  described  above.     Figures  5,  6,  and  7  are  angles  used  in  spot-lights  to  a  great 
extent,  but  in  the  writer's  opinion  do  not  possess  any  marked  advantages  over  the  ones  first  mentioned. 
The  arc  light  is  started  by  first  closing  the  switch,  then  bringing  the  carbons  together  for  a 
second,  after  which  they  are  separated  about 
J  of  an  inch  on  direct  current  but  not  more 
than  A  inch  if  alternating  current  is  used. 
With  alternating  current,  two  distinct  craters 
are  formed, -one  on  the  upper  and  one  on 
the  lower  carbon.     In  order  to  keep  both 
craters  in  focus,  we  must  have  them  as  close 
together    as     possible,    without    "freezing" 
them.      A  blue  "ghost"  will  nearly  always 
be  present  in  the  field  produced  by  an  alter- 
nating current  arc.     This  ghost  is  illustrated 
in  Plate  6.     In  Fig.  i  of  this  plate  the  arc  is 
too  far  away  from  the  condensing  lens  and 
the  spot  of  light  on  the  aperture  plate  does 
not  cover  the  opening.     The  remedy  is  to 
move  the  arc  closer.  Figure  2  shows  the  ghost 
when   the   arc  is  too  near  the  condenser. 
This  ghost  may  also  be  caused  by  the  con- 
Pj_,  j  densing  lenses  being  too    close  or  too  far 
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away  from  the  aperture.  By  moving  the  entire  lamp-house  back  and  forth  on  its  slide  rods  the 
condenser  may  be  brought  in  focus  and  the  ghost  removed.  Figure  3  shows  the  ghost  caused  by 
the  alternating  arc  burning  too  long;  that  is,  the  carbons  are  separated  too  far.  Figure  4  shows 
the  ghost  caused  by  using  a  direct  current  trim  on  alternating  current.  Most  of  this  description 
has  been  confined  to  alternating  current  ghosts,  as  those  on  direct  current  are  easily  removed.  The 
ones  most  commonly  found  with  direct  current  are  those  illustrated  in  Figs,  i  and  a,  in  Plate  6. 

Generally  speaking,  the  use  of  a  "long  arc"  is  preferable  to  a  short  one,  on  direct  current,  as 
the  negative  carbon  gives  practically  no  useful  light  and  it  has  a  tendency  to  form  a  ghost  by  obstruct- 
ing the  passage  of  the  rays  of  light  from  the  positive  crater  when  the  carbons  are  close  together. 
However,  there  are  comparatively  few  brands  of  carbons  on  the  market  that  will  bum  a  long  arc 
without  "blowing"  to  an  annoying  degree,  A  poor  grade  of  carbon  will  invariably  manifest  itself 
if  the  arc  is  drawn  out  to  A  of  an  inch  or  more,  by  the  light  flaring  up  and  blowing.  Then,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  operator  places  his  carbons  closer  together,  the  negative  carbon  will  usually  form 
a  thin  shaqj  point  called  a  "tack"  or  "spit."  This  "tack"  gradually  becomes  longer  and  longer 
until  it  short-circuits  the  arc  entirely,  causing  more  hissing  and  blowing  on  separating  the  carbons. 
When  a  tack  forms,  the  arc  should  be  drawn  out  until  it  bums  off. 

Now,  all  of  this  hissing  and  blowing  means  an  unsteady  light  on  the  screen  which  is  most 
annoying  to  the  spectator,  as  well  as  to  the  operator.  The  remedy  is  to  use  good  carbons.  Try  out 
the  different  advertised  brands,  giving  each  a  fair  and  impartial  test,  and  when  a  carbon  is  found 
which  will  hold  a  fairly  long  and  steady  arc  when  properly  trimmed,  stick  to  that  particular  brand. 
Correct  trimming  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  next  to  this  comes  proper  "feeding"  as  the 
carbons  bum  away.  In  starting  the  arc  the  carbons  should  be  brought  together  gtnUy,  not  with  a 
sharp  jerk,  as  that  will  often  destroy  a  good  trim.  Separate  them  slowly  until  the  arc  is  of  the  proper 
length,  then  bring  them  almost  together  again  and  iimnediately  separate  them  to  the  proper 
extent.  By  repeating  this  operation  a  couple  of  times,  the  arc  will  become  settled  very  quickly. 
The  feeding  of  the  carbons  should  be  frequent  and  very  gentle,  rather  than  occasional  and  with  a 
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jerk.  It  is  far  bcller  to  give  the  Icnob  a  slight  touch  every  few  momcots  than  to  wait  until  the  arc 
is  ready  to  blow  and  then  feed  with  a  sharp  turn.  The  operator  who  feeds  after  the  latter  fadiioD 
invariably  has  an  urange-colored  streak  of  light  Ihrou^  the  lower  part  of  his  picture  just  'before 
he  makes  the  adjustment. 

Another  hnhit  among  operators  is  that  of  "freezing"  the  carbons  together  every  few  minutes. 
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Not  only  is  this  annoying  to  the  audience,  but  it  is  most  destructive  to  the  rheostat.  To  substantiate 
this  assertion,  the  writer  will  give  the  results  of  a  test  made  recently  in  the  booth  of  one  of  Boston's 
leading  theaters.  The  circuit  consisted  of  a  standard  Power's  Circular  Rheostat,  lo  feet  of  No.  6 
ast>estos  covered  cable,  50  feet  of  No.  6  solid  conductor  leading  to  rheostat  outside  of  booth,  f-inch 
soft  cored  positive  and  ^-inch  solid  negative  carbon  of  the  "Bio"  brand,  the  whole  connected  to 
No.  6  service  wires.  Carbons  new  when  placed  in  clamps  and  projecting  4  inches  from  same. 
The  voltage  was  110,  and  five  points  were  cut  out  on  the  rheostat.  A  Western  D.C.  Ammeter 
nserted  in  series  showed  47  amperes  on  striking  the  arc,  the  current  falling  almost  instantly  to  4a 
amperes  when  carbons  were  separated  J  inch.  After  one  minute  the  reading  was  33  amperes; 
two  minutes,  aSamperes;  three  minutes,  24  amperes;  and  after  eight  minutes  the  current  was  36 
amperes  with  A-inch  arc.  The  switch  was  then  opened  and  the  carbons  permitted  to  cool  for  five 
minutes.  On  striking  the  arc  the  meter  read  42  amperes  while  carbons  were  together  and  36  amperes 
when  separated.  On  freezing  the  carbons  the  current  was  invariably  increased  from  16  to  43 
amperes,  and  this  obviously  heats  the  rheostat  to  an  injurious  degree. 

It  will  be  found  necessary  on  alternating  current  circuits  to  use  far  more  current  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  light  than  on  direct  current.   The  connection  shown  in  Plate  i,  Fig.  2,  will  give  the  desired 
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increase  in  amperage.  However,  a  far  better  light,  at  less  expense,  may  be  obtained  by  using  a 
"step-down  transformer"  or  "economizer,"  which  will  be  described  in  detail  in  the  next  article 
of  this  series. 

(To  be  continued) 


EASILY  MADE  TITLE  SLIDES  FOR  LANTERN  LECTURES 

A  FELLOW  OF  THE  ROYAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCJETY 

1  in  a  lantern  lecture  creates  such  a  good  impression  as  a  good  title  slide,  but 
■ear  to  be  very  rare.    The  average  lecturer  pays  particular  attention  to  the 
des  he  prepares,  but  rarely  thinks  of  a  good  title  slide,  or  if  he  does,  it  is  an 
ight,  and  such  a  slide  is  perhaps  carelessly  made.    It  is  said  in  En^and  that 
to  be  considered  a  good  lecturer  with  a  lantern  one  must  start  with  either  an 
or  a  map,  but  I  for  one  always  look  for  a  good  title  slide. 
Title  slides  are  easily  made,  and  not  a  few  workers  write  the  title  on  the  first  slide  with  ink, 
a  method  which  in  my  opinion  is  rarely  successful,  although  it  may  be  easy.    The  making  of  effec- 
tive title  slides  ought  to  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  subscribers  to  such  an  artistic  production  as  Ahbk- 
ICAN  Photography,  and  a  few  hints  on  my  method  of  working  may  be  of  service  to  users  of  a  lantern. 
When  I  am  preparing  a  lantern  lecture  I  keep  on  the  lookout  for  suitable  advertisement  and 
other  designs  published  in  papers  and  magazines.    One  may  often  find  one  exactly  suitable  for  a 
title  slide,  but  if  not  exactly  suitable  it  may  be  made  so  in  several  ways.    The  method,  in  brief,  is 
to  cut  out  the  design,  paste  it  upon  cardboard,  and  some  white  paper  over  any  lettering,  and  to 
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write  on  a  suitable  title,  or  if  the  photographer  is  not  good  at  lettering,  letters  may  be  cut  out  and 
pasted  on,  the  whole  is  then  photographed  to  a  suitable  size  for  printing  upon  a  lantern  plate. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  June  issue  of  American  Photography  is  before  me,  and  as  usual 
it  is  full  of  artistic  designs.  Were  I  preparing  a  lecture  on  Pictorial  Landscape  Photography  I 
should  use  the  tail  piece  on  page  356,  and  prepare  it  as  Fig.  i,  which  makes  an  effective  title  slide. 
If  a  real  black  and  white  result  is  wanted,  a  "process"  plate  may  be  used  for  the  negative  and  a 
black  and  white  slide  made  from  it.  Or  should  no  "process"  plate  be  at  hand,  other  methods  may 
be  employed  for  making  a  black  and  white  negative  on  ordinary  plates.  When  the  latter  are  used 
the  best  way  to  make  a  good  black  and  white  negative  of  a  line  subject  is  to  very  slightly  under- 
expose, and  develop  with  the  following  one-solution  hydroquinone  developer,  which,  with  a  suitable 
exposure,  gives  an  ideal  black  and  white  negative  on  an  ordinary  plate:  — 

Hydroqubone 34  grains 

Soda  sulphite j  ounce 

Formaline 30  drops 

Water 3  ounces 

Development  should  be  stopped  the  moment  the  lines  (white  on  the  negative)  begin  to  veil 
over.  The  negative  should  then  be  fixed  and  washed  as  usual;  if  then  the  blacks  are  not  black 
enough  and  there  is  not  sufficient  contrast,  the  negative  can  be  intensified,  preferably  with  a  lead 
intensifier,  made  according  to  the  following  fonnula:  — 

Lead  nitrate 10  grains 

Pot.  feiricyanide 30  grains 

Acetic  acid 10  drops 

Waler i  ounce 
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to  develop  or  tone  a  slide  so  as  to  get  a 
warmer  color  than  black — usually  a  good 
brown — as  a  black  and  white  slide  usually 
looks  harsh,  as  indeed  it  should,  and 
funereal. 

Some  may  prefer  an  actual  pho- 
tograph instead  of  a  line  drawing  em- 
bodied in  the  title  slide;  if  so,  certain 
designs  come  in  very  useful.  On  page 
315  of  the  June  issue  of  American  Pho- 
tography is  a  suitable  design  surrounding 
a  photograph  by  my  friend  Neame.  To 
use  it  one  has  only  to  cut  out  the  picture 
from  the  design  and  to  use  the  latter  as 


Bleach  in  the  above  wash  in  water 
made  slightly  acid  with  nitric  acid,  then 
in  water,  and  reblacken  in  a  solution  of 
ammonium  sulphide,  one  part  of  sulphide 
to  ten  parts  of  water,  or  redevelop  with 
an  old  hydroquinone  developier,  and  finally 
wash. 

Although  when  copying  line  drawings 
for  tide  slides  I  always  aim  for  a  black  and 
white  negative,  I  do  not  always  make  a 
black  and  white  slide  from  it.    I  prefer 


a  mask;  paste  the  whole  upon  card,  write  the  desired  title,  reduce  it  down  to  lantern  slide  size,  and 
there  you  are,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  a. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind  an  ordinary  plate  and  developer  would  be  preferable  to  a  process  plate, 
in  order  to  render  the  half-tones.  The  slide  as  a  whole  may  then  be  toned,  or  the  center  picture 
only;  while  another  plan  is  to  dye  the  slide,  except  the  picture  part,  so  as  to  tone  down  the  white- 
ness. Any  amount  of  changes  may  be  rung  on  such  a  slide  by  toning  or  dying  and  very  effective 
title  slides  made. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  artistic  title  slides  are  not  difficult  to  make  while  the  editor  continues 
to  give  us  such  artistic  and  suitable  designs  for  the  purpose.  The  source  of  the  design  can  always 
be  named  and  the  method  of  making  such  a  slide  briefly  described.  I  know  by  a  long  esperience 
the  interest  it  creates,  as  after  my  own  lectures  before  a  photographic  audience  I  have  often  been 
asked  for  further  details  of  my  process  of  title  slide  making,  —  a  process  which  I  believe  is  com- 
paratively new,  and  little  known. 


MOONLIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHY 

WILLIAM  S.   DAVIS 

[GHT  photography  has  within  a  few  years  attracted  considerable  notice,  and  at  least 
one  society  is  now  devoted  to  its  advancement;  yet  practically  all  the  work  accom- 
plished so  far  has  been  done  with  the  aid  of  artificial  light.  Very  beautiful  studies 
of  buildings  and  street  scenes  illuminated  by  incandescent  or  arc  lights  have  been 
obtained,  it  is  tnie,  but  I  believe  equally  interesting  and  pictorial  work  may  be  done 
in  the  open  country  by  moonlight  only,  and  considering  the  fact  that  town  views  by 
electric  light  are  not  available  to  every  worker,  this  hitherto  Yieglected  branch  of  night  photog- 
raphy should  prove  of  interest  to  many. 

In  calling  it  a  neglected  field  of  work  I  do  not  forget  that  winter  views  occasionally  appear, 
but  they  are  few  in  number  and  are  always  taken  when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground.  The  other 
views  which  pass  as  "moonlights"  are  simply  "fakes,"  made  by  snapping  against  the  sun  with 
the  shutter  set  at  high  speed,  and  however  pleasing  the  results  obtained  by  such  a  method  may 
appear  at  a  glance,  they  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  compare  in  interest  with  genuine  night  scenes. 

While  I  have  been  interested  for  several  years  in  moonlight  efiects  as  subjects  for  paintings, 
it  is  only  recently  that  I've  done  any  systematic  photographic  work  by  night;  still,  having  kept 
careful  notes  regarding  that  already  accomplished,  it  is  hoped  the  information  given  here  will 
prove  of  practical  value  to  others  who  may  be  interested. 

Before  taking  up  the  technical  side  of  the  work  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  salient  features 
of  night  scenes,  for  unless  one  understands  both  cause  and  effect  it  is  impossible  to  produce  with 
certainty  in  a  picture  the  sensations  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  a  particular  effect  in  nature,  and  all 
the  knowledge  possible  regarding  chemical  or  mechanical  manipulations,  impwrtant  though  they 
be  in  making  one  master  of  the  means  of  expression,  will  not  be  of  any  service  if  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  subject  itselj  is  lacking.  However,  so  far  as  this  phase  of  the  matter  is  concerned,  nothing 
which  one  may  say  can  take  the  place  of  personal  observation,  and  those  interested  should  never 
lose  an  opportunity  of  getting  out  in  the  open  and  studying  directly  from  nature;  so  what  I  have  to 
say  should  simply  be  taken  as  suggestions  regarding  the  most  important  features  which  should 
be  especially  noticed. 

Probably  the  first  impression  generally  produced  by  moonlight  is  a  feeling  of  vagueness  about 

the  forms  of  individual  objects  composing  the  view,  which,  instead  of  standing  out  separately 

with  more  or  less  distinctness  of  outline,  as  they  do  by  daylight,  are  grouped  together  into  broad 

masses  of  dark  tones  with  shadows  of  mysterious  depth  and  impenetrability,  in  which  the  lines 
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of  the  minor  parts  are  fused  or  blended  together  until  they  are  quite  lost  in  the  uniform  tonality 
of  the  deepest  shadows. 

The  half-tones  will  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole,  unless  one  is  looking  over  flat  gelds, 
meadows,  or  water.    Their  proportion  will  of  course  vary  according  to  the  height  of  the  moon. 

If  the  moon  is  withm  the  composition  it  should  be  the  brightest  spot  in  the  picture,  and  the 
other  "lights"  must  give  way  to  it,  but  if  not  included,  then  its  reflection  on  the  edges  of  objects 
gainst  the  light,  or  upon  the  water,  will  constitute  the  lightest  tones  of  the  picture.  In  either 
case  the  high  lights  wiU  be  concentrated  on  a  clear  night  and  somewhat  difiused  on  a  foggy  or 
hazy  one. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  these  general  rules  suggest  themselves:  — 

I.  The  transition  from  half-tones  to  shadows,  or  vice  versa,  must  be  extremely  delicate,  and 
the  dark  and  half-dark  tones  will  be  largely  in  excess  over  all  others. 

ad.  The  deepest  shadows  should  be  flat  in  tone  and  not  contain  much,  if  any,  detaf 
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does  aot  mean  that  they  should  necessarily  be  represented  by  pure  black  in  a  picture,  but  rather 
a  dark  gray,  for  the  diffused  light  in  the  atmosphere  is  generally  sufficient  to  produce  a  sense  of 
grayness  in  the  deep  shadows,  especially  in  and  beyond  the  middle  distance. 

3d.  Keep  the  highest  tones  together  near  (not  in)  the  center  of  the  composition.  By  so  doing 
there  will  be  a  gain  in  brilliancy  without  loss  of  delicacy,  and  as  the  darker  tones  surrounding 
them  melt  in  with  the  margin  of  the  picture  the  feeling  of  space  outside  the  limits  of  the  compo- 
sition will  be  increased. 

If  these  points  have  been  secured  in  the  negative  one  should  have  a  good  basis  to  work  from, 
but  as  it  is  the  print  which  tells  the  story  of  success  or  failure,  a  note  here  regarding  the  "key' ' 
in  which  the  finished  picture  should  be  pitched  may  be  in  place. 

We  know  that  moonlight  is  many  thousand  times  weaker  than  sunlight,  and  theoretically  a 
scene  illuminated  by  moonlight  would  be  proportionately  darker,  yet  e.xperience  proves  that  visually 
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such  is  Dot  the  case,  and  a  study  of  successful  pictures  of  moonlight  shows  that  they  need  be  not 
much,  and  sometimes  no  lower  in  tone  than  many  daylight  effects,  as  the  feeUng  of  night  is  secured 
rather  by  the  proportion  and  distribution  of  the  various  tones  than  by  their  depth,  as  akeady 
suggested. 

This  lessening  of  the  differences  in  tonality  between  day  and  night  scenes  may  be  accounted 
for  in  several  ways.  From  a  visual  point  of  view,  the  eye,  not  being  able  to  measure  accurately 
the  immense  differences  in  intensity  of  light  which  can  be  demonstrated  as  a  scientific  fact,  accom- 
modates itself  by  the  use  of  an  iris  diaphragm  which  closes  in  strong  and  opens  wide  in  feeble 
light;  so  the  retina  never  receives  the  impression  of  as  great  a  difierence  as  really  exists.  Pictorially 
considered,  one  thing  which  helps  an  artist  is  that  every  picture  must  be  regarded  by  itself,  inde- 
pendent of  the  relative  tonality  of  others  by  which  it  may  be  surrounded,  which  is  fortunate,  as 
the  tonality  of  all  works  of  art  is  limited  by  the  physical,  one  might  say  conventional,  tonal  scale 
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to  be  found  between  the  extremes  of  pure  black  and  white.  Such  being  the  case,  it  follows  that 
the  success  of  a  picture  depends  not  upon  giving  the  actual  contrast  foimd  in  nature  (which  as 
shown  is  impossible),  but  upon  the  vividness  with  which  the  work  suggests  to  the  mind  of  an  in> 
telligent  observer  the  actual  subject  as  seen  by  the  artist.  For  this  reason  a  selection  of  those  tones 
which  are  nearest  in  relative  value  in  our  limited  scale  to  those  in  nature  will  serve  to  produce 
a  sufficient  illusion  to  convey  the  desired  impression. 

Having  only  touched  upon  the  very  important  subject  of  ** values,"  I  would  recommend  to 
those  who  wish  to  look  into  it  more  thoroughly  a  careful  reading  of  the  chapter  on  that  subject  in 
Birge  Harrison's  book  on  ** Landscape  Painting"  (published  by  Messrs.  Scribner's  Sons),  which, 
by  the  way,  contains  much  other  information  of  value  to  photographers  who  are  working  for  pictorial 
results. 

In  arranging  the  composition  of  a  moonlight  picture  it  is  most  important  to  consider  well  the 
lines  formed  by  the  edges  of  the  objects  against  the  sky,  as  much  depends  upon  the  pleasing  deco- 
rative quality  which  these  possess.  It  may  be  the  graceful  line  of  a  twisted  tree  trunk  cutting  the 
space  into  interesting  divisions,  or  the  curving  line  of  a  winding  stream;  but  whatever  it  is,  one 
strong  line  should  predominate. 

When  hunting  for  suitable  compositions  I  generally  go  over  the  ground  by  daylight  with  a 
pocket  compass  in  hand,  and  in  this  way  locate  the  position  of  the  moon,  or  its  reflection  on  the 
water.  During  the  summer  months  it  rises  when  full  nearly  in  the  southeast  in  this  latitude  (Long 
Island,  N.  Y.),  and  in  winter  more  in  the  east;  so  by  keeping  this  fact  in  mind  one  can  decide  up>on 
the  best  place  to  set  up  the  camera  beforehand,  which  not  only  sayes  time  and  trouble  later,  but 
also  the  disappointment  after  reaching  what  was  thought  to  be  a  desirable  spot  of  finding  that  the 
moon  will  not  come  where  it  is  wanted  in  the  composition. 

Morning  is  a  good  time  to  look  up  subjects,  as  the  sun  is  then  in  a  similar  position  to  the 
moon,  so  by  half  closing  the  eyes  one  can  see  the  subject  en  masse. 

Coming  now  to  the  *  Afield  tactics"  and  after  manipulations;  the  outfit  best  adapted  to  the  work 
deserves  a  little  notice.  The  two  requirements  in  the  camera  are  that  it  should  be  of  the  focusing 
type,  and  sufficiently  simple  to  manipulate,  so  that  all  the  working  parts  may  be  operated  by  sense 
of  feeling  if  necessary.  All  the  accompanying  pictures  were  made  with  a  long  bellows  reversible- 
back  view  camera  of  simple  and  substantial  construction,  fitted  with  a  good  rapid  rectilinear  lens 
having  a  working  aperture  of  f.  8.  This  is  the  smallest  opening  which  can  be  used  conveniently 
in  night  work,  and  on  account  of  lessening  the  time  of  exposure  it  is  all  the  better  if  a  lens  with 
a  larger  aperture  is  available. 

A  strong  tripod,  rubber  focusing  cloth,  and  some  pieces  of  black  gummed  paper  (the  use  of 
which  will  be  explained  presently),  will,  I  believe,  complete  the  field  outfit. 

In  loading  the  holders  select  the  fastest  grade  of  some  good  brand  of  color-sensitive  plates. 
I  cannot  see  that  it  makes  any  difference  in  this  work  whether  the  plates  are  backed  or  not,  but 
in  some  cases  it  might  be  an  advantage  if  they  were. 

As  a  rule  the  most  convenient  time  in  each  month  for  securing  the  pictures  will  be  one  or  two 
evenings  before  the  moon  is  full,  as  it  then  rises  early  enough  to  allow  one  to  start  out  while  a  little 
daylight  still  remains  and  put  in  a  full  evening's  work.  For  moonrise  effects  the  diffused  light  of 
the  afterglow  may  be  used  to  shorten  the  time  of  exposure  without  danger  of  losing  the  desired  effect, 
and  if  the  moon  is  to  be  included  the  slight  flattening  of  the  disk  will  not  be  noticeable  when  it  is 
so  nearly  full. 

In  marine  work  in  harbors  or  on  tidal  rivers  where  vessels  are  shown  at  a  wharf,  or  the  water 
line  along  a  flat  shore  is  included  in  the  picture,  it  is  better,  if  possible,  to  make  the  exposures  at 
"slack  water,"  that  is,  either  at  full  or  low  tide,  as  then  no  rise  or  fall  takes  place  for  half  an  hour, 
which  will  prevent  some  of  the  objects  being  blurred  from  a  change  of  level  during  the  exposure. 
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If  any  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  locating  the  image  properly,  on  account  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  light,  the  old  trick  of  rubbing  a  little  vaseline  or  glycerine  on  the  ground  side  of  the  focus- 
ing screen  may  be  resorted  to. 

For  many  subjects,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  clump  of  trees  in  full  foliage,  some  diffusion  of  the 
image  will  greatly  help  the  general  effect,  but  like  some  other  things  this  is  best  left  to  the  individual 
judgment  of  each  worker.' 

Exposures  will  range  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes  on  a  clear  night,  with  average  class  of  subjects, 
using  stop  f.  8  and  fast  plates.  There  is  considerable  latitude  in  the  matter,  except  on  the  side  of 
under-exposure,  for  of  course  if  the  image  is  not  on  the  plate  it  cannot  be  produced  by  the  developer, 
so  do  not  be  afraid  of  over-exposure.  Those  suggested  are  given  as  the  shortest  which  would  be 
likely  to  give  good  results,  but  in  any  given  case  twice  as  much  would  probably  do  no  harm.  Those 
who  wish  more  definite  information  will,  however,  find  it  in  the  data  regarding  the  accompanying 
illustrations. 

How  to  include  the  moon  in  the  picture  without  showing  motion,  due  to  the  length  of  exposure 
needed  for  the  landscape,  or  doing  any  "faking"  on  the  negative,  seems  to  be  a  puzzle  to  many; 
but  I  can  assure  the  reader  that  where  the  moon  appears  in  the  pictures  shown  here  it  was  obtained 
without  hand  work  or  other  retouching  on  the  negatives;  and  it  is  not  so  difficult  "when  you  know 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  it  may  be  accomplished,  one  being  as  follows;  Wait  until 
the  moon  is  high  enough  to  be  out  of  the  field  of  view  included  by  the  lens,  focus  and  expose  for 
the  foreground  as  usual,  remove  plate  holder,  then  tilt  the  camera  or  raise  the  front  until  the  moon 
comes  where  it  is  wanted  in  the  composition,  replace  holder  and  give  a  short  exposure  for  the  moon 
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alooe.  From  ten  u>  thirty  seconds  will  be  ample  with  the  lens  at  full  opening,  and  that  amount 
can  safely  be  given  without  danger  of  showing  any  motion,  or  of  obtaining  a  double  image  of  the 
landscape,  provided  it  is  really  dark  when  the  work  is  done.  For  early  moonrise  effects  it  is  safer 
to  adopt  the  other  method,  namely,  that  of  exposing  a  separate  plate  for  the  moon  and  laying  this 
negative  back  of  the  foreground  plate  when  printing. 

Care  must  of  course  be  used,  especially  where  the  first  method  is  employed,  to  locate  the  roi.-  -r. 
exactly  where  it  is  wanted,  and  to  facilitate  this  I  take  along  some  gunmied  black  paper,  referrec 
to  previously  as  part  of  the  field  outfit,  and  before  moxnng  the  camera  to  include  the  moon  I  decide 
upon  the  spot  it  should  occupy  (care  being  taken  when  its  light  is  reflected  upon  water  to  have  it 
line  properly),  and  then  attach  a  piece  of  the  gummed  paper,  in  which  a  hole  about  a  quarter  *m 
an  inch  in  size  has  been  made,  to  the  focusing  screen,  so  that  the  image  of  the  moon  when  seen 
throu^  the  opening  will  come  in  the  desired  place. 

A  point  worth  considering  here  is  that  the  image  of  the  moon  produced  by  the  short -f<x"T:s 
lenses  usually  fitted  to  cameras  at  the  present  day  does  not  appear  as  large  as  the  eyes  see  it.  Fi»r 
this  reason  it  is  better  to  use  a  lens  of  about  ten-inch  focus  on  a  4  x  5  plate,  for  while  the  inxagf 
of  objects  in  the  foreground  can  be  made  larger  with  a  short-focus  lens  by  moving  the  cam«^ 
nearer,  the  size  of  the  moon  depends  entirely  upon  the  focus  of  lens.  If,  however,  one  has  only  a 
short-focus  lens  to  work  with,  the  size  of  the  moon  may  be  slightly  increased,  and  the  atmospheric 
effect  improved,  by  drawing  out  the  bellows  a  little  beyond  the  point  of  sharp  definition. 

With  the  exposures  already  indicated  the  plates  should  develop  up  quickly  in  any  good  developer 
of  moderate  strength.  I  like  edinol-hydro,  which  works  clear  and  soft  without  bromide,  and  the 
following  formula  will  be  found  a  good,  one  :  — 

Water 8  ounces 

Edinol 5  grains 

Hydroquinone 7  grains 

Sodium  sulphite  (dried) 50  grains 

Sodium  carbonate  (dried) 75  grains 

At  a  temperature  of  65^  Fahr.  this  developer  should  yield  good  negatives  from  plates  which 
have  received  the  exposures  mentioned,  in  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes. 

Much  can  be  done  by  suitable  printing  and  mounting  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  fin- 
ished pictures.  Bromide  or  ** gaslight  paper"  prints  are  good,  especially  for  small  sizes,  and  they 
can  generally  be  improved  by  slightly  staining  the  film  in  a  weak  bath  of  blue  aniline,  which  will 
add  to  the  feeling  of  moonlight.  The  gum  process  is  also  well  adapted  to  these  subjects,  the  texture 
.x>f  the  coating  being  most  effective  in  the  broad,  flat  masses  of  tone  which  occur  in  moonlight  pic- 
tures.   If  carefully  prepared  very  delicate  prints  can  be  obtained  even  from  negatives  of  small  size. 

In  mounting;  black  or  very  dark  green  in  combination  with  gray  will  set  off  the  prints  to  the 
.l)est  advantage  by  keeping  the  general  effect  simple  and  unobtrusive. 

Data  regarding  Illustrations  —  "Spring  Moonrise."  Taken  in  April,  about  7.30  p.  m., 
^ne  night  before  the  full  moon.  Exposure,  eight  minutes  for  foreground.  Twenty  seconds  for 
morm  on  same  plate.  Seven  and  a  half  seconds  r.  r.  at  f .  8.  4x5  Cramer  Inst.  Iso.  Print  for 
reproduction  made  from  negatives  copied  from  gum  print  of  original. 

** Shadows  Dark  and  Moonlight  Sheen."  Made  in  June,  two  nights  before  full  moon.  Ex- 
pr>5ure,  twenty  minutes  (from  8.15  to  8.35  p.  m.).    Same  lens  and  stop  as  preceding.    3J  x  4J  Inst. 

Iso. 

'*  Moonh'^^ht  on  the  Harbor. "  Taken  same  evening  as  last-named  one.  Exposure,  ten  minutes 
(from  9  tfi  9.10  p.  M.;.  Fifteen  seconds  for  moon  on  same  plate.  Image  of  moon  made  larger  by 
drawing  the  frxus  as  des<:ril>ed  in  article.    Seven  and  a  half  seconds  r.  r.  f.  8.     Cramer  Inst.  Iso. 
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"The  Silver  Gleam."  Taken  same  evening  as  lasl  two.  Exposure,  twenty  minutes  {from'' 
9-45  to  10.5  P.  M.).    Seven  and  a  half  seconds  r.  r.  f.  8.    4x5  Cramer  Inst.  Iso. 

"Edge  of  the  Woods  —  Mooorise. "  June.  Exposure,  five  minutes  (from  7.45  P.m.).  Some 
light  from  afterglow  —  slightly  hazy.  Seven  and  a  half  seconds  r.  r.  f.  8.  Cramer  Inst.  Iso.  3J  x  4^. 
Moon  taken  on  a  separate  plate,  10  p.  m.  Exposure,  forty-five  seconds,  with  thirteen-inch  back 
lens  of  r.  r.  at  full  opening  (effective  aperture  for  back  lens,  f.  15). 


TRIMMING  AND  MOUNTING 

BURTON    H.   ALLBEE 

[HE  last  word  has  not  been  said  upon  this  important  topic.  Perhaps  it  is  quite  as 
accurate  to  say  that  the  last  word  never  will  be  said.  Each  photographer  will 
introduce  something  original  with  himself,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously. 
Each  one  who  makes  a  print,  whether  large  or  small,  will  mount  it  in  his  own  individ- 
ual way,  following,  perhaps,  in  a  general  way,  the  methods  advocated  and  followed 
by  others.  But  even  if  he  means  to  follow  them  closely,  it  will  be  seen  that  eventually 
he  will  fall  into  a  way  of  his  own  that  will  be  quite  as  individual  as  his  other  operations. 

Perhaps  the  principal  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  mount  is  intended  only  to  preserve 
the  print  for  display  purposes,  not  to  embellish  it.  In  other  words,  it  is  in  a  degree  a  holder. 
The  color  adopted  and  the  form  should  be  such  as  will  emphasize  the  pictorial  qualities 
of  the  print,  or  strengthen  its  weak  portions,  but  nothing  further  should  be  attempted.  The 
moment  embellishment  begins,  the  print  is  weakened  and  dwarfed,  which  is  only  another  way  of 
declaring  that  it  is  spoiled. 

Plain  mounts  are  always  best.  Gray  or  carbon  black  are  suitable  for  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  prints  made  by  amateurs.  Sometimes  plain  white  is  better,  but  this  is  an  infraction  of  the 
rule.  The  double  mounting  and  the  arrangement  of  a  number  of  colors  or  tints  in  narrow  lines 
under  the  print  will  come  with  the  more  advanced  amateur  work,  but  at  the  beginning  the  plain 
black  or  gray  is  preferable,  and  will  generally  display  the  print  to  best  advantage. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  modify  this  assertion  a  trifle  with  reference  to  the  printing-out 
paper  prints  which  are  frequently  of  a  brown  tinge,  or  when  at  their  best  are  somewhat  dark 
purple.  A  brown  mount,  as  smooth  as  the  print,  —  not  glossy,  but  smooth,  —  will  generally 
make  the  best  mount  for  these  pictures.  It  will  be  easily  seen  where  the  color  and  tint  of  the  mount 
emphasizes  or  subdues  the  tints  and  colors  of  the  print;  and  it  will  be  seen,  as  tint  after  tint  is 
tried,  what  a  difference  there  is  in  this  respect. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  which  will  apply  to  any  two  tints.  The  play  of  light  and 
shade  is  as  various  as  the  prints.  In  one  the  darks  predominate.  Such  prints  need  a  different 
mount  from  one  that  carries  more  light  than  it  does  shadow.  One  will  look  better  on  gray,  another 
on  carbon  black,  and  another  on  a  different  shade  entirely.  Only  experiment  will  determine 
what  is  best  to  adopt  in  certain  cases. 

A  good  way  is  to  trim  the  print  to  what  is  thought  to  be  a  proper  proportion,  if  it  requires 
trimming  at  all.  Then  stick  it  lightly  by  the  comers  and  place  it  on  a  mantle  or  some  other  bit 
of  furniture  well  toward  the  level  of  the  eye,  with  the  light  striking  it  from  the  same  direction 
as  the  original  scene.  If  the  picture  is  harmonious,  if  the  important  points  are  brought  out,  and 
the  whole  makes  a  pleasing  combination,  it  is  safe  to  allow  it  to  remain  like  that. 

Some  have  said  that  this  is  too  much  trouble.  Of  course  that  may  be  true  in  some  instances. 
Much  depends  upon  the  individual.  All  the  operations  of  making  the  picture  thus  far  have  tended 
toward  one  end,  —  the  proper  display  of  a  picture,  a  scene  which  interested  the  photographer 
and  led  him  to  use  a  plate,  developer,  finally  printing  paper,  and  now  he  is  ready  to  put  it  where 
others  can  see  it.  Shall  he  stop  short  of  the  best  possible  display  because  it  requires  a  little  time 
to  determine  what  display  is  best  ?  If  he  does,  all  his  previous  effort  is  nullified,  no  matter  how 
good  the  negative  may  be,  no  matter  how  good  the  print  may  be,  no  matter  how  beautiful  the 
scene  itself.  The  whole  effect  is  lost  if  the  picture  is  not  properly  mounted.  And  to  do  that 
requires  careful  study  of  the  picture  with  relation  to  the  mount  which  is  to  carry  it. 

Few  will  disagree  with  this  assertion.  And  probably  every  one  can  remember  prints  which 
possessed  every  element  of  beauty  which  were  utterly  spoiled  in  the  mounting.    And  undoubtedly 
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it  was  because  the  operator  carelessly  stuck  them  on  to  whatever  mount  was  first  at  hand,  without 
reference  to  the  effect  upon  the  appearance  of  the  picture.  In  other  words,  the  picture  and  mount 
were  not  studied  with  relation  to  each  other  before  they  were  fastened  together  irrevocably. 

It  does  take  a  little  time  to  study  out  the  best  combinations  of  this  character;  but  when  the 
thing  has  been  decided,  after  careful  consideration,  the  result  is  always  sufficiently  pleasing  to 
make  it  well  worth  while. 

There  are  a  few  rules  which  cannot  well  be  broken,  excepting  in  instances  which  require 
some  special  treatment.  One  is  that  the  print  should  not  be  placed  squarely  in  the  middle  of  the 
mount.  Let  the  side  and  upper  margins  be  the  same.  The  lower  one  should  be  about  half  as 
wide  again  as  those  three;  in  extreme  instances,  perhaps,  twice  as  wide;  but  that  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  picture  itself,  its  subject  having  considerable  influence  upon  the  way  it  should  be 
mounted.    In  general,  however,  this  rule  holds  good. 

Very  many  mount  their  prints  in  the  center  of  the  card,  with  the  greatest  precision,  and  then 
wonder  why  they  look  uneven.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  our  vision  that  the  eye  corrects  certain  errors 
which  are  made  in  different  things.  Like  the  letter  S,  for  example.  The  top  is  always  smaller 
than  the  bottom,  as  can  be  readily  seen  by  turning  the  page  upside  down.  The  eye  corrects  that, 
and  makes  the  two  parts  look  the  same.  And  the  apparent  error  in  mounting,  when  the  bottom 
margin  is  made  wider  than  the  top  and  sides,  is  corrected  in  the  same  way  and  the  picture  looks 
balanced. 

If  you  want  to  give  your  picture  the  appearance  of  breadth,  place  it  on  a  mount  with  the 
end  margins  wider  than  those  at  the  bottom  and  top.  If  you  want  to  make  it  look  narrow,  reverse 
this,  and  have  your  end  margins  wider  than  those  at  the  sides.  The  illusion  will  assist  in  displaying 
the  print  properly  and  in  creating  the  impression  you  wish  to  convey. 

These  seem  like  trite  observations,  and  apparently  everybody  knows  what  to  do  under  such 
circumstances;  but  the  writer  has  been  asked  a  dozen  times  within  the  past  week  how  he  obtained 
certain  effects  in  mounting,  all  brought  about  by  these  simple  expedients  which  require  practically 
no  knowledge  beyond  that  required  to  stick  the  picture  on  the  mount.  New  camera  enthusiasts 
are  coming  into  the  field  every  day;  and  old  ones  are  searching  for  methods  of  making  their  prints 
look  better.  These  are  the  inquirers  and  these  are  the  ones  who  deserve  encouragement  in  their 
work  and  in  their  effort  to  improve. 

Probably  a  vast  majority  prefer  and  use  the  slip-in  mount,  as  it  is  called,  chiefly,  perhaps, 
because  it  can  be  used  without  paste  or  other  muss  and  because  it  is  easily  changed  if  desired. 
But  the  slip-in  mount  allows  no  opportunity  for  individual  expression.  The  margins  are  a  certain 
size  and  width  and  cannot  be  changed.  You  trim  your  picture  to  the  proper  size  and  slip  it  in. 
That  is  all  you  can  do,  and  whether  it  looks  well  or  ill,  you  have  had  very  little  to  do  about  it. 
The  work  is  reduced,  but  the  appearance  of  your  picture  is  correspondingly  reduced  as  well. 
And  in  numerous  instances  you  will  wonder  why  it  is  that  a  good  negative  and  a  crisp  print  has 
not  made  a  more  satisfactory  and  pleasing  picture.  Your  last  operation  was  too  hasty.  You 
did  not  study  your  mounting.  You  merely  slipped  your  picture  into  a  prepared  mount,  cut  it 
to  the  same  form  as  every  other  picture  used  in  a  similar  mount,  and  your  picture  suffered  in 
proportion.    Try  it  upon  a  mount  cut  purposely  for  it  and  see  what  a  difference  it  will  make. 

Mounting,  like  every  other  operation  in  photography,  improves  by  study  and  practice.  You 
cannot  learn  it  all  at  once.  You  will  not  be  able  to  mount  a  picture  satisfactorily  the  first  time, 
but  gradually  you  will  learn  how  to  do  it.  Slowly  you  will  come  to  understand  why  it  is  necessary 
to  do  a  certain  thing,  and  eventually  you  will  become  so  proficient  that  you  will  be  able  to  deter- 
mine accurately  each  time  what  you  need  to  make  your  picture  show  to  best  advantage. 

As  was  said  before,  the  slip-in  mount  is  popular  chiefly  because  it  does  away  with  paste  or 
other  adhesives.    There  is  a  mounting  tissue  on  the  market  which  takes  the  place  of  paste  and  is 
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satisfactory  in  every  way,  but  some  amiiteurs  will  be  barred  from  using  it  because  of  the  additional 
e^tpense,  and  these  will  have  to  rely  upon  the  old-fashioned  paste. 

The  directions  which  tell  how  to  mount  pictures  always  say  that  they  must  be  mounted  wet. 
But  often  it  is  impossible  for  the  photographer  to  mount  them  before  they  dry.  A  variety  of  reasons 
may  prevent;  but  whatever  it  is,  the  difficulty  is  there,  just  the  same.  What  can  he  do,  then,  to 
mount  his  pictures  correctly  P 

This  is  the  way  the  writer  does  it.  He  mounts  them  dry.  He  takes  his  mount  and  trims  the 
picture  to  fit  it.  Then  he  lays  the  picture  on  the  mount,  face  up,  to  determine  exactly  where  it 
should  go.  Move  it  around  and  study  it  carefully.  Sometimes  you  may  want  to  trim  a  bit  more 
from  one  side  or  the  other.  When  you  have  decided  where  you  want  it  to  go,  take  a  sharp  pencU 
and  make  a  mark  at  the  two  upper  corners. 

Then  turn  the  picture  over  on  a  newspaper,  or  something  else  equally  useless,  and  brush 
the  back  over  carefully  with  photo  mounting  paste.  It  can  be  moderately  thin  and  work  well. 
Take  it  by  the  upper  corners  and  place  it  on  the  mount  with  the  corners  at  the  two  pencil  marks. 
Take  a  soft  cloth  or  the  hand  and  press  into  contact  with  the  mount.  Then  take  a  cloth  and 
rub  from  the  center  outward.    This  squeezes  out  all  the  air  and  makes  the  picture  lie  smooth. 

Sometimes  a  bit  of  paste  will  squeeze  out  from  under  the  edge  of  the  picture,  but  a  damp 
cloth  will  remove  that.  I  find  this  more  satisfactory  than  wet  mounting,  largely  because  it  gives 
opportunity  to  study  the  picture  before  it  is  stuck  down  permanently.  Sometimes  I  fasten  it  to 
the  mount  by  a  drop  of  paste  at  the  upper  corners  and  study  it  carefully  on  the  mount,  setting 
it  up  and  looking  at  it  from  a  distance.  In  this  way  any  change  desired  can  be  made  and  the  picture 
placed  in  the  most  advantageous  position  with  relation  to  the  mount. 

It  sounds  difficult  to  make  the  explanation,  but  it  is  really  more  simple  than  wet  mounting 
and  affords  so  much  more  latitude  in  manipulation  that  it  seems  to  me  the  best  way. 

At  first  it  may  be  necessary  to  measure  the  sides  and  top  to  get  the  margins  even,  but  after 
some  practice  it  will  be  found  that  they  will  not  vary  enough  to  make  any  difference  in  the  appear- 
ance. 

One  feature  of  this  system  of  mounting  seems  particularly  good  to  me.  Some  pictures  look 
better  with  a  white  margin  around  them,  others  do  not.  Sometimes  one  wants  to  change  the  mar- 
gin after  it  has  been  made.  When  mounting  dry  in  this  way  the  margin  can  be  made  narrower 
if  it  doesn't  suit,  and  it  can  be  changed  in  any  other  way  before  it  is  fastened  to  the  mount.  It 
seems  to  me  the  only  satisfactory  way  to  mount  photographs.  After  one  becomes  used  to  it,  there 
will  be  no  more  difficulty  than  the  other  way,  and  the  results  will  be  far  more  satisfactory 
in  every  sense.  To  my  mind  it  removes  most  of  the  terrors  of  mounting  and  makes  it  a  really 
pleasurable  part  of  the  photographic  processes. 
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A  POSSIBILITY 
one  crosses  the  Atlantic  on    one  of  the  larger  and  more  recent  ships,   one 
kely   to    be    much    impressed    with    the    many    innovations    designed    for    the 
ort   and    entertainment   of    the    passengers.      Some   of  the  newer  ships  have 
good  shops  on  board,  where  all  sorts  of  things  can  be  purchased.    On  the 
deck  of  at  least  one  modem  liner  stands  a  greenhouse,  where  strawberries 
•ots  and  salad  greens  are  raised.     The  sight   of  this  suggested  the  thought 
that    some   enterprising    professional    might   do    worse    than   to   secure   a   concession   for   a 
photographic  studio  on  a  crack  liner.    The  opportunity  is  ripe.    Keels  have  been  laid  for  four 
ships  of  enormous  size,  each  larger  than  the  "Mauretania."    While  two  of  these  giants,  one 
English  and  one  German,  are  destined  to  break  all  records  for  speed,  the  White  Star  ships  will  be 
comparatively  slow,  requiring  nearly  six  days  for  the  crossing.   Such  boats  will  be  crowded  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  drawing  their  j>atronage  solely  from  people  of  means.    They  will  be  so  steady 
that  seasickness  will  be  comparatively  unknown.    No  one  who  knows  how  heavily  time  drags  at  sea 
with  the  majority  of  passengers  can  doubt  that  a  first-class  studio  would  prove  a  great  attraction 
during  the  voyage.    The  sittings  would  a&ord  a  welcome  relief  from  the  tedium  of  lounging.    With 
the  aid  of  a  competent  staff  of  assistants,  attractively  mounted  gaslight  prints  could  be  delivered 
before  the  end  of  the  trip,  and  doubtless  many  orders  for  subsequent  delivery  could  be  booked,  to- 
be  finished  while  the  steamer  was  lying  in  port.   The  erection  of  a  studio  on  an  upper  deck  would  be 
a  simple  matter,  and  the  steamship  company  would  probably  build  the  structure  and  reception 
room  without  cost  to  the  photographer,  were  the  matter  taken  up  before  the  completion  of  the  hull, 

PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  ABROAD 
A  CAREFUL  Study  of  the  work  of  continental  professionals,  especially  those  of  the  Germanic  and 
Scandinavian  countries,  could  not  be  without  profit  to  American  portrait  photographers.  Every 
man  who  is  receptive  to  new  ideas  would  derive  great  benefit  from  a  regular  study  of,  for  instance, 
Das  Atelier  des  Pholographen,  a  German  professional  semi-monthly.  Even  if  he  could  not  read 
the  German  text,  the  illustrations  would  be  well  worth  the  price  of  the  subscription.  One  of  the 
tendencies  which  he  would  probably  notice  is  that  the  best  German  professionals  are  distinguished 
by  the  versatility  of  their  work.  They  look  with  avidity  for  new  problems  to  solve,  and  make  each 
portrait  different  in  idea  and  treatment  from  those  which  have  preceded  it.  In  many  cases  the 
studio  is  an  extensive  suite,  and  the  sitter  is  encouraged  to  wander  about,  examining  the  pictures. 
and  ornaments,  sitting  at  tables  or  windows,  until  an  interesting  and  characteristic  pose  is  found. 
The  result  is  that  the  portfolios  of  the  better  German  professional  are  as  diversified  and  interesting. 
as  those  of  a  first-class  amateur. 
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OUR  PORTFOLIO 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  editor  on  a  European  trip,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  omit 
this  department  entirely  this  month.  We  hope  to  resume  it  in  the  next  issue,  with  all  arrears  of 
prints  criticized  as  usual.  We  beg  the  indulgence  of  those  readers  who  are  sure  to  be  disappointed 
bv  this  omission  this  month. 


OUR  MONTHLY  COMPETITION 

This  month's  competition  was  general,  and  made  possible  the  submitting  of  prints  on 
various  subjects. 

The  awards  werei  First  prize,  "  Heart  of  the  Forest,"  by  L.  Emmert.  The  maker  of 
this  print  advises  us  that  it  is  absolutely  true  to  nature,  and  not  a  stroke  of  retouching  was 
put  on  the  negative.  Second  prize,  "Foggy  Morning  in  a  Cornfield,"  by  Dr.  F.  F.  Sornberger; 
third  prize,  "  Group  of  Fruit,"  by  John  W.  Schuler,  This  was  taken  with  a  Poco  camera, 
Stanley  .plate,  pyro  developer,  two  seconds  exposure  by  light  from  north  window. 

Honorable  mentions  were  as  follows:  "Gooseberries,"  by  E.  J.  Brooking;  "Woodland 
.Scene,"  by  B.  V.  Constantinov ;  "Maying,"  by  A,  B.  Hargett;  "On  Guard,"  by  Geoffrey 
A.  Hollands;  "At  the  Fountain,"  by  Suisai  Ito;  "At  the  Bubble  Fountain,"  by  Alexander 
Murray;  "The  Inlet,"  by  Richard  Pertuch;  "A  Council  of  War,"  by  Harry  G.  Phister; 
"  Portrait,"  by  George  O.  Stoddard;  "  Mammy,"  by  G.  Harrison  Truman;  "  October  Mists." 
ty  Harry  D.  Williar. 
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HODSEBOATISC      ON      A      COLONIAL      WATERWAY.         By 

Frank  and  Coitelle  Hutchios.     L.  C.  Page  &  Co., 

Boston,  1910.    Price,  $1.50. 

The  authors  of  this  attractive  book  describing  a  sum- 
mer's experiences,  conceived  the  pleasant  idea  of  travel- 
ing up  and  down  the  ancient  rivers  of  Virginia  in  a 
houseboat  propelled  by  gasoline.  They  discovered  many 
quaint  communities,  and  sequestered  waterways,  both 
restful  and  picturesque,  and  their  book  charmingly 
describes  their  manifold  eiperiences  during  this  happy 
period.  Evidendy  a  skilled  amateur  photographer  was 
OD  the  craft,  as  the  book  is  illustrated  with  a  very  large 
number  of  very  pleasing  photographs  of  buildings, 
landscapes,  interiors,  historic  objects,  all  discovered  on 
this  trip.  He  who  reads  it  will  be  strongly  tempted  to 
repeat  the  e:iperiment. 

From  Irish  Castles  to  French  Chateai;x.  By 
Norma  Bright  Carson.  Boston,  Smal),  Maynard  & 
Co.,    1910.      Price,  Si. 75. 

The  author  of  this  book  originally  wrote  many  of  the 
chapters  as  articles  of  the  Book  Ncu:s  Monthly,  at 
which  she  is  editor,  but  collected  in  this  book,  with 
the  gaps  filled,  and  perfected  to  a  whole,  they  make  a 
most  attractive  impression  upon  the  reader.  The  book 
is  the  story  of  a  leisurely  trip  through  Ireland,  Scotland. 
England,  and  the  north  of  Wales.  It  is  the  record  of  an 
observer  who  loved  the  spots  she  visited,  because  of 
their  literary  associations,  and  who  was  familiar  with 
the  history  of  them.  Everything  is  seen  with  the  glamour 
of  literary  association  thrown  over  it.  It  will  not  add 
much  to  the  well-read  traveler's  knowledge  of  Ihe  places 
described,  but  it  will  produce  a  strong  desire  to  visit 
these  places  in  the  flesh  as  well  as  through  the  medium 
of  another's  words.  The  author  used  her  camera  to 
good  advantage  on  her  trip,  and  the  book  is  altraclively 
illustrated  with  photographs  of  many  of  the  t)cautiful 
places  visited. 
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Photockaphisg  in  Old  England.  With  some  snap- 
shots in  ScoUand  and  Wales.  By  W.  I.  Lincoln 
Adams,  editor  of  the  Fholographic  Times.  Illustrated 
with  photographs  from  nature  by  the  author  and 
others.  New  Yprk,  The  Baker  S:  Taylor  Company, 
1910.     Price,  $1.50. 

Mr.  W,  I.  Lincoln  Adams,  the  editor  of  our  contem- 
porary, the  Photographic  Times,  spent  his  summer  in 
Europe  last  year.  As  a  result  thereof,  he  wrote  a  series 
of  illustrated  articles  for  his  magazine  on  his  experiences, 
and  these,  with  due  editing  and  some  additions,  have 
been  collected  into  this  verj-  attractive  gift  book.  Mr. 
Adarrts  performed  a  leisurely  journey,  and  noted  many 
sights  and  amusing  things,  but  looked  on  English  life 
with  the  eye  of  an  American,  as  is  eridenced  by  his 
description  of  cricket,  where  he  italicizes  the  tact  that 
the  "scores  frequently  reach  several  hundred  rum." 
Such  touches  as  these,  however,  fdl  the  book  with  human 
interest,  and  make  it  a  very  vivid  and  interesting  account 
of  the  author's  trip.  The  concludii^  chapter  gives  some 
very  admirable  hints  on  photographing  abroad,  most 
of  which  are  fully  as  applicable  to  work  in  this  countr\-. 
The  illustrations  are  many  of  them  of  very  large  size, 
excellently  reproduced,  and  beautifully  printed  on  heavy 
paper.  Mr.  .\dams  can  evidently  practice  what  he 
preaches,  as  is  proved  bj-  these  photographs,  many  of 
which  were  naturally  taken  under  unfavorable  con- 
ditions. 

The  Photographic  Annual  1910-11:  Incorporating 
The  Figures,  Facts,  and  Formulas  of  Photography, 
Edited  by  E,  J.  Wall,  F.  R.  P.  S.  Sixth  Edition, 
largely  renTitten  and  revised  to  June,  1910.  2S7 
pages.  Paper  covers.  50  cents,  postage  8  cents; 
Cloth  bound,  $1.00,  ])oslage  lo  cents.  New  York. 
Tennant  &  Ward, 

We  note  several  changes  in  the  nen-  edition  of  this 
popular  "Annual"  just  received.  The  "Figures,  Facts, 
and  Formulas"  section  has  been  thoroughly  re\-ised, 
and  all  obsolete  or  superfluous  formulas  excised,  by 
which  this  section  has  been  compressed  into  two  thirds 
of  the  space  il  formerly  occupied.    This  has  given  room 


for  interesting  new  features,  in  the  shape  of  three  de- 
tailed monographs  on  "Screen  Plate  Color  Photog- 
raphy (Autochrome,  Omnicolore,  Thames  and  Aurora 
Methods),"  "Stereoscopic  Photography,"  and  "Notes 
on  Development."  The  treatment  of  these  subjects  is 
comprehensive,  with  all  the  latest  formulas  and  develop- 
ments. The  useful  "  Glossary  of  Photographic  Names 
and  Terms"  is  retained,  with  a  list  of  American  and 

British  patents  issued  in  1909. 

*  *    * 

The  exhibit  of  the  Ansco  Company  at  Milwaukee 
was  one  of  the  main  attractions  of  Manufacturers'  Hall, 
and  excited  much  favorable  comment  from  both  photog- 
raphers and  manufacturers.  Their  booth  consisted  of 
a  series  of  quartered  oak  panels  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle, supported  in  the  front  by  two  massive  quartered 
oak  pillars.  One  of  these  bore  in  gold  letters  the  name 
"Ansco"  and  the  other  " Cyko."  The  ten  screens  were 
hung  with  Cyko  prints  of  the  highest  quality  by  many 
of  the  best-known  photographers  of  the  United  States. 
Cyko  paper  was  also  used  by  Commodore  M.  J.  Stefifens 
to  make  prints  from  his  artificial  light  negatives  taken 
at  the  convention,  and  we  also  understand  that  the 
excellent  panoramic  group  of  the  members  was  taken 
on  Ansco  film,  and  printed  on  Cyko  paper. 

«    *    « 

We  are  advised  by  J.  L.  Lewis,  379  Sixth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  that  he  will  soon  be  ready  to  supply 
in  the  United  States,  Edward's  Auto  Screen  Plates. 
These  are  orthochromatic  plates,  especially  sensitized 
to  be  used  without  a  screen.  Mr.  Lewis  reports  that 
his  representative  was  very  successful  with  Seltona 
paper  and  Bamet  plates  at  the  Milwaukee  Convention 
and  on  his  trip  to  and  from  the  event. 

*  a»    « 

G.  Gennert,  24-26  East  13th  Street,  New  York, 
and  16-20  State  Street,  Chicago,  the  American  agents 
for  Hauffs  Developers,  are  now  importing  Hauff's 
Pyrogallic  Acid.  This  is  of  the  usual  Hauff's  exceptional 
high  quality  and  comes  in  a  very  convenient  form,  a 
heavy,  white,  compact  powder  which  .dissolves  very 
rapidly  in  water.  We  advise  all  photographers  to  give 
this  article  a  trial. 

Address  G.  Gennert  on  your  letter  head  or  send  your 
card  for  a  free  sample,  which  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

*  «    « 

The  Cooke  lens  souvenir  which  was  distributed  by 
Taylor- Hobson  &  Company  at  the  Milwaukee  conven- 
tion was  a  most  excellent  picture  of  the  tallest  building 
in  the  world,  the  Metropolitan  Life  Building,  in  New 
York  City,  taken  with  a  Cooke  lens.  This  picture  shows 
the  most  magnificent  definition  from  the  near  foreground 
to  the  extreme  distance,  and  the  feat  of  getting  this  700 
foot  building  on  a  61  inch  print,  from  Broadway,  is 
certainly  a  photographic  achievement.  We  do  not 
know  whether  any  copies  of  this  most  attractive  picture 
are  still  to  be  had,  but  those  who  were  fortunate  enough 


to  receive  a  copy  should  treasure  it  as  an  example  of 

perfect  lens  work. 

*  *    * 

We  note  among  the  contributions  of  our  readers  an 
increasing  tendency  to  use  for  pictorial  work  carbon 
prints.  This  is  an  encouraging  inclination,  as  carbon  is 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  absolutely 
permanent  processes.  It  is  often  supposed  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally difficult  to  work,  but  this  is  not  really  the 
case,  as  the  manipulation  is  no  more  difficult  than  that 
of  many  other  processes.  This  was  well  set  forth  in 
the  series  of  articles  by  the  Photo-Pictorialists  on 
"Landscape  Photography."  Those  who  are  interested 
in  the  carbon  process  should  write  to  George  Murphy, 
57  East  9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  a  price  list 
on  Autotype  Carbon  Tissues,  which  also  gives  full 
directions  for  working  the  carbon  process. 

*  *     * 

The  jury  of  award  for  the  Kodak  Advertising  Com- 
petition, which  closes  October  i,  will  consist  of  the 
following:  — 

Mr.  Robert  Frothingham,  advertising  manager  of 
Everybody's  Magazine  and  The  BuUerick  Trio;  Mr. 
George  H.  Hazen,  advertising  director  of  Century 
Magazine;  Mr.  Walter  R.  Hine,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  Frank  Seaman  Incorporated;  Mr. 
F.  R.  Barrows,  ex-president  of  the  Photographers* 
Association  of  America;  Mr.  George  H.  Harris,  of 
Harris  &  Ewing,  president  of  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  America. 

a»       «       a» 

Ralph  Harris  &  Co.  inform  us  that  they  expect 
their  first  shipment  of  the  new  Wellington  Anti-Screen 
for  rapid  isochromatic  work  without  a  filter.  The  high 
speed  of  this  plate  makes  it  possible  to  photograph 
practically  any  subject  from  a  flower  study  to  a  flying 
machine.  Besides  the  regular  plate  of  this  emulsion, 
it  can  also  be  obtained  "backed"  for  use  where  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  plate  to  prevent  halation.  The 
demand  abroad  is  very  large  for  this  plate  and  no  doubt 
will  make  a  hit  in  this  country.  Further  information 
and  price-list  can  be  obtained  by  sending  to  the  sole 
United  States  agents,  Ralph  Harris  &  Co.,  26-30 
Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  or  108  Fulton  Street,  New 
York. 

4c      *      * 

A  Valuable  Booklet  for  Photographers.  — 
As  a  really  fine  example  of  camera  catalogue  work  this 
year's  hand-book  and  catalogue  of  the  Seneca  Camera 
Mfg.  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  "The  Camera  City," 
not  only  meets  expectations  but  goes  far  beyond  that 
point.  It  is  filled  with  valuable  information  for  every 
photographer  whether  amateur,  novice,  or  professional. 

Chief  among  many  valuable  suggestions  is  what  to 
know  when  selecting  a  camera.  Then  follows  a  com- 
plete description  of  the  entire  range  of  photographic 
instruments  from  the  low-priced  box  camera  to  the 
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"highest  type  of  camera  in  existence,  intended  for  use 
by  the  most  expert  artist  engaged  in  the  most  delicate 
line  of  work.  This  description  includes  box  and  folding, 
plate  and  film  pack  cameras,  stereoscopic  cameras, 
improved  view  and  studio  outfits,  and  a  new  small 
pocket  camera  called  the  Filmett.  The  subject  of 
lenses  and  shutters  is  covered  in  detail,  and  all  photo- 
graphic accessories,  such  as  papers,  developers,  etc., 
receive  careful  attention.  The  book  is  a  very  valuable 
guide;  and  as  the  edition  is  not  large,  we  advise  our 
readers  to  write  immediately.  A  copy  may  be  secured 
free  of  charge  by  addressing  Dept  A,  Seneca  Camera 
Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

«    «    « 

Nature  Photographs  Wanted.  —  Edward  F. 
Bigelow,  managing  editor  of  The  Guide  to  Nature, 
advertised  in  this  magazine,  is  also  nature  and  science 
editor  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine.  He  desires  to 
have  submitted  clear,  sharp  photographs  of  subjects 
in  nature,  especially  novel,  beautiful,  or  interesting. 
Address  him  for  particulars  at  Arcadia,  Sound  Beach, 

•Conn. 

Mn     *     * 

E.  B.  Meyrowitz,  104  E.  23d  Street,  New  York 
■City,  announces  that  anew  Carl  Zeiss  lens,  known  as  the 
Series  IX  Double  Amatar,  has  been  received.  This 
new  lens  is  of  the  convertible  type,  the  front  and  back 
elements  having  different  focal  lengths.  The  largest 
aperture  of  the  Double  Amatar  is  f.  6.8,  while  the  single 
combinations  work  at  f.  13.5.  An  important  feature 
of  this  lens  is  the  remarkably  low  price  considering  that 
it  is  strictly  Carl  Zeiss  in  quality. 

i¥     *     * 

The  Defender  Photo  Supply  Co.  reports  that  Triple 

A  gaslight  paper  is  finding  favor  with  advanced  amateurs 

and  professionals.    The  following  developer  has  been 

.shown  by  experience  to  give  superior  results  with  this 

paper: — 

Water 12  ounces 

•Sulphite  soda  (dried) 120  grains 

Carbonate  soda  (dried) 200  grains 

(If  soda  crystals  are  used,  double  the  amount.) 

Hydroquinone 30  grains 

Metol 7  grains 

When  dissolved  add  20  to  25  drops  of  ten  per  cent 
solution  of  bromide  of  potassium. 

*    *    ♦ 

The  first  edition  of  the  "^.Xgfa'  formulas  book," 
we  have  been  informed  by  the  Berlin  Aniline  Works,  is 
becoming  rapidly  exhausted  and  we  would  request  our 
readers  to  forward  the  "Agfa"  ticket,  together  with 
ten  cents  in  stamps  to  the  Berlin  Aniline  Works,  213 
Water  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  secure  a  copy 
of  this  valuable  book,  before  the  edition  becomes 
exhausted. 
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A  number  of  excellent  books  treat  on  the  color  toning 
of  photographic  prints,  and  a  series  of  formulas  have 
been  published  in  trade  journals  in  recent  years,  but 
all  the  methods  evolved  seemed  to  have  one  drawback 
or  the  other,  and  the  amateur  found  them  too  compli- 
cated. 

A  disadvantage  universally  complained  of  was  the 
production  of  stained  whites,  especially  when  toning 
green;  another  one,  the  apparatus  necessary  to  carr\' 
out  operations;  and  last  but  not  least  the  diflSculty  of 
obtaining  the  chemicals  necessarj'  for  the  process. 

Varitone  Tablets,  marketed  by  Schering  &  Glatz, 
enable  any  amateur,  no  matter  how  limited  his  ex- 
perience may  be,  to  produce  green,  blue,  brown,  or  red 
tones  of  brilliancy  and  warmth,  which  enhance  the 
quality  of  any  gaslight  or  bromide  print  thus  treated. 

The  directions  for  use  are  sent  to  any  one  upon  re- 
quest, and  it  will  readily  be  seen  therefrom  that  failure 
is  absolutely  excluded. 

*     *     * 

The  vacation  season  being  at  its  height,  it  is  probably 
time  to  say  a  few  words  relating  to  the  season's  business 
in  photographic  lines. 

The  C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Co.  report  a  very 
satisfactor)'  and  encouraging  sale  of  their  high-grade 
anastigmats  and  cameras.  The  volume  of  business 
handled  by  them  this  summer  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
same  period  in  the  past  few  years  and  they  look  forward 
to  a  corresponding  heavy  demand  for  their  goods  during 
the  coming  fall  and  winter  months. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  volume  of  business 
the  firm  has  arranged  that  all  of  their  employees  receive 
the  customary  vacation  with  full  pay,  because  the  man- 
agement feels  that  all  the  employees,  the  clerical  as  well 
as  the  factory  staff,  all  who  have  helped  to  a  successful 
result,  should  have  a  chance  for  enjoyment  and  recrea- 
tion. 

At  the  present  time  the  optical  department  is  away, 
and  upon  the  return  of  this  force  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment will  lay  their  tools  aside  to  sojourn  to  green  hills 
and  shady  nooks  or  to  the  seashore,  wherever  their 
inclination  draws  them. 

Between  times  the  clerical  and  supervising  staff  run 
off  on  a  hunt  for  recreation,  as  it  of  course  will  not  be 
possible  to  close  the  office  for  any  length  of  time. 


Improved  Imperial  Plates.  —  The  well-known 
excellent  quality  of  the  Imperial  plates  introduced 
through  G.  Gennert,  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  intro- 
duction of  another  style  called  the  non-filter  plate; 
that  is,  a  plate  which  is  instantaneously  sensitive  to  all 
the  colors,  without  the  interposition  between  the  lens 
and  the  plate  of  a  chromatic  color  filter,  and  is  said  to 
reproduce  perfectly  all  the  color  values  found  in 
autumnal  foliage.  The  plate  has  the  speed  of  225 
H.  &  D.  standard. 


For  some  lime  there  has  been  a  demand  among 
professional  pholographets  for  a  sepia  spotting  pencil, 
and  heretofore  there  has  been  nothing  on  the  market 
that  would  supply  this  want. 

The  Century  Camera  Division,  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
have  just  introduced  the  Centun*  Sepia  Spotting  Pencil, 
which  is  exactly  what  has  been  required  along  this 
line.  These  pencils  may  be  obtained  from  dealers  al 
lo  cents  each,  or  Si.io  per  dozen. 

We  have  been  advised  that  Mr.  H.  Oliver  Bodine, 
manager  of  the  Pholo  Crafts  Shops  of  Racine,  Wis., 
will  leave  for  an  extended  Eastern  trip. 

Mi.  Bodine  will  spend  a  week  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  will  thoroughly  study  the  manufacture  of  kodaks, 
cameras,  &lms,  plates,  and  papers  from  the  bottom 
up. 


On  the  sSth  of  September  he  will  de1iv< 


trated  lecture  before  a  body  of  two  thousand  men, 
comprising  the  owners  of  the  various  drug  stores 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  who  com- 
pose the  United  Drug  Company  of  Boston,  Mass.  His 
talk  will  be  along  the  lines  of  running  a  photo  supply 
department,  and  will  also  touch  on  the  possibilities  ot 
pictorial  photography. 

Mr.  Bodine  has  pushed  the  mail-order  branch  of  his 
business  all  over  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  even  into  the  foreign  countries  across  the  water. 
It  is  making  Racine  a  prominent  spot  among  the  pho- 
tographers pf  the  country. 

Those  who  are  able  to  take  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing the  workshops  of  the  Photo  Crafts  Shops  which  are 
located  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Monument  Square 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege,  and  see  what 
a  wonderful  business  has  been  developed  in  Racine 
which  promises  to  become  one  of  the  leading  industries. 


In'response  to  the  notice  in  the  editorial  pi^es  of 
August  and  September  issues,  a  number  of 
have  expressed  the  desire  to  join  an  exchange  club,  and 
this  will  accordingly  be  formed.  Application  blanks 
are  now  in  the  course  of  preparation  and  all  interested 
may  obtain  them  on  request.  The  purpose  o£  the  club 
is^to  enable  its  members  to  compare  their  work  with  that 
of  others,  to  collect  pictures  of  regions  and  objects  not 
personally  accessible  to  them,  and  to  bene&t  by  the 
experience  of  other  earnest  workers.  Membership 
carries  not  only  privileges  but  also  obligations.  Ever^' 
member  is  at  liberty  to  propose  an  eichange  to  any  other 
accompanied  by  one  or  more  samples  of  his  work,  but 
not  to  send  a  second  lot  unless  the  exchange  is  accepted. 
The  member  accepting  an  exchange  is  bound  to  make 
prompt  return  of  his  own  prints  or  those  accepted. 

The  following  rules  are  proposed,  but  may  be  slightly 
modified.    Criticism  or  suggestions  will  be  welcome. 

Roles 

Any   photographer,   amateur   or   professional,   may 

become  a  member  by  signing  an  application  blank  and 

agreeing  to  abide  by  the  rules.     I'pon  acceptance  of 


his  or  her  application,  a  copy  of  the  exchange  code  will 
be  furnished  and  a  membership  number  assigned. 

.\ny  member  may  propose  eichange  of  prints  to  any 
other  member,  giving  his  membership  number  and  using 
the  code.  He  shall  send  not  more  than  three  sample 
prints  with  a  Hamptd  and  addressed  envelope  large 
enough  for  their  return  (if  both  members  live  in  the 
same  country).  In  requesting  exchange  with  a  member 
living  in  a  foreign  country,  an  addressed  envelope  must 
be  sent,  and  sufficient  money  for  return  postage 


international  reply  c( 


r  obtainable  in  most  Postal  L'nion  countries,  and  are 
redeemable  in  postage  stamps  at  any  jiost-office  of  the 
countries  which  issue  them. 

The  member  addressed  must  accept  or  refuse  the  pro- 
position for  eichange  promptly  (within  ten  days  at  the 
outside).  If  refused,  sample  prints  must  be  returned. 
If  accepted,  an  equivalent  number  of  prints  must  be 
sent,  and  details  for  further  exchange  may  be  mutually 
adjusted  by  code  correspondence. 

Membership  number  must  be  given  in  every  letter, 
and  unless  it  is  given  the  communication  may  be  dls- 
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Failure  to  make  prompt  retunu  or  satisfactory 
explanation  may  and  will  be  punubed  by  eipul^on  in 
the  discretion  of  the  director. 

A  member  not  satisfied  with  the  prints  sent  him  in 
exchange  may  return  them  and  demand  others  or  the 

Ever)'  member  is  free  lo  refuse  any  or  all  prints 
offered  in  exchange,  without  giving  offense.  As  the 
object  of  the  dub  is  mutual  satisfaction,  no  member 
should  feel  obliged  to  accept  prints  for  which  he  does 

Prints  must  be  sent  under  cover  and  carefully  packed- 
Postage  must  be  Included  beyond  name,  address, 
membership  number  and  title.  As  double  postage  due 
is  charged  in  foreign  countries,  this  rule  must  be  care- 
fully observed. 

Photographic  post-cards  may  be  exchanged  by  special 
agreement.  A  proposition  to  exchange  may  be  made 
on  such  a  post-card,  and  the  member  addressed  is  not 
bound  to  reply  or  return  the  card,  if  he  does  not  care 
to  exchange. 

Violations  of  the  rules  will  be  punished  by  expulsion 
at  the  discretion  of  the  director. 

The  following  applications  for  membership  have 
been  received.  If  you  desire  to  join,  send  in  your  name 
for  an  application  blank.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
director  in  Europe  during  August  and  September,  the 
first  exchange  list  will  not  be  published  until  the  Novem- 
ber number. 

1.  F.  R.  Fraprie,  Director,  3»i  Columbus  Avenue, 

Boston,  Mass. 

2.  W.  F.  Jungles,  2104  Thomas  Street,  Ft.  Wayne, 

Ind. 


Charles  W.  Weir,  209  Vatet  Block.  Muncie,  Ind. 

E.  Herbert  Dingley,  Farmington,  Me. 

Clarence  A.   Shedd,   314  W.    aist   Street,   New 

York,  N.  Y. 
Simon  Rosenfelder,  Jr.,  61 1  S.  Maisfaficld  Avenue, 

Chicago,  111. 
S.  A.  Smith,  141,  143  E.  Princess  Street,  York,  P*. 
Bert  Sargent,  Abrams,  Wis. 
P.  Lalonde,  S15  St.  Denis  Street,  Montreal,  Que, 

Can. 
Edward  Graf,   165  Sheridan  Avenue,   Patersoo. 

N.J. 
Thos.  Bradt,  Orwell,  Ont.,  Can. 
T.  E.  Harper,  Coming,  Cal. 
W.  D.  Lundstrum,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 
Richard  Perlueh,  3136  N.  Natrona  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Floyd  O.  Brown,  407  North  "C"  Street,  Indian- 

ola,  Iowa. 
Chas.  G.  Jones,  Box  67,  Harrison,  Ark. 
C.  B.  BoUes,  L  Box  351,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 
W.  M.  Horton,  Alvord,  Texas. 
Kenneth  B.  Norton,  898  Bryden  Road,  Columbus, 

Ohio. 
Geot^e  W.  Sotheard,  43  Summit  Avenue,  Salem, 

J.  B.  Oheim,  P.  O.  Drawer  M,  Henrietta,  Texas. 
John  Tite,  Box  182,  Port  Cobalt,  Ont.,  Can. 
John  Shahan,  Attalla,  Ala. 
A.  E.  Angler,  laoi  N.  JeHerson  Avenue,  Peoria, 

III. 
Elliott  S.  Blakely,  36)  Union  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 
Earl  H.  Ressegina,  R.  F.  D.,  2,  Custer,  Mich. 


\Vf,  have  had  the  pleasure 
lown  photographers  from  v 
w  weeks,  and  thouj-h  we  did  not  s 


vekominK  tivo  well- 

iide  during  the  past 

■e  as  much  of  them 

y  had  so  much  to 

them.  Snowiien  Ward  says  you  have  a  habit  of  calling 
on  a  Friday  to  see  us  over  here,  and  when  we  say,  "  What 
can  we  do?  Who  woulii  you  like  to  meet?  Can  you 
lunrh  with  me  to-morrov.- ? "  you  reply,  "I  sail  by 
lo-morrow's  boat."  Well,  as  10  our  visitors.  First 
came  Mortimer  I^mlj  from  Canada,  whose  work  must 
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1)0  ivell  known  from  reproductions  even  if  he  does  not 
send  in  to  .\merLcan  exhibitions.  He  is  a  pictorial 
worker  of  the  first  order,  and  has  sent  us  pictures  which 
from  the  suhtilily  of  their  composition,  their  effect  and 
their  emotional  appeal  live  in  the  memor)-,    I  especially 


think  of  his  pif 

lure  "The  Artist"  which  we  had  in  the 

last  Salon.     It 

and   appeal   to 

the   decorative   faculty.     He  has  left 

behind  him  so 

■me  excellent  pictures  for  the   selection 

committee   of 

the  London   Salon  of  Photography.    I 

should   like   10 

point   out   that   pirlorial    photography 

'f. 


owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mortimer  Lamb  for  the 
courageous  way  in  which  he  has  ahnost  single  handed 
helped  on  the  higher  ideals  in  this  matter.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  thing,  but  nevertheless  true  that  there  is 
little  or  no  evidence  of  the  spread  of  these  ideals  in 
Canada;  there  are  just  one  or  two  men  at  most  whose 
names  are  known  to  us.  Let  us  hope  that  in  Canada, 
as  in  England,  there  are  workers  of  high  aim  and  skilful 
hand  whose  pictures  never  reach  exhibitions  and  never 
find  their  way  into  the  reproduction  list  of  the  photo- 
graphic paper.  At  any  rate,  as  far  as  we  can  see  Lamb 
stands  almost  alone,  without  flagging  or  discouragement, 
for  the  higher  aims  of  pictorial  photography. 

Our  other  visitor  was  Austin  Lidbury,  the  active 
member  of  the  Photo-Pictorialists  of  Buffalo.  He  is  a 
big,  breezy,  cheery  personality,  and  brought  the  life 
and  vitality  of  a  great  new  continent  into  our  effete 
London  life.  The  worst  of  Lidbury  was  that  he  had  so 
much  to  do  and  so  many  to  see  that  one  only  got  a  few 
glimpses  of  him.  He  was  enamoured  of  our  river,  and 
has  got  together  some  excellent  atmospheric  negatives 
of  the  shipping  and  the  Tower  Bridge  with  that  wheezy 
old  R.  R.  lens  of  his.  Possibly  by  and  by  he  will  be 
competing  with  us  on  our  own  ground  with  Thames 
pictures.  We  were  able  to  make  both  of  these  visitors 
members  of  our  new  Camera  Club. 

The  Fifty-fifth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  R.  P.  S. 
has  opened  its  doors,  and  is  certainly  equal  to  if  not 
better  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  it  is  better  than  last  year,  my  private  opinion 
being  that  it  is  not  quite  so  good;  but  bar  last  year,  it 
is  certainly  the  high-water  mark.  It  is  not  characterized 
by  any  outstanding  picture,  does  not  introduce  any  new 
printing  medium,  or  make  many  departures  in  subject 
or  treatment,  but  is  quiet,  reasonable,  and  steady  in  its 
advance  and  in  its  appeal.  There  is  no  picture  of  the 
year,  no  new  star  above  the  horizon,  but  I  believe  that 
its  salient  characteristic  as  an  exhibition  will  be  the 
excellent  work,  varied  in  character,  which  it  showed 
from  men  who  had  already  made  their  reputations. 
I  should  like  to  mention  the  work  of  E.  T.  Holding, 
Arthur  Marshall,  and  F.  J.  Mortimer  as  being  new  in 
subject  and  very  high  in  quality.  Holding  starts  an 
entirely  new  line  with  complete  success.  Marshall, 
leaving  the  multiple  oils  of  the  last  few  years,  has  in  his 
"Palladian  Bridge"  a  subject  new  to  photography  and 
massive  and  imposing  in  character.  Mortimer,  leaving 
the  sea,  his  old  love,  in  its  asp>ect  only  where  it  breaks 
upon  the  shore,  gives  us  strong  and  decorative  harbor 
scenes,  and  above  all  the  wild  tumultuous  waves  of  the 
open  sea  as  taken  by  him  in  perhaps  the  roughest  bit 
of  water  round  our  troubled  seas.  He  calls  the  picture 
"Britannia's  Realm,"  and  I  am  sure  the  title  will  give 
no  offense  in  America.  Mrs.  Barton  is  another  strong 
worker  who  not  only  holds  her  own  but  gives  us  in  her 
"Romance  of  the  Rose"  one  of  the  best  of  modern 
pictures.     American  exhibits  are  in  fair  proportion, 


though  I  understand  that  the  main  of  them  are  still 
on  the  Atlantic,  in  which  case  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  them  at  the  Salon  instead  of  the  Royal. 

Jeannie  E.  Bennett  of  Baltimore  has  four  pictures 
hung:  "A  Nocturne,"  "A  Daughter  of  the  Soil," 
"Supplication,"  and  "Slumber."  They  are  all  clever, 
distinct  in  conception,  and  painter-like  in  treatment 
It  is  quite  exceptional  work.  Louis  Fleckstein  of  Los 
Angeles  shows  "In  the  Arroyo  Hills,"  but  nothing  to 
equal  his  last  year's  work.  Alice  Boughton  of  New  York 
City  sends  a  strong  and  vigorous  presentment  of  Maxim 
Gorky.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  most  suitable, 
and  the  power  and  concentration  of  purpose  in  the  man 
well  expressed.  Aram  Kraft  has  a  picture  called  "Wait- 
ing for  a  Bite."  The  title  gives  no  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  subject  and  sounds  common-place  enough,  but 
the  treatment  is  distinguished  and  the  suppression  of 
focus  admirable.  Mr.  F.  C.  Clarke  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  has  in  "The  Fish  Bowl"  a  subject  which,  if 
somewhat  slight  in  itself,  is  yet  delicate,  full  of  tone, 
and  well  arranged. 

Looking  at  the  exhibition  as  a  whole  one  may  say  that 
it  is  not  equal  to  the  one  held  last  year,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  that  large  quantity  of  purely  decorative 
work  which  promised  so  highly  for  the  future  of 
English  pictorial  photography. 

The  output  is  not  maintained  this  year.  So  if  we  put 
last  year  out  of  court  as  being  exceptional  on  that 
account,  certainly  the  Fifty-fifth  Exhibition  is  the  finest 
yet  held;  and  it  shows  that  the  progress  of  pictorial 
photography  here,  if  slow,  is  gradually  and  continuously 
forward.  I  for  one  am  full  of  confidence  in  the  future 
which  lies  before  it 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  before  it  is  too  late  about 
the  Japan-British  collection  of  pictorial  photography. 
I  have  described  it,  I  believe,  in  this  letter;  but  since 
I  wrote  various  opinions  have  reached  me  both  from 
Englishmen  and  others  who  have  seen  it,  expressing  the 
opinion  that  it  is  the  finest  show  of  English  work  that 
until  now  has  been  got  together.  It  represents  the 
pick  of  some  half  a  dozen  Royals  and  Salons,  and  is 
all  high  grade.  It  seems  a  pity  that  such  a  collection 
should  be  at  once  dispersed;  and  as  the  St.  Louis 
Collection  visited  various  places  here  on  its  return  from 
you,  why  should  not  this  collection  be  seen  in  some  of  the 
principal  American  cities?  I  cannot  say  whether  the 
exhibitors  would  agree,  but  if  some  enterprising  Ameri- 
can will  agree  to  do  the  organizing  and  free  the  exhibitors 
from  any  expense  in  the  matter,  I  will  see  whether  it 
could  be  compassed. 

We  are  passing  through  certain  changes  over  here  in 
manner  of  presenting  the  print  at  exhibition.  Of  course 
the  old  heavy  wooden  mount  with  close  framing  is 
almost  obsolete,  except  for  ascertain  class  of  subject 
for  which  I  suppose  it  will  always  be  considered  suitable. 
In  the  Royal  Exhibition  about  one  sixth  of  the  space 
only  is  occupied  by  this  kind  of  framing,  despite  the 
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fact  that  the  Royal  has  been  considered  the  last  slront;- 
ho!d  of  the  heavy  frame.  But  it  is  the  baltle  between 
the  passe-partout  and  the  narrow  molded  frame  that 
we  are  settling.  A  year  or  two  ago  the  passe-parlout 
was  well  ahead;  Ihis  year,  without  counting,  1  should 
say  that  they  were  about  equal,  and  I  predict  that  the 
victory  will  fall  to  Ihe  light  frame  on  account  of  the 
deplorable  amount  of  breakage  that  beCalU  the  passe- 
partout on  account  of  the  lack  of  support  to  Ihe  glass. 
It  has  even  been  mooted  here  that  the  secretaries  of 
societies  should  bar  the  passe-partout  on  account  of 
the  trouble  and  cost  entailed  in  making  them  ready 


alter  a  journey  (or  the  ethibiiion  and  the  indignant 
letters  from  the  owners  of  the  fractured  articles  when 
Ihev  are  received  back  after  the  show. 

It  is  rather  the  dead  season  with  us  over  here  just 
now.  London  is  supposed  to  be  "empty"  because  a 
few  thousand  of  its  well-to-do  citizens  are  by  the  sea  or 
on  the  moor;  but  what  of  the  teeming  millions  of  the 
holiday-less  who  remain  behind!  I  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  both  in  London  and  elsewhere  the  photog- 
rapher is  more  busy  in  wasting  plates  {or  otherwise) 
ihan  in  doing  or  sa>-ing  things  which  I  can  record  for 
your  benefit  in  this  letter. 


■d  *l  (r 


'  bi  faid  Ivr  i. 


SOLAH  Phintino.  —  In  answer  to  a  query,  we  may 
say  that  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  work  dealing 
specially  with  "Solar  Printing."  The  following  in- 
structions will  enable  you  to  succeed.    Take  — 

Serum  of  milk 5  ounces 

Iodide  of  potassium 50  grains 

Bromide  of  potassium 25  grains 

When  dissolved,  iilter  through  a  tuft  of  matted  ab- 
sorbent cotton.  Take  a  sheet  of  any  good  plain  pho- 
tographic paper,  swab  the  surface  widl  this  salting 
solution,  prepare  a  number  of  sheets,  dry  them  (they 
will  keep  in  good  condition  for  a  long  time).  Sensitize 
with  the  following  by  swabbing  (this  operation  must 
be  carried  on  in  the  dark  room) :  — 


eof  si 


140  grams 

Distilled  water 4  ounces 

Glacial  acetic  acid 4  drams 

Lay  the  salted  paper  back  down  upon  a  sheet  of  glass, 
and  very  carefully  wipe  or  swab  the  surface  with  the 
silver  solution.  Expose,  while  wel.  in  the  enlarging 
apparatus.  As  soon  as  a  faint  outline  is  seen,  remove 
the  paper,  pour  over  the  surface  the  following  devel- 
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Prolosulphale  of  iron i   ounce 

Distilled  water 30   ounces 

Glacial  acetic  acid. i  J  ounces 

As  soon  as  the  print  develops  well  out,  wash  the  print 
In  running  water  and  fix  in  the  following  solution;  — 

Common  water 40  ounces 

Hyposulphite  of  soda 8  ounces 

Chloride  of  gold j  grains 


Fixing  will  require  from  five  to  ten  minutes.     Wash 
well  for  half  an  hour,  paste,  and  mount. 

Serum  is  made  by  taking  3  quarts  of  milk,  allow  to 
stand  for  several  hours,  remove  the  cream,  add  t  ounce 
acetic  acid,  No.  8;  boil  this  for  one  mlnule,  allow  to 
become  cold,  then  iilter  through  absorbent  cotton. 
The  clear  liquid  is  the  serum  required. 


Eliuination  of  Hvpo.  —  Permanganate  is  the  only 
eliminator  I  have  ever  used,  as  it  has  given  me  per- 
fect results  from  the  first. 

I  think  my  way  of  using  It  Is 
that  given  by  F.  R.  P.  S.  in  Ji 
solution  by  adding  about  3  ounc 
pinch  (less  than  5  grains)  placed  ii 


than 
I  stock. 

bottle. 

This  makes  a  verj-  dark  purple  solution,  of  which  3  or 
4  drops  are  added  to  a  tray  of  water.  After  rinsing 
the  prints  under  the  tap  for  about  one  minute  I  put 


them  into  this  tray  and  change  as  soon  as  the  color 
changes  to  yellow.  Between  each  change  the  prints 
are  rinsed  under  the  tap;  about  five  changes  of  two 
minutes  each  will  wash  one  dozen  4x5  prints. 

For  negatives  I  use  a  regular  zinc  washer  with  funnel 
inlet,  and  hole  in  the  side  for  outlet.  Into  the  funnel 
I  pour  a  little  of  the  permanganate  solution  and  turn 
on  the  water,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  solution  is 
acting  on  every  plate  in  the  box.  I  put  a  4-ounce 
graduate  under  the  outlet  holes  and  can  tell  by  looking 
at  that  when  the  color  has  changed. 

As  soon  as  the  water  in  the  box  gets  clear  I  add 
more  permanganate,  and  repeat  until  all  hypo  is 
killed.  This  method  will  wash  twelve  4x5  plates  in 
about  fifteen  minutes.  —  Henry  C.  Shaw. 


A  Paper  Storage  Box.  —  For  one  who  has  occasion 
to  do  much  printing,  either  by  natural  or  artificial  light, 
some  sort  of  a  box  to  hold  the  sensitized  paper  both 
before  and  after  exposure  is  a  great  necessity.  In  my 
own  case  several  plans  have  been  tried,  all  of  which 
have  finally  been  discarded  for  the  simple  arrangement 
which  I  will  describe. 

The  largest  direct  prints  I  make  are  8  x  10  inches,  so 
I  made  the  box  to  acconmiodate  that  size,  making  it 
II J  inches  wide,  17^  inches  long,  and  3  inches  deep, 
inside  measurements.  This  length  allows  two  piles  of 
8  x  10  inch  paper  to  be  laid  in  the  bottom,  with  sufiScient 
space  between  to  avoid  all  danger  of  getting  the  piles 
mixed. 

The  box  is  made  of  I  inch  pine,  some  old  packing 
boxes  being  used,  an  occasional  knot  doing  no  harm. 
The  lid  is  made  of  the  same  material,  and  is  attached 
to  the  box  with  two  brass  hinges  set  at  the  end.  I 
hinged  the  lid  in  this  way,  as  the  box  was  intended  to 
stand  across  one  end  of  my  developing  table  and  be 
opened  from  the  front. 

The  end  of  the  lid  opposite  the  hinges  projects  over  the 
end  of  the  box  about  J  inch,  so  that  it  is  easily  lifted 
with  the  finger  tip  or  knuckle,  if  the  finger  happens  to 
be  wet. 

The  under  side  of  the  cover  is  fitted  with  a  rim  or 
ledge  made  of  i  inch  stuff.  There  are  three  strips  or 
cleats,  I  inch  wide,  running  across  the  grain  of  the  lid, 
to  stiffen  it  at  the  ends  and  middle,  but  the  side  strips 
are  only  J  inch  wide.  All  are  attached  to  the  cover  with 
glue  and  short  screws,  forming  a  light-break  or  safety 
joint,  which  keeps  all  light  away  from  the  paper  while 
the  cover  is  closed. 

The  inside  of  the  box  is  painted  with  a  mixture  of 
shellac  and  lampblack,  while  the  outside  is  stained 
brown  and  shellacked. 

With  this  arrangement,  when  beginning  to  print, 
a  package  of  paper  is  opened  and  laid  in  the  near  or 
front  end  of  the  box,  and  the  exposed  sheets  are  laid 
in  the  far  end  until  one  wishes  to  develop  them. 

For   post-card    printing   a   somewhat   smaller   box 


would  be  more  convenient,  though  the  size  mentioned 
is  very  good  for  paper  storage,  even  if  not  used  for 
printing  purposes.  It  has  proved  a  great  conven- 
ience and  has  saved  me  a  great  deal  of  time,  so  I  pass 
it  along  for  the  benefit  of  other  readers  of  this  maga- 
zine. —  C.  M.  Whitney. 


To  Graduates  from  the  Kindergarten  Class.  — 
When  an  amateur  first  gets  the  camera  fever,  he  reads 
the  glowing  descriptions  in  the  maker's  catalogue,  buys 
a  more  or  less  pretty  affair,  goes  out  and  takes  a  few 
snap-shots,  has  them  developed  and  printed  perhaps 
by  some  aUachS  of  a  stock  house  —  and  feels,  poor 
man!  that  he  has  mastered  the  whole  subject.  Some- 
times he  "has  good  luck,"  and  other  times  not.  But 
it  is  purely  a  question,  in  his  mind,  of  "luck."  The 
focus  is  wrong,  but  that  is  mere  luck.  The  exposure  is 
wrong,  but  that,  too,  is  luck.  Some  of  the  negatives 
are  blanks  and  others  are  double,  but  all  that  is  luck. 
There  are  double  outlines,  or  the  pictuie  is  of  the  soot- 
and- whitewash  order,  but  he  simply  had  "bad  luck*' 
with  the  picture.  There  are  green  stains  on  the  print 
or  light  patches  on  the  negative  —  luck  only.  The 
camera  is  at  fault,  the  paper  is  bad,  or  the  chemicals 
are  wrong.    Perhaps? 

At  the  end  of,  say,  six  months  a  sort  of  sickening 
doubt  begins  to  creep  over  the  amateur's  soul.  He 
then  does  one  of  two  things:  he  either  gives  up  pho- 
tography entirely  or  he  sits  down  and  begins  to  think 
and  reason.  In  the  latter  case  he  comes  to  the  very 
salutary  conclusion  that  really  and  truly  he  does  not 
"know  it  all,"  and  that  there  are  still  many  things  to 
learn  about  photography  which  he  overlooked  in  the- 
first  blush  of  enthusiasm.  Humility,  in  photography 
as  elsewhere,  is  the  be^nning  of  wisdom.  Assuming^ 
that  the  amateur  is  in  a  state  of  honest  doubt  and  in  a. 
receptive  mood,  a  few  hints  are  offered  for  his  careful 
consideration,  as  indispensable  preliminaries  for  suc- 
cess in  any  sort  of  photography. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  take  the  camera  in  hand 
and  study  it  attentively.  Never  mind  the  brass  or 
nickel  finishing,  nor  the  seal  leather  covering.  Try  to 
conceive  that  the  camera  is  simply  a  machine  by  which 
light  reflected  from  objects  outside  the  camera  is  al- 
lowed to  make  an  impression  on  a  sensitive  emulsion 
inside  the  camera.  That  is  all  there  really  is  to  the 
camera.  Light  is  admitted  through  an  op>ening  in  front 
of  the  plate  or  film  and  the  actinic  power  of  the  light 
acts  on  the  chemicals  in  the  emulsion  and  makes  a 
negative,  —  that  is,  white  objects  appear  in  the  nega- 
tive as  black,  and  vire  versa.  A  lens  is  not  necessary, 
neither  is  a  bellows.  Excellent  pictures  have  been 
taken  with  a  "pinhole,"  and  all  cameras  do  not  have 
bellows.  The  latter  are  simply  for  convenience  in 
adjusting  the  focus;  to  be  drawn  out  or  pushed  back 
as  the  needs  of  the  particular  lens  require.  In  capa- 
ble hands  an  excellent  picture  can  be  taken  with  a  sen- 
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sitive  plate  or  film  in  a  cigar  box  with  a  pinhole  for  a 
lens.  Perhaps  the  most  essential  thing  to  remember 
in  the  beginning  is  that  a  camera  is  designed  to  exclude 
all  light  from  the  emulsionj  except  when  wanted. 
Consequently  the  first  thing  is  to  study  the  camera  and 
see  that  it  does  not  leak  light.  If  it  does,  it  is  useless 
until  repaired.  There  are  three  places  where  a  camera 
may  leak  light:  through  the  shutter,  through  the  bel- 
lows, and  through  the  back  where  the  plate  or  film  is 
inserted.  The  bellows  may  be  temporarily  mended 
with  a  piece  of  black  court  plaster  applied  on  the  inside. 
The  other  two  leaks  need  skilled  attention.  The  func- 
tion of  a  camera  being  primarily  to  exclude  light  not 
wanted,  a  leaking  camera  is  a  failure  from  the  very 
start 

In  regard  to  emulsions,  the  proper  thing  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  they  differ  greatly  in  speed,  —  that  is  to 
say,  if  a  tenth  of  a  second  is  the  proper  speed  for  one 
plate,  another  emulsion  under  precisely  the  same  cir- 
cumstances might  require  one  twenty-fifth  or  one  half 
second  —  depending  on  the  speed  of  the  plate  or  film. 
Watkins,  Wynne,  and  Burroughs- Wellcome  each  pub- 
lish reliable  lists  of  emulsion  speeds  which  the  amateur 
should  know  before  using  a  plate. 

In  regard  to  shutters,  it  would  be  well  to  beware  of 
the  cheap  variety,  if  one  wants  to  do  accurate  work. 
By  rights,  all  shutters  ought  to  be  tested.  Some  enter- 
prising photographer,  who  knows  enough,  ought  to 
make  a  few  honest  dollars  testing  shutters  in  this  coun- 
try. Some  unpleasant  surprises  are  in  store  for  con- 
fiding amateurs  when  shutters  are  accurately  tested. 
The  writer  has  in  mind  a  shutter  fondly  supposed  to  be 
accurate,  which  turned  out  to  be  strangely  inadequate. 
The  second  and  a  half  second  proved  to  be  the  same. 
The  fifth  and  tenth  did  not  vary  appreciably.  The 
twenty-fifth,  fiftieth,  and  hundredth  were  all  the  same. 
In  buying  a  shutter  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan  to 
insist  that  the  maker  guarantee  certain  speeds;  if  the 
speed  marked  one  fiftieth  is  really  one  fortieth,  that 
makes  no  particular  difference,  provided  you  know 
what  the  different  "indicated  speeds"  really  are.  Like 
a  himian  being,  a  shutter  that  is  a  constant  and  sys- 
tematic liar  is  not  necessarily  dangerous,  provided  you 
have  due  warning  and  can  make  suitable  allowances. 

In  buying  a  lens,  the  amateur  is  strongly  advised 
not  to  take  the  word  of  a  twelve-doUar-a-week  clerk  for 
it.  He  will  save  himself  much  money  and  mortification 
by  S|>ending  50  cents  first  and  buying  Photo-Miniature, 
Nos.  76  and  79,  entitled  "The  Hand  Camera"  and 
"The  Choice  and  Use  of  Photographic  Lenses."  If 
he  has  a  dollar  to  spend  and  is  interested  in  the  subject, 
he  should  get  of  the  same  series:  "Hand  Camera 
Work"  (No.  107),  "Photography  with  Small  Cam- 
eras" (No.  97),  "Correct  Exposure"  (No.  105),  and 
"Vacation  Photography"  (No.  62).  For  practical 
information,  Watkins'  Manual  and  Burroughs,  Well- 
come &  Co.'s  "Photographic  Exposure  Record  and 
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Diary"  are  conunended  without  reserve.  The  latter 
cost  about  50  cents  apiece,  and  are  very  valuable.  Bay- 
ley's  "Complete  Photographer"  covers  the  whole  field 
of  photography,  costs  $3.50,  and  is  about  the  last  thing 
said  in  photography. 

After  reading  one  or  more  of  the  above  books,  the 
amateur  may  consider  he  has  graduated  from  the  kin- 
dergarten class  in  photography.  He  will  probably  use 
fewer  films  and  make  better  pictures.  Failures  will  not 
be  attributed  to  "luck."  He  will  no  longer  think  and 
speak  of  the  U.  S.  system,  but  rather  the  F  system. 
That  is  a  sort  of  shibboleth  by  which  one  can  gage  an 
amateur's  photographic  intelligence.  The  U(nifonn) 
S(ystem)  was  recommended  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  by  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  England. 
The  scheme  was  greeted  with  derision  and  the  society 
withdrew  its  reconmiendation,  as  no  considerable  body 
of  English  photographers  paid  any  attention  to  it  except 
to  laugh  at  it.  The  persistence  in  this  country  of  the 
antiquated  and  discredited  Uniform  System  is  one  of 
the  marvels  of  photography  in  the  present  day  and 
generation. 

The  amateur,  if  he  is  one  of  the  kind  who  is  not 
content  with  the  you-press-the-button-we-do-the-rest 
style  of  the  art,  is  advised  to  read  several  photographic 
magazines  regularly,  and  also,  if  possible,  to  join  a 
local  camera  club.  There  really  are  some  things  that 
cannot  be  easily  learned  from  books.  — E.  L.  C.  Morse. 

*    *    * 

A  Developing  Paper  Hint.  —  The  amidol  "fiend'* 
may  be  interested  in  a  process  for  avoiding  greenish 
prints  that  I  happened  to  find  out  or  re-discover,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Dip  your  dry  paper,  after  exposure 
for  a  few  seconds  in  a  solution,  say  five  per  cent,  of 
fresh  sulphite,  which  will  convert  all  the  silver  salts 
of  the  emulsion  into  silver  sulphite,  and  the  resulting 
soda  bromide  will  dissolve  out.  Now  let  your  paper  drip 
a  second,  and  immerse  in  a  small  quantity  of  regular 
amidol  developer  —  the  resulting  print  may  perchance 
be  slightly  softer  than  usual;  of  course  a  small  addition 
of  ten  per  cent,  or  better,  five  per  cent,  bromide  will 
remedy  this.  All  prints  subsequently  developed  in  the 
same  developer  will  be  of  the  same  quality,  as  each 
piece  of  paper  will  have  left  practically  all  soda  bromide 
in  the  separate  sulphite  solution. 

If  the  bulphite  solution,  however,  is  not  strictly  fresh, 
chances  are  part  of  the  image  will  be  converted  into 
silver  sulphate  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  it.  Even 
diluting  a  saturated  solution  kept  in  a  bottle  full  to  the 
neck  is  likely  to  give  trouble. 

Other  advantages  of  this  process  are  the  slight 
chance  of  uneven  development,  as  the  paper  is  wet 
when  put  in  the  developer,  and  the  possibility  of  using  a 
ridiculously  small  quantity  of  developer  for  several 
prints;  the  economy  for  large  prints  can  be  emphasized 
by  developing  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  or,  better,  with  a 
print  roller  covered  with  cloth. 


Finally,  I  would  like  to  advise  the  use  of  edinol  in 
this  formula,  published  by  Malcolm  Dean  Miller  last 
year: — 

A.  Nine  grains  edinol  for  each  oimce  of  ten  per  cent 

sulphite  solution. 

B.  Ten  per  cent  carbonate  of  soda. 

Use  I  oimce  of  A,  2  ounces  of  B,  3  parts  of  water, 
and  1-2-3-4-5-10-20  drops  of  bromide,  according  to 
your  fancy,  —  it  doesn't  cut  any  figure;  expose  just  long 
enough,  and  take  your  time  in  developing,  —  take  all 
your  time  and  ease. 

Then  you  will  probably  use  amidol  only  for  plates, 
and  nothing  but  edinol  for  papers,  as  I  do.  If  you  are 
now  a  straight  amidol  "fiend"  you  probably  won't  be 
able  to  break  the  habit  —  when  you  want  to  develop 
an  occasional  snap-shot  —  of  taking  a  pinch  of  powder 
from  a  bottle,  three  to  five  pinches  out  of  the  sulphite 
can,  a  quarter  of  a  glass  of  water,  smiling  all  the  time 
at  the  fellow  who  keeps  a  regular  soda  fountain  in  his 
dark  room.  —  Arnold  H.  Romwald. 

4c     «     * 

Enlaegeng  by  Tungsten  Electric  Lamps. — How 
to  make  enlargements  at  home  has  bothered  me  just 
as  it  has  bothered  other  workers  of  the  dark  room.  I 
have  made  hundreds  in  the  bromide  room  in  the  store 
of  a  friend  who  sells  everything  to  and  does  everything 
for  amateurs.  But  I  had  an  arc  light  for  making  ex- 
posures. Some  of  my  friends  had  tried  enlarging  with 
some  of  the  fixed  focus  and  fixed  size  boxes,  using 
electric  light  for  illumination,  but  they  reported  it 
required  half  an  hour  for  each  exposure.  That  did 
not  sound  good  to  me.  I  also  hated  to  go  down  town 
every  night  when  I  had  a  few  enlargements  to  make. 
It  often  was  very  late  before  I  could  get  the  prints  out 
of  the  wash  water  and  on  the  drying  racks  so  I  could 
get  started  for  home.  I  thought  about  home  enlarging 
for  months.  I  was  no  nearer  the  goal.  I  could  not  see 
where  I  could  get  enough  prints  to  show  for  a  whole 
evening's  work.    The  long  exposure  was  against  it. 

The  light  question  was  my  stumbling-block.  I  did 
not  do  enough  enlarging  to  warrant  an  arc  lamp.  A 
16  or  32  candle-power  bulb  seemed  too  slow,  after 
what  my  friends  had  told  me.  I  did  not  want  to  try 
daylight  work,  for  my  ofiice  hours  are  such  that  Sunday, 
the  only  free  day,  is  my  time  for  making  camera  trips. 
At  last  I  determined  to  try  for  myself  and  see  if  my 
fixed-focus  box-enlarging  friends  were  correct  about 
the  length  of  time  required.  My  dark  room  is  in  the 
basement.  It  adjoins  the  laundry  and  once  was  known 
as  a  fruit  closet.  It  is  about  8  feet  square  and  is  light 
tight.  In  the  laundry  are  water,  gas,  a  gas  plate,  and 
a  table,  all  of  which  makes  it  very  convenient. 

^f     *     at 

I  cut  an  opening  in  the  wall  of  the  dark  room,  put 
up  a  shelf  at  the  right  height  for  the  camera,  and  after 
covering  the  opening  with  oiled  paper  to  diffuse  the 


light,  started  with  a  32  candle-power  lamp  just  to  see 
what  I  could  do.  The  lens  used  was  a  Tessar  Ic. 
Enlarging  about  three  diameters,  my  lamp  required 
about  five  minutes'  exposure  for  bromide,  which  I  felt 
was  too  long.  My  output  was  too  limited  for  one  even- 
ing. 

Next  I  purchased  a  tungsten  lamp,  150  candle-power, 
that  would  fit  the  socket  of  an  ordinary  lamp.  It  gave 
me  light  enough  to  secure  fully  timed  prints  in  less  than 
half  the  time  I  had  devoted.  This  cutting  down  of 
exposure  time  meant  I  could  turn  out  a  greater  number 
of  prints  in  a  given  time,  and  while  it  is  not  as  fast  as 
the  arc  light  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed,  it  is 
perfectly  satisfactory.  It  allows  me  to  do  at  home  the 
work  for  which  formerly  I  had  to  go  down  town,  and 
while  I  wait  for  prints  to  wash  I  may  read  or  do  other 
things  around  the  dark  room  or  the  house,  where  the 
equipment  is  my  own  and  not  that  of  a  friend  in  the 
business. 

In  addition  to  the  bromide  work,  the  tungsten  lamp 
is  excellent  for  exposing  slow  contact  papers.  I  remem- 
ber well  my  first  experiment  with  Artura  carbon  green. 
The  directions  advised  about  twenty  seconds  by  diffused 
daylight.  I  gave  six  minutes  by  gas  —  and  got  just 
enough  to  let  me  know  the  paper  had  something  on  it. 
I  turned  to  the  tungsten  and  in  thirty  seconds  got  a 
fully  timed  print.  The  tungsten  always  will  be  a  part 
of  my  dark  room  outfit.  I  need  it.  Tungsten  lamps 
or  the  Mazda  brand  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
about  the  same  thing,  cost  more  than  ordinary  bulbs. 
The  100  candle-power  lamps  sell  at  $1  and  the  150  at 
$1.50.  The  lamps  are  made  in  larger  sizes,  there  being 
one  with  250  candle  power,  but  it  costs  $2.50.  The 
filaments  are  very  fragile,  and  unless  the  lamps  are 
used  either  hanging  straight  down  or  inverted,  they 
do  not  give  as  good  results  and  in  addition  the  filament 
is  extremely  liable  to  be  broken.  —  H.  M.  Long. 

«    *    * 

A  Postal  Printing  Frame.  —  The  photographer 
who  undertakes  to  build  up  a  large  bank  account  by 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  post-cards  needs  every 
assistance  that  can  W  obtained,  and  even  then  the 
chances  are  considerably  against  his  becoming  a 
"bloated  bondholder."  However,  anything  that 
lightens  the  drudgery  of  getting  out  large  quantities  of 
cards  is  worthy  of  consideration,  and  so  I  offer  for  the 
attention  of  American  Photography  readers  the 
printing  frame  that  I  have  used  for  two  years  with  much 
satisfaction. 

I  took  as  the  basis  of  this  frame  an  ordinary  cheap 
printing  frame,  "post-card  size,"  so  called,  measuring 
3J  x  6  inches  inside.  It  was  very  poorly  made,  so  the 
first  move  was  to  pull  it  apart,  smooth  it  up,  and  put 
it  together  again,  glueing  and  nailing  each  comer. 
Then  the  ends,  which  were  lower  than  the  sides,  were 
filled  up  even  with  the  sides  with  strips  of  wood  glued 
and  nailed  in  place,    llie  comers  were  rounded  a  trifle, 
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and  the  edges  beveled  off,  for  I  find  that  a  frame  with 
rounded  comers  and  edges  is  much  pleasanter  to  handle 
and  actually  seems  to  enable  one  to  work  more  rapidly. 
The  rebate  was  carefully  trued  up  and  smoothed,  and 
a  piece  of  glass  cut  to  fit  rather  tightly  in  it,  so  that  it 
would  not  slip  about  or  fall  out  if  the  frame  was  care- 
lessly handled. 

The  back  was  the  next  consideration.  A  bit  of  well- 
seasoned  pine,  }  inch  thick,  with  the  grain  running 
the  long  way,  was  cut  to  fit  closely  into  the  back  of 
the  frame.  The  edges  were  not  planed  square,  but  were 
beveled  very  slightly,  so  that  the  inner  face  was  slightly 
smaller  than  the  outer  or  back  side. 

Great  care  was  taken  to  get  the  inner  face  of  this 
back  perfectly  true  and  flat,  so  as  to  give  an  even  pressure 
on  the  plate  and  card. 

The  spring  hinges  were  made  from  thin  spring  brass, 
about  i  inch  wide.  A  pair  of  i  inch  brass  hinges  was 
procured,  and  strips  of  the  J  inch  wide  brass  about 
2\  inches  long  were  riveted  and  soldered  to  one  leaf  of 
each  hinge,  while  to  the  other  leaf  a  strip  about  i 
inch  long  was  similarly  fixed.  A  small  drill  stock, 
heavy  shears  or  snips,  and  soldering  tools  are,  of  course, 
necessary  for  this  work,  but  it  is  not  at  all  difficult. 
Two  screw  holes  were  drilled  in  each  i-inch  strip,  and 
they  were  screwed  to  the  end  of  the  frame  with  small, 
flat-head  brass  screws,  so  a&  to  allow  the  hinge  to  pro- 
ject above  the  back  of  the  frame  about  |  of  an  inch. 
One  iiole  was  drilled  in  the  extreme  end  of  each  2J- 
inch  strip,  and  after  the  bends  had  been  put  in  each, 
they  were  screwed  to  the  back.  A  study  of  the  cut  will 
show  how  they  should  be  bent  and  attached  to  the 
back. 

The  catch  or  clip  at  the  end  opposite  the  hinges  was 
also  made  of  ^inch  wide  brass,  bent  as  shown  in  the 
cut,  and  fastened  to  the  back  with  two  small  screws. 
The  bent-over  end  has  a  small  hole  drilled  in  it,  which 
snaps  over  a  headless  pin  (a  small  wire  nail)  driven 
into  the  end  of  the  frame. 

The  adjusting  and  screwing  on  of  hinges  and  clip 
should  be  done  with  a  negative  in  place,  and  the  springs 
should  be  so  bent  and  adjusted  as  to  give  an  even  and 
uniform  pressure  at  all  points  of  the  back.  The  under 
side  of  the  back  is  lined  with  heavy  black  felt,  glued 
on. 

Most  of  my  post-card  work  is  done  with  3  J  x  4 J- inch 
plates,  and  to  hold  these  in  place  I  use  a  sort  of  paste- 
board kit,  cut  so  as  to  fit  the  rebate  snugly,  while  in 
one  corner  is  cut  a  3^  x  4i-inch  opening.  Over  this 
opening  is  pasted  a  piece  of  black  paper,  in  which, 
concentric  with  the  opening  in  the  cardboard,  is  cut 
a  3  X  4-inch  opening. 

The  frame  is  used  as  follows:  First  the  glass  is  put 
in  place,  then  the  kit,  its  opening  in  the  lower  comer 
nearest  the  hinge  end  of  the  frame.  A  negative  is  laid 
in  the  opening,  film  side  up,  and  a  postal  over  this 
film  side  down.    The  opening  in  the  kit  is  so  located 
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that  when  the  card  is  pressed  against  the  side  and  end. 
of  the  frame  an  equal  margin  is  obtained  at  top,  bot- 
tom, and  end  of  the  card.  A  little  measuring  will  shour 
the  proper  location  for  the  opening  in  the  kit. 

Wlien  the  back  is  pressed  down  and  snapped  into 
place,  it  tends  to  crowd  the  card  against  the  end  of  the 
frame  and  thus  hold  it  in  position,  whereas  if  the  open> 
ing  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  frame,  the  action  of 
the  back  would  be  to  push  the  card  out  of  place  when 
beiug  closed. 

After  exposing  the  card,  the  back  is  unlocked  with 
one  finger,  the  back  swung  up  to  a  vertical  position, 
which  it  will  hold  if  the  hinges  are  a  trifle  stiff  in  working, 
the  card  is  removed  and  a  new  one  inserted,  and  the 
back  closed  with  a  single  pressure  of  the  hand. 

The  use  of  this  piece  of  apparatus  cuts  down  the  time 
spent  in  manipulating  the  frame  fully  one  half,  if  not 
more,  —  and  as  its  construction  is  very  simple,  it  seems 
to  me  worthy  of  trial.  —  CM.  Whitney. 

Convenience  in  Tinted  Border  Printing.  — 
The  printing  of  negatives  on  larger  sizes  of  double- 
weight  paper,  printing  in  a  tinted  border  and  plate^ 
marking  the  whole,  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  most 
artistic  of  the  simpler  methods.  The  difficulty  in  this 
method  is  in  the  use  of  developing  pai>ers,  where  perfect 
register  of  the  various  masks  must  be  secured  by  "dead 
reckoning"  and  with  the  image  invisible.  This  difl!i- 
culty  may  be  overcome  in  two  ways,  the  first  consisting 
in  moimting  the  masks  accurately  up>on  glass  the  full 
size  of  the  paper  to  be  used.  The  first  mask  (the  one 
through  which  the  negative  is  printed)  should  be 
mounted  on  one  piece  of  glass;  the  second  mask  and  the 
cut-out  from  the  first  mask  on  another  sheet.  By  laying 
the  glasses  over  each  other  with  their  edges  in  register, 
accuracy  in  mounting  may  be  secured.  In  printing  it 
is  necessary  to  see  that  the  glasses  are  closely  fitted  into 
the  rebate  in  the  same  comer  of  the  printing  frame. 

The  second  method  has  the  advantage  of  giving  the 
print  with  a  border  in  one  or  more  tints  at  the  one 
printing.  In  this  method  a  vignetting  negative  is  made 
as  follows:  On  a  piece  of  black  pai>er  or  cloth  of 
sufficient  size  is  laid  off  a  rectangle  a  trifle  smaller  than 
the  negative  from  which  the  print  is  to  be  made;  around 
this  are  pasted  borders  of  one  or  more  tints  of  gray. 
This  is  then  photographed  full  size  and  developed  until 
the  center  rectangle  shows  as  clear  glass.  This  negative 
is  then  used  as  a  mask  through  which  the  landscape  or 
other  negative  is  printed.  —  A.  E.  Swoyer. 

«    ♦    * 

A  Substantial  Retouching  Stand.  —  Most  ama- 
teurs are  dependent  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  pencil  and 
the  etching  knife.  The  beginner's  efforts  need  retouch- 
ing, and  the  expert's  compositions  must  have  hand  work 
to  aid  and  abet  the  effects  of  nature.  Yet  with  all  of 
the  retouching  that  has  been  done  and  that  is  being 
done,  the  worker  outside  of  the  studio  either  holds  his 


negative  against  the  window  pane  with  one  hand  and 
jabs  at  it  with  a  pencil  held  in  the  other,  or  else  he  in- 
vests in  one  of  the  folding  stands  now  on  the  market. 
Some  of  these  stands  may  be  well  behaved;  mine  is 
possessed!  It  folds  when  I  am  working  on  a  negative 
and  my  knife  scores  a  gouge  out  of  the  landscape;  the 
shield  prods  me  in  the  eye  or  drops  and  raps  me  on  the 
knuckles;  the  whole  outfit  cramps  my  hand  and  provides 
no  rest  for  my  elbow,  so  that  I  am  uncertain  whether 
I  am  about  to  spot  out  a  pinhole  or  add  a  touch  of 
"local  color"  in  an  unexjiected  place.  In  despair  I 
resolved  to  make  a  stand  that  would  at  least  be  roomy 
and  stable;  1  did  so  and  pass  on  my  results. 

Make  B  small  table  out  of  half-inch  plank  with  "two 
by  fours"  for  legs;  in  the  top  cut  a  hole  some  inches 
larger  than  any  negative  that  you  expect  to  retouch, 
and  &t  over  it  a  piece  of  glass,  —  ground  glass  preferred, 
but  plain  will  do.  On  one  side  of  the  table  nail  a  piece 
of  thin  wood  high  enough  to  serve  as  a  light  shield,  and 
stretch  a  piece  of  while  material  underneath  the  table 


at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  top,  and  sloping 
towards  the  light  source. 

Placed  facing  a  window  this  outfit  provides  a  rigid 
stand  upon  which  one  may  work  with  accuracy  and 
comfort.  —  A.  E.  SwovER. 


Repairing  Bellows.  —  I  recently  acquired  a  j  x  7 
hand  camera  (of  good  make,  but  second  hand),  and 
promptly  found  that  the  bellows  was  full  of  pinholes. 
I  was  nonplussed  at  first,  not  knowing  just  how  to 
proceed  to  remedy  the  difficulty.  I  finally  took  some 
rubber  cement  (made  by  myself  from  pure  Para  rubber 
and  benzine— not  benzole).  To  »  parts  of  the  cement 
I  added  i  part  of  asphalt  varnish  and  (as  it  was  too 
thick)  thinned  the  compound  with  benzine.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  give  the  inside  of  the  bellows  one 
coat  to  close  all  the  pinholes.  The  advantage  of  this 
varnish  is  its  pliability.  The  bellows  seems  stronger 
and  belter  for  the  application.  —  M.  H.  Faruer. 


AbslratUd  by  F.  C.  Bach.    Cepf 

oblain^al  10  ccnU  ouh  jrom  Mutt 
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»«fl,M8.  AUTOMATICALLY  OPERATING  VARIABLE 
TIME  EXPOSURE  PHOTO  PRINTING  CABINET.  James 
F.  W*M,  DenN-cr.  Cd. 

The  LniTBlion  is  an  improvement  on  a  previous  jstenl.  Tht 
cabinet  is  a  M^uare-shaped  btu  supporled  on  legs,  and  bas  ui  ejposing 
aperture  at  its  ri^t  side  licpi  closed  eiccpt  at  ibe  lime  an  exposure 
is  made,  br  a  binffed  shuller  vhich  opens  inward  on  a  hinge;  to  the 
latter  is  secured  a  crank  or  arm  wbicb  is  attached  by  a  rod  lunninE 
across  the  inlerior  of  Ihe  cabinel  to  anolbef  operative  crank  having 
on  its  axil  a  aemi 'Circular  gear  which  meshes  with  a  x-ertioUy  movable 
toothed  rack.  The  shuller  at  the  right  aide  ol  the  hoi  has  a  guide 
ptn  which  works  in  (be  circular  grooved  guide.  A  hinged  frame  at 
the  top  of  the  cabinet  holds  the  negative.  Rp^ng  upward  end  forward 
from  Ibe  rear  ol  the  frame  is  one  half  af  Ihe  priming  flame  back 
and  hinged  to  that  is  the  upper  halt,  tiaving  a  spring  to  hold  il  back 


the  pi 


TOward  ii 


espringfli 


:e  of  the  I 


c1  of  pressijig  the  \x 


ir  regulating  tl 

the  light  shutter  al  the  right-hand  side  of  (he  cabinet.  The  hoiiziolal 
grooves  shown  on  Ibe  underaide  of  the  hinged  Inme  represenlcom- 
partmenla  for  inwrting  difierenl  ^baHin^  sheets  (o  modify  the  1igh(. 
In  the  loner  lef  ( comer  of  the  cabuiK  an  two  cylindeis,  OHmecIed 
together  at  Iheii  (op  and  bollom  ends,  which  are  fUled  with  liquid. 


upward  to  the  top  of  (he  i 
pins.  The  other  cylinder  h 
by  a  small  crank.    The  re 


■dd  kxkfll  br  1  phoul  book  cnak  Unb. 
na.   Tin  «■  kn*  «  the  Iw 
I  ia  tank  thno^  iu  aOmffaed 
nek-    Tim  TotMta  Ifar  cnok  ttu  wUdk 


■Wn  rnd  UlKiircl  u  ihe  vfi^IhI 
t«  dovnwid  Al  I  ipetd  nt»  lor  the  i 
miiim  ud  ui^B  M  ;iii  vhkk  irieus  i  kudi  ind  nlkm  ibc 
lo  doe  ftt  Ebe  dcteraflKd  pcnod  □<  Ibr  rxpdDn.    A  rnnaH  a| 
Id  Ike  vri^an)  liaoa  illon  ■  couio  pcrtko  o<  Ac  Ikpud  b  Ibc 
cytiaikr  ID  ^M  Ifamofh  ii  at  ibc  p&iq  nw^  id  i 
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blue-priDt  p.p«.     An 
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or  Itard  domwufd  ihrmigh  the  inttrior  o(  thi 

r  cylinder  at  IhtprapM 

•pcrd  (o  ^vc  IhE  light  printing  eflecl  on  Ihe  Mi 

ir-print  paper.  Devices 

one  side  of  the  cylinder, 
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Mfl,88fl.    PHOTOGRAPHIC 

POCKET-CAMERA.    Ajimand 

Bo»itu;e  Bjun..  Sviiiiobad. 

The  jwrpo*  of  th«  Lnvmiion  i 

3  lo  proNidc 

■  beltrr  support  lor  the 

len.  Irom  whm  it  is  nitnded  lor 

A  nwtaJ  [ratne  U  set  in 

th(bodyollhcciinm,li.odf  5i 

.l.r  Ol  Mhich 

i.  rigkUj  attached  the 

The  DliHtntiaa  ii  ■  ann-sectiin  of  i  cuaen.  iboiriDc  a  horinitil 
ihjkfl  or  rod  running  throo^  the  upper  part,  with  ba  eAerior  operat- 
ing huidle  on  Ibe  li^t  end.  The  Hhaft  ia  supported  in  beDriDgi 
Ulicbed.  u  aham  br  inguUr  iJites.  to  (he  leu  interior  upper  put 
of  Ifae  cunen  Imne'  Secured  rigidly  to  (he  ihah  mir  two  ■nns  prt>- 
jecting  il  right  nnglfs  to  the  shaft,  havinK  spring  dipe  on  the  outer 
end*  iDteDded  to  damp  between  them  a  subject  t^te,  or  ■  gla^ 
jjale  having  on  certain  porlioas  a  positi^'e  image. 

In  operaticin,  (he  subject  plate  is  fint  lacked  in  a  botiioatal  pnsiliuii 
In  the  top  ponion  ol  the  tamera,  (hen  Ihe  exposure  b  made  in  tlw 
camera  in  the  usual  way.  the  object  pboto^raphed  being  iJiced  in 
Irani  ol  a  plain  black  background  and  the  cap  is  i»(  on  the  Inn. 
Then  the  shall  is  lolaled  by  Ibe  handle  unlD  the  subiect  plate  tikes 
a  x-ertical  position  in  Ironl  of  Ihe  regular  exposed  plale.  An  decinc 
light  locaied  war  Ihe  camera  is  then  turned  on  and  UIumiDaies  the 
subject  plate,  whose  image  is  transferred  as  if  by  contact  with  the 
regular  [Jale.  producing  a  backgpound  about  the  fir^t  eiposure.  which 
sensitive  plate  is  developed. 


RACK.  WtuuM 


p  a(  slollnl  paralld  bus  securol  lo  cross  pieces 
If  fixed  upright  dampjog  bars  nX  one  end  and 
uprigbB  U  the  otber  end.  Tbe  film  lo  be 
dcvdoiied  [s  lecuied  it  one  end  lo  Ibe  find  upright  bar  by  being 
damiied  betwecD  il  and  a  hinged  ujffighi  atrip  held  in  contact  by  a 
U-shaped  sUple-Uke  yoke,  which  is  nuned  dom  from  the  filed 
upright  over  Ibe  end  of  the  hinged  upright.   The  opposite  end  of  the 

is  locked  to  the  slotted  base  bar  by  an  ecctnlric  damp  at  any  desired 


ipoffil 


g  lengths  ts 


Auguil  It.  leio. 
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Bkooes,  Ashton.on.Blcr9ey,  En^asd. 
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After  < 


967,S11.  SLIDE-CARRIER  FOR  STEREOPTICONS. 
Mathew  a.  GoonsPEiu,  Fremont,  Neb. 

Tbe  object  of  this  slide  carrier  is  lo  provide  mechanism  to 
the  slide  from  in  front  ol  Ihe  condenser  after  eih 


ontal  □ 


with  enoug! 


lecured  to  a  venicol  frame  work  holding  a  borismlal 
ible  platen  held  in  pUce  by  two  cords.  When  the 
into  the  laolem,  the  venical  frame  depending  bekn* 
he  horizontal  carrier  is  La  line  with  the  coDdenaer.  In  this  portion 
if  the  carrier  at  tbe  bottom  is  a  hinged  door  vbirb  supports  the 
I  lover  edge.  To  make  a  change  Ibe  oper- 
r  simply  revolves  a.  mnk  observed  on  Ihe  righl  end  of  tlie  airier 
ich,  through  suitable  pulleys  and  cords  and  cranks  on  tbe  left 
ises  the  hinged  door  lo  assume  i  vetlical  pocition  lod  aUow  Ibe 
le  to  drop  edgewise  upon  ■  reniving  lelf-adiiislhig  platform 
aw.  The  slide  support  Iben  assumes  a  boriiontal  position  lady 
the  operator  to  push  in  another  slide  for  projectioot  after  which 
operation  of  changing  is  repealed. 


slidt 


Diagram  A  il  a  section  of  the  two  {dates  in  contact,  film  side 
together,  endosed  in  a  light-lighl  casing,  one  port  of  the  biter 
fining  telescopicaily  in  tbe  other.  This  is  inserted  in  a  framed  open- 
ing in  Ibe  rear  of  a  wigle  pble  bolder,  as  in  section  B;  then  the  other 
suigle  plate  holder  C  is  damped  in  mnlact  with  B  by  U-shaped 
enveloping  dasps.  The  eiposure  slide  is  withdrawn  In  section 
plate  holder  B.  which  allows  one  plate  and  its  sheath  to  fall  into 
plate  holder  C.  whose  slide  is  also  withdrawn.  When  thus  tran.<- 
ferred  Ibe  slides  in  B  and  C  are  pushed  in 


• 

• 

« 

• 

•  1 

0  ^ 


M«lj0i. 


mera  beUows 


inltoi 


^ceptade.  The  frame  is  |^r«d  in  the  camera  through  a  slot  In 
□e  side  of  tbe  camera  back.  The  illustration  is  a  front  or  plan 
[cw  of  the  frame  whcae  interior  edge  is  tongued  lo  allow  tbe  square 
r  rectangular  sections,  provided  with  grooves  on  their  edgea.  lo 

[  these,  one  with  on  aperture  in  it  and  the  other  solid.  The  small 
Lews  show  their  construction  separately.    As  arranged  in  the  frame. 


■f  an       by  the  finger,  which  uncoveis 


nloftl; 


m  Ihe  plale  holder 
re  made.    They  are  all  slkbbly 
interchangeable-    It  forms  a  simple  device  for  the  purpose  intended. 
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If  30.  I«10. 

PHOTOGRAPHING  ON  STONE. 

The  method  comists  in  fint  briQalDg  the  stone  on  which  the 
pliotOEraph  is  to  be  Tainted,  down  to  a  highly  pt^ished  lurface, 
then  lo  FEDiove  Iherefrom  ali  organic  oleaginous  or  fureign  natter 
which  might  aflect  the  gacluie,  by  the  np^icalkia  ot  an  il 


1,  then 


li  has  a  tendenc; 


might  &n  ihe 

applying  (he  sensitive  photographic  material  t 
(he  film  being  so  thin  Ibal  minute  pertidcs  oi 
stone  peoiect  through  it.  (hen  prinling  and  fixln; 
(he  priated-out  image  with  a  protective  solulioi 
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this  finished  surfao 
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one  and  0 
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e  light 
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Sea.  whi 
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■ra  projecl 

patallri 

hith  the  sm 

all  con 

up,  and 

pec(ive 

proieclives. 

The 

object    is 

'inding-off  spool  a(  the  lop  leh  hand.  In  the  lower  part  ot 
ipertmenl  is  i  deiible  shutter.  (Ik  handle  ol  which  ii  obseneil 
ig  outward  □□  the  left.  The  left  aide  oi  the  loni  pan  i> 
ly  the  usual  iJale  slide.  The  whole  is  iuetted  In  Ihe  (off' 
unera  between  the  ground  ^au  and  (be  camera  bwk.    The 


.e  (he  ei 


a  the  Kim. 


insferr 


halves,  one  rising  and  the  other  falling,  each 

a  revolvable  ahait  intended  to  operate  after 

is  pressed  downward.    The  negali^t  is  adjusted 


nd  (o  hold  the  edge  ol  the  sheet  ol  paper  iron 
.0  fleiible  straps  run  forward  from  Ibc  upper  e 
er  pulleys  on  eaeh  side  of  Ibe  negative  frame  di 
Aired  lo  a  bar  or  rod  attached  to  the  left-hand  e 


in  the  right  side  is  the  supply  spool  which  pi 
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ARTHUR  MARSHALL  FURLEY  LEWIS.  LONDON 

THE  PICTORIAL  WORK  OF  ARTHUR  MARSHALL,  A.R.I.B.A.,  F.R.P.S. 

CHARLES   E.   DAWSON 

aT  almost  regular  intervals  a  little  howl  is  raised  by  certain  of  our  cognoscenti  to  the 

n  e£fect  that  pictorial  photography  in  Britain  is,  as  Marie  Lloyd  would  say  "a  thing 

1  of  the  past,  old  dear,"    A  little  while  ago  these  very  critics  were  beating  the  air  in 

anguish,  and  dipping  their  pens  in  gall  at  the  "American  invasion"  of  our  photo- 

,  graphic  field,  because  some  of  the  most  vital  and  stimulating  works  from  the  bright 

side  of  the  Atlantic  were  being  shown  in  London. 

The  only  interesting  fact  about  the  chronic  kickers  is  their  failure  to  recognize  that  all[pro- 

gress  is  rhythmic;  like  the  incoming  tide,  it  advances  by  waves,  some  big  and  lusty,  others  scattered 

and  thin,  and  it  is  in  the  interval  between  the  giant  breakers  that  the  disgruntled  proclaim  there  is 

no  progress,  only  decadence. 

But  a  survey  of  our  solid  ranks  of  camera  men  convinces  those  of  us  who  are  not  merely  critics 
that  all  is  pretty  well  with  photographic  art,  and  that  the  grumblers  don't  matter  so  very  much. 
In  England,  as  in  America,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  photographic  centers  are  groups  of  dependable 
men  and  women  who  year  after  year  produce  work  that  is  sound  and  satisfying.  Occasionally 
they  may  create  a  sensation  by  some  notable  departure  from  the  normal,  but  the  sensation  is  rarely 
anticipated  or  even  desired  by  themselves.  Among  those  who  consistently  hold  up  the  banner  of 
the  "Ideal"  in  England  is  Arthur  Marshall,  A.  R.  I.  B.  A. 

An  associate  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  the  various  edifices  in  brick  and 
stone  and  marble  that  distinguish  the  old  lace  and  boot-making  city  of  Nottingham  give  ample 
6i6 


GONDOLAS  ARTHUR  MARSHALL,  NOTTINCHAU 

testimony  to  bis  skill  as  a  master  builder.  Like  so  many  of  our  leading  professional  men,  he  lives 
in  a  delightful  old-world  village,  grows  roses,  and  collects  and  writes  about  old  oak.  But  although 
he  has  only  handled  a  camera  for  eight  years,  he  has  evolved  by  sane  reasoning  and  temperament 
a  style  of  his  own  which  already  enhsts  a  small  army  of  imitators.  I 

The  prints  which  accompany  this  article  illustrate  MarshaU's  versatihty  and  resource,  although 
their  [peculiar  atmospheric  and  textural  qualities  are  almost  too  elusive  for  the  half-tone  process. 
He  has  had  many  tempting  oSers  from  British  periodicals,  but  he  gibes  at  the  idea  of  making  the 
bright,  plucky  silver-prints  for  which  the  London  editors  clamor,  and  the  20  shillings  a  time  they 
offer  "for  right  to  reproduce"  have  not  lured  him  to  deviate  from  his  exhilarating  pastime  of 
producing  exhibition  pictures. 

It  may  be  that  Marshall's  early  training  as  an  architect  and  draughtsman  has  given  him  not 
only  an  eye  for  the  (pictorial)  main  chance,  but  one  that  is  as  accurate  as  a  T  square. 

I  have  seen  him  expose  hundreds  of  films  without  a  stand,  and  have  never  known  him  to  render 
a  single  line  aslant  that  should  be  vertical.  He  never  fumbles  with  his  exposure  or  development, 
and  scarcely  ever  spoils  a  negative  or  print.  His  thumb  hovers  around  the  trigger  of  his  reflex 
like  a  hawk  over  its  prey,  or  a  sportsman  with  a  rifle,  till  the  very  instant  he  has  got  the  efiect  and 
composition  he  was  out  after. 

For  years  I  had  been  trying  to  explain  to  myself  that  his  phenomenal  success  owed  much  to 
luck,  but  having  been  on  picture- making  expeditions  with  him  and  studied  him  at  work,  I  now 
consider  that  luck  and  happy  chance  have  less  to  answer  for  than  his  "infinite  ca[>acity  for  taking 
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pains."  His  formula  for  prize- winning  photographs  is  **the  best  instruments  available,  and  con- 
centrated common  sense,"  which  is  good,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  I  think  that  much  is  due  to  the 
personal  equation  behind  it  all. 

In  the  recent  one-man  show  of  his  work  which  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  organized  in 
London,  the  seventy-two  pictures  presented  almost  every  phase  of  mood,  subject,  and  treatment. 
There  were  genre  compositions,  landscapes,  still  life,  portraits,  and  Whistlerian  effects,  —  every- 
thing, in  fact,  within  the  range  of  the  camera. 

The  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  at  a  students'  banquet,  advised  artists  to  **draw  something 
every  day,"  and  Marshall  seems  to  follow  this  precept,  for  he  ** takes"  something  every  day,  and 
his  camera  is  as  constant  a  companion  as  his  pipe.  He  is  entirely  self-taught,  and  has  always  been 
content  to  work  on  his  own  lines,  and  without  following  any  school  or  men.  Within  six  months 
of  owning  his  first  camera  he  was  exhibiting  his  pictures,  and  he  has  been  exhibiting  ever  since. 
I  don't  know,  and  I  doubt  if  he  knows,  how  many  hundreds  of  awards  and  medals  he  has,  for  they 
are  stored  away  by  his  artist-wife  amid  the  oaken  rafters  of  a  little  old  garret,  but  some  time  ago 
the  number  of  cups  and  bronzes  and  similar  bric-k-brac  awarded  to  him  were  said  to  exceed  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty. 

During  the  last  five  years  he  has  shown  at  almost  every  exhibition  of  note  in  America  and 
Europe,  but  the  medal  which  I  think  pleased  him  most  was  the  much-coveted  award  of  the  R.  P.  S. 
It  is  the  more  valuable  because  the  society  has  now  ceased  to  bestow  it. 

The  picture  which  won  for  him  this  honor  is  ** Devotion,"  reproduced  on  page  629. 

Marshall  serves  on  the  hanging  committee  of  this  exclusive  society,  and  an  idea  of  the  popu- 
larity of  amateur  photography  and  the  labors  of  selection  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  it  took  five 
days  to  select  the  two  hundred  and  thirteen  —  all  that  it  was  possible  to  show  —  from  the  three 
thousand  works  submitted.  At  least  once  a  year  Marshall  goes  a-holidaying  to  some  picturesque 
old  comer  of  Europe.  He  has  lost  his  camera  and  all  but  his  temper  in  a  snowslide  on  the  Alps. 
Hall  Caine,  the  novelist,  and  he  were  the  last  men  on  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  during  its  eruption 
a  few  years  ago,  and  although  he  was  scorched  on  one  side  and  frozen  on  the  other,  and  the  lava 
was  burning  his  boots,  he  stayed  as  long  as  he  dared,  taking  pictures  of  the  amazing  effects  of  fire 
and  smoke  and  tempest.  Alas,  however,  when  he  got  down  to  Naples  with  his  films,  he  found 
on  developing  that  the  malignant  fumes  had  destroyed  what  he  hoped  would  have  been  his  record 
achievements. 

He  has  gleaned  a  rich  pictorial  harvest,  too,  from  Spain,  where,  at  a  bull  fight  with  the  king 
of  Spain,  he  secured  a  vivid  series  of  high-speed  pictures,  realizing  the  sunlight,  blood,  dust,  and 
passion  of  the  romantic  but  brutal  sport  of  the  Plaza  de  Toros. 

The  countless  snap-shotting  globe-trotters  who  blaze  away  spool  after  spool  in  the  untempered 
glare  of  Venice  by  midday  will  probably  continue  to  add  to  the  joy  of  the  film-makers  and  their 
indulgent  relatives  at  home,  but  since  J.  M.  W.  Turner  wielded  his  magic  brush  and  saturated 
canvases  with  sunsets,  it  has  been  the  artist's  axiom  that  the  early  bird  catches  the  worm  in  Venice. 
The  unsoftened  definition,  the  sharpness  and  insistent  detail  of  the  buildings,  especially  when  ren- 
dered in  monotone,  annihilates  alike  aerial  perspective  and  mystery. 

But  Marshall  had  most  of  his  pictures  done  before  the  flippant  tourist  button-pressers  had 
come  down  to  breakfast.  His  ** Venetian  Pearl"  on  page  615  (i-25th  second  exposure)  gives,  I 
think,  as  fine  an  impression  of  the  Salute  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  produce  in  monotone.  All 
the  glamour  of  the  past  in  which  this  glorious  building  is  enshrouded  is  splendidly  rendered.  Many 
giants,  from  Turner  to  Whistler,  have  wrestled  in  paint  with  its  subtle  proportions,  but  nothing 
done  with  paint  and  canvas  gives  us  a  finer  presentment  of  this  subject.  The  difficulty  of  ade- 
quately realizing  it  by  any  form  of  hand-made  art  has  baffled  my  own  brush  so  frequently,  that 
I  can  pay  whole-hearted  tribute  to  this  triumph  of  the  camera. 
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Marshall's  "Precious  Stones"  was  taken  after  a  day's  studious  browsing  around  the  old  build- 
ing and  developed  in  the  little  room  where  Raskin's  "Stones  of  Venice"  was  written, —  the 
book  without  which  no  Venetian  student  is  equipped. 

"Gondolas"  is  another  very  personal  view  of  Venice,  and  the  decorative  arrangement  of  the 
vertical  lines  forms  a  welcome  change  from  the  conventional  "full-length"  pictures  of  these  most 
graceful  boats.  The  strength  of  the  foreground  detail  gives  a  useful  emphasis  to  the  subtle  sil- 
houette of  the  Isola  San  Gregorio  in  the  distance.  His  "home  portrait"  of  Miss  Gertrude  Robins 
and  her  "Teddy  Bear"  ia  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  many  studies  that  London's  leading 
photographers  have  made  of  this  popular  actress-dramatist. 

Holland  is  one  of  the  artist's  happiest  bunting  grounds,  and  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
accompany  Marshall  on  one  of  his  active  jaunts  from  the  mysterious  meres  of  Friesland  in  the 
north  to  the  fertile  fields  of  Walcheren  in  the  south.  In  Volendam,  by  the  Zuider  Zee,  the  "Old 
Dutch  Fisherman"  was  photographed,  and  quite  a  jolly  litde  battle  raged  round  this  picture  when 
it  was  first  exhibited  in  London  a  few  seasons  ago.  Some  of  the  old  scribes  called  it  fearful  things, 
while  the  youngsters  were  equally  strenuous  in  its  praise. 

"The  Potter"  and  "Brothers  and  Sisters"  were  among  Marshall's  illustrations  to  H.  F.  Toma- 
lin's  most  successful  work  "Three  Vagabonds  in  Friesland."  Since  that  book  was  published 
Marshall  was  invited  by  the  Dutch  government  to  photograph  Zeeland,  and  the  results  of  this 
excursion  will  shortly  be  published  in  book  form.  The  enterprising  Hollanders  recently  organized 
an  exhibition  of  his  work  at  the  Hague,  when  he  was  personally  congratulated  on  his  efforts  by 
the  queen  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family  and  court. 

After  squandering  much  substance  in  all  manner  of  riotous  and  bulky  cameras,  Marshall 
has  settled  down  to  regular  work  with  a  reflex  long-focus  affair  of  the  most  accommodating  nature. 
A  two-foci  lens,  reversing  back  and  rising  front,  an  extra  good  12-inch  focus  lens  working  at  about 
f.  6,  and  a  few  pockets  full  of  Premo  5x4  film  packs  complete  his  material  outfit.  His  mental 
outfit  —  his  knack  of  selecting  the  essentials,  and  his  temperamental  preferences— are,  1  think, 
sufiiciently  manifest  in  the  wide  and  interesting  range  of  his  pictorial  output. 


MASKS 

BUSK  UCUILLEN 

HAVE  had  much  trouble  with  the  simple  little  paper  frames  called  mats  or  masks, 

and  for  the  benefit  of  others  who  may  be  having  the  same  difficulties  I  will  give 

some  of  my  experiences  and  tell  how  I  have  at  last  found  a  solu  tion  for ' '  mask  troubles. ' ' 

My  camera  is  a  ji  x  4I  film  camera,  but  after  about  three  months  of  using  this 

I  purchased  a  dry  plate  attachment,  for  I  had  discovered  that  both  films  and  plates 

have  their  advantages  and  disadvantages.    I  also  started  out  to  make  prints  on  f)ost- 

cards,  and  immediately  I  met  the  first  "mask  snag."    A  mask  is  absolutely  essential  in  making 

a  print  from  a  3I  x  4I  negative  on  a  3J  x  sJ  post-card,  as  it  is  also  essential  in  making  a  print  on 

any  paper  larger  than  the  size  of  the  negative,  not  to  mention  the  times  when  a  print  is  helped  by 

a  white  border.    Before  telling  what  the  first  snag  was  that  I  encountered  I  will  enumerate  a  few 

of  the  forms  of  masks  or  methods  of  producing  white  borders  that  are. common,  and  are  either 

obtainable  on  the  market  or  are  manufactured  by  the  photographer  himself,  and  will  tell  what 

advantages  or  disadvantages  I  have  discovered  in  them:  — 

1.  The  ordinary  mask,  consisting  of  simply  a  framework  of  a  single  thickness  of  opaque  paper. 

2.  The  glass-backed  mask,  in  which  the  opaque  framework  is  pasted  on  a  clear  glass  to  give 

stability,  ease  of  handling,  and  the  same  position  regularly  in  the  printing  frame, 
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3-  Hayden*s  convertible  plate  frame  used  in  connection  with  a  complete  set  of  mats  of  No.  i 

style. 
4.  The  method  of  combining  Nos.  i  and  2  when  printing  in  a  frame  larger  than  the  negative: 
that  is,  the  negative  fastened  to  the  clear  glass  with  adhesive  tape  and  an  ordinary 
mask  used  over  it. 
These  are  the  most  common  forms  of  masks  and  methods  of  printing  to  obtain  white  borders. 

No.  I  is  all  right  when  printing  in  a  frame  the  same  size  as  the  print  and  negative.  Unfor- 
tunately the  negative  is  often  smaller  than  the  frame  or  you  wish  a  print  larger  than  the  negative, 
in  which  case  the  same  condition  arises.  It  is  here  that  trouble  with  the  mask  begins,  and  the  other 
three  methods  are  to  meet  this  condition. 

No.  2  is  suitable  for  plates  under  two  conditions  only :  the  one  that  the  negative  is  over-crowded 
with  detail  which  should  be  softened  by  printing  with  a  thickness  of  glass  between  the  emulsion 
or  film  side  of  negative  and  the  print,  and  the  other  that  it  should  be  desirable  to  have  the  edge 
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of  the  white  margin  diffused  on  the  print;  for  it  is  impossible  with  the  mask  fastened  to  a  glass 
to  get  the  emulsion  side  of  negative  and  print  both  in  contact  with  the  mask.  The  same  conditions 
apply  to  films,  but  in  a  less  degree,  as  the  films  are  not  so  thick  as  glass  plates,  and  the  diffusion 
in  either  case  can  be  made  less.  Unfortunately  again  it  often  happens  that  the  shadows  in  the  nega- 
tive are  so  blocked  up  and  dark  or  the  negative  as  a  whole  is  so  soft  that  it  cannot  stand  the  treat- 
ment of  printing  through  a  glass,  and  at  the  same  time  a  clean-cut  margin  of  the  white  border  is 
desired.    In  this  case  No.  2  style  mat  is  unsuitable. 

No.  3  fulfils  all  requirements  up  to  6^  x  SJ,  but  one  must  purchase  an  extra  printing  frame 
to  secure  the  perfect  article.  I  will  endeavor  to  show  that  it  is  possible  with  careful  and  exact  work 
to  make  masks  that  can  be  used  with  the  ordinary  frame  and  secure  practically  the  same  advantages. 
Of  course  it  takes  very  particular  and  exact  work  and  the  frame  used  must  be  as  large  as  the  print 
desired,  as  is  the  case  with  any  method,  so  if  you  have  not  yet  purchased  a  frame  that  suits  your 
every  requirement,  Hayden's  is  the  one  to  purchase.    You  can  then  make  a  set  of  No.  i  style  mats, 
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6^  X  SJ  outer  measure,  cutting  the  openings  of  various  sizes  and  from  various  sections,  and  you  have 
a  process  of  forming  masked  borders  that,  as  I  said,  fulfils  all  requirements  up  to  6^  x  8^.  I  have 
not  mentioned  Hayden*s  film  printing  frame  because  films  may  be  printed  in  the  plate  frame. 

No.  4  has  the  disadvantage  of  taking  much  time  to  fasten  the  negative  down  in  exactly  the 
proper  spot,  and  is  impracticable,  especially  if  you  have  a  number  of  negatives  from  which  to  make 
prints  and  only  wish  one  or  two  prints  from  each.  Besides  the  tape  will  injure  the  film  side  of  glass 
negatives  and  either  side  of  film  negatives. 

Now  some  one  will  no  doubt  think  from  what  I  have  said  concerning  the  four  processes  that 
by  using  various  ones  of  the  four  in  various  cases  every  requirement  could  be  met,  and  this  is  indeed 
true;  but  I  have  found  it  much  more  convenient,  aside  from  style  No.  i,  to  select  one  method  of 
masking  and  stick  to  it.  Of  course  this  must  be  a  universal  method  for  all  cases  where  No.  i  style 
is  not  suitable,  and  therefore  it  differs  from  Nos.  i,  2,  and  4. 

I  started  to  make  my  post-card  prints  with  a  common  mask  of  the  No.  i  style.    No  sooner 
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had  I  adjusted  negative,  mask,  and  post-card,  clamped  them  in,  and  turned  the  frame  over,  than 
I  found  the  negative  had  slipped  enough  to  spoil  the  register;  that  is,  one  edge  had  slipped  from  under 
the  mask  so  as  to  print  a  black  streak,  or  a  part  of  the  negative  was  included  that  I  wished  masked 
out,  or  vice  versa.  This  was  the  first  **mask  snag,"  and  shows  why  mask  No.  i  is  not  suitable 
to  make  prints  with  the  frame,  or  frame  and  paper  larger  than  the  negative.  In  the  last  statement, 
as  well  as  in  many  others,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  even  the  amateur,  who  has  only  one  or  two 
prints  to  make  at  a  time,  has  not  the  patience  nor  the  time  to  worry  with  negative,  mask,  and  paper 
until  he  gets  the  proper  register.  The  proper  register  should  be  obtained  at  the  first  trial  and  with- 
out consuming  an  excessive  length  of  time.  If  you  can  afford  to  spend  from  three  to  ten  minutes 
printing  each  picture  and  hav«  *Hhe  patience  of  Job,"  you  can  use  any  one  of  the  four  methods 
except  the  second  for  any  requirement,  but  excepting  the  third  (up  to  6^  x  SJ)  they  would  not  be 
considered  suitable  by  the  average  worker. 

In  telling  how  to  make  the  mask  that  in  my  own  case  has  proved  itself  to  be  the  key  to  a  uni- 
versal method  of  forming  masked  borders  using  the  ordinary  printing  frame,  I  will  describe  the 
mask  for  4  X  5  negatives  in  a  5  x  7  frame;  as  I  believe  the  majority  of  those  who  read  this  have 
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cameras  of  these  sizes  or  are  interested  in  them.  Any  one  can  see  that  such  as  those  for  5  x  7  nega- 
tives in  8  X  10  frames,  3  J  x  4J  in  post-card  or  4  x  5  frames  or  larger,  etc.,  can  as  easily  be  made. 
For  example:  if  you  have  an  8  x  10  frame  you  can  make  a  set  of  these  masks  ranging  in  negative 
size  from  2  x  2  to  7  x  10,  and  you  can  make  prints  in  the  same  frame  ranging  from  the  size  of  the 
negative  in  use  at  the  time  or  even  less  than  the  size,  up  to  8  x  10. 

First  procure  a  quantity  of  op)aque  paper,  preferably  black,  and  the  heavier  the  better.  Such 
as  is  used  on  the  ends  of  Ansco  Vidi!  films  or  to  wrap  dry  plates  with  is  very  good.  Use  the  trim- 
ming board  and  cut  four  pieces:  two  of  them  i  J  x  5  inches  and  the  other  two  J  x  7  inches.  Now 
paste  these  together  forming  a  5  x  7  mat  with  a  cut  out  3^  x  4J,  being  very  careful  to  get  the  comers 
exactly  square.    Next  procure  some  cardboard  the  exact  thickness  of  your  4x5  plates  and  cut 
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three  pieces:  i  x  5,  i  x  5^,  and  J  x  4^.  Paste  these  on  one  side  of  the  mask,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i, 
marking  them  A  and  B.  Be  sure  to  get  the  cardboards  exactly  J  inch  from  cut  out  all  around,  as 
shown.  Now  cut  four  more  pieces  of  the  opaque  paper:  two  of  them  23-32dths  x  5  inches,  and  the 
other  two  23-32dths  x  6.  Paste  the  first  two  on  the  cardboards  A,  making  their  inner  edge  1-3 2d 
inch  from  the  edge  of  3 J  x  4^  cut  out  (parallel  measure).  Be  very  careful  to  paste  only  to  card- 
board and  not  to  mask  proper.  In  like  manner  paste  one  of  the  other  two  opaque  paper  strips 
(23-32dths  X  6)  on  cardboard  B,  the  ends  extending  over  the  ends  of  the  23-32dths  x  5  strips. 
Also  paste  the  last  strip  at  the  ends  only,  to  the  other  ends  of  the  23-32dths  x  5  strips,  but  not  to 
edge  of  mask  proper  marked  in  cut  **one  side  of  opening  to  pocket."  Thus  the  last  strip  forms 
the  other  side  of  opening  to  pocket.  You  now  have  practically  two  masks  with  cardboard  pasted 
between  them  on  three  sides  of  the  cut  outs,  which  are  3^  x  4^  and  3f  x  4f  respectively,  the  cut 
out  on  false  mask  being  larger  to  prevent  interference  with  the  light  and  edges  of  true  mask.  The 
fourth  side  of  cut  outs  is  open  and  the  4x5  negative  may  be  slipped  between  the  masks,  or  in  other 
words,  in  the  pocket,  and  held  in  exactly  the  same  and  proper  position  in  respect  to  both  mask 
and  frame. 

It  only  remains  to  easily  and  quickly  secure  the  proper  position  of  prints  less  than  5  x  7  on  the 
mask.  This  I  do  by  means  of  print  registers  made  from  thick  white  paper.  I  will  describe  the 
register  for  4  x  5  prints,  and  others  for  the  intervening  sizes  between  4x5  and  5x7  may  be  added 
to  the  same  mask,  thus  making  prints  from  4  x  5  to  5  x  7  from  a  4  x  5  negative. 

From  the  thick  white  paper  cut  two  strips:  one  i  x  2J  inches  and  the  other  J  x  2^  inches. 
Paste  these  on  print  side  of  mask  J  inch  from  edge  of  cut  out  to  form  a  square,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
A  4  X  5  print  registered  with  one  comer  snugly  in  the  square  will  have  a  \  inch  white  border  all 
around,  and  if  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  rough  or  soiled  edges,  will  need  no  trimming  unless 
the  border  is  considered  too  wide.  Place  the  registers  for  the  larger  sizes  on  the  other  three  comers, 
or  two  may  be  put  on  one  comer  if  more  than  four  sizes  are  desired.  The  5x7  prints  will  naturally 
not  need  any  register. 

To  make  the  mask  for  post-cards  from  a  4  x  5  negative  in  a  5  x  7  frame  cut  the  first  four  strips 
of  opaque  paper  for  mask  proper  in  the  following  sizes:  two  ij  x  5  and  two  J  x  7.  When  pasted 
together  these  form  a  5  x  7  mask  with  a  3^  x  4^  cut  out.  Change  the  position  of  cardboards  for 
pocket  so  the  negative  will  center  in  center  of  cut  out,  and  place  register  for  cards  only  J  inch  from 
edges  of  same. 

In  conclusion  I  will  make  a  few  statements  that  while  writing  I  considered  unnecessary,  but 
on  second  thought  have  concluded  might  make  some  things  a  little  clearer  to  some  readers. 

Use  a  clear  glass  in  printing  frame  to  support  this  mask  that  I  have  described.  While  this 
mask  is  especially  suited  to  plates  the  exact  thickness  of  the  cardboard  edges  to  pocket,  I  have  found 
that  films  can  be  successfully  printed,  the  amount  of  looseness  or  **play"  caused  by  the  thinness 
of  films  not  being  sufficient  to  cause  disturbance  of  register.  This  mask  in  no  wise  hinders  printing 
through  a  thickness  of  glass  when  such  is  desirable.  If  using  plates,  simply  turn  negative  over, 
and  for  films  insert  film  and  clear  glass  both  in  pocket,  using  a  glass  of  less  thickness  than  card- 
board edges  to  pocket.  For  diffusion  of  edge  of  masked  border  tum  negative  over  in  pocket  and 
then  tum  mask  over,  making  print  on  wrong  side  of  mask.  If  you  do  much  of  this  you  can  add 
print  registers  to  this  side  of  mask  also.  The  print  registers  for  smaller  sizes  in  no  way  interfere 
with  making  larger  prints.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  let  large  prints  extend  over  some  of  the  registers 
for  smaller  sizes.  Do  not  try  to  make  one  of  these  masks  for  a  case  when  negative,  frame,  and 
print  are  all  the  same  size.    A  No.  i  style  mat  is  entirely  suitable  and  much  more  easily  made. 

I  am  aware  that  much  that  I  have  said  is  in  danger  of  being  termed  technical  and  over- 
explanatory  by  many  who  have  had  some  experience  in  photography,  but  I  hope  I  have  said 
nothing  but  what  would  be  of  value  to  a  beginner. 
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PROLIFIC  source  of  failure  in  working  the  kallitype  process  is  deteriorated  ferric 
oxalate,  and  I  venture  nothing  in  asserting  that  nine  tenths  of  the  worker's  inability 
to  obtain  satisfactory  results  is  due  to  this  cause  and  none  other. 

Nor  can  it  be  otherwise  considering  the  facts,  the  regrettable  feature  connected 
therewith  being  the  almost  total  inability  of  the  aspiring  experimenter  to  grasp  the 
truth,  with  consequent  failure  more  or  less  absolute,  not  to  mention  financial  loss 
from  spoiled  paper  and  wasted  metals. 

The  basis  of  kallitype,  —  like  unto  platinotype,  —  is  ferric  oxalate.  Paper  coated  with  a 
solution  of  this  salt  and  exposed  to  the  light  of  day  under  a  negative,  results  in  a  more  or  less  visible 
image  which  may  be  brought  to  full  vigor  by  inmiersion  in  a  solution  containing  either  silver  or 
platinum  in  combination  with  certain  essential  chemicals.  Paper  so  coated  and  exposed  to  light 
under  a  negative  undergoes  a  chemical  change.  The  iron  salt  is  thus  altered  from  the  ferric  to 
the  ferrous  state  and  in  this  condition  has  the  capacity  to  precipitate  a  shower  of  exceedingly 
minute  metallic  particles  when  brought  into  contact  with  silver,  gold,  or  platinum  in  solution.  It 
is  not  the  only  iron  salt  that  will  do  this,  but  it  is  the  one  experience  has  demonstrated  to  be  the  best. 

The  resultant  picture  viewed  under  a  magnifier  discovers  a  piling  up  of  fine  metallic  particles, 
each  distinct  from  its  fellow,  the  whole  imparting  the  agreeable  effect  so  much  admired  by  people 
of  taste,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  photographic  prints  outside  of  platinotype  and  kallitype. 

Ferric  oxalate  is  reducible  to  a  ferrous  condition  through  the  action  of  heat,  light,  and 
moisture.  Unless  put  up  in  air-tight  receptacles  there  is  rapid  deterioration.  To  guard  against 
light  the  maker's  custom  is  to  put  up  in  amber-brown  bottles  encased  in  paper.  With  the  manu- 
facturer's unbroken  seal  upon  the  cork  it  is  presumed  to  be  moisture-proof. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  plain  that  if  through  one  cause  or  another  the  ferric  oxalate  has 
already  reached  the  ferrous  state  when  we  purchase  it,  there  must  be  failure  to  achieve  results. 
And  I  risk  nothing  in  asserting  that  it  is  thus  often  spoiled  and  worthless  when  handed  over  the 
counter  to  the  unsophisticated  and  unsuspecting  customer. 

I  can  perhaps  best  explain  matters  by  recounting  my  own  experience  in  buying  the  chemical 
from  time  to  time. 

Some  ten  years  ago  I  began  to  experiment  with  the  iron  printing  processes  in  general  and 
kallitype  in  particular,  inspired  by  curiosity  to  discover  the  measure  of  success  that  might  be  mine 
in  the  sensitizing  of  some  of  my  own  printing  media.  Furthermore,  aside  from  wanting  to  print 
on  fine  and  rare  paper  stock  that  would  lie  flat  upon  the  mount  by  a  pat  of  paste  at  the  comers, 
I  was  possessed  of  the  desire  to  dabble  with  chemicals  and  see  what  would  happen. 

About  that  time  was  published  number  ten  of  the  Photo  Miniature  series  ^*The  Blue-print 
and  Variations, "  and  a  perusal  thereof  started  a  number  of  trains  of  thought,  some  of  which  are 
still  running.  Kallitype  especially  had  its  appeal  from  its  cheapness  and  likeness  to  platinotype. 
I  therefore  invested  in  the  necessary  chemicals. 

Of  Theodore  Metcalf  Company,  an  old  and  reliable  Boston  wholesale  and  retail  chemist 
establishment,  I  procured  a  couple  of  ounces  of  the  ferric  oxalate,  and  it  must  have  been  all  that 
it  should,  else  I  could  not  have  had  the  surprisingly  satisfactory  results  I  did  have,  upon  a  first 
attempt. 

But  —  unfortunately  there  usually  is  a  but  —  when  I  renewed  my  supply  I  fell  down  badly 
and  counted  naught  but  failure  after  failure.  Do  what  I  would,  though  I  ran  the  gamut  of  change 
in  experimentation,  I  could  not  come  anywhere  near  repeating  my  initial  performance,  and  in  fact 
could  not  possibly  do  so  because  the  chemical  was  inert. 
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In  the  light  of  present-day  knowledge  this  is  plain  enough,  but  in  those  days  I  had  never  an 
inkling  of  the  truth.  I  in  fact  attributed  want  of  success  to  some  dereHction  on  my  own  part,  and 
in  disgust  —  after  repeated  failures  —  abandoned  all  effort  as  useless,  —  but  only  for  a  time. 

This  has  doubtless  been  the  experience  of  a  great  many  workers  in  platinotype  and  kallitype 
who  do  not  prepare  their  own  iron  sail.  When  the  ferric  oxalate  is  fresh  success  crowns  their  efforts, 
when  it  is  not  then  failure  more  or  less  absolute  is  their  portion,  and  it  is  wholly  a  matter  of  chance 
which  condition  obtains.  Certain  it  is  the  dealer  does  not,  and  the  purchaser  cannot  know 
whether  the  salt  is  in  prime  condition  until  the  wrapper  has  been  removed.  Even  then  appearances 
are  so  deceptive,  for  absolute  certainty  a  chemical  test  is  required. 

After  a  rest  of  a  year  I  returned  once  more  to  the  attack. 

Again  I  laid  in  a  stock  of  a  couple  of  ounces  ferric  oxalate  and  on  taking  oS  the  wrappers 
quickly  discerned  a  great  difference  in  contents,  both  as  regards  color  and  condition.  In  one  were 
glistening  greenish-brown  scales,  in  the  other  a  powdery  mass  pale  green  in  color.  The  first  was 
ferric  oxalate  in  good  order,  the  other  the  same  salt  gone  bad.  The  first  represented  the  salt  in 
condition  to  finish  a  print  under  a  negative,  the  second  the  same  salt  after  exposure  had  been  made. 

Two  years  after,  on  buying  four  ounces,  I  found  them  all  spoiled.  On  returning  them  to  the 
seller  he  found  the  entire  stock  upon  his  shelves,  save  a  single  ounce,  in  like  condition,  he  doubtless 
selling  it  to  customers  every  day. 

In  another  two  years  I  had  sent  me  four  ounce  bottles  of  hopelessly  deteriorated  salt,  without 
paper  wrappers  and  in  absolutely  clear  white  glass  vials.    Thus  exposed  upon  the  firm's  shelves 
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for  months,  and  maybe  years,  to  be  occasionally  sold  to  such  unfortunates  as  required  it,  the  salt 
was  as  worthless  for  photographic  sensitizing  purposes  as  so  much  dirt  from  the  highway. 

To  the  initiated  a  glance  was  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the  chemical  was  not  as  represented, 
but  what  of  the  unsuspecting,  unknowing  person  ? 

He  would  have  gone  his  way  and  counted  failure  as  so  many  others  have  doubtless  done. 
Would  have  perhaps  spoiled  a  lot  of  good  linen  paper  and  wasted  precious  time  in  attempting  the 
impossible. 

Ferric  oxalate,  even  as  it  leaves  the  maker  (it  is  asserted),  is  not  of  constant  quality.  The 
usual  advice  to  the  worker  is  to  make  certain  of  its  stable  qualities  by  preparing  it  himself.  The 
large  consumer  may  thereby  undoubtedly  benefit,  but  for  the  user  of  an  occasional  ounce  it  will 
hardly  pay.  The  best  that  can  be  done  in  such  a  case  is  to  take  unusual  precautions  to  get  the  best 
possible  the  market  affords. 

Furthermore,  the  iron  salts  are  subject  to  deterioration  when  being  used  by  the  experimenter. 
In  damp  weather  ammonia  iron  citrate  will  become  a  liquid  mass  should  the  botde  be  loosely 
stoppered.  A  botde  of  ferric  oxalate  in  perfect  condition  may  very  quickly  spoil  once  a  portion 
is  used  unless  extra  precautions  be  used  in  keeping  moisture  from  the  remainder.  For  instance, 
a  worker  using  a  part  of  an  ounce  bottle  gets  perfect  results,  but  on  repeating  the  operation  a  month 
later  he  fails  and  is  consequently  perplexed. 

In  summer  or  fall,  when  the  atmosphere  is  humid,  in  using  ferric  oxalate  the  bottle  shouid  as 
quickly  as  possible  be  recorked. 
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On  a  sweltering  humid  summer  day  while  in  a  leading  chemist's  establishment  I  watched 
a  salesman  weigh  out  a  couple  of  ounces  of  green  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia.  He  took  it  from 
a  pound  bottle,  left  it  on  the  scales  for  at  least  ten  minutes  while  he  attended  to  other  matters. 

The  moral  of  this  is  to  always  insist  upon  getting  the  iron  salts  —  and  more  especially  the 
ferric  oxalate  —  in  the  original  unbroken  package  of  the  manufacturer,  which  in  the  present  case 
is  either  Merck  or  Mallinckrodt.  The  makers  enjoin  our  doing  so,  and  we  may  well  give  heed  to 
injunction. 

My  present  plan  is  to  send  to  Merck  and  Company,  University  Place,  New  York,  for  such 
ferric  oxalate  as  I  require,  but  after  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  instability  of  the  salt  even 
as  it  comes  from  the  maker,  I  do  not  undertake  to  declare  that  it  perfectly  fills  the  bill.  But  what 
else  can  one  do  imless  one  prepares  it  oneself? 

Captain  Abney  in  PlcUinotype,  writes,  ''To  test  any  doubtful  solution,  add  the  ferricyanide 
of  potassium  (red  prussiate),  when  if  any  ferrous  salt  be  present  it  will  strike  a  blue  precipitate. 
If  the  ferrous  salts  be  only  slightly  present  the  red  prussiate  will  restore  it  again. "  The  best  plan 
is  to  pour  a  few  drops  of  solution  upon  a  piece  of  glass,  then  add  a  drop  of  the  red  prussiate,  when 
if  ferrous  oxalate  be  present  the  solution  will  turn  blue,  while  if  in  perfect  condition,  result  will  be 
green.  The  difiFerence  is  beautifully  exemplified  when  one  has  a  thoroughly  spoiled  lot,  and  another 
in  perfect  order.    The  first  will  give  a  color  like  a  blue-print,  while  the  last-mentioned  will  be  green. 

No  doubt  good  kallitype  prints  may  be  had,  notwithstanding  a  trace  of  the  objectionable  fer- 
rous salt  be  present,  prints  too  that  serve  the  purpose  of  some  pictorialists  better  than  would  the 
absolutely  perfect.  Such  efforts  have  been  seen  in  exhibitions  —  the  slight  fog  and  more  or  less 
debasement  of  image  appealing  to  lovers  of  the  unusual. 

Personally  I  keep  my  ounce  bottle  of  ferric  oxalate  from  which  I  am  on  occasion  supplying 
my  needs  in  an  air-tight  screw-top  preserving  jar  of  small  dimensions.  Surplus  stock  is  kept  in 
another  jar  of  larger  size,  but  in  that  the  extra  precaution  is  taken  to  seal  the  corks  with  hot  paraffin, 
thus  most  effectually  guarding  against  moisture. 

Would  that  the  manufacturer  saw  his  way  clear  to  adopt  some  such  plan  as  paraffin  sealing. 
The  good  housewife  follows  it  in  putting  up  fruit  preserves  in  tumblers,  she  leaving  a  small  sp>ace 
at  top  which  she  fills  with  melted  paraffin,  thus  most  effectually  keeping  out  the  air. 

If  the  maker  of  iron  salts  would  but  press  the  thin  shave  cork  at  present  employed  down  into 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  so  as  to  leave  a  sinkage  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  then  pour  some  melted 
paraffin  into  the  opening,  the  outside  air  could  not  possibly  find  entrance,  the  contents  keeping 
indefinitely. 

As  things  are  at  present  the  flimsy  shaved  cork  in  the  ferric  oxalate  bottle  is  frequently  so 
loose  it  may  with  slight  pressure  be  pushed  entirely  down  into  the  neck.  This  being  a  fact,  there 
need  be  no  surprise  that  the  contents  so  readily  spoil.  It  would  be  the  greater  wonder  if  they  did 
not. 

Under  the  circumstances  therefore  it  behooves  the  intending  experimenter  to  buy  but  an  ounce 
or  two  of  the  salt  at  a  time,  though  by  the  paraffin  air-tight  jar  method  I  have  kept  four  ounces 
in  perfect  condition  for  upwards  of  two  years,  —  the  last  few  grains  proving  to  be  as  strong  as  the 
first. 

In  the  August,  19  lo,  issue  of  this  magazine  is  given  the  method  of  making  the  ferric  oxalate. 
See  page  448,  Mr.  Jarman's  excellent  article  on  "Platinum  Paper." 
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A  REAL  ENLARGING  LANTERN 

R.    J.    SPOOMER 

'^Tjp^W  VARIOUS  photographic  magazines  frequently  print  articles  describing  home-made 
I  fiSLjS  apparatus  for  bromide  enlarging.    Most  of  this  apparatus  is  of  the  "daylight"  type, 
dhSSm^  but  unfortunately  most  of  us  do  not  have  much  daylight  time  at  home  and  consequently 
I  have  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  making  our  own  enlargements  on  account  of  the  cost 
\  of  an  enlarging  lantern, 

A  home-made  enlarger  for  night  work  is  here  described  which  has  done  just  as 
satisfactory  work  as  a  store  machine,  and  the  cost  is  only  about  one  tenth. 

The  materials  needed,  aside  from  the  condensers,  are  easily  obtained,  —  a  small  packing  box 
of  J-inch  wood  from  the  grocery  store,  two  cigar  boxes,  a  large  tin  can  (a  3-pound  coffee  can  is  best), 
a  mantle  gas  burner  with  some  }-tnch  pipe  and  fittings,  rubber  hose,  nails,  screws,  glue,  black 
paitit,  etc. 

The  condensers  should  first  be  purchased,  as  these  will  determine  the  size  of  the  lantern.  The 
diameter  of  these  lenses  should  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  diagonal  of  the  negative.  The 
enlarger  here  described  is  used  with  231x4}  plate  camera  and  the  condensers  are  6  inches  in  diam- 
eter. These  can  be  bought  from  a  photo  supply  house  at  prices  from  $3  to  $5  a  pair.  Now  don't 
be  frightened  off  for  this  is  about  three  quarters  of  the  entire  cost. 
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Knock  the  packing  box  apart  and  make  a  container  H  for  the  condensers.  This  is  a  frame  of 
}-inch  strips  as  wide  as  the  combined  thickness  of  the  two  lenses  and  just  large  enough  to  hold 
them.  Make  covers  of  cigar  box  wood  for  both  sides  of  this  frame,  cutting  circular  openings  in 
the  center  J  inch  smaller  than  the  diameter  of  the  lens.  Nail  one  side  on  with  small  nails  and  put 
the  other  on  with  small  screws  .so  that  lenses  may  be  removed  and  cleaned.  Figure  3  shows  the 
container  with  one  side  removed,  the  lenses  being  indicated  by  dotted  lines. 

The  base  of  the  lantern  A.\  is  made  from  the  end  board  of  the  packing  box,  usually  1  inch 
thick.  It  is  J  inch  wider  than  the  container  H  and  30  inches  long.  At  each  end  nail  cleats  ij  inches 
wide  (BB,  Fig.  2). 

Now  for  the  lantern  jirojier.  On  one  side  of  the  tin  can  make  cuts  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
in  Fig.  4  and  bend  the  leaves  CD  outward  to  give  an  opening  6^  inches  square.  Nail  this  can  at 
one  end  of  the  board  and  make  air  holes  through  bottom  of  tin  and  board,  also  a  |-inch  hole  at 
center.    (See  plan,  Fig.  i.) 

TheJ  sides  GG  are  of  J-inch  board  about  10  inches  wide  and  7  Inches  high.  The  tin  is  tacked 
to  the  inside  as  shown  at  C  and  D.  Fig.  1, 

Figure  5  shows  the  method  of  determining  the  appro.vimale  distance  from  the  light  to  the  con- 
densing lenses.     Abe  is  section  of  lens,  ab  being  the  diameter  and  dc  the  thickness.    Bisect  the  lines 
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ac  and  be  and  draw  perpendiculars  el.  Then  Id  is  the  required  measurement.  Screws  SS  hold  the 
container  in  place  and  permit  of  readjustment  after  lantern  is  set  up. 

A  kit  K  for  holding  negative  is  placed  about  }  inch  in  front  of  the  lenses.  The  kit  is  made  of 
i-inch  stock  with  an  opening  4J  inches  square.  To  this  piece  is  nailed  a  thickness  of  cigar  box 
wood  with  opening  4  inches  square.  (See  Fig.  6.)  Small  brass  spring  clips  R  on  two  sides  hold 
glass  and  negative  in  place  in  the  kit. 

Four  square  cleats  J  of  cigar  box  wood  are  nailed  or  glued  to  the  sides,  permitting  kit  to  be 
easily  put  in  place  and  removed.    A  screw  eye  in  top  serves  in  lifting  the  kit  out. 

The  cover  boards  L  and  M  may  now  be  nailed  on,  M  being  cut  to  fit  close  to  can  E,  which 
is  tacked  to  its  edge. 

N  is  a  J  inch  board  6^  inches  square,  with  an  opening  the  size  of  the  inside  of  the  camera  when 
the  back  is  removed.  This  is  nailed  at  the  bottom  to  a  board  P  of  sufficient  thickness  to  bring  center 
of  camera  lens  in  line  with  center  of  condensers.  Small  cleats  are  nailed  around  the  opening  in  N 
so  that  camera  will  fit  tightly  inside  these  and  close  to  the  board  N.  This  L-shaped  support  is 
adjustable,  {permitting  the  camera  to  be  moved  along  the  base  to  aid  in  getting  different  sized 
enlargements. 

Take  the  can  cover  to  the  tinsmith  and  have  a  smoke  hood  made,  as  shown  at  F,  Fig.  2.  It 
must  be  riveted  and  not  soldered.  The  hose  cock,  piping,  and  burner  are  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the 
center  of  the  mantel  being  in  line  with  center  of  lenses.  The  inside  of  the  hood  should  be  painted 
with  stove-pipe  enamel  to  prevent  reflection. 

Paint  the  inside  of  the  box  a  dull  black  from  the  point  where  the  condensers  are  set  to  the  fronts 
and  the  outside  may  also  be  given  a  coat  of  black. 

If  a  can  like  the  one  described  is  not  available,  the  tinsmith  will  make  one  for  a  small  amounts 

When  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  electric  lights,  the  gas  fixtures  may  be  omitted,  and  a. 
60  watt  Tungsten  on  a  cord  put  in  through  a  split  wooden  cover  is  much  more  convenient. 


THE  MOTION  PICTURE 

Chapter  IV,  continued 

STANLEY  CURTIS 

N  inexpensive  and  thoroughly  reliable  rheostat  for  use  on  5 50- volt  circuits  may  be 
constructed  by  almost  any  operator,  providing  the  work  is  carefully  done.  Particular 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  insulation  of  such  a  rheostat,  however,  or  trouble  may 
be  expected. 

The  rheostat  to  be  described  will  carry  a  current  of  25  amperes  for  over  an  hour 
without  overheating,  and  for  short  runs  of  twenty  minutes  or  so  it  will  pass  35  amperes- 
without  danger  of  burning  out. 

In  calculating  the  amount  and  size  of  wire  necessary  to  give  us  the  proper  resistance  for  any 
circuit  we  make  use  of  Ohm's  law,  which  reads  as  follows:  "The  strength  of  a  continuous  current 
in  a  circuit  is  directly  proportional  to  the  electromotive  force  acting  on  that  circuit,  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the  resistance  of  the  circuit. "  That  is,  the  current  is  equal  to  the  volts  divided  by 
the  ohms;  or,  as  it  is  expressed,  C  =  |.  For  instance,  an  ordinary  no- volt,  16  candle  power 
carbon  filament  incandescent  lamp  has  an  approximate  resistance  of  220  ohms.  If  this  lamp  is 
connected  to  a  circuit,  having  a  pressure  of  1 10  volts,  the  current  passing  through  the  lamp  would 
be  no  divided  by  220  or  .5  of  an  ampere. 

From  the  formula  C  =  §,  we  may  take  two  others:  |  =R,  or  the  volts  divided  by  the  amperes, 
equals  the  ohms,  and  C  X  R  =  E,  or  the  amperes  multiplied  by  the  ohms  equals  the  volts. 
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In  designing  the  rheostat  for  use  in  series  with  a  single  arc  on  a  550-voU  circuit,  we  must  first 
determine  the  amount  of  current  we  shall  have  to  use  in  order  to  produce  a  sufficiently  powerful 
light.  As  25  amperes  will,  in  most  cases,  give  the  desired  result,  we  will  use  that  as  the  minimum 
amount  of  current  the  resistance  in  question  will  pass.  By  applying  the  formula  g  =■  R  and 
dividing  550  by  ^5<  we  find  that  we  shall  have  to  have  a  total  resistance  of  22  ohms  in  the  circuit. 
Now,  the  resistance  of  the  arc,  when  the  carbons  are  separated  3-i6thsof  an  inch,  is  about  1.6  ohms; 
and  the  resistance  of  carbons,  connections  and  wire  may  be  put  at  .4  of  an  ohm.  Therefore  we 
must  have  about  20  ohms'  resistance  in  the  rheostat  in  order  to  pass  the  desired  amount  of  current. 

German  silver  wire  may  be  used  for  the  resistance  coils.  This  vrire,  in  a  30  per  cent  alloy, 
has  twenty-eight  times  the  resistance  of  copper,  and  has  a  resistance  of  17.95  obms  per  1000  feet 
in  the  No.  8  size.  The  safe  carrying  capacity  of  No.  8  Gennan  silver  wire  for  continuous  duty 
is  17  amperes,  but  for  intermittent  duty  the  capacity  is  doubled.  For  projection  work  we  may 
safely  "split  the  difference"  and  figure  on  this  size  as  the  one  to  use,  as  the  machine  will  seldom 
be  used  for  any  great  length  of  time  on  the  jjo-volt  circuit  with  a  rheostat,  owing  to  the  enormous 
waste  of  current  and  resultant  expense. 

As  this  size  of  vrire  has  a  resistance  of  17.95,  o""  practically  18  ohms  per  1000  feet,  we  shall  have 
to  use  about  mo  feet  of  wire  to  give  the  desired  20  ohms'  resistance.  The  wire  may  be  wound 
in  coils  over  a  wooden  mandrel  i^  inches  in  diameter.  If  eighty  turns  are  put  on  for  each  coil,  the 
turns  will  be  somewhat  less  than  J  of  an  inch  apart  when  the  coil  is  pulled  out  to  z8  inches  in  length 
atid  fastened  in  the  frame,  as  shown  in  Plate  5,  Figs,  i  and  2.  There  will  be  about  31  feet  of  wire 
to  each  coil,  and  in  36  coils,  therefore,  we  shall  have  1 1 16  feet  of  wire. 

The  frame  or  support  for  the  coils  is  best  made  of  J-inch  strip  and  angle  iron,  as  shown  in  the 
cut.  The  rods  from  which  the  coils  are  supported  are  pieces  of  i-inch  gas  pipe.  Figure  4  in  Plate 
S  shows  the  method  of  clamping  the  ends  of  the  coils.  A  strip  of  J-inch  brass  is  bent  as  shown, 
and  is  insulated  from  the  gas  pijje  by  sheet  asbestos.  After  assembling  the  spirals,  they  are  all 
connected  in  series.  The  controller  shown  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  5,  enables  the  operator  to  cut  out  from 
one  to  six  of  the  coils,  thereby  increasing  the  current  when  necessary.  This  will  be  found  very 
convenient,  if  the  current  is  taken  from  the  railway  feeders,  as  the  voltage  lowers  when  a  car  passes. 

As  mentioned  above,  a  rheostat  is  very  wasteful  of  current,  especially  on  circuits  of  from  2ao 
volts  upward.  For  example,  the  arc  requires  about  25  amperes  at  45  volts,  or  1125  watts  to  furnish 
light.  Therefore  we  use  up  25  amperes  at  505  volts  on  a  S5o-volt  circuit  in  the  rheostat.  It  will 
be  seen  at  a  glance  that  13,750  watts  are  wasted  in  the  resistance,  and  only  1125  watts  are  actually 
used  to  produce  the  light.  Practically  the  only  means  of  avoiding  this  enormous  waste  of  current 
is  to  use  a  motor-generator  set,  a  diagram  of  which  is  given  in  Plate  2.  Here  we  have  a  motor, 
wound  for  the  line  voltage,  direct-connected  to  a  low-voltage  dynamo.  The  dynamo  is  usually 
shunt  wound  and  the  voltage  may  l>e  varied  by  turning  the  handle  of  the  field  rheostat.    The  dynamo 
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terminals  are  connected  directly  to  the  arc  lamp,  with  little  or  no  resistance  in  the  circuit.  A  volt- 
meter is  generally  used  across  the  generator  terminals  to  show  when  the  proper  voltage  is  obtained 
before  striking  the  arc. 

Such  a  set  requires  practically  no  attention,  except  cleaning  and  oiling,  and  will  soon  pay  for 
itself  in  the  amount  of  current  saved  if  the  arc  lamp  is  required  to  bum  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

Direct  current  has  been  almost  entirely  replaced  with  alternating  current  in  the  outskirts  of 
nearly  every  city  and  town;  in  fact,  in  some  of  the  more  recent  central  station  installations,  alter- 
nating current  is  the  only  kind  generated  for  use  on  power  and  lighting  circuits.  The  principal 
reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  alternating  current  may  be  generated  at  a  comparatively  high  voltage 
at  the  plant,  then  **stepped  up"  to  a  far  greater  voltage  by  means  of  "transformers,"  and  finally 
sent  out  over  a  transmission  line  of  comparatively  small  copper  wire  to  the  center  of  distribution, 
perhaps  many  miles  away,  where  it  is  '^stepped  down"  to  the  usual  no  or  220  volts  for  use  in  the 
stores,  residences,  factories,  etc. 

A  high  tension  current  may  be  sent  over  a  comparatively  small  wire  without  undue  loss  or 
heating,  whereas  the  same  amount  of  energy,  at  a  pressure  of  1 10  volts,  for  instance,  would  require 
many  times  the  cross-section  of  conductor  to  carry  it  to  the  consumers.  Therefore,  the  alternating 
current  system  means  a  great  saving  of  copper  in  long  transmission  lines. 

On  an  alternating  current  circuit  we  may  make  use  of  a  type  of  the  ** transformer"  above 
mentioned,  to. cut  down  the  usual  no  or  220  volts  to  the  40  or  50  required  for  the  motion-picture 
arc,  and  at  the  same  time  save  the  extra  current  that  would  be  wasted  in  a  rheostat,  if  one  were  used. 

Before  taking  up  the  use  and  connections  of  the  transformer,  let  us  understand  the  principle 
on  which  it  operates.  This  principle  is  based  upon  a  property  of  electricity  known  as  *  induction. " 
If  two  wires  are  laid  side  by  side,  but  insulated  from  each  other,  and  an  alternating  current  is  passed 
through  one,  a  similar  current  will  be  ** induced"  in  the  other  wire,  even  though  they  are  not  con- 
nected in  any  way.  Now  let  us  wind,  say,  five  turns  of  rather  heavy  insulated  copper  wire  around 
one  end  of  a  bundle  of  soft  iron  wires,  perhaps  i  inch  in  diameter  by  6  inches  long.  Then,  on  the 
remaining  space  on  the  iron  **core"  we  wind,  say,  fifty  turns  of  somewhat  finer  insulated  wire. 
The  two  ends  of  the  fine  wire  may  then  be  connected  to  the  terminals  of  an  8  candle  power,  1 10- 
volt  lamp.  If  we  connect  the  ends  of  the  heavy  wire  to  the  terminals  of  a  rather  powerful  battery 
having  a  pressure  of  about  6  volts,  the  lamp  will  flash  up  brightly  every  time  the  connection  to  the 
battery  is  broken.  This  is  due  to  the  higher  voltage  induced  in  the  fine  wire,  the  inductive  effect 
being  greatly  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  the  iron  core.  While,  in  the  above  example,  an  **  inter- 
rupted direct  current"  was  used  for  sake  of  convenience,  the  effect  would  be  the  same  with  alter- 
nating current.  The  reversals  of  current  would  come  so  rapidly,  however,  that  there  would  be 
no  ** flashing"  of  the  lamp  and  it  would  burn  steadily. 

The  current  induced  in  the  fine  wire  will  be  greater  in  potential  and  less  in  amperes  than  that 
of  the  heavy  wire.  This  ratio  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  relative  number  of  turns  exist- 
ing between  the  large  and  the  small  wires.  Thus,  if  we  connect  the  ends  of  the  fine  wire  coil  to  a 
1 10- volt  circuit,  an  electromotive  force  of  10  volts  will  be  induced  in  the  coarse  wire  coil.  It  is 
upon  this  principle  that  the  ** economizers"  for  motion-picture  arcs  are  constricted.  A  glance 
at  Fig.  2  in  Plate  3  will  make  this  clear.  The  current  passes  through  the  primary  coils,  P,  around 
the  core,  C,  at  a  voltage  of  no  or  220.  This  induces  a  current  of  twice  the  amperes  but  only  about 
half  the  voltage,  in  the  secondary  coils,  S.     The  secondary  terminals  are  connected  to  the  arc,  L. 

If  an  alternating  current  is  passed  through  a  solenoid  or  hollow  coil  of  wire,  secondary  currents 
will  be  induced  in  each  neighboring  turn.  These  currents  tend  to  oppose  the  flow  of  the  main 
current,  and  constitute  what  is  known  as  an  ''inductive  resistance."  If  a  mass  of  laminated  iron 
is  placed  inside  the  solenoid,  this  retarding  effect  is  greatly  increased  and  we  have  what  is  called 
a  "choke  coil."    Choke  coils  are  often  used  on  motion-picture  arcs,  and  the  connections  are  shown 
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in  Plate  3,  Fig.  i.     A  small  choke  coil  is  introduced  into  the  primary  circuit  of  the  transformer  in 
Plate  3,  Fig.  2,  at  R.    By  means  of  this  coil  the  voltage  and  resultant  current  in  both  primary  and 


the  writer  will  describe  a  choice  coil,  built  by  him  several  years  ago  and  whkh  gave  cNcellent  service 
on  a  6o-cycIe,  i  lo-volt  circuit.  The  coil  consists  essentblly  of  a  solenoid  of  insulated  cop|>er  magnet 
wire,  A,  Fig.  lo;  the  fibre  support  or  bobbin,  B;  the  laminated  iron  core,  C,  which  can  be  partially 
withdrawn  from  the  solenoid  by  means  of  the  rod,D:  the  whole  mounted  u|x>n  a  slate  base* 
board,  F.  Figures  ii  and  12  give  the  end  elevation  and  plan,  respectively;  in  Fig.  12  the  core  is 
shown  drawn  out  to  the  fullest  extent. 

We  will  first  take  up  the  construction  of  the  cure,  which  consists  of  a  pile  of  very  thin  sheet- 
iron  plates  cut  8  inches  long  by  3  inches  in  width.  There  must  be  enough  pieces  cut  to  make  a 
pile  2  ii'i6ths  inches  high  when  tightly  clamped  together.  We  shall  also  need  t\t-o  pieces  of  } 
inch  iron  plate  cut  to  the  same  size,  and  a  piece  of  i-i6th  inch  sheet-iron  cut  to  this  size,  but 
having  a  projecting  tongue,  C^,  Figs.  10  and  12,  on  which  to  fasten  the  rod,  D. 

After  cutting  the  laminations  of  thin  sheet  iron  (the  writer  used  "stove-pipe  iron'")  each  piece 
should  be  coated  with  shellac  varnish.  .\  quick  and  effective  method  of  doing  this  is  to  dip  the 
sheets  in  a  shallow  tray  containing  the  shellac,  holding  the  sheets  of  iron  by  the  edges  and  afterward 
standing  them  on  edge  to  dry.  The  insulation  of  one  piece  from  another  in  this  manner  materially 
reduces  the  quantity  of  heat  which  develops  in  the  core,  after  long  use.  When  the  iron  is  dry, 
divide  the  mass  into  two  piles  and  pbce  the  i-i6th-inch  plate  with  projecting  tongue  between  the 
piles.  (See  Fig.  10.)  The  |-inch  plates  are  then  placed  on  top  and  bottom  and  the  whole  bundle 
squared  up.  Clamp  the  bundle  firmly  together  with  a  hand-clamp  and  drill  a  3-i6ths  inch  hole  down 
through  the  pile,  in  each  comer  of  the  plate,  to  take  the  clamping  screws,  C*,  Fig.  t  a.  These  holes 
should  be  drilled  down  to  the  bottom  plate,  but  not  through  it.  In  this  plate  holes  should  be  drilled 
and  tapped  for  the  long  8-32  screws,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  10.  The  heads  of  these  screws 
must  be  countersunk  in  the  top  plate  and  the  body  of  the  screws  insulated  from  the  core  by  wrapping 
paper  around  them,  before  inserting  in  the  holes.  If  the  work  has  been  carefully  done,  we  now 
have  a  compact  mass  of  laminated  iron  3x3x8  inches  with  a  projection,  to  which  we  secure  the 
|-inch  brass  or  iron  rod,  D.  A  wooden  handle,  D^,  is  drilled  to  slip  over  the  end  of  the  rod  and 
fastened  by  means  of  a  screw  in  the  end. 

The  winding  of  the  solenoid  or  coil  is  best  done  in  a  lathe,  as  the  heavy  copper  wire  is  most 
difficult  to  handle.  The  "former,"  on  which  the  coil  is  wound,  is  made  as  shown  in  Fig,  13.  It 
consists  of  three  oblong  blocks  of  wood,  each  having  surface  dimensions  of  3I  x  8  iiTches.  and  taper- 
ing in  thickness  so  that  when  the  three  are  placed  together  the  total  depth  is  3J  inches.  A  glance 
at  Fig.  13  will  make  this  clear.  The  tapering  construction  is  used  so  that  the  center  piece,  B,  may 
be  driven  out  after  the  coil  is  wound,  thus  collapsing  the  form.  A  12-inch  length  of  J-inch  soft 
steel  or  iron  rod  is  centered  in  the  block,  B,  and  prevented  from  turning  therein  by  the  insertion  of 
a  3-r6th8-inch  pin  into  a.  hole  drilled  through  block  and  rod.     Small  blocks  of  wood,  F  may  be 
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fastened  by  screws  to  the  body  of  former  and  spaced  six  inches  apart.  These  will  prevent  the 
turns  of  wire  from  separating  when  the  second  and  third  layers  are  put  on. 

The  former  may  then  be  placed  between  the  lathe  centers  and  secured  to  the  face  plate  by  means 
of  a  dog,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14.  A  piece  of  friction  tape  about  16  inches  long  should  be  placed  on 
each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  former  so  that  the  coil  may  be  held  together  while  being  removed  from 
former.  The  tape  will  readily  adhere  to  the  wood  while  the  winding  is  being  done.  About  8  pounds 
of  No.  6  double  cotton-covered  magnet  wire  will  be  required.  If  carefully  wound,  thirty-two  turns 
may  be  put  on  in  each  layer,  and  the  winding  is  three  layers  deep.  The  starting  end  of  the  coil 
should  be  securely  fastened,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14,  by  passing  it  through  a  notch  in  one  of  the  retain- 
ing blocks,  when  by  tightening  the  screws,  the  wire  will  be  firmly  clamped.  The  lathe  should  be 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  and  at  the  slowest  speed.  The  spool  of  wire  is  placed  on  a 
spindle  to  the  left  of  the  operator,  who  should  wear  an  old  pair  of  heavy  gloves,  as  otherwise  his 
hands  will  be  burned  by  the  friction  of  the  wire  as  he  guides  it  on  to  the  former.  A  small  wooden 
mallet  will  assist  in  flattening  the  turns,  especiaUy  on  the  first  layer.  In  winding  the  second  and 
third  layers  the  operator  will  have  no  difficulty  in  guiding  each  successive  turn  into  the  channel 
formed  by  the  turns  beneath  it.    This  is  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  10. 

After  the  winding  is  finished,  the  ends  of  the  tape  previously  mentioned  must  be  brought  up 
tightly  over  the  coil  and  stuck  together.  After  removing  the  former  from  lathe,  the  center  block 
may  be  driven  out,  the  former  collapsed,  and  the  wire,  now  in  a  solid  coil,  removed  ready  for  taping. 

The  ordinary  cotton  tape  sold  in  rolls  is  most  suitable  for  our  purpose.  The  insulating  tape 
known  as  "friction  tape"  should  not  be  used,  as  it  will  emit  a  most  disagreeable  odor  if  the  coil 
becomes  warm  in  use.  After  selecting  a  width  of  cotton  tape,  —  the  |-inch  width  is  just  about 
right,  —  the  end  is  secured  to  the  coil  with  shellac  varnish,  as  at  A,  Fig.  15,  and  the  roll  passed 
through  the  center  of  the  solenoid,  first  removing  the  piece  of  friction  tape  at  this  point.  The  cotton 
tape  is  wound  tightly  over  and  through  the  coil,  each  turn  of  tape  overlapping  its  neighbor  for  about 
half  the  width,  until  the  entire  mass  of  wire  is  neatly  covered  from  end  to  end,  with  the  starting 
and  finishing  ends  of  wire  projecting  from  their  respective  comers.  The  starting  and  finishing 
point  of  the  tape  will  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  roil,  when  it  is  in  position.    The  whole  layer  of  tape 
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should  be  given  two  coats  of  thin  shellac,  the  first  coat  being  thoroughly  dried  before  the  second  ia 
put  on.   A  final  baking  for  two  hours  in  an  oven  is  desirable  but  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Whfle  the  shellac  is  drying,  the  fiber  tube  which  supports  the  solenoid  may  be  made.  Four 
pieces,  each  8  x  3  J  inches,  are  cut  from  a  sheet  of  J-inch  fiber  and  the  edges  beveled,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  16,  so  that  when  assembled  the  pieces  will  form  a  tube  8  inches  long  and  3!  inches  square  on 
the  ends. 

Before  forcing  this  tube  into  the  solenoid,  thick  shellac  should  be  applied  to  the  beveled  edges 
of  the  sheet  fiber.   When  this  is  dry,  the  sides  of  the  tube  will  be  firmly  cemented  together. 

The  baseboard  should  be  of  slate,  cut  to  8  x  zo  inches,  and  about  }  inch  in  thickness.  The 
Bolenoid  is  secured  to  it  by  means  of  J  x  j  inch  soft  iron  strip,  bent  to  the  shape  shown  in  Figs.  10 
and  II.  The  method  of  fastening  the  supports  to  the  slate  is  shown  in  Fig,  10  at  G'.  Further 
description  is  unnecessary. 

The  starting  and  finishing  ends  of  wire  are  soldered  into  copper  lugs,  which  are  damped  to 
the  copper  or  brass  plates,  J,  on  the  base. 

The  regulating  rod,  D,  passed  through  a  rigid  support,  E,  and  may  be  held  at  a  given  position 
by  aetscrew,  E'.  The  support  must  be  good  and  stiff,  as  the  current  has  a  tendency  to  pull  the 
iron  core  into  the  solenoid,  while  coil  is  in  operation.     This  pull  is  surprisingly  powerful,  too. 

The  coil  is  connected  in  the  circuit  in  the  same  manner  as  a  rheostat,  and  the  current  is  in- 
creased by  withdrawing  the  iron  core  from  the  solenoid.  The  core  should  be  in  when  arc  is  started 
and  gradually  drawn  out  until  enough  light  is  obtained. 

The  above  coil  will  carry  50  amperes  safely  and  give  results  far  superior  to  rheostats  on  an 
alternating  current  circuit.  On  acurrent  of  high  frequency,  such  as  125  or  133,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  pull  the  core  out  farther  than  on  a  60-cycle  current,  for  the  retarding  effect  is  greater  as  the 
frequency  increases.    Needless  to  say  that  this  coil  vnU  not  operate  on  direct  current. 

The  operator  who  uses  a  choke  coil  or  transformer  on  his  lamp,  will  often  be  annoyed  by  having 
the  lugs  or  terminals  of  the  asbestos-covered  cable  bum  off,  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  a  reel.  This 
is  due  to  the  heating  effect  of  the  heavy  current,  combined  with  the  intense  heat  of  the  arc.  On 
nearly  all  of  the  new  models  of  arc  lamps  this  mishap  is  prevented  by  a  solid  bronze  arm  extending 
back  and  well  away  from  the  arc.    To  this  arm  the  terminals  are  fastened.    The  operator  who 
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uses  one  of  the  old  lamps  may  improvise  an  arm  of  \  inch  copper  rod  flattened  at  either  end,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  17.  One  end  of  this  is  clamped  to  the  lamp  tenninal  and  the  other  extends  back  for 
connection  to  the  cable. 

Another  annoyance  to  be  found  on  the  old  lamps  is  that  of  having  the  bronze  arm,  under  which 
the  carbon  is  damped,  break,  thereby  dropping  the  carbon  out  of  the  lamp.  This  may  be  prevented 
by  using  an  arm  of  cold-rolled  steel  forged  to  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  18.  This  will  stand  the  heat 
and  expand  without  cracking. 

As  already  mentioned,  direct  current  gives  the  ideal  light  for  projection  work,  but  on  acmunt 
of  the  cheapness  of  transmission,  alternating  current  is  the  only  kind  used  in  many  places.  The 
"happy  medium,"  and,  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  operator,  the  ideal  system,  is  found  by  the 
use  of  a  "Mercury  Arc  Rectifier,"  a  very  simple  diagram  of  which  is  given  in  Plate  3,  Fig.  3.  For 
sake  of  simplicity,  the  starting  coils,  magnets,  cut-outs,  etc.,  have  been  omitted,  as  space  would 
hardly  permit  of  a  just  description. 

The  instrument  is  supplied  with  alternating  current  through  the  switch,  S,  from  which  it  goes 
to  the  step-down  or  auto-transformer,  T;  the  alternating  current  then  passes  to  the  rectifier,  B, 
which  changes  it  into  direct  current  for  use  at  the  arc.  By  simply  closing  the  switch  and  touching 
the  carbons  of  the  lamp  together  the  rectifier  is  started  and  the  lamp  supplied  with  a  steady  direct 
current  of  just  the  proper  voltage  without  the  use  of  rheostats. 

These  rectifiers  are  very  economical  in  operation  and,  with  proper  use,  will  not  get  out  of  order. 
(To  be  continued) 
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PINHOLE  PHOTOGRAPHY 

WILLUU  S.   DAVIS 

■  HE  subject  of  "pinhole"  photography  having  been  referred  to  at  various  times  in  the 
1  magazines  for  some  years  past  might  seem,  by  the  more  experienced  workers,  to  have 
I  been  exhausted;  but  I  am  going  to  bring  it  up  again,  and  trust  some  of  the  information 
!  given  as  the  result  of  personal  experience  may  be  of  value,  especially  to  those  new 
I  recruits  who  are  always  joining  the  ranks  and  look  to  recent  issues  of  the  magazines 

I  for  information.  For  their  benefit  I  shall  go  a  little  more  carefully  into  the  practical 

details  of  this  branch  of  the  work,  assuming  the  reader  to  be  already  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
rays  of  light  after  passing  through  a  minute  opening,  such  as  may  be  produced  by  a  pin  or  needle, 
will  come  to  a  sufficiently  sharp  focus  to  produce  an  innage  of  objects  in  front  of  the  opening.  This 
was  known  many  years  ago,  but  in  "the  good  old  days"  when  microscopic  definition  for  all  sub- 
jects was  practically  an  inflexible  rule,  it  was  considered  simply  an  optical  curiosity;  but  of  late 
years  ideals  have  changed  and  the  artistic  possibilities  of  the  "pinhole"  as  a  substitute  for  a  leas 
for  certain  subjects  is  an  established  fact,  it  being  especially  effective  on  those  scenes  which  are 
best  represented  by  broad  masses  of  light  and  shade. 

The  old  saying  "there  is  no  loss  without  some  gain"  may  with  equal  truth  be  transposed; 
for  however  desirable  a  thing  may  be,  there  generally  seems  to  be  some  loss  connected  with  it, 
90,  before  going  any  farther,  it  may  be  as  well  to  consider  both  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  pinhole  photography. 
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The  principal  advantage  claimed  by  those  familiar  with  the  results  is  the  peculiar  quality  of 
definition,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  softness  and  delicacy,  without  the  blurred  effect  often  seen 
in  photographs  made  with  a  lens  when  diffusion  has  been  obtained  by  throwing  the  objective  out 
of  focus.  The  focus  (if  one  may  call  it  such)  of  a  pinhole  being  practically  universal,  the  image 
is  probably  a  nearer  approach  to  that  of  the  human  eye  than  is  ordinarily  the  case  with  a  lens. 
At  any  rate  a  good  pinhole  picture  of  fairly  large  size  when  held  a  proper  distance  from  the  eyes  has 
a  very  naturalistic  effect. 

Another  point,  which  I  do  not  think  has  been  given  sufficient  prominence,  is  the  power  it  gives 
one  to  adjust  the  size  of  the  image  without  moving  the  camera,  possessing  in  this  respect  much  of 
the  flexibility  of  the  "telephoto"  lens;  for  while  there  is  theoretically  a  given  distance  from  the  plate 
at  which  every  pinhole  of  a  given  size  will  give  the  best  definition,  in  practice  the  same  sized  hole 
may  be  used  at  almost  any  reasonable  distance  with  satisfactory  results,  making  it  possible  to  secure 
an  object  at  very  close  range,  requiring  a  wide  angle  of  one  hundred  degrees,  or  some  particular 
bit  in  the  distance  which  would  only  include  an  angle  of  ten  to  fifteen  degrees,  the  size  of  the  image 
being  in  direct  proportion  to  the  distance  between  the  opening  and  sensitive  plate,  the  same  as 
an  ordinary  lens.  So  at,  say,  fifteen  inches  the  image  is  just  three  times  the  linear  size  that  it  is  at 
five  inches. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  fact  we  have  only  to  select  our  view  from  the  standpoint  which  will 
make  the  most  desirable  composition,  then  rack  out  the  camera  front  until  the  amount  selected 
fills  the  plate.  With  a  lens  one  must  either  move  the  camera  to  regulate  the  size  of  image  (which 
alters  the  composition  of  the  foreground),  or,  in  the  case  of  distant  objects,  depend  upon  enlarging 
a  portion  of  the  negative  afterwards.  Of  course  a  battery  of  lenses  of  various  focal  lengths  will 
accomplish  the  desired  results,  but  few  amateurs  have  a  number  of  lenses,  even  though  they  possess 
a  camera  with  long-bellows  extension. 

Of  the  disadvantages  attending  the  use  of  the  pinhole  the  greatest  is  undoubtedly  the  length 
of  exposure  required,  ranging  from  several  seconds  to  as  many  minutes,  according  to  circumstances, 
averaging  for  the  majority  of  subjects  from  one  half  to  one  minute;  so  for  this  reason  its  use  must 
be  confined  principally  to  landscapes  and  architectural  views  without  moving  objects. 

Owing  to  the  small  amount  of  light  which  reaches  the  ground  glass  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  locate  the  image;  but  that  may  easily  be  overcome,  as  will  be  explained  later. 
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Some  would  also  object  to  the  fact  that  the  definition  being  universal,  as  previously  mentioned, 
makes  it  impossible  to  localize  the  definition  on  any  particular  portion  of  the  subject;  but  this  may 
either  be  a  fault  or  a  virtue  according  to  the  class  of  subject  one  is  dealing  with,  and  the  photographer 
with  artistic  feeling  who  knows  the  efifect  he  wishes  to  produce  and  the  peculiar  properties  of  both 
lenses  and  pinholes  will  select  whichever  is  most  suitable  for  the  work  in  hand.  In  wide  angle 
architectural  work,  for  example,  the  universal  focus  of  a  pinhole  is  a  decided  convenience,  for  a 
swing-back  must  be  used  to  bring  the  vertical  lines  of  a  building  true  in  the  picture  and  it  is  some 
satisfaction  to  know  that  every  part  will  be  in  uniform  focus  without  the  trouble  of  equalizing 
the  definition,  made  necessary  when  a  lens  is  used  on  account  of  the  sensitive  plate  not  being  parallel 
with  front  of  camera. 

Now,  having  stated  fairly  the  main  points  on  both  sides,  we  will  consider  the  practical  details 
of  making  and  using  a  pinhole  attachment. 

If  the  camera  has  a  removable  lens  board,  the  best  way  is  to  make  another  board  upon  which 
to  mount  the  ** pinhole,"  so  that  the  attachment  may  be  easily  substituted  when  required;  but  when 
the  lens  is  mounted  directly  on  the  camera  front,  the  simplest  method  is  to  cut  the  material  in  which 
the  hole  has  been  made  so  it  will  just  fit  inside  the  lens  tube,  and  unscrew  the  lenses  when  it  is  used. 
Whichever  method  is  adopted,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  no  stray  light  enters  the  camera,  other- 
wise good,  clear  negatives  cannot  be  obtained.  This  is  even  more  important  than  is  ordinarily 
the  case,  as  owing  to  the  feeble  illumination  and  consequent  length  of  exposure  necessary  the  small- 
est amount  of  diffused  light  inside  the  camera  would  have  more  time  to  act  upon  the  plate  and  pro- 
duce a  general  grayness  over  the  image. 

Various  kinds  of  material  may  be  used  in  which  to  make  the  aperture,  the  only  thing  necessary 
being  to  see  that  the  edge  of  the  opening  is  thin  and  free  from  any  burr.  A  piece  of  hard  rubber 
might  be  used,  only  care  would  have  to  be  taken  not  to  split  it  while  making  the  hole,  also  to  ream 
out  the  opening  when  made  with  a  ** countersink"  or  the  point  of  a  fair-sized  drill  to  make  the  edge 
thin  enough,  otherwise  the  rays  of  light  after  entering  the  opening  would  not  have  a  chance  to  cross 
and  spread  out  sufficiently  to  produce  the  image.  On  the  whole  thin  sheet  metal  (about  i-4oth  inch 
thick),  such  as  brass  or  copper,  is  most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  To  make  the  opening  in  such 
material,  proceed  as  follows:  Lay  a  piece  of  the  metal  (say,  i  inch  square)  on  the  butt  end  of  a 
block  of  wood,  and  make  a  dent  in  the  center  with  the  rounded  end  of  some  instrument,  such  as 
an  iron  rod,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so  in  diameter.  Now  turn  the  plate  over  and  file  the  embossed 
spot  until  it  is  very  thin;  return  the  plate  to  the  wood  block  and  punch  the  desired  opening  through 
the  thin  spot  with  an  ordinary  needle,  —  for  while  called  a  ** pinhole"  the  opening  is  really  made 
with  a  needle.  The  burr  left  by  the  needle  must  be  carefully  removed  by  rubbing  on  fine  emery 
paper  or  stone. 

For  all  around  use  a  number  8  needle  is  best,  making  a  hole  about  i-44th  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which  will  give  good  results  up  to  14  or  15  inches  extension  from  the  plate.  On  account  of  diffraction 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in  definition  by  using  a  smaller  needle  hole;  but  for  some  subjects, 
or  where  large  plates  and  a  longer  bellows  extension  is  generally  employed,  a  larger  size  might  be 
used  (say,  number  6  or  even  3),  which  would  of  course  reduce  the  time  of  exposure. 

Although  in  actual  practice  it  does  not  appear  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  blacken  the  metal 
plate,  it  is  well  to  do  so  to  be  on  the  safe  side;  and  inasmuch  as  paint  or  matt  varnish  cannot  be 
used  without  danger  of  partly  filling  up  the  opening,  a  chemical  blackener  should  be  employed, 
a  good  one  for  brass  or  copper  being  the  following:  — 

Water i  ounce 

Copper  sulphate i  dram 

Strong  aqua  ammonia 3  drams 
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Clean  the  metal  carefully  until  bright,  place  in  the  solution  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  then 
rinse  in  water  and  heat  over  a  gas  or  lamp  flame  until  dry.  Copper  only  shows  the  effect  of  the 
chemicals  after  heating. 

In  mounting  the  pinhole  plate  on  a  front  board,  an  opening  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
should  first  be  made  in  the  center  of  the  board,  then  a  piece  of  felt  or  velvet  the  size  of  the  plate, 
with  a  hole  corresponding  in  size  to  that  in  the  board,  is  glued  to  the  latter,  and  the  pinhole  plate 
laid  over  all  and  fastened  tightly  in  place.  If  it  is  not  convenient  to  drill  screw  holes  in  the  plate, 
four  screws  with  large  round  heads  may  be  set  around  the  edges  close  enough  for  the  heads  to 
overlap  and  obtain  a  grip  on  the  plate. 

A  shutter  or  cap  is  not  needed,  as  the  exposures  are  long  enough  to  draw  the  dark  slide  of 
the  holder  and  replace  at  the  proper  time  without  causing  blurring;  although,  if  preferred,  expo- 
sures may  be  made  by  using  a  comer  of  the  focusing  cloth  over  the  front. 

In  using  the  apparatus  the  only  difficulty  experienced  is  in  trying  to  locate  the  image  on  the 
focusing  screen;  and  the  best  way  out  of  it  is  not  to  consult  the  screen  at  all,  but  to  use  a  simple 
view  meter  such  as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch.  The  frames  A  and  B  can  be  made  of 
cardboard,  if  no  better  material  is  handy.  The  opening  in  A  should  be  the  exact  size  of  the  plates 
in  use,  while  that  in  B  need  only  be  J  to  J  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  When  in  position  the  sight-hole 
must  center  with  the  of)ening  in  A,  so  when  the  camera  front  is  moved  in  or  out  the  amount  of 
view  included  on  the  plate  can  always  be  seen.  As  the  best  mode  of  attaching  the  frames  depends 
upon  the  material  they  are  made  of  and  style  of  camera,  I  will  leave  that  to  the  reader. 

As  exposure  is  governed,  the  same  as  with  a  lens,  by  the  diatoeter  of  the  opening  through  which 
the  light  has  to  pass,  and  its  distance  from  the  sensitive  plate,  the  most  accurate  way  of  determining 
the  correct  exposure  is  to  find  out  the  **f."  value  of  the  pinhole  opening  at  various  distances  from 
the  plate.  Taking  a  number  8  needle  hole  as  the  one  generally  employed,  we  find  its  diameter 
(i-44th  inch)  is  approximately  f.  256  at  6  inches  from  the  plate,  f.  383  at  9,  and  f.  512  at  12  inches, 
the  ratio  of  exposure  being  as  1-2-4,  respectively.  Owing,  however,  to  the  fact  that  such  small 
stops  are  not  employed  in  lenses  the  most  convenient  way  of  finding  the  exposure  in  a  given  case, 
especially  when  an  exposure  meter  is  used,  is  to  find  the  time  required  with  a  stop  which  admits 
sixty  times  the  light,  and  then  give  minutes  instead  of  seconds.  Any  one  who  adopts  this  method 
will  find  the  following  table  very  convenient: — 

Exposure  Table  for  Use  with  No.  8  Needle  Hole 

At    6  inches  from  plate Find  exp.  required  for  f.  32 

At    9  inches  from  plate «<       «            «        "  f.  45 

At  12  inches  from  plate u       a            o         "  f .  64 

At  15  inches  from  plate ««       .«            <«        "  f.  78 

At  18  inches  from  plate "       '*            "        "  f .  90 

Give  minutes  where  exposure  meter  indicates  seconds. 

A  number  6  needle  hole  at  same  distance  from  plate  requires  two  thirds,  and  a  number  3 
one  third  the  exposure  of  number  8  needle  hole. 

Development  does  not  call  for  special  comment,  for  with  correct  exposure  a  good  negative 
should  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  normal  solutions.  Sometimes,  however,  a  slight  grayness  may  be 
apparent  over  the  finer  details,  probably  caused  by  a  diffusion  or  refraction  of  the  pencils  of  light 
as  they  come  in  contact  with  the  sensitive  plate,  but  this  is  seldom  sufficient  to  be  objectionable, 
although  if  desired  the  negative  may  be  cleared  with  a  weak  hypo  and  ferricyanide  reducer,  or 
prevented  by  adding  a  little  bromide  to  the  developer. 

The  quality  of  a  pinhole  picture  will,  as  a  rule,  be  preserved  best  by  printing  on  rough  paper. 
Very  eflPective  enlargements  can  also  be  obtained  when  desired. 
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THE  LONDON"  SALON  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

VE  have  in  type  a  micw  of  ibe  eifaibidoii  of  this  name  which  has  jusi  dosed  ui  LoDdon, 
]  \jy  (AIT  esteemed  friend  H-  Snowden  Ward.  It  was  our  intention  to  publish  this  article 
[  in  this  iffiue.  but  unfortunately  the  bUicks  with  which  the  article  was  to  be  illusiraled 
at  ihls  writing  still  on  the  Atlantic  f)cean.  and  we  must,  therefore,  postpone  ibe 
I  article  until  next  month.  The  London  Sak>n  is.  in  a  way.  the  successor  to  the  annual 
sakins  of  the  Linked  Ring,  which  have  been  temporarily  discontinued.  We  wiU  not 
here  refer  to  the  causes  leading  to  the  organization  of  this  new  e.ibibilion,  which  our  readers  will 
find  fully  treated  in  Mr.  \\'ard*s  article  when  it  appears.  It  b  sui&cient  to  say  that  in  spite  of  the 
refusal  0>  participate  by  a  number  of  well-known  photographers,  the  show  is  probably  the  finest 
and  strongest  show  that  has  ever  been  held  in  England.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  5e\'eral  .\mer- 
kam  art  among  the  original  members  of  the  London  Salon,  including  C.  Yamall  .\bbott.  F.  Ben- 
editl  Herzog,  fiertrude  Ka.sebier,  F.  .Austin  Lidburj-,  and  \V.  H.  Porterfield.  Frank  Eugene,  who 
may  alvi  lie  clashed  as  an  .American,  although  for  many  years  a  resident  in  Munich,  is  also  a  foreign 
memlxrr.    It  will  lie  noted  that  several  of  these  are  former  members  of  the  Photo  Secession. 

It  i^  unfortunate  that  the  .American  collection  which  was  e.\hibited  at  Budapest,  and  which 
was  shipj^ed  to  Ltjndon  for  entrj-  in  the  Salon,  was  so  delayed  in  transit  that  it  did  not  arri%'e  until 
after  the  exhibition  was  o[)en.  Arrangements  have  been  made,  however,  to  exhibit  this  collection  as 
a  whole  Jn  the  Little  Gallery  of  the  Amateur  Photographer,  which  will  allow  the  London  art  public 
to  «ee  a  modem  and  representative  collection  of  independent  American  photography. 

OUR  MONTHLY  COMPETITION' 

I'liE  first  prize  In  our  Portrait  Competition  has  been  awarded  to  a  print  whose  maker,'  we 
regret  to  say,  we  have  not  been  able  to  identify.  The  wTapper  was  unfortunately  destroyed,  and 
the  only  marks  <A  identification  upon  the  print  are  two  initials.  The  maker  is,  therefore,  requested 
locommunicalewithus,  with  proofsof  his  identity.  Theprint  is  e.\cellent  in  grouping  and  technique, 
but  its  [jrinci|>al  charm  lies  in  the  dreamy  and  wistful  expression  of  the  two  boys.  The  second  prize 
was  awarded  to  "  Portrait,"  by  Harold  A,  Thurlow,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Thurlow  is,  we  believe,  a  deco- 
rat/>r  by  professi<in,  and  his  print  certainly  shows  a  masterly  space  arrangement  and  excellent 
balance  of  light  and  shade.  It  is  essentially  decorative  in  treatment,  and  the  emphatic  black  rim 
of  the  hat  makes  the  jiicture.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  strong  note,  if  not  correctly  bandied, 
would  have  l»een  as  detrimental  to  the  composition  as  it  now  is  beneficial.  The  third  prize  was 
awarded  to  "The  Old  Parson,"  by  Grete  Back,  of  Dresden,  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  the  younger 
German  professional  (jholoKraphers.    Miss  Back's  comprehension  of  character  Is  one  of  her  strong 
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traits,  and  she  has  most  sympathetically  rendered  this  strong  and  nigged  face.  The  reproduction 
has  luntortunately  lost  some  ot  the  values  in  the  darks,  which  are  very  difficult  to  retain  in  a  half- 
tone reproduction.  We  have  also  reproduced  two  of  the  honorable  mention  pictures,  by  H,  Berssen- 
brugge  of  Rotterdam,  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Gilbert.  The  former  is  another  extremely  successful 
study  of  strong  character,  but  again  the  darks  of  the  print  have  suffered  in  the  making  of  the  block. 
Mrs.  Gilbert's  outdoor  portrait  is  a  very  successful  picture,  principally  because  of  the  unconscious 
grace  of  the  subject.  The  composition  would  be  rather  stronger  were  the  stump  in  the  foreground 
a  little  darker  in  tone,  so  as  to  give  a  more  triangular  form  to  the  mass  of  the  figure.  Other  honor- 
able mentions  were  awarded  as  follows:  "Portrait,"  by  G.  Ablman;  "Portrait  of  Miss  B,"  by 
F.  E.  Bronson;  "Stella,"  by  Nick  Bruehl;  "AU  Dressed  Up,"  by  C.  F.  Clarke;  "Barbara,"  by 
Henry,  Collins;  "The  Puritan's  Daughter,"  by  Edward  Dickson;  "Portrait,"  by  C.  R.Dundie; 
"Portrait  of  a  Man,"  by  A.  B.  Hargett;  "Portrait,"  by  David  Peterson;  "Leona,"  by  Harry  G, 
Phister;  "Uncle  David,"  by  Dr.  Fred  S.  Piper;  "Portrait,"  by  C.  E.  Pleas;  "Portrait,"  by  H.  E. 
Stout;  "Portrait  of  Dr.  R.  H.  Lowie,"  by  Gerald  Tushak;  "John,"  by  U.  L.  Upson;  "Soldier 
Boy,  "byEdwardH.Weston;"Mrs.D.,"byHarryD.WiUiar;"Portrait,"byMrs.  A.C.Withcrow; 
"Portrait  of  Winifred  G,' '  by  Frank  Wolcott. 
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■Clie  Be^t  Isap  to  cBtain  a  cqmtation  if  to  atitaatijte 

«!ie  betit  tnap  to  attiaiue  ott  iiS  to  to  gooh  iDotk  in  $tilnnc 

SUtet  pou  ate  teali  tiie  tDocID  mill  tucite  tn^oni  to  cnntratec 

=> 

Prints  made  by  readers  will  be  crUUiied  tn  IkU  defartmenl;  none  by  maU.  Priitts  ikouli  be  oJdreiMd  to 
Frank  S.  Frapne,  ill  Co/umfriw  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  MUST  be  marked  "For  Portfolio"  on  back,  wktOm 
sent  for  this  departmeni  only,  or  for  the  monthly  com^tUions  as  mell.  Only  one  print  by  any  contribtitor  can  be  crilietttd 
taeh  month.    An  asterisk  is  prefixed  to  the  crilic%im  0/  reproduced  prints. 


mold  hiie  been  m 


uer  ol  the  [lint    Vou  lurr,  ia  our  □pinioii. 
pDifll,  having  the  enrcnK  lorrgftHiDd  verr 

IS  Ihc  e;c  IMS  tbingi.    The  Icduiial  wait 


TI3.  E.  V.  Powus.  — "The  Putiniollhe  Wits-"  Vod  lilk 
a  not  weJI  caniHl  out  by  the  priat.  ts  the  njwla  are  mr  iaa^aptcacnt 
in  the  picture;  in  lact,  at  a  cxsiul  ^asce,  one  leca  but  one  road. 
This  id  aused  by  the  [ncomcl  uposun  and  dcnJopiDca^  whkb 
haN-e  naulIKl  in  a  icrr  hard  siicl  imltaElr  oecalin.  yiddiiic  print! 
with  jet  black  ihadan  and  dulk)  wbltti.  Give  a  little  moic  ei- 
pDGure,  and  ux  a  softer  voikinc  dei^per,  and  jtm  wiU  like  j«r 

713.  Mtxom  R.  CuUL  —  "Old  Ooin."  Ai  )«i  poinied  tost 
<3tDera  perpcDdkularlr  at  the  wave  Emot.  you  have  a  print  cmpnod 
vboUy  ol  boiiDDlal  lines.  These  borimtitaU  hai-e  do  evident 
relatioD  with  each  other,  and  there  ta  no  line  in  any  otha  direcrica 
to  bteak  tbe  monotoDr.  The  nirf  itaell  is  noi  h^  enou^  to  make 
■  pictun.  and  your  cameni  was  so  lar  Irom  the  bcDl  oi  the  bRaken 
that  they  look  small  and  insijiiifiaiit  A  Sal  bcadi  is  a  pooc  jita 
to  photograph  the  ocean.  On  a  rock;,  abrupt  ihore  yon  can  get 
nearer  the  waves,  and  gel  a  much  oiore  itiikinf  e£ect.  Jl  you  had 
pomled  yooi  oraen.  aloog  the  beach,  in^ead  of  across  il,  ym  wovld 
have  got  a  pkture  with  better  lioes. 

714.  I.  C  SreNom.  — "Ready  to  Relun  Heme."    TUi  pAl 
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consequent  under-devdopment.  The  print  seemi  lo  have  plenty  ol 
detail,  but  the  negative  is  thin,  so  tliat  vigor  cannot  be  obtained. 
This  is  a  proper  subject  lor  intensification,  alter  which  ym  irBI  (et 
a  much  more  brilliant  jffinu 

TIS.  P.  H.  Iivtna.  — "The  Farmeri  SUe  Line."  yon  print 
of  an  old  woraao  feedmg  a  large  6ock  of  various  kinds  ol  pouluy, 
makes  a  food  record  ol  much  inleiesl  to  those  amcemcd.  Voor 
eiponre  seems  id  be  about  right,  but  the  ivini  is  rather  onlrasty, 
periiapa  because  it  is  printed  on  a  conlrasty  grade  ol  paper. 

718.  J.  W.  A.  Cahns.  — "Girl  Reading."  Tbe  pose  of  joor 
sitter  is  graceful,  and  tbe  worii  b  Bmc  respects  is  enxUent.  The 
print,  however,  seems  to  be  lather  fiat,  and  dulL    Appaienllr  you 

mult  in  a  better  print  The  disDibution  of  tbe  light  is  not  the  bet, 
as  the  whole  emphasis  is  Ihinwn  on  the  white  durl  *aist  and  the 

bi  the  lace  than  in  the  dotbing.  it  is  belter  to  empky  a  lighdng  wUdi 
will  give  al  least  ec[Ual  pcomineoce  lo  Ox  lealuns. 

717.  Floid  a.  Brown.  — "A  Quiet  S<auMr  Stream."  This 
is  a  pretty  Little  landscape,  and  shows  rJ***i»g  msssea.  Jn  our 
opinion,  howenr.  It  is  nther  loo  diQused  m  focus  for  so  small  a 
print,  which  one  natunlly  tooLs  at  dose  to  the  eye.  U  you  had  made 
a  sharper  print  orij^nally,  and  enlarged  it  In  81 10.  getting  diia 
quality,  you  would  have  a  very  good  picture.  We  would  sugicat 
that  the  whole  (oregnmnd.  both  right  and  lefi  sides,  would  bl 
strengthened  by  darkeninf  up,  thereby  anyiDg  the  attention  ttam^ 
Id  the  while  spot  on  the  bank  of  the  sirtiuii.  A  trifle  could  be  Bimmtd 


from  the  lop  edge,  u  ibc  upper  poniDii  of  ihe  utes  id  very  heivy  uid 

•718.  J.  A.  BoDViinH.  —  "Junior."  This  print  ol  «  little  boy 
iprading  out  Ua  fruit  on  ihe  old  itump.  is  i  pbaiing  outdoor  poi- 
truE,  ud  cmld  hudlf  be  improved  under  the  cooditiona.  Tbe 
print,  bowcvefi  is  of  an  unplesaont  color  and  qualitTi  atid  we  do 
not  think  iron  h»«  nude  the  best  poi^ble  from  toui  negative. 

7IS.  Altud  Locker.  — "THoSmns."  Your  cimeia  waa  too 
daw  to  TOOi  iMt,  and  bein^  ot  short  focus,  ther  ue  abannllT 
magnified,  in  rdMlon  lo  the  ren  of  the  luvbupe.  Comparing  them 
with  the  lltUe  fill  on  the  buk.  ipperendT  )u>t  bejond  diem,  ther 
look  almoal  u  laige  as  ilesmboals.  Tbe  mas  of  out-of-focus  gtaa 
in  tbe  lower  right-band  comei 
would  aaj  that  jour  exposun 
development,  and  chalky  whiles. 

720.  C.  W.  Ckamek.  —  We  should  not  regard  Uiis  as  a  succcBfu] 
picture  of  Ihe  babr.  because  of  tbe  wkle-opeo  mouth.  While  a  smile 
on  a  baby  is  ^deajdng,  the  induce  of  one  with  his  mouth  u  wide 
open  as  diis  is  rather  taufhaUe  dun  successful.  The  enormous 
black  chair,  absidutely  without  detail,  and  die  very  much  out-of- 
focna  hscl^cTDUnd.  alio  CBoae  us  to  lecard  Ihb  print  as  emenuty 
imjntereating. 

721.  GEOtaiT.SFiNCn.  — "Baby'sSoreFooL"  ThiapictuR 
shows  extreme  under-exposure,  and  is  nothmg  but  a  fnass  ol  chalky 
whites  and  jet  Uad  shadows.   It  Is  useless  to  waste  a  film  with  such 


•722.  Chaius  R.  Wehixl.  — "StroUbg."  Your  print  ibowi 
food  exposure,  and  a  talrly  good  handling  of  tbe  lines  of  tbe  landscape, 
lie  figure,  bowever,  is  m  the  wrong  Tdoct.  and  spoils  the  whole 
effect  of  the  compoaition.  You  have  two  trees  of  approximately  (be 
lame  sin.  and  the  same  distance  from  the  camera.    You  have  placed 

your  figure  on  this  same  line,  and  almost  exactly  dividing  Ihe  space  tiivIOR  r    A    BOURfiUIN 

between  the  trees  aud  the  other  edge  of  the  print,  especially  after  "*■    JUNIOR  J.  A.  BOURQUIN 

you  have  trimmed  off  Ihe  defective  niar^  of  one  hall  inch.  The  excellently  eiposed  and  printed.  In  composition,  howtnr.  It  hai 
roult  is  that  you  have  three  objects  of  equal  importance,  almo«t  a  defect.  You  have  shown  tbe  fork  of  two  roads,  with  one  diveigini 
equally  spaced,  vying  for  attention.  If  you  bad  placed  your  woman  jg  the  right.  Ihe  other  to  Ihe  lefL  The  eye  hesitates  coaftlicd,  and 
a  hundred  ieet  back  down  the  road,  or  leaning  against  one  ol  tbe  with  the  two  equal  attractions,  the  incture  bas  lost  all  unity.  With 
tree  trunks,  the  composilion  would  have  hdd  logedter  much  belter.  these  scattered  trees  »>  well  lifted,  then  was  certainly  material  at 

721    CEOtai  T.   CuLETTE.  —  Your  unnamed   landscape   la       this  spot  lot  a  picture. 
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CHAS.  K.  MXNZELL 


714.  S.  J.  HAKUtLt.  —  "LaodKBpe."  Vou  have  b  this  bnd- 
uape  •  pleisiiiit  li«  compoallion.  a  diagonal  culling  ;mighi  through 
ths  pbXure.  and  intcnccted  by  unothci,  making  thrEF  tiianglM.  The 
^iangtca  Ibrmaplvcs,  however,  arc  »  monoLonous.  (hat  (he  piclure 
cannot  he  called  Bucce»fu1.  It  is  limiiy  a  prctly  ipot.  which  ire 
tiTC  oi  at  a  aintfc  glance.  The  ekpcnure  woa  not  quite  sulKdenl, 
reauLtiog  in  a  baJdheaded  sky,  and  jet  Uack  ahadovrs. 

72S.  Flohence  S.  CATaNS,  — "Wad  Howem."  Ill  is  grouping 
ol  Mvrral  species  ol  tali  wfld  flowers  crowded  iato  a  wx  lA  not 
piniculailr  pleanng.  The  fiowera  have  lust  the  chann  of  tolai. 
hate  al»  loal  the  heauty  o[  detail,  hy  reduction  in  sice  and  botrrect 
enpoMre.  and  (be  nault  is  in  no  way  mmnundablr- 

738.  E.T.  COLDSm™.  — "Rcking  DaiMes."  The  idea  of  this 
plctore.  (he  chitdien  in  the  flower  bed,  is  attractive,  but  it  seems  to 
us  thai  yon  did  not  dwoR  the  best  poui(  ol  view.  The  flowen 
groi^lkc  up  in  Iroat  ol  (betr  [aces  ma&e  an  unpleasant  spotty  eflecL 
If  you  had  moved  your  camera  around  to  the  aide,  to  gel  a  pflifile 
view  of  the  childnn  leaning  over  the  floven,  and  had  given  a  litde 

•727.  F.G.ILmH*.  — "In  the  Woods  — Winter."  Like  many 
ol  )Njur  suw  pictureSi  this  shows  a  very  attractive  softness  in  the 
■hadowl,  and  wffidenl  detail  in  the  snow  to  give  quality.  The 
amngcmerl  b  ertremdy  interesting,  atid  we  hardly  see  liov  you 
could  have  improved  your  composilicdi  at  this  particular  spot- 

728.  W.  N.  Mauie.  —  "A  Peaceful  Pond.-  You  ha.*  chosen 
a  rather  jnctureaque  looility.  buc  (o  our  mind  the  ^cture  is  much 
manrd  by  (be  jumble  ol  rocks  in  the  ioreground  under  the  dam, 
whkh  also  is  not  a  picturesque  accessory,  wi(h  its  long  sDaigbt  line 
cutting  across  the  picture.  If  you  bad  gone  out  on  the  rucks,  close 
id  photngniied  the  pond  with  its  wooded  bank:  and 


IS  not  favorable,  ai 


nthew. 


ic  resulted.    The  exposu 
is  very  good. 

729.    GiosoE  A.  Nelson.  — "In  Winler-s  Chain."    Your  print 
is  loo  contmsty.   The  snow  is  represented  by  pure  white  paper  »ith- 


in  orthochn 


Youi 


Interesting  record. 

730.  Mav  HAimoND.  —  "Flaying  i 
children  are  too  evidently  posed  (o  make  Ibe  most  in 
This  pnnliDg  shows  clearly  the  necessity  ol  using  ar 
plate,  as  the  blue  of  the  Bag  is  not  tendered  Lo  Its  tcue  value.  Mors 
lime  would  have  given  better  i-alues  in  the  shadaars.  and  also  have 
helped  to  reduic  the  compantive  over^eiposure  of  the  blue,  which  ia 
intensified  by  over^develapment 

731.  ThokasJ.  Mathews. —  "The  Lowing  Herd."  Aherd'ol 
egws  in  a  field  ia  a  difficult  subject  lo  get  artiaticaUy.    Your  group 

distinct  evidence  of  motion.    The  eiposuie  u  satisfactniy. 

732.  W.  A.  Seyd.  —  Your  print  of  a  woodUitd  landarape  has  aa 
particular  character,  and  owing  to  the  even  iUuniinatlon  under  (be 
trees,  the  vratec  does  not  separate  itself  from  its  banks.  Hiere  b  bO 
particular  renter  of  interest  In  the  picture,  and  the  lines  have  no 
Importance  eicept  lor  (be  verticals  of  the  trees.  The  exposure  h 
■ppanntly  a  little  bit  short. 

■733.  Henbt  a.  Kieklihc. — "A  Cotton  Picker."  This  Is  u 
eicellent  record  jidwtograph,  and  would  make  a  good  post-^*rd 
subject.  You  should  have  got  the  whole  ol  his  fool  in  (be  picture  fcit 
(his  purpose,  but  otherwise  the  work  could  not  be  Imprand. 

734.  Leo  Schaieu,  —  Your  landscape  print  has  a  nobly  Ooirinc 
line  on  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  good  doud  rendering,  but  the  lower 
portion  of  (be  picture  does  not  pull  together  with  the  upper  put. 
BO  that  the  result  is  unpleasing.  In  printing  In  your  douds  you  have 
nude  a  bad  botch  of  the  upper  linei  of  tlK  trees.  The  landsctpa 
portion  shows  marked  signs  of  under^rpofuie  and  overnievelopiDenL 

731.  M.  L.  McNeit.  — "Sweet  Sixteen."  lUs  home  portrait 
is  bidly  arranged  in  sevenl  ttspects.  In  the  first  [dace,  the  back- 
ground is  far  too  spotty,  and  its  spottiucas  is  accentuated  by  the  under- 
exposure and  overnlevelopment  which  you  have  gi^en.  resulting  bl 
chalky  white  high  lights  and  jet  black  shadows.    There  la  no  reasoa 


If  you  would  [rim  the  prinl  off 


for  ihc  vigneRiDi  of  ihis  pUR 
ncuum  tx  the  botlgni  of  the  ; 
It  tile  waui  ILdc  insteaJ  of  vi 
more  utisfmctorr  remit. 

738.  Chakles  W,  We™.  — •"n»  Abandoned  FMlory."  Tl 
is  ui  exceUent  lechnioi  print,  a  hrst-dass  record,  which  cot 
hardly  be  improved.  It  shows  the  plant  eicelleally,  ha  fine  doui 
jmd  not  loo  much  loceground. 

•737.  Hans  A.  EiicEsoN.  —  "The  Brook."  Thia  is  a  m 
pleasing  picture^  and  the  detaQ  in  the  foresrouDd.  although  a  tti 

think,  might  be  improved.  As  it  stands  now,  there  are  t*-Q  stro 
lines  in  the  shape  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross  intersecting  almost  at  I 
middle  of  the  picture.  If  you  bad  swung  your  camera  a  tnHe.  so 
to  cut  oR  ■  tillle  from  the  ti(hl  side,  and  add  it  to  the  left,  we  thi 
tlie  arrangement  ttould  have  been  much  better,  hut  as  it  is  [he  (pn 
is  welt  wonh  enlarging. 

738.    J.  Beckwuh.  — "The  Josr  Ridet."    It  a  possible  that 


to  make  a  wboUy  > 
better  to  have  the  i 
bringing  the  camera 


»lisf«clo[j  prinL    This  is  verj  much  imder.nposed,  and  h 
lianh  ctmtraats.  black  ihadows.  and  chalky  whiles-    It  also  doe 
■how  enoufb  oi  the  automobile  lo  be  [ealty  satisfactory'. 
739.    J.  LoWENSTEIN.  — "In  Thought"    Your  print  has  a 

insulGdenI  linimide.  The  negative  is  rather  Rat,  and  as  the  i 
edges  are  perfecllv  dean,  showing  no  fogging,  you  probably  ha 
Ihin  tmder^xposed  ncKaliw,  which  can  be  helped  by  inten^cal 


710. 


.  E.  Har 


tt  of  Nam 


V  fogged,  and  the  shadows  are  jel  Uick.  We  would 
suggest  under-ejiposure  and  lorted  development  as  rfie  result.  The 
boat  with  the  three  people  exacdy  in  the  center  of  the  picture  is  in 
the  weakest  pos^ble  spot,  and  bakes  a  very  ineffective  compo^Ibn. 
741.  Fbank  E.  Mebefee.  — ■■Hii  First  Picture."  \\Tiile  the 
eiposure  on  this  print  seems  to  hav«  been  satisfactory,  the  camera 
was  held  too  low.  and  the  baby'a  head  allowed  to  tilt  back  too  for 


itisfacloiy  result.    It  wolild  hj 


L  Kreb<.  — "Sheep." 
,    The  horizontal  11 


ground  aj 


»  stiff,  a 


I  the  uj 


ther  Ibe  print  is  flat,  weak, 
rs  of  the  fence  in  Ibe  back- 
lanl  hay  slack  occupies  too 


7IS.  J.  B.  Coaail.  — "A  Fromismg  Fry."  This  picture  of  • 
hen  is  technically  good,  eicepl  lor  the  confused  background,  which 
should  ha«  been  avoidnl.  but  from  a  fancier's  point  of  view  ihe  pose 
is  Dot  satisfactory,  as  the  head  Is  loo  depiessed.  Try  to  get  your 
biids  in  an  upright  position,  showing  more  life  and  interest  Then 
Is  no  merit  in  giving  1-LllOO  of  a  secouj  eiposure  when  the  conditlou 
do  not  demand  It.    An  actual  l-IOO  would  hai'e  been  sufficient  in 


lu  might  have.  If  you  had 
I  lo  ihe  right  Ihe  lelegnpfa 
the  inctute.  You  have  too 
It  oB  Ihe  top  of  the  house. 

.    Although  the  light  was  good,  y 


I  eliminaled  fr 


Had  you  lifted  the  risuig  fn 

been  ob\Taled.    Although  the  llghl  was  good,  your  print  is  Bat  gray, 

and  uninleresting,  showing  under-eiposute  in  Ihe  shadon-s. 

715.  Fiuh*E  E.  Cole.  —  Con»dering  Ihal  j'our  subjects  were 
sifting  in  the  shade  In  dense  a'oodland.  you  have  a  laiily  good  record 
photograph  here,  which  should  pjease  Ihe  subtecls.  The  background 
is  too  spouy  and  confused  lo  be  satisfactory. 

748.    C,  J.  LoPtON.  — "Twoola  Kind."    This  picture,  made 


with  a 


n  the  I 


COTTON  PICKER 


CHAS.  S.  ROCLO 


The  mcmt  triflt  diouU  be  ™i  ofl  ih*  Mnighi  rdjc,  ihmbr  Jiowing 

TM.     Hi3sS.S.FimiiAKB.-Voiirpuppi«m. 

laiBhihivF.    Thrain™»KooIhddbDri»iital,- 

Uk  firo  ulia  rwr  print  i>  iu  Uo  blad^  which  is  moOly  doe  to 

onr-piiniini.     Your  liaatrt  lU  taidlwd  uid  panJId.— i  most 

Rmk  at  the  (dp  oi  tht  pktiiR  coming  down  d«  lo  lb 

which  pHMSiodly  niins  Iht  printv 

wbiir  ItnlKipr  it  lopplbg  oicr. 

749.    J.  P.  BtAiiCHAK.,-"AS.«ebnuhMiiiin( 

and  Hcniid  be  a  good  record  if  you  bid  m 
practically  impcdsibic  lo  i^tdgraph  fire,  and 


[J8  S,  Routo,  — "Sunset."  This  itsy  attrinive 
'.ys  ihe  feeling  of  A  quiet  and  pcatehil  nmiet.  The 
IS  to  us  perhaps  a  trifle  low  in  value  Ujt  die  time 
id  perhaps  the  print  would  have  been  nun  succesaful 


752.    OlivebW.  Hoi 


s  slightly  smaller,  by  n< 


awtresly  dereloiBient. 
It  should  have  had  your 
:lose  to  them  with  (be 

vered  Bridge."  This  is 
ie  eoonnous  amoml  ol 
1  that  the  houie  beyoad 
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7S4.  J.  E.  Wak).— 
picture  ol  three  children  > 
record,  and  it  should  be  a 
photograph  is  good,  and  ba 


I  Tninh  Full    ol 


Since  publishing  the  preliminary  list  of  members 
last  month,  a  large  number  of  requests  for  application 
blanks  have  been  received,  and  these  have  been  sent 
out  It  is  requested  that  all  members  who  have  not 
yet  filled  out  the  applicafion  blank  with  the  details  of 
their  exchange  propositions  do  so  at  once.  We  publish 
below  the  exchange  notices  which  have  been  received 
up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press,  and  also  the  names 
oE  members  not  previously  published,  some  of  whom 
have  not  filled  out  the  exchange  notices.  The  numbers 
now  assigned  are  provisional,  and  those  who  do  not 
fill  out  the  application  blank  within  the  next  thirty 
days  will  be  considered  as  not  caring  to  join,  and  their 
numbers  will  be  assigned  to  other  applicants.  The  code 
for  exchange  purposes  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer 
and  will  be  sent  out  in  a  few  days.  After  its  receipt 
members  should  follow  the  provisions  of  the  rules,  and 
exchange  only  by  means  of  the  code.  This  is  to  enable 
members  to  distinguish  between  their  fellow-members 
and  outsiders  who  have  not  joined  the  club,  and  it  is 
earnestly  desired  that  requests  for  exchange  from  those 
who  are  not  members  should  be  declined.  Membership 
costs  nothing,  and  if  we  exchange  only  with  members 
we  shall  be  able  to  weed  out  undesirables  who  do  not 
live  up  to  the  rules. 

Exchange  Notices 

3.  Charles  \V.  Weir,  309  Vatet  Block,  Muncie,  Ind., 
si  ^  5J1  gaslight  papers,  landscapes  and  general. 

4,  E.  Herbert  Dingle)',  Farmington,  Me.,  3I  x  5}, 
general  subjects  on  developing  paper. 

5,  Clarence  A.  Shedd,  m  West  aist  Street,  New 
York.  N.  Y.,  3I  X  5),  gaslight  and  P.  O.  P.,  historical, 

6.  Simon  Roscnfelder,  Jr.,  611  So.  Marshfield  Ave., 
Chicago,    III.,   3IX5J    lo    5x7,    developing     paper, 

g.  P.  Lalonde,  815  St.  Deals  Street,  Monoeal,  Que., 
Canada,  4x5,  gaslight,  general  (groups,  landscapes, 
portraits,  etc.). 

II.  Thomas  Bradt,  Orwell,  Ont.,  Canada,  4x5, 
developing  paper,  mostly  country  scenes. 


16.  Charles  G.  Jones,  Box  67,  Harrison,  Ark,,  jl  x 
si,  developing  and  P.  O.  P.,  views  in  the  Otaxk 
Mountains. 

18.  W.  M.  Hotton,  Alvord,  Tex.,  3i  x  si  to  5  x  7, 
developing  pitpecs,  general  subjects. 

21.  J.  B.  Oheim,  P.  O.  Drawer  M,  HenrielU,  Tex., 
^1  X  3i  lo  5  X  7,  any  printing  process,  general  subjects. 

33.  John  Shahan,  Jacksonville,  Ala.,  5x7,  platinum, 
carbon,  artuia,  and  colored  prints,   general  subjects. 

15,  Elliott  S.  Blakely,  86i  Union  Street,  Lynn, 
Mass.,  5x7  developing  paper,  flower  studies  only. 

New  Meubsrs 

27.  Dr.  J.  G.  Sbeafer,  304  O.  T.  Johnson  BIdg., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

28.  Wm.  Prescott,  Jr.,  Box  59,  New  London,  Conn., 
3i  '  5)1  8^''^^  subjects. 

19.  Charles  H.  Partington,  3767  lOakley  Avenue, 
Hyde  Park,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  5x7,  D.  O.  P.  and 
platinum.    General. 

30.  G.  M.  Thompson,  Apartado  13,  El  Oro,  Eitado 
de  Mexico,  Mexico. 

31.  Paul  Semmer,  469  Jefierson  Street,  Portland, 
Ore. 

31.  Henry  C.  Shaw,  General  Delivery,  Denver, 
Colo. 

33.  H.  Crosby  Ferris,  837  Acoma  Street,  Denver, 
Colo.,  4x5  developing  and  P.  O.  P.,  Colorado  scenery, 
Denver  views,  and  general. 

34.  Burdette  Harrison,  210  Lock  Street,  Tarentum, 
Penn. 

35.  W.  W.  Burson,  1411  W.  Suie  Street,  Kockford, 
Ul.,  10  X  la,  bromide,  gum  and  carbon,  portrait,  genre, 
and  landscape. 

36.  L.  Roy  Frey,  739  Lincoln  Street,  Reading, 
Penn.,  3^  x  si,  D.  O.  P.,  landscapes  and  general, 

37.  Frank  Graflon,  P.  O.  Box  33,  Chester,  W.  Va, 

38.  James  M.  Mitchell,  1149  Chambers  Street, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

3Q.     G.  M.  Burchnell,  Monroeville,  Ind. 
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40.  E.  A,  Billing,  10  St.  Marj'  Road,  Norwood, 
Mass. 

41.  Jdo.  De  Phillippi,  1004  Hcnnen  BIdg.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

43-  Aleainder  M.  Troup,  12  Webster  Street,  Barre, 
Vt.,  5  X  7  lo  8  I  10,  developing'  papers,  landscape  and 
monumental. 

43.  Koscoe  F.  Dow,  59  Silsbee  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 

44.  Mde.  L.  J.  Peloquin,  1156  St.  Denis  Streel, 
Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. 

45.  Henry  Atkins,  113  Meedivood  Streel,  Queens 
Park,  Manchester,  England. 

46.  LeoA.Turabutl,  BOX2Z1,  Phoenix,  .'\riz. 

47.  H.  D.  Fowler,  1600  35lh  A«nue,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

48.  J.  E.  Arblaster,  i;oi  Johnson  Avenue,  Kittan- 


ning,  Penn.,  4  x  5  to  5  x  7,  developing  paper.  '.■Jews  and 
landscapes. 

4Q.  Dr.  D.  J.  Ruzicka.  334  East  7id  Street,  New 
York,  N.  v..  5x7,  dei-eloping  and   P.   O.   P.,   land- 

50.  A.  L.  Keyes,  Mil/ord,  X.  H.,  3!  x  4I,  P.  O.  P.. 
landscapes. 

;i.  Albert  Hooper,  5th  and  Jefferson  Sts.,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  si  X  li  10  5  X  7,  D.  O.  P.,  landscapes  and 
portraits. 

52.  Samuel  R,  Ewing,  it;  Jefferson  St.,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  3l  X  3i  to  5  X  7,  D.  6.  P.,  vien-s,  portraits,  etc. 

53.  Earl  H.  Brant,  5;  Park  Ave.,  Tonawonda, 
N.  Y.,  5x7,  general. 

54.  C.  A.  Crawford,  Philipston,  Pa.,  4x5  to  5 1  7, 
D.  O.  P.,  landscapes,  engines  and  trains. 


i  LoNi)Os  Salox  0 


Photograp 


As  I  understand  thai  my  readers  are  to  ha\e  a  full 
account  of  the  above  from  the  able  pen  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Snowden  Ward  I  shall  not  enter  fully  into  the 
matter,  but  cannot  omit  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
exhibition  in  general  and  the  American  exhibits  in 
particular  One  thing  is  certain  that  however  sanguine 
were  their  expectations,  the  promoters  could  not  have 
anticipated  a  better  show  than  is  on  the  walls  of  the 
Fine  Art  Gallerjr  nor  have  at  Iheir  first  venture  a  wider 
support  than  there  is  evidence  of.  The  ration  d'llre 
of  this  exhibition  was.  I  suppose,  in  part  the  objection 
of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Linked  Ring  to  the 
system,  which  the  last  few  years  had  seen  grow  to  such 
large  proportion,  of  hanging  a  whole  exhibition  with 
practically  the  work  of  half  a  dozen  men  and  those 
all  of  one  school  of  thought  and  generally  members 
of  the  selecting  committee  itself.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  in  this  exhibition  there  are  one  hundred  and  forty 
pictures,  and  instead  of  coming  from  some  six  or  eight 
men  there  are  sixty-five  exhibitors,  or  an  average  of 
about  two  pictures  for  each  exhibitor.  There  is  only 
one  man,  DUhrkoop.  who  has  more  than  four,  while 
three  is  the  limit,  as  a  rule,  of  the  best  workers  eien 
amongst  the  members  of  the  committee.  The  photo- 
graphic and  lay  press  has  with  two  exceptions  given 
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unqualitied  praise  to  this  show,  and  certainly  (till  the 
Linked  Ring  hold  another  combined  exhibition,  which 
1  for  one  would  gladly  welcome)  its  great  success  will 
amply  warrant  its  continuance.  It  was  most  unfor- 
tunate that  the  .\merican  collection  of  pictures  from 
Budapest  arrived  too  late  to  be  shown,  the  gallery 
actually  being  open  and  the  catalogue  printed  before 
they  were  heard  of;  but  several  .\mericans  sent  work 
direct  which  was  in  time  to  be  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee. There  are  two  excellent  examples  of  the  work 
of  W.  H,  Porterlield,  one  of  which  is  weU  known  to 
you  and  much  admired  by  us;  I  allude  to  his  "Albright 
Gallery."  There  are  six  examples  of  the  work  of 
Frank  Eugene,  some  of  them  quite  new  to  us,  and 
they  have  rightly  attracted  much  attention.  Yamall 
.Abbott's  two  pictures  are  veri'  representative  of  bis 
style,  and  so  are  those  of  \V.  and  G,  Parrish  of  Su  Louis. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  Holland  Day  and  Mrs.  Kase- 
bier  are  much  sought  after  and  studied.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  this  salon  that  there  are  no  freak  pictures. 
—  nothing  done  merely  to  draw  attention  to  itself  and 
make  a  splash:  it  is  good,  well-considered  work,  free 
from  eccentricity,  and  yet  of  the  highest  order.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  next  year  the  impression  that  this 
exhibition  has  made  on  the  public  mind  will  issue  in 
a  widespread  belief  in  the  aims  and  fairness  of  the 


committee  and  the  work  of  selection  will  be  rendered 
very  difficult  by  the  mass  of  pictures  that  will  be 
submitted. 

Photographic  Instruction 

The  opportunities  for  photographic  instruction  in 
this  country  are  of  two  kinds  —  public  and  private; 
the  latter  naturally  offering  the  chance  of  more  rapid 
advancement,  but  demanding  a  somewhat  heavy  outlay 
in  cash,  the  other  equally  good  and  generally  by  the 
same  teachers  as  the  former,  but  manifestly  as  the 
strength  of  a  chain  is  that  of  its  weakest  link,  so  the 
progress  of  a  class  is  that  more  or  less  of  the  least 
intelligent  and  slowest  learning  member.  Our  in- 
struction season  is  just  opening.  Leading  teachers 
like  Mr.  Hewitt  at  the  Regent's  Street  Polytechnic 
and  J.  H.  Gear  of  Nottingham  Terrace,  Regent's 
of  Park,  will  be  taking  private  pupils  in  all  branches 
work.  The  usual  fee  is  £5  55  od  for  a  course  of  twelve 
lessons,  but  the  number  of  those  who  attend  these 
is  as  nothing  compared  with  those  who  gather  in  the 
evenings  at  polytechnics  and  institutes  throughout  the 
country.  The  fees  paid  at  these  night  classes  are 
remarkable  for  their  cheapness,  and  work  out  at  some- 
thing  like  lod  a  lesson.  Not  only  can  the  amateur 
get  all  needful  instruction  for  a  negligible  fee,  but  the 
budding  professional  can  learn  all  that  he  needs  at 
the  same  time  that  he  is  keeping  himself  by  his  ordinary 
labor  in  the  daytime.  It  is,  I  believe,  likely  to  become 
customary,  and  it  would  certainly  be  an  excellent 
plan,  that  as  different  nations  are  notable  in  photog- 
raphy as  in  other  things,  for  differing  excellencies, 
that  those  who  intend  to  go  in  thoroughly  for  photog- 
raphy should  have  after  they  have  taken  their  instruc- 
tion in  their  own  country,  an  opportunity  of  finishing 
in  some  other  place  to  learn  the  particular  lessons 
that  a  different  nation  could  teach.  German v  and 
America,  for  example,  have  much  to  teach  us  if  we 
will  but  learn  it.  An  interchange  of  pupils  would  be 
of  service  to  both  nations. 

The  Seventh  American  Salon 

Particulars  have  reached  us  as  to  the  arrangements 
for  the  seventh  American  Salon,  and  we  cannot  help 
feeling  sorry  that  the  foreign  element  is  this  year  ex- 
cluded. There  are  no  reasons  given  for  this  decision, 
so  we  can  form  no  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  such 
a  course,  but  for  our  own  sakes  we  are  sorry  (and  some 
of  us  have  consistently  supported  it  since  its  first  in- 
auguration), but  more  for  your  sake.  An  exhibition 
in  these  days,  at  least  so  it  seems  to  us,  which  only 
shows  the  work  of  its  own  nation  and  only  compares 
itself  with  itself,  is  voluntarily  depriving  its  clientele 
of  a  valuable  element  of  photographic  education.  Our 
big  shows  always  have  a  foreign  section,  or  rather 
admit  foreign  work  on  equal  terms  with  the  home 
product,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  an  exhibition  which 
visits  so  many  of  your  cities  should  show  them  nothing 


of  what  is  being  done  in  other  countries.  The  Amer- 
ican Salon  is  a  pattern  to  us  in  one  way,  and  I  for 
one  shall  never  rest  till  this  feature  becomes  part  of 
our  own  system;  it  is  peripatetic,  and  though  this 
involves  expense  and  trouble  in  organization,  it  surely 
pays  one  hundred-fold  in  usefulness,  and  value,  of 
the  exhibition.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  fact 
or  not,  but  one  would  anticipate  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  your  photographers,  owing  to  a  really  good  exhibi- 
tion traveling  round  to  them  all  once  a  year,  are  much 
more  aufait  than  ours  as  to  what  pictorial  photography 
has  or  is  likely  to  accomplish.  The  ignorance  of  the 
great  mass  of  our  people  on  this  matter  is  profound, 
and  until  we  get  a  really  good  peripatetic  show  I  fear 
it  must  remain  so. 

Printing  Processes  at  the  Exhibitions 

It  has  been  rather  interesting  to  note  what  printing 
processes  have  been  most  in  favor  at  our  two  leading 
exhibitions  which  will  both  have  closed  their  doors 
before  this  reaches  my  readers.  In  the  Royal  the 
balance  of  parties,  so  to  speak,  is  as  follows:  Of  oils 
and  bromoils  there  were  fifty-six,  bromides  fifty-two, 
carbon  fifteen,  platinum  thirty-seven,  ozobrome  six, 
and  gumbichromate  eleven.  This  shows,  at  any  xate, 
that  the  oil  process  has  caught  up  and  passed  bromide, 
and  that  gum  gets  no  support  except  from  those  enthu- 
siasts who  are  still  amongst  the  best  of  our  pictorial 
workers  when  they  care  to  show.  It  is  not  siu'prising 
that  platinum  still  holds  its  own,  but  certainly  one  would 
not  have  felt  justified  in  asserting  before  the  event 
that  it  would  get  as  much  as  half  the  support  of  the 
now  popular  oil  process.  In  the  case  of  the  Salon, 
though  the  names  of  processes  were  asked  for,  they 
were  only  given  in  so  few  cases  that  it  was  not  con- 
sidered worth  while  to  enter  them  in  the  catalogue, 
so  that  one  is  rather  in  the  dark.  A  careful  computa- 
tion and  examination  of  prints  seems  to  show  that  there 
were  about  forty  oil  prints  out  of  a  total  of  one  hundred 
and  forty,  and  probably  as  there  was  a  good  show 
of  foreign  work  the  gum  prints  were  nearly  as  numerous, 
such  continental  workers  as  Paul  Pichier  still  keenly 
supporting  the  gum.  Platinum  had  a  few  fine  workers, 
showing  such  as  Holland  Day,  K^sebier,  and  oiu"  own 
Frederick  Evans.  There  is  a  tendency  amongst  the 
younger  men  to  secure  all  they  possibly  can  on  the 
negative  and  so  trust  as  little  as  may  be  to  after  manip- 
ulation on  the  print,  though  they  do  not  limit  them- 
selves in  any  way  and  think  it  quite  lawful  to  get 
the  result  they  aim  at  in  any  way  they  like  as  long 
as  they  are  not  found  out.  In  time  this  should  lead 
to  the  cult  of  the  direct  as  distinct  from  the  controlled 
printing  processes. 

When  I  next  write  the  winter  work,  lesser  exhibitions, 
lectures,  demonstrations,  will  be  in  full  swing,  and 
doubtless  there  will  be  much  interesting  information 
to  offer  you. 
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K.  l^ratrU,  2il  Cauiiibu]  Avt.,  Basum.  Uais.    Any  beet  re- 
vietHd  wSl  bt  lufpH^  h  Bin  Bei4m  efia  at  On  fria  menUantJ, 

The  Lands  op  the  Tamed  TttRK,  or  The  Balkan 
States  op  To-dav.  A  narrative  of  travel  through 
Servia,  Bulgaria,  Monletiegio,  Dalmatia,  and  the 
recently  acquiTed  Austrian  provinces  of  Bosnia  and 
the  Herzegovioa;  with  observations  of  the  peoples, 
tbeir  races,  creeds,  institutions,  and  politics,  and  of 
the  geographical,  historical,  and  commercial  aspects 
of  the  several  countries.  By  Blair  Jaekel.  With 
numerous  illustrations  from  photographs  taken 
especially  for  the  book.  Boston,  L.  C.  Page  &  Co., 
1910.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  author  of  this  well-illustrated  and  attractive  gift 
book  made  a  journey  from  Budapest  through  the 
Balkan  States  and  up  the  Dalmatian  Coast,  through 
lands  little  known  to  tourists,  and  still  retaining  the 
oriental  impression  given  them  by  former  Turkish 
occupation.  Mr.  Jaekel  has  produced  a  veiy  readable 
and  entertaining  book,  which  gives  the  reader  an  insight 
of  the  present  condition  and  past  hbtory  of  these 
fascinating  lands.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and 
excellently  reproduced  in  duogravure,  and  are  from 
original  photographs  by  the  author  and  the  well-known 
lecturer  Mox  McCain. 

It  has  been  called  to  our  attention  by  readers,  that 
the  cut  used  in  the  advertising  of  the  WoUensak  Optical 
Company,  in  our  September  issue,  and  there  stated  to 
have  been  made  with  an  Optimo  shutter,  was  pub- 
lUheil  in  the  June  number  of  Camera  Crqfl,  with  the 
Statement  that  it  had  been  made  with  a  focal  plane 
shutter.  On  calling  the  attention  of  the  Wollensak 
Optical  Company  to  the  discrepancy,  they  showed  us 
correspondence  with  the  maker  of  the  picture,  proving 
that  the  picture  was  really  taken  with  the  Optimo 
shutter,  and  that  the  statement  in  Camera  Craft  was 
due  to  some  mistake.  The  Wollensak  Optical  Com- 
pany desire  to  have  this  correction  made  to  our  readers, 
that  there  may  be  no  question  of  their  making  false 
claims,  which  are  absolutely  unnecessary,  as  the  Optimo 
shutter  is  perfectly  capable  of  doing  such  work  as  that 
shown  in  the  picture  in  question. 


The  Ansco  Company,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  have 
issued  a  folder  entitled  "The  One  Way  to  get  Best 
Prints  from  Photographic  Negatives,"  containing  a 
large  amount  of  very  useful  itiformation  as  to  vrby 
Cyko  prints  are  always  satisfactory.  It  is  welt  worth 
the  reading  of  those  who  make  their  own  prints-  A 
copy  will  be  mailed  you  by  the  company  on  request. 
Incidentally  we  may  remark  that  we  learn  that  the 
second  priie  in  our  Flower  Competition  "Peonies," 
by  Mr.  Hany  L.  WiUiar,  was  a  Cyko  print,  —  a  proof 
of  the  excellent  quality  of  the  paper. 

The  Ansco  Company  is  removing  its  Camera  r>epajt- 
ment,  which  has  been  for  some  twent)'-&ve  yeaj3 
established  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  a  new  factory 
in  one  of  the  subiaibs  of  Binghamton,  about  a  mile 
from  the  parent  plant.  Although  the  citizens  of  New 
Haven  are  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  removal 
of  this  old  estabhshed  industry  of  their  city,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly advantageous  for  the  company  to  have  its 
manufacturing  departments  in  closer  contact  with  the 
home  office. 


Thb  Tavlor-Hobson  Co.,  113s  Broadway,  New 
York,  have,  as  our  readers  have  undoubtedly  dis- 
covered from  thdr  advertisement  published  last  month, 
introduced  a  new  lens  called  the  Coofce-Telar.  This 
type  of  lens  is  new  to  the  American  market,  and  is  a 
compact  high-speed  anastigmat  of  extremely  long  focus. 
Qnlike  other  long-focused  combinations,  only  a  short 
bellows  is  required,  and  one  may,  therefore,  by  its  use, 
obtain  magnified  images  of  distant  objects  with  far 
more  facility  and  ease  than  has  heretofore  been  the 
case.  The  lens  works  at  a  speed  of  f.  7,  and  is,  there- 
fore,  appreciably  faster  than  the  long  focus,  single 
combinations  of  other  anastigmats.  It  is  exceptionally 
useful  with  a  Graflex  camera,  as  it  enables  the  press 
photographer  to  get  a  much  larger  image  on  the  plate 
than  can  he  done  with  ordinary  lenses.  Full  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  this  most  useful  lens  will  be  furnished 
by  the  makers  on  request. 

The  same  firm  have  also  issued  a  new  catalogue, 
which  explains  many  of  the  points  which  are  pushing 


to  the  average  amateur  nho  desires  lo  get  a  new  lens. 
At  the  head  of  each  page,  a  few  words  tell  the  particular 
purpose  for  which  the  lens  described  is  the  most  useful, 
and  the  reasons  for  this  recommendation.  We  bnd 
announced  as  a  novelty  in  this  catalogue,  the  Cooke- 
Primoplane  lens,  intended  for  extremely  wide-angle 
work  of  all  kinds,  working  at  an  aperture  of  f.  6.5, 
and,  therefore,  of  great  advantage  for  dim  interiors. 
The  remarkably  successful  Series  VI  Portrait  lenses  are 
also  described,  together  with  extension  lenses  for  almost 
all  series  of  Cooke-Anastigmats.  Among  the  valuable 
information  in  the  book  is  a  chapter  on  "How  to  Test 
Lenses,"  and  an  explanation  of  how  anasiigmals  differ 
from  ordinary  lenses. 

Robey-French  Co.,  34' Bromfield  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  has  recently  issued  a  144-page  catalogue  of 
professional  photographic  apparatus  and  materials. 
This  is  a  large  and  well-pdnted  booklet,  and  lists 
everything  which  the  photographer  can  need  in  his 
work.  The  firm  will  be  glad  to  supply  copies  lo  our 
professional  readers  on  request. 

Messrs.  BtniRotJCHS  Wellcome  &  Co.  have 
obtained  what  is  believed  to  be  a  record  number  of 
distinctions  in  an  exhibition  of  international  character. 
The  products  of  this  tirm  have  been  awarded  eight 
grand  prizes,  three  diplomas  of  honor  and  one  gold 
medal  at  the  Brussels  International  Exhibition.  Five 
grand  prizesand  one  gold  medal  have  also  been  awarded 
to  the  firm  at  the  Japan-British  Exhibition,  Ix>ndon, 
1910. 

AuTOivpE  Carbon.  —  The  new  price  list  of  the 
Autotype  Carbon  Tissues  and  Materials  is  now  ready. 
To  those  who  have  not  yet  worked  this  beautiful 
permanent  process  with  a  range  of  thirty-seven  different 
colors,  this  manual  will  be  a  splendid  introduction  to 
the  Carbon  picture.  Wth  the  price  list  is  combined 
condensed  instructions,  articles  on  manipulation  of 
different  transfer  papers,  and  Carbon  Ceramic  Tissues, 
and  the  Three-color  Carbon  Process.  If  you  will  send 
your  name  and  address,  the  agents  —  George  Murphy, 
Inc.,  S7  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York  City,  will  be 
pleased  to  mail  you  a  copy. 

Yes,  Christmas  is  coming,  and  with  it  the  usual 
perplexity  of  expressbg  the  sentiment  of  the  occasion 
through  an  interchange  of  gifts.  The  earlier  the  prob- 
lem is  tackled,  the  sooner  is  peace  of  mind  restored. 
With  this  end  in  view  it  may  be  to  our  readers'  advan- 
tage to  make  note  of  the  miniature  camera  manufac- 
tured by  the  C,  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Com- 
pany  and  known  as  the  Vest  Pocket  Tenax.  Although, 
as  its  name  implies,  this  camera  is  so  exceedingly  small 
that  it  can  conveniently  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket 
without  one  being  annoyed  by  its  presence,  its  scope  is 
equal  to  any  of  the  larger  and  much  bulkier  i 


Your  best  friend,  man  or  woman,  would  appreciate 
your  exceptional  good  taste  and  forethoi^ht  on  receiv- 
ing one  of  these  beautiful  instruments  from  you  at 
Christmas  time.  If  you  mention  A  meriaan  Fkalography 
in  writing  to  the  above-mentioned  firm,  they  will  send 
you  interesting  information  regarding  this  camera. 


The   Berlin   Aniline   Works   desire   to   notify   the 

amateur  that  they  have  in  preparation  a  new  book, 
per  above  cut,  which  completely  covers  the  flash-light 
field.  The  method  they  have  decided  on  for  distributuig 
this  book  is  as  follows:  The  amateur  to  send  the  label 
from  the  "Agfa"  Blitzlicht  Powder  ti^ether  with 
10  cents.  The  book  should  be  ready  for  distribution 
about  December  i,  and  requests  for  same  will  be  filled 
in  the  order  received. 

Die  Technik  des  Platindrdckes.  Von  Felix  Nau- 
mann,  Lehrer  und  Leiler  der  photographischen 
Abteilung  an  der  Kdniglichen  Akademie  fOr  graph- 
ische  Kflnste  zu  Leipiig.  Mit  13  Abbildungen  im 
Text,  4  Tafein  und  prakt.  Rezepten.  Leipzig,  Ed. 
Liesegangs  Vcriag,  M.  Eger,  1910.  Price,  paper, 
7S  cents. 

This  volume  in  German,  comprising  about  one 
hundred  pages,  gives  a  complete  outline  of  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  platinum  paper  in  its  various  varie- 
ties. Although  the  use  of  platinum  paper  seems  to 
have  gone  backward  in  the  United  States,  on  account 
of  the  present  high  price  of  the  metal,  the  beauty  of 
the  prints  obtained  thereby  is  surpassed  by  no  other 
process,  and  those  who  are  able  to  prepare  their  own 
paper  do  not  find  the  expense  prohibitive.  Therefore 
his  book  should  find  many  readers. 
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The  Seventh  American  Photographic  Salon,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Federation  of  Photo- 
graphic Societies,  will  open  its  circuit  at  the  Herron 
Art  Institute,  Indianapolis,  the  first  week  in  November. 
Following  Indianapolis,  the  salon  will  be  shown  at 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  at  the  Carnegie  Institute, 
Pittsburg,  at  the  St  Louis  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  at  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art,  at  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art, 
at  the  Maryland  Institute,  Baltimore,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Baltimore  Camera  Club,  at  Philadelphia  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  Photographic  Society, 
at  Racine,  Jamestown,  and  possibly  Kansas  City. 

The  jury  met  at  Toledo  the  first  week  in  October 
and  was  headed,  by  the  dean  of  American  painters, 
Henry  Mosler  of  New  York,  the  first  American  painter 
to  have  his  work  piu'chased  by  the  French  government 
and  placed  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery.  Mr.  Mosler 
was  created  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of 
France  and  was  made  an  Oflficier  d*Academie  of  France 
in  1892.  He  has  been  awarded  medals  at  the  Paris 
Salon,  at  the  Exposition  Universelle,  Paris,  was  awarded 
the  Grand  Gold  medal  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition,  and 
has  been  the  recipient  of  many  other  honors.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  National  Academy.  Other 
members  of  the  jury  were  Edmund  H.  Osthaus  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Duesseldorff,  A.  H.  Griffith, 
Director  of  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art,  George  W. 
Stevens,  Director  Toledo  Museum  of  Art. 

*    *    * 

American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange.  —  The 
annual  call  for  the  submission  of  sets  of  slides  for  the 
season  of  1911  has  been  sent  out  by  the  general  manager. 
Sets  of  fifty  or  more  up  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
slides  are  required  to  be  sent  to  New  York,  expressage 
prepaid,  by  January  4, 191 1,  for  testing  out  by  the  board 
of  managers.  The  board  consists  of  F.  C.  Beach,  New 
York;  H.  R.  Terhune,  Orange,  N.  J.;  Herbert  F. 
Smith,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Carlos  E.  Cummings, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  and  O.  C.  Reiter,  Pittsburg,  Penn. 
There  are  now  twelve  different  sets  of  slides  in  circula- 
tion. The  different  clubs  in  the  Interchange  are  urged 
to  begin  early  in  the  preparation  of  the  19 11  sets,  and 
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to  carefully  test  out  each  slide  in  the  lantern  before 
having  the  set  sent  to  New  York.  New  clubs  and  others 
interested  should  address  F.  C.  Beach,  general  manager, 
361  Broadway,  New  York. 

♦  ♦    « 

A  NEW  portfolio  club  has  been  organized  among  the 
advanced  workers  in  the  territory  cast  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  north  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Among  its  membership  at  present  are  such  workers 
as:  W.  H.  Zerbe,  C.  F.  Clarke,  S.  B.  Phillips,  Miss 
Katherine  Bingham,  H.  W.  Schonewolf,  W.  E.  Bryan, 
L.  J.  Fitler,  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Menns,  H.  D.  Williar, 
H.  A.  Harvey,  C.  H.  Renish,  Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer,  and 
C.  R.  Tucker. 

Membership  is  by  election  after  circulation  of  samples 
of  work,  and  only  those  of  marked  ability  are  desired. 

Advanced  workers  within  the  section  specified  who 
think  they  can  qualify,  might  find  it  to  their  interest 
to  address  Roy  C.  Burckes,  Winter  Hill,  Mass.,  for 

further  information. 

♦  ♦    « 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Camera  Club.  —  The  dub  is  for- 
tunate in  having  active  committees  to  stir  up  the  mem- 
bers to  do  good  work.  Recently  the  Lantern  Slide  Com- 
mittee (Messrs.  W.  S.  Norris,  Frank  Cothennan,  Otto 
Brautigam)  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  members, 
making  an  appeal  for  more  activity  in  slide  work, 
urging  every  member  to  produce  some  good  slides  for 
the  club's  1 911  Interchange  set.  The  conmiittee  began 
its  work  on  Thursday  evening,  September  15,  and  wiD 
be  in  attendance  at  the  club  every  Thursday  evening. 
Prints  for  newspapers  are  to  be  handed  to  the  secretary. 
The  club  is  to  have  a  lantern  slide  competition,  which 
closes  on  November  14. 

Slides  for  the  Interchange  for  coming  year  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  committee  not  later  than  December 
19,  1910. 

The  annual  lantern  slide  exhibition  will  be  held  in 
Wallace  Hall,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  on  Monday  even- 
ing, November  28,  19 10,  under  the  direction  of  the 
entertainment  committee,  Messrs.  F.  Oscar  Race, 
Alexander  Berne,  John  K.  McCrea. 
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Abstracted  by  F,  C.  Beach,  Copies  of  any  of  these  patents  may  be 
obtaifted  at  10  cents  each  from  Munn  &*  Co.,  Patent  SoUcttors, 
861  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

September  6,  1910. 
969,194,       SHUTTER-OPERATING     APPARATUS     FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES.    Siecmund  Roesner.  Chicago,  III. 


This  device  provides  a  substitute  lor  the  usual  rubber  bulb  for 
operating  a  lens  shutter.  The  sectional  view  shows  the  main  features 
of  the  ccmstructioin.  The  rubber  tube  connecting  the  cylinder  to 
the  lens  shutter  is  attached  to  the  nozde  on  the  right  end  of  the  cylin- 
der, the  air  duct  passing  through  the  nozzle  to  a  stationary  axial 
hoUow  tube  closed  at  its  left  end  with  a  cap.  On  this  tube  is  a 
sliding  ball-shaped  valve  which  covers  an  aperture  in  the  tube. 
Concentric  with  the  inner  tube  at  the  aperture  is  a  bevel-shaped 
permanent  sleeve,  designed  to  dieck  the  movement  of  the  ball- 
shaiptd  valve,  when  the  latter  b  drawn  backward  in  setting  the 
shutter.  This  inner  tube,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  arranged  concen- 
trically within  the  outer  cylinder,  and  over  the  central  tube  runs 
a  hollow  piston  tube,  the  piston  of  which  is  impelled  forward  by 
the  tension  of  the  spring  behind  the  piston.  The  outer  c>iinder  is 
shown  slightly  broken  away;  same  also  with  the  sliding  hoUow 
piston.  Attaodied  to  the  extreme  rear  of  the  latter  is  a  disk-shaped 
handle  having  an  aperture  connecting  the  tube  with  the  outer  air, 
the  size  of  the  aperture  being  regulated  by  a  small  adjusting  screw. 
A  beveled  circular  disk  in  spring  friction  contact  with  hoUow  piston 
rod,  moves  along  with  the  rod  when  the  rdease  is  operated  for 
making  an  exposure,  and  strikes  a  invoted  bell  crank  arm  attached 
to  the  top  of  the  outer  cylinder  as  the  hollow  piston  is  propdled 
forward  by  tiie  spring,  throwing  the  vertical  arm  backward  at  an 
an^e,  which  is  a  signal  that  the  shutter  of  the  lens  has  been  dosed 
and  the  exposure  completed.  As  the  hoUow  piston  advances,  two 
gripping  jaws  located  in  its  face  pass  over  the  ball-shaped  valve 
and  push  it  forward.  This  uncovers  the  opening  in  the  hoUow  piston 
and  causes  the  compressed  air  surrounding  it  within  the  cylinder 
to  rush  into  the  piston  and  forward  to  the  shutter  on  the  lens  and 
opening  shutter,  cauung  same  to  remain  open  until  the  piston 
has  reached  the  forward  end  of  the  cylinder,  when  the  air  coming 
in  at  the  left  end  of  the  hoUow  piston  rod  equalizes  the  pressure 
of  the  air  in  the  piston  chamber,  then  the  shutter  doses.  At  this 
time  the  circular  bevel  disk  operates  the  signal,  indicating  an  expo- 
sure has  stopped.  When  the  hollow  instoin  rod  is  drawn  back,  the 
ball  valve  b  pulled  back  with  it  by  the  spring  grips  until  the  valve 
covers  the  opening  in  the  circular  bevd  ring  on  the  piston  rod. 
The  klea  is  to  allow  time  for  the  operate  to  be  in  the  lecture  and 
to  know  whoi  exposure  has  stopped  by  the  signal  previously 
described. 
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September  13,  1910. 
970,104.  PQRTABLE  ENCLOSURE  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PURPOSES.   Orazio  Pascale,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  illustration  b  a  plan  view  of  the  arrangement  when  opened 
up  for  use.  It  consists  of  a  hinged  floor  board  covered  with  doth. 
Rising  from  eadi  end  of  the  board  are  pivoted  semicircular  metat 
hoops  to  each  of  which  is  attached  the  flexible,  non-actinic  covering. 
FoldaUe  comer  braces  are  placed  at  each  comer  which  support 
the  end  hoops  in  an  upright  position.  A  celluloid  non-actinic 
window  is  inserted  at  the  side  opposite  the  sleeve  apertures,  and 
between  these  b  the  usual  viewing  non-actinic  aperture.  A  handle 
b  provided  on  the  rij^t  end  for  carrying  the  apparatus  when  folded 
up.  It  can  be  quickly  set  up,  and  re-folded  after  use.  The  comer 
braces  are  first  unfolded,  then  the  two  end  hoops  are  folded  inward, 
and  the  two  portions  of  the  hinged  floor  brought  together,  making, 
a  compact  arrangement  for  transportation. 


970.108 
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970,108.  DRYING-RACK  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PLATES. 
Alexander  N.  Phucan,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  invention  consists  of  gear  mechanism  in  a  base  or  stand 
operated  by  a  crank  or  a  siHing  motor,  which  rotates  a  vertical 
spindle  rapidly.  Attached  to  this  spindle  is  a  tube  secured  by  a 
screw  at  the  top.  To  the  tube  are  secured  metal  plate  holding 
frames,  arranged  at  a  slight  angle  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines. 
The  plates  to  be  dried  are  inserted  in  the  frames  with  the  film  side 
outward.  Then  the  crank  is  tiuned,  causing  the  i^ates  to  be  rapidly 
whirled  thn>ughj[ihe  air,  which  quickly  dries  them.  The  trough 
above  the  motor  box  catches  the  water  as  it  Is  thrown  off  and  is 
discharged  through  a  vertical  pipe  at  the  left-hand  end. 


970,127.    PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTING  MACHINE. 
lAM  E.  Service,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
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A  large  ordinary  printing  frame  is  attached  to  a  board  divbion 
(^  partition  to  exclude  daylight  from  the  operating  room  and  a 
back  is  clamped  in  position  in  the  frame  by  the  usual  spring  damps. 
In  the  back  is  a  smaller  aperture  covered  by  a  spring-hinged  back 
or  platen  for  pres^ng  the  paper  sheet  in  contact  with  the  surface 
of  the  negative.  Secured  to  the  back  of  the  platen  is  an  upright 
arm  or  handle  lever  having  on  its  under  side  a  projection  for  pushing 
outward  a  spring  bolt  or  latch,  that  releases  a  sliding  shutter  causing 
latter  to  move  to  the  right  and  open  by  means  of  a  tortional  spring 
on  the  shaft  of  a  second  lever  shown  at  an  angle  to  the  platen  handle. 
The  operating  shutter  lever  at  its  lower  end  engages  and  locks  the 
platen  handle  as  the  shutter  lever  rises  upward  and  hdds  the 
paper  damped  against  the  negative  diuing  exposure.  By  drawing 
downward  on  the  operating  shutter  lever  the  shutter  is  dosed  by 
sliding  to  the  left.  The  lower  end  of  the  lever  at  the  same  time 
passes  by  the  catch  on  the  platen  handle  lever  unlocking  same, 
allowing  latter  to  fall  backward  by  a  spring  at  hinges  on  the  lower 
end,  and  then  the  easy  removal  of  the  exposed  sheet.  The  dotted 
line  shows  the  position  when  open.  By  this  arrangement  the  ex- 
posing shutter  is  always  closed  when  the  platen  is  opened  outward 
at  the  back,  and  only  opened  for  exposure  when  the  platen  is  up 
in  contact  with  the  negative.  In  the  illustration  the  exposing 
shutter  slides  in  the  upper  and  lower  grooves  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  partition  and  is  not  seen. 

970,322.  APPARATUS  FOR  TAKING  PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN  COLORS  AND  CAUSING  THEM  TO  APPEAR  STEREO- 
SCOPICALLY.   LoiTis  Geisler,  Paris.  France. 

The  arrangement  described  is  somewhat  like  the  plan  used  in 
the  Ives  latest  tri-color  process.  In  the  diagram  the  lens  objective 
b  at  the  right.    To  the  left  of  this,  at  an  angle  shown  in  section, 
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is  a  transparent  colored  glass  reflector  which  reflects  a  portion  of 
the  horizontal  rays  from  the  objective  downward  upon  a  horizontal 
comi^ementary  color  screen  under  which  is  a  cdor-sen^tive  emul- 
sion plate  of  the  proper  quality.  This  latter  plate  receives  the  colored 
rays  passing  through  the  colored  screen  plate  above  it  and  is  affected 
accordingly.  The  horizontal  xays  passing  through  and  beyond  the 
angular  transparent  colored  reflector  impinge  again^  a  vertical 
panchromatic  sensitive  plate.  Thus  two  duplicate  negatives  are 
obtained,  one  produced  by  the  yellow  rays  to  the  vertical  plate  and 
the  other  by  the  reflected  rays  through  a  blue  screen  in  contact 
with  the  horizontal  plate.  These  form  one  pair  of  four  plates. 
The  other  pair  is  the  red  and  green  series  and  the  li^t  frcni  the 
second  stereoscopic  lens  or  objective  strikes  a  transparent  green 
indined  reflector  or  mirror,  its  horizontal  rays  passing  throu^  and 
bade,  impcessing  the  green  sensitive  vertical  plate  whQe  the  white 
downward  reflected  rays  pass  through  a  red  screen  plate  super- 
posed in  contact  over  the  horizontal  red  sensitive  emulsion  plate. 
From  the  four  negatives  thus  obtained  positives  on  glass  or  celluloid 
are  made,  and  when  superposed  in  front  of  the  respective  cdor 
screens  and  mounted  as  a  stereoscopic  picture,  the  cdors  ami  pic* 
tures  merge  in  one  harmonioiis  cdored  view  when  viewed  in  the 
stereoscope.  The  red  and  green  cdors  are  employed  on  one  side 
of  the  stereoscope  and  Uoe  and  ydlow  on  the  other  side.  As  they 
merge  laterally  in  the  stereoscope  and  are  complementary  to  eadi 
other,  the  compoate  single  picture  in  the  colors  of  nature  b  obtained 
on  the  prindples  on  which  Duoos  Du  Hauron  and  Cross  based  the 
reproduction  of  colors.  It  b  much  the  same  as  the  merging  of  the 
colors  b  brought  about  in  Ive's  photo  kromscope. 

970,368.    FLASH-LIGHT  APPARATUS    David  C.  Sbobxrg, 
Avon,  S.  D 


The  large  view  shows  the  stand  and  canopy  set  up  ready  for 
operation.  In  the  center  of  the  back  is  where  the  flash-pan  b  located. 
The  smaller  view  b  a  detail  illustration  of  the  constructicn  of  the 
flash-pan  and  the  devices  for  igniting  the  powder.  The  stand 
telescopes  within  itself  by  three  or  four  sections  secured  at  any 


derircd  height  by  wi  »:rew9,  A  ipedal  clump  ui  the  top  oi  ibe 
imalleat  lecikra  lupporls  the  framewDck  of  ihc  aioopy  and  lodu 
it  to  uy  proilkin  to  nhkh  il  msy  be  idjiutcd.  The  fmnevoik 
oio  be  companly  folded  up  and  the  whde  rolled  up  and  earned 
in  a  SDRle  roll.  In  the  small  illuslmiiiii  the  lubulai  support  lor  the 
horizoataJ  Oa^-pan  aeti  over  aJl  upright  post  rising  from  a  transverv 
brace  in  the  center  portion  of  the  canopy  (rame.  There  is  a  small 
apermre  in  the  bottom  of  (he  flash-pan  jusi  under  the  adviI  observed 
rising  slightly  above  the  levd  of  the  botlom  of  Ihe  pan.  Attached 
to  the  left  end  of  the  under  aide  of  Ihe  bottom  of  Ihe  pan  is  a  tiat 
Med  spring,  under  tension,  caroling  a  updl  projection  at  iti  right 

bj  a  Utch  forming  port  of  a  hinged  (rigger  vhov  long  arm  hangs 
vertically  dovnward  and  presses  against  a  rublieT  bulb  secured 
to  the  upright  post.  The  other  upper  pro|ection  on  the  trigger 
ptesaei  againal  a  snult  curved  Bat  spring,  whose  tension  can  be 
adjuOed  by  a  set  screw.  From  (he  fixed  rubber  aauating  bulb 
the  tube  paset  down  to  the  actuating  hand  bulb,  and  from  ilie  other 

on  the  lens  tube  and  automalicallv  operates 
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Ihe  air  in  the  fixed  tubular  bulb,  this  in  (u 
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10  the  right»  which  releoaea  spring  b 
agahist  the  cap  previously  affind  ti 
powder  as  it  explodes.  Pressure  of  i 
air  (□  norii  in  (h 
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On  one  aide  of  the  usual  boilike  plate-drying  rack  sections'are 
made  to  slide  upward  (o  suil  different  heights  of  jAita.  A  (humb> 
screw  on  the  back  secures  the  section  in  any  position  i(  may  be 
placed.    Some  sections  have  a  bend  at  right  angle  to  the  vertical 


The  finder  is  supported  ad5ustahly  in  a  frame  whose  base  is  rig- 
VSy  altadicd  to  a  ring  with  two  projeclinns  on  Its  outer  periphery 
which  impinge  against  an  upper  or  loM'er  stop  on  (he  lens  flange  oc 
tube.  The  ring  encircles  the  lens  tube  and  is  rrKivaUe  laterally 
(hereon,  (be  object  being  to  take  advantage  ol  the  space  between 
the  less  tube  artd  (he  inner  longer  end  of  the  camera  lot  the  pOT- 
poie\if  uimg  a  larger  finder  (ban  usual.  In  a  folding  camer*  Ihe 
filider  faame  auf^nriutg  the  rectangular  glass  concaw  convex  view- 
ing finder  Is  rotated  around  (he  letia  tube  sidewise  until  the  projection 
on  the  finder  ting  observed  in  the  amaller  illustration  strikes  a  stop 
pin  on  the  tens  flange,  then  the  lens  front  is  pushed  in  and  the  base 
folded  up  as  Id  the  usual  Kodak  camera.  The  fiitder  frame  having 
been  turned  to  one  dde.  has  more  space  to  slide  into  the  omen 
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In  the  larger  iUustralkin  the  device  for  locking  (he  [Jate-bdder 
slide  is  shown  [nvoted  to  the  face-end  frame  of  (he  plate  bolder, 
and  has  straight  vertical  slot  in  the  end,  with  a  seraicircular  incut 
fa  each  side,  bdow  which  Its  shape  tapers  fawaid  and  then  at  right 
angles  outward,  forming  two  shouhiers.  A  flat  spring  bearfag  on 
Ihe  shouhlen  is  secuied  by  a  screw  to  the  end  of  the  plate-holder' 
irame  on  the  right.  Below  Ihe  pivot  holding  the  device  (be  lowei 
edge  is  formed  fa(o  wedge-shaped  angular  cuts,  in  which  fits  or 
acta  a  vertical  sliding  pin.  inessed  upward  by  a  spring.  On  the 
end  of  the  {Jate-holder  slide  is  a  knob  which  fits  fato  the  straight 
slot  of  (he  device,  and  in  the  podtion  shown  the  slide  of  the  plate 
holder  can  be  withdrawn  foran  eiposure.  When  the  sensitive  liate 
is  put  fato  the  holder,  one  end  of  it  presses  against  the  bow-shaped 
spring  and  form  the  pin  upward,  to  work  the  device  to  one  side 
or  the  Dlhci.  which  is  assisted  by  the  flat  spring  previously  mentioned. 
The  upper  end  of  the  pin  la  made  bevel-shaped  in  order  to  move 
the  device  sidewiie.  After  exposure,  when  the  slide  is  put  In,  the 
knob  strikes  the  cnn-ed  side  of  the  device  on  the  right,  and  is  forced 
into  the  right  incut,  which  locks  the  ^kle  and  prevents  it  from  being 
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dnn  ogi.  Thii  imJiuirt  itui  ihii  pinicuUi  pUtc  hu  brcn 
ap»nL  Tkt  poiiikB  b  ibon  in  Or  imunrT  lirv,  to  tkii  Ibc 
imgh  lowtr  oddinc  partial  k  ft  ■mu  ol  tbr  fJalc  prrwjnjc  ftfftifui 
Ibc  bos  ijiriiii  ibavii  in  domd  line*.  Thr  idn  ii  li>  mmkr  ft  pnai- 
dft  ftDbinutic  lock  for  the  i^iIf  ilidn.  u  pRvroI  ikwUt  ripmiR 
ftDd  iDAjrt  iftlctr  ftfUT  fta  ripnurr  iift>  bfm  mftde. 


an.HOZ.     WINDING  KEY  FOR  CAMERAS.     C\i 


ol  it  isaiul  (Ik  nciuiiT.  At  the  iinie  time  ft  luf  as 
ol  the  prtvurc  ^drntra  dnwi  down  a  Ifttdi  nd  whi 
iliiilttn  lixftml  oq  tiv  IrcAl  pvl  of  ibc  upright  divii 
the  illuiinlioa.    Thru  ue  Km  ilidiiif  ihnnen  one  i 


ilhp  whov  ckuvAWftid  ino>«ni«ii  is  Tryuiftted  br  ft  if^iBC  ^'^ 
mrciiftniifd  ftl  the  lop.  Aft  the  Ufip  frvhulljr  dHcmdi  by  fmriiyt 
1  pin  in  ihc  Mrip  miko  oot  ftrm.  causni  on  tbuncr  to  uwoTcr 
ihc  ufcnint:  the  Kcood  pin  Mrikn  ftnothir  un,  csiuinf  mmid 
thuiicr  to  drop  in  Eruoi  ol  opcninf,  cloHnc  nme. 

After  eiponin  the  hftudic  of  die  1e>n  it  nixd.  dnvini  {ihnnich 
ihc  mnk  ins  and  cuUKitiOf  link)  ihc  prkir  platen  fanck  ftod 
■  iih  ii  by  the  hook  and  laich  jiul  above  the  link  bracket,  die  nuUet 
or  UiinDrr  p<rv4ire  mrmtrr,  Thii  lUowi  tba  upovd  ibcci  la  droft 
bdaw  and  ft  fmh  >hRl  to  be  ifuened.  The  openlioB  i>  Iben 
iTivaud  ol  |(TV^  the  piper  afuBSI  ihc  nefalln  and  lulDiuIicalljr 
ure  ifaultert  which  had  been  pceviourir  rv^et. 


Thetl) 


The  Httiooal  [UuinUaB  ihowi  ihc  luuai  vindini  kty  1.x  aim 
ipmit,  with  the  workinf  handle  al  Ihe  ri(b(.  and  the  pn>)n-iiDa 
ihal  fill  into  (be  tpoc^  (nore  on  ibe  left,  wiib  the  ipcini  fur  kniM 
the  end  into  dke  *pD(4  fixwe.  Wiihin  tbe  bca  beiwrrn  the  handle 
and  buc  plair  li  i  paniallr  rcceniric  (Isle  attached  Id  ihe  openiini 
Aift  ihown  in  ihc  fiMB  ikw  at  Ibe  rifhi.  mn  the  •bafl  a  muled 
to  Ihe  rifbt,  u  indiciKd  hj  Ihe  aiTDw,  the  Bai  pottinn  ol  ihe  iihftll 
■tiikn  ft  cur^e->bapc<i  Hat  Bpeinc  pce«>inc  ume  inward  bul  il 
il  h  ftHcmpird  lo  cban^  tike  dirrctino  of  rotalicA.  the  Hat  lectiaa 
becrmeft  locked  ft^init  ibe  ipriiii  and  cannot  be  routed  bukwanU. 
tl  ftppenia  to  be  a  liriiile  but  effeclive  devia  lor  the  purpofc-  in. 
■ended.    Tbe  paieni  b  awicned  lo  the  Aucd  (jl 
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ntno  ja  a  detve  lor  ■uumuiH^ilv  rotating  In  Dpp(i»iir  direrliniin 
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a  tian'>rr*  >hafl  ualcrwh  Ihe  double  riik  .ankr.  TW 
Irr  rntlt  .U  Ihit  trjD«xfne  hiinaunlaj  4«lt  nrrr  bwd  ffcara. 
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SOME  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  BUFFALO  EXHIBITION 

F.  AUSTIN  UDBURY 

I  HAT  one  of  the  most  important  and  largest  Art  Galleries  in  America  should,  for  the 
space  of  a  month,  to  the  practical  exclusion  for  the  time  being  of  all  minor  and  Pre- 
Shavian  forms  of  art,  such  as  painting,  sculpture,  and  etching,  show  a  collection  of  six 
himdred  pictorial  photographs,  is  a  most  unequivocal  and  significant  recognition  of  the 
place  which  pictorial  photography  has  come  to  hold.  Yet  the  Albright  Gallery  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  Pictorial  Photography,  regarded  ii\  this  light,  is  no  spontaneous 
''recognition"  extorted  by  the  sheer  and  irresistible  merits  of  pictorial  photography.  It  is  primarily 
a  moniunent  to  Alfred  Stieglitz.  Working  with  and  for  a  group  of  photographers  (some  of  them 
experimentalists,  some  craftsmen,  some  artists,  some  of  them  all  three),  gradually  spreading  their 
influence  imtil  he  had  built  up  imder  the  name  of  the  Photo-Secession  a  wonderful  and  devoted 
organization  with  ramifications  and  connections  extending  all  over  America  and  Europe,  this 
Napoleon  of  pictorial  photography  put  into  the  movement  for  internal  progress  and  external 
recognition  the  fanaticism  of  a  Mad  Mullah,  the  wiles  of  a  Machiavelli,  the  advertising  skill  of  a 
P.  T.  Bamiun,  the  literary  barbs  of  a  Whistler,  and  an  imtiring  persistence  and  confidence  all  his 
own,  —  a  confidence  that  could  remove  mountains,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mere  prejudiced  conser- 
vatism of  artistic  persons.  Recognition  simply  had  to  come  —  and  be  mighty  quick  about  it; 
twenty-seven  years  being  a  vanishing  quantity  in  the  equation  Ars  longa,  vita  hrevis,  "This,"  he 
tells  you,  ** shows  the  whole  history;  it  is  a  summing  up  of  the  whole  business  —  from  the  beginning.'* 
Here,  you  see,  is  the  key-note  of  the  exhibition;  it  appears,  somewhat  amplified  by  the  con- 
centrated mental  efforts  of  eleven  men,  in  the  short  and  carefully-drawn  foreword  to  the  catalogue. 
The  Occasion  is  the  long-fought-for  Attainment;  let  the  Celebration,  it  seems  to  say,  narrate  the 
History  of  the  Fight.  To  Alfred  Stieglitz  the  congratulations  of  all  pictorial  photographers;  and  in 
double  measure  from  those  who  have  not  been  enrolled  under  his  banner;  for  his  present  success, 
in  the  long  nm,  means  the  success  of  the  whole  pictorial  movement. 

As  will  have  been  gathered,  this  is  no  ordinary  exhibition;  not  merely  because  of  its  size  (there 
are  nearly  five  himdred  prints  in  the  Invitation  Section  and  another  hundred  in  the  Open  Section), 
or  on  accoimt  of  the  extreme  care  and  taste  in  its  hanging  (no  show  was  ever  better  himg),  or  even 
on  accoimt  of  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  the  very  best  pictorial  work  that  has  ever  been 
done.  It  differentiates  itself  by  being  essentially  a  historical  epitome.  It  is  not  and  does  not  claim 
to  be  the  best  collection  of  pictorial  work  that  could  be  brought  together.  It  purports  rather  to  show 
the  history  of  a  movement;  not  the  history  of  pictorial  photography  in  general,  but  the  history  of 
that  militant  branch,  the  Photo-Secession.  It  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind,  so,  when  you  come  across 
collections  of  prints  that  would  to-day  be  rejected  —  and  rightly  so  —  at  any  select  exhibition, 
you  will  understand  that  their  makers  were  once,  say  about  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  at  any  rate  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  battle.  Or  perhaps  you  may  learn  from  your  catalogue  that  certain  prints 
represent  the  first  experiments  in  some  then  new  and  epoch-making,  now  discarded  process  (hear 
the  parable,  you  oil-printers!).  Some  of  these  workers  have  fallen  by  the  wayside;  some  have  found 
their  f)owers  waning  and  been  shelved;  but  in  the  hour  of  triumph  there  is  properly  a  commemora- 
tive laurel  for  the  helot  as  well  as  the  hoplite.  At  any  rate  there  are  the  prints — dozens  of  them ;  and 
a  receptive  attitude,  based  on  a  knowledge  of  photographic  history,  is  at  least  desirable  in  survejring 
them;  (much  in  the  same  way  as,  before  hearing  "Parsifal,"  the  thing  to  do  is  to  saturate  yourself 
with  the  proper  religious  atmosphere;  even  then,  of  course,  you  may  be  grievously  disappointed, 
but  it  is  your  only  chance).  So,  if  one  only  gets  a  proper  attitude  of  mind,  all  these  rather  weak- 
looking  performances  fall  properly  into  place  as  Milestones' in  the  Path  of  a  Movement.  One  has, 
however,  little  need  of  these  precautionary  measures  at  first;  for  the  exhibition  has  been  arranged 
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with  consummate  skill  and  taste  and  a  most  unusual  eye  to  general  effect.  The  uniform  mounting 
of  most  of  the  sections,  the  appropriate  grouping  in  panels,  the  avoidance  of  glass-reflections  by 
hanging  at  as  low  a  level  as  possible,  give  a  most  pleasing  appearance  to  the  exhibition  as  a  whole, 
and  the  skill  here  shown  is  again  exemplified  by  the  cuiming  device  of  hanging  Steichen's  three 
striking  moonlights  of  Rodin's  "Balzac  "  on  a  screen  visible  from  the  sculpture  court,  so  that  curiosity 
draws  the  visitor  at  once  into  gallery  17,  the  "big"  room  of  the  show;  in  which,  among  seventeen 
prints  by  de  Meyer,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  each  by  Steichen,  Cobum,  and  Seeley,  there  is  scarcely 
one  which  is  not  of  large  dimensions  and  corresponding  size  of  conception  and  execution.  A 
strong,  bold,  and  effective  group,  they  hit  the  eye  at  once,  and  are  altogether  the  most  popular 
collection  in  the  exhibition.  Some  there  will  be  who  prefer  to  linger  in  the  other  galleries  over,  say, 
the  photogravures  of  Annan  or  Eugene;  but  this  is  the  gallery  designed  to  catch  the  eye  and  draw 
the  admiration  of  crowds.  The  Steichens  are  particularly  striking;  besides  the  Salzacs  he  shows 
portraits  of  Lenbach,  R.  Strauss,  Rodin,  Maeterlinck,  J.  P.  Morgan,  Roosevelt,  Taft,  and  Lady 
Hamilton;  three  nudes  (of  which  "In  Memoriam"  is  not  only  the  most  effective  but  possibly  the 
best  print  in  the  show,  with  its  wonderful  modeling  and  color,  and  the  strength  and  delicacy  of  both 
conception  and  execution),  as  well  as  a  few  landscapes  and  miscellaneous  prints.  Wonderfully 
effective,  striking,  and  strong  as  his  prints,  almost  without  exception,  are,  owing  to  his  incomparable 
technique  and  the  broad  simplicity  of  his  effects,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  cumulative  effect 
of  the  group  is  a  correspondingly  strong  one.  Nearly  all  of  his  examples  are  based  on  one  particular 
mannerism  —  the  Singing  of  a  mass  of  light  against  a  background  of  luscious  but  impenetrable 
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depth:  and  the  constant  repetition  of  this  unusual  but  limited  scheme  of  tonality  is  a  source  of 
weakness  to  the  general  eSect  of  his  collection.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  grouping  together  of  the 
Steichens  raises  doubts,  the  collection  of  de  Meyer's  prints  which  faces  them  gives  an  overwhelming 
impression  which  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  almost  every  print  he  shows.  A  wonderful  assort- 
ment of  portraits  and  character  studies;  a  handful  of  inimitable  still-life  prints  of  glistening  puppets 
and  shimmering  vessels  of  flowers;  each  one  of  wonderful  conception,  exhibiting  a  rare  originality 
of  view,  and  carried  out  with  an  extraordinary  mastery  of  tone,  light,  and  texture.  Here  is  a  worker 
whose  prints  are  stamped  with  an  unmistakable  individuality,  quite  undisguised  by  his  uncommon 
variety  in  subject  and  treatment,  yet  which  cannot  by  any  amount  of  analytical  labor  be  resolved 
into  a  compound  of  mannerisms.  A  great  artist;  and  a  great  collection  of  prints!  It  is  of  interest 
to  observe  that  his  most  recent  work  is  also  his  best.  The  same  cannot,  I  think,  be  said  of  the  other 
two  artists  whose  work  completes  this  room.  Coburn  is  represented  by  his  Rodin,  Shaw,  and 
William  Nicholson  jxtrtraits,  as  well  as  a  tew  other  old  friends,  including  "Notre  Dame,"  "Wier's 
Close,"  and  that  brilliant  bit  of  bntvura,  "El  Toro."  The  majority  of  his  prints  are,  however, 
quite  recent;  and  while  they  show  not  only  no  (ailing  off  but  even  a  decided  advance  in  his  handling 
of  wide  and  striking  |)rintii)g  stales,  he  seems  to  be  entirely  losing  grip  in  constnicdon.  At  least 
half  a  dozen  of  his  recent  cxample.s  have  little  beyond  their  wonderfully  extended  tonal  expression 
to  recommend  them;  and  this  is  the  more  surprising  since  Cobum  at  his  best  is  unexcelled  in  origin- 
ality and  force  of  comiK)sition.  On  the  whole,  he  is  not  shown  at  his  best,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  also  to  Seeley,  who  is  represented  chiefly  by  quite  recent  work  in  which  he  has  chosen  to 
develop  schemes  consisting  of  patterns  in  masses  of  almost  unmodulated  light  and  dark  tones  rather 
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after  the  manner  of  stencil  work,  and  in  which  the  delicate  play  of  tone-nuance,  which  was  so 
charming  a  feature  of  his  earlier  and  smaller  work,  has  been  thrown  over  for,  as  tar  as  I  can  see,  no 
corresponding  compensation. 

Surrounding  gallery  17  are  a  number  of  smaller  rooms  in  which  other  collections  are  hung, 
separately  or  in  groups.  One  is  devoted  to  what  Mr,  Stieglitz  is  fond  of  calling  the  "old  masters." 
Here  you  can  learn,  from  thirty-eight  prints  by  D.  O.  Hill  or  from  his  negatives,  that  pictorial 
photography  is  not  very  much  younger  than  photography  itself;  you  can  note  that  Mr,  Stieglitz 
has  as  keen  an  eye  for  a  perfectly  "straight"  rendering  of  the  various  phases  of  New  York  City  as 
he  had  when  he  made  his  historic  print  of  "Winter  on  Fifth  Avenue";  but  I  think  you  are  likely 
to  linger  most  over  Craig  Annan's  photogravures  and  to  take  careful  note  of  the  wonderful  crafts- 
manship of  the  man  and  the  still  more  astonishing  fact  that  his  early  work  looks  just  as  good  to-day 
as  when  executed.  Here  is  certainly  an  example  of  the  undying  beauty  of  sincere  work.  Fashions 
have  come  and  fashions  have  gone,  making  reputations  and  killing  them;  the  history  of  all  which 
is  clearly  written  in  the  present  exhibition.  Untouched  by  fashion,  seeing  with  an  artist's  eye, 
executing  with  unrivaled  skill,  Annan  has  steadily  worked  along  and  has  to-day  the  satisfaction, 
rare  in  so  young  an  art,  of  being  able  to  look  back  at  his  early  work  and  call  it  good,  to-day  and 
for  all  time.  Much  the  same  can  be  said  of  Eugene;  though  one's  satisfaction  in  his  work  is  some- 
what qualihed  by  the  attempt  to  insist  on  the  value  of  some  of  his  prints  as  being  unique  examjijes, 
rather  than  by  letting  their  pictorial  qualities  speak  for  themselves.    Eugene's  numerous  conlrilni- 


tions,  which  include  some  of  the  series  recently  issued  in  Camera  Work,  are  grouped  with  collec- 
tions by  Mrs.  Brigman,  Mrs.  K&sebier,  J.  G.  Bullock,  Alice  Boughton,  Rose  Clark,  J.  T.  Keiley, 
and  Holland  Day,  whose  prints  are  from  among  his  earliest  work.  Of  these  collections,  those  of  Mrs. 
Brigman  and  Mrs.  K^lsebier  are  the  most  extensive  and  important,  containing  much  of  their  best 
and  best-known  work.  The  yellow  daubs  with  which  Mrs.  KlUebier  has  surrounded  more  than 
one  half  of  her  prints  have  a  distracting  effect  and  are  unfortimate  in  interfering  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  some  of  her  best  prints.  In  the  French  room  attention  will  be  chiefly  centered  on  Demachy*s 
twenty  prints,  two-thirds  of  which  represent  his  latest  work  in  oil  and  show  well  his  extraordinary 
mastery  of  that  process.  The  Puyo  oils  serve  little  purpose,  except  to  show  how  smoothly  the 
mediimi  can  be  handled,  but  there  is  also  one  print  in  his  best  style, — '*The  Straw  Hat," — a  gum. 
This  room  also  contains  six  nude  studies  by  Le  B^gue,  in  gimis  of  violent  color;  three  prints  by 
Dyer,  a  curious  colored  manipulation  in  platinum  by  Miss  Stanbury,  and  three  of  the  extraordinary 
series  of  Stieglitz- White  collaborations  in  the  meaningless  depiction  of  the  naked.  The  Austrian 
room  is  very  interesting.  The  enormous  Hofmeister  gum,  "The  Solitary  Horseman,"  and  the 
large,  but  not  so  enormous  gum  landscapes  of  Kiihn  and  Henneberg  have  a  striking  effect;  and  if 
on  closer  acquaintance  they  grow  to  appear  somewhat  crude  in  color  and  conception,  and  rather 
old-fashioned,  you  can  always  turn  to  some  of  KUhn's  quieter,  smaller  and  later  work,  the  recollec- 
tion of  two  of  the  portraits  among  which  will  stay  with  one  for  some  time.  The  last  room  is  devoted 
to  Clarence  White,  whose  prints  are  grouped  and  hung  with  more  than  usual  loving  care.  Take 
off  your  shoes,  walk  softly  with  bowed  head,  cultivate  with  reverence  an  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
of  anaemia.  You  will  have  need  of  it.  The  collection  contains  a  few  of  the  prints  which  brought 
him  reputation,  and  one  or  two  later  gems.  It  also  unfortunately  contains  a  great  deal  entirely 
unworthy  of  the  artist,  or,  indeed,  of  being  hung  at  all.  The  White  room  is  the  disappointment  of 
the  show. 

The  Sculpture  Court  affords  a  wide  separation  between  the  Sheep  and  the  —  Open  Section. 
In  the  latter  about  a  himdred  prints  are  drawn  from  some  thirty  workers,  those  represented  most 
liberally  being  Paul  Anderson,  Jeanne  Bennett,  Pierre  Dubreuil,  Arnold  Genthe,  Paul  B.  Havi- 
land,  W.  J.  MuUins,  Carl  F.  Struss,  and  Augustus  Thibaudeau,  each  of  whom  shows  six  prints  or 
more,  many  of  these  prints  being  already  familiar  ones.  The  only  imknown  of  consequence  is 
Carl  F.  Struss  of  New  York,  who  is  represented  by  twelve  prints,  showing  considerable  technical 
attainments  and  ability  to  reproduce  **  effects,"  but  varying  very  considerably  as  regards  pictorial 
merit.  On  the  whole,  I  think  the  Open  Section  was  somewhat  of  a  mistake.  It  contains  not  a 
little  very  competent  work,  and  even  a  few  real  "joy  spots,"  such  as  the  portrait  in  oil  by  Mile. 
Laguarde  and  the  six  extraordinarily  interesting  examples  of  DubreuiPs  original,  if  distorted,  way 
of  looking  at  things.  But  it  also  contains  not  a  little  which  goes  to  show  that  the  now  famous  Prin- 
ciples of  Independent  Vision  and  of  Quality  of  Rendering  do  not  imply  any  higher  standard  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  camera  club  show. 

Adjoining  the  Open  Section  is  a  group  of  British  prints  in  which  some  of  Davison's  historic 
successes,  a  group  of  well-known  Cochranes,  interesting  selections  of  the  most  recent  work  of  that 
active  triad,  Dudley  Johnstone,  Arbuthnot,  and  Frank  H.  Read,  a  rather  poor  assortment  of  Ben- 
ningtons,  and  some  of  F.  H.  Evans's  architectural  studies  exemplify  (in  a  very  limited  degree  of 
course)  British  activities  in  pictorial  photography. 

So  much  for  the  scope  of  the  show.  One  or  two  other  general  impressions  are  worth  noting. 
The  first  is  the  danger  that  attaches  to  the  use  of  Japan  tissue  in  print  making.  There  are  numer- 
ous prints  in  the  exhibition  which  show  only  too  clearly  that  in  some  hands  the  peculiar  qualities 
of  Japan  tissue  prints  have  been  paid  for  by  a  shriveling  up  of  the  surface  which  has  resulted  in  an 
almost  complete  obliteration  of  the  effective  image.  When  it  gets  to  the  point  where  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  picture  through  the  medium  of  reproduction  is  necessary  before  one  can 
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make  out  the  picture  itseli,  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt.  The  next  point  is  that  not  the  least  of  the  debts 
that  the  Photo-Secession  owes  to  Mr.  Stieglitz  is  in  connection  with  Camera  Work.  In^this  won- 
derful periodical,  through  which  the  Photo-Secession  workers  are  known  even  more  widely  than 
through  the  actual  exhibition  of  their  prints,  he  has  maintained  a  standard  of  selection  very  con- 
siderably beyond  that  of  the  present  show.  One  who  has  known  the  work  of  the  Secessionists  only 
through  Camera  WorkvU[  find  little  cause  in  the  present  exhibition  for  surprise  or  astonishment,  except 
possibly  in  room  1 7 ;  on  the  other  hand.  In  the  case  of  at  least  one  well-known  worker,  the  original  prints 
now  on  view  are  so  far  inferior  to  the  photogravures  from  the  same  negatives  in  Camera  Work  as 
to  cause  a  distinct  feeling  of  disappointment.  Nor  is  the  showjwithout  its  lessons  as  to  the  kind 
of  work  that  lives  and  the  kind  of  work  that,  after  flashing  up  brilliantly,  dies;  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  a  show  so  organized  as  to  point  this  lesson  with  half  such 
completeness;  for  if  this  exhibition  contains  a  great  deal  of  the  very  finest  work  that  has  ever  been 
produced  in  photography,  it  also  contains  a  great  amount  of  the  veriest  rot.  Do  not  pass  the  latter 
by  with  a  scoff;  it  was  once  hailed  as  good;  it  merits  your  careful  attention  while  it  explains  to  you 
why  it  is  now  despised  and  rejected,  and  offers  a  few  ideas  which  will  be  useful  to  you  in  look- 
ing over  your  own  prints  and  asking  yourself  what  will  be  the  verdict  on]  them  in  ten  years' 
time.  The  last  noteworthy  impression  you  get  from  the  show  is  that  of  finality.  You  meet  it  in 
the  foreword  of  the  catalogue;  there  is  a  certain  sense  of  finality  in  the  very  phrase  "summing  up." 
Even  the  make-up  of  the  exhibition  itself,  with  its  parading  of  old  and  forgotten  protagonists, 
sounds  like  the  word  finis.  And,  indeed,  the  show  is  final  in  several  respects.  It  is  the  final  travail 
of  the  lai^e-scale  photographic  exhibition.  The  feast  is  too  gargantuan.  At  a  time  when 
even  painters  are  clearly  seeing  that  small  and  homogeneous  collections  are  more  enjoyable  and 
better  appreciated  than  large  mixed  shows,  however  well  hung,  photographers  cannot  afford  to 
adopt  retrograde  tendencies.  Nor  will  the  present  show  encoinage  them  to  do  so.  Extraordinary 
and  interesting  as  it  is,  viewed  as  a  historical  summing  up,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that, 
as  a  show  pure  and  simple,  one  hundred  or  even  fifty  prints  selected  from  it  woiJd  have  made  a 
far  more  enjoyable  and  impressive  collection.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  very  completeness 
of  this  show  proves  that  the  day  of  the  large  show  is  drawing  to  a  close. 

It  is  final  in  another  sense.  It  is  the  final  and  conclusive  refutation  of  the  claim  that  the  Photo- 
Secession  is  divinely  commissioned  to  uphold  a  standard  of  unusual  excellence.  The  Open  Sec- 
tion proves  that. 

Is  it,  one  wonders,  final  in  yet  a  third  sense?  Is  the  Photo-Secession,  having  at  last  stormed 
the  citadel  which  it  has  been  assaulting  so  long,  having  won  that  Recognition  which  has  been  the 
watchword  of  its  fight,  now  singing,  in  this  exhibition,  its  Nunc  dimilHs? 


THE  ALKALI  FOR  PYRO 

METHOD  of  development  with  pyro  has  changed  very  greatly  during  the  last  few 
years.    No  doubt,  here  and  there,  both  amateurs  and  professionals  are  to  be  found 
who  use  ammonia  as  the  alkali,  following  a  practice  which  was  once  universal.    But 
they  are  certainly  a  diminishing  number,  and  are  likely  before  many  years  have 
passed  to  be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.     Pyro-soda  is  the  combination  which  is  now 
almost  universally  employed,  and  its  general  adoption  shows  at  least  that  there  is 
very  Uttle  that  can  be  said  against  it.    But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  will  necessarily  give 
negatives  that  are  in  any  way  better  than  those  which  can  be  obtained  with  other  developers,  even 
with  other  modifications  of  pyro ;  its  very  general  use  by  both  amateur  and  professional  photogra- 
phers is  to  be  attributed  more  to  convenience  than  to  anything  else.    When  other  alkalies,  w  ith 


the  single  exception  of  ammonia,  for  any  reason  are  more  convenient,  there  b  nothing  to  be  urged, 
against  their  empIo>'Tnent. 

Beach's  Developer 

The  first  formula  to  make  any  decided  challenge  to  pjTo-ammonia  was  the  once  popular 
"Beach's  Developer."  In  this  the  alkah  was  potassium  carbonate.  The  developer  was  worked 
out  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  and  although  at  the  time  it  was  sneered  at  by  some  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  'a  chemist's  shop,"  from  the  number  of  its  ingredients,  it  hardly  deserved  the  appellation^ 
for  many  other  formulas  were  far  more  complex,  and  it  certainly  was  a  most  effective  developer, 
giving  very  clean  negatives  with  a  fine  black  image,  much  prettier  to  look  at  than  the  usual  yellow 
or  yellowish  green  products  of  pyro-ammonia,  and  —  when  the  difference  in  light-stopping  power 
between  the  yellow  and  the  black  images  was  understood  —  gi>'ing  quite  as  good  prints,  in  far  less 
time. 

The  popularity  of  the  Beach  developer  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  potassium 
carbonate  was  the  alkali;  but  must  be  attributed  to  the  very  liberal  use  of  svdphite  and  of  sulphurous 
acid,  which  made  staining  of  the  negatives  an  impossibihty,  and  gave  the  stock  solution  of  pyro 
remarkable  keeping  properties.  A  year  or  two  after  it  was  made  up  it  used  to  be  as  colorless  as 
the  day  it  was  prepared.  The  very  clean  negatives  it  yielded  prepared  public  taste  for  the  newer 
developers  which  are  now  the  most  formidable  rivals  of  pyro. 

As  there  may  be  readers  who  would  like  to  try  Beach's  developer  for  themselves,  it  may  be 
well  to  describe  how  it  is  made  up.  Four  oimces  of  sodium  sulphite  are  dissolved  in  5  oimces  of 
hot  water;  and  when  cold,  4  oimces  of  sulphurous  acid  (the  dilute  form  sold  by  druggists)  are  added; 
an  ounce  of  pyro  is  dissolved  in  the  solution,  which  will  then  make  approximately  10  oimces  of 
liquid.  Three  ounces  of  potassium  carbonate  and  2  ounces  of  sodium  sulphite  are  dissolved  in  6 
ounces  of  hot  water,  and  diluted  to  make  10  ounces  in  all.  These  are  the  stock  solutions,  and  may 
be  employed  with  different  degrees  of  dilution  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  user.  A  convenient  strength 
is  to  take  i  dram  of  the  potassium  carbonate  solution  for  each  ounce  of  developer  required,  dilute 
it  to  that  bulk  and  to  add  to  it  20  minims  of  the  pyro  solution.  It  was  generally  used  much  stronger 
in  pyro  than  this,  but  in  our  own  practice  we  found  this  both  wasteful  and  unnecessarv . 

The  Objections  to  Ammonia 

The  reason  why  ammonia  has  gone  out  of  fashion  is  partly,  no  doubt,  that  the  yellow  negatives 
which  used  to  be  obtained  ynth  it  are  no  longer  favored  so  much.  They  were  not  actually  due  to 
the  ammonia,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  developer  contained  little  or  no  sulphite;  and  if  any  one  tries 
the  experiment  of  making  up  any  pyro-soda  formula,  omitting  sulphite  and  metabisulphite  alto- 
gether, he  will  see  that  soda  will  give  just  as  yellow  negatives  as  ammonia,  if  not  actually  more  so. 
The  chief  reasons  were  that  the  ammonia  itself  had  an  action  upon  the  silver  bromide  in  the  film, 
which  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  potassium  bromide  led  to  fogging,  that  solutions  of  ammonia 
varied  in  strength  from  time  to  time,  losing  some  of  the  ammonia  every  time  the  stopper  was  taken 
out  of  the  bottle,  and  that  in  unskilful  hands  ammonia  was  very  prone  to  give  fogged  negatives. 

Caustic  soda  and  caustic  potash  have  both  been  suggested  at  one  time  or  another  for  use  with 
pyro;  but  although  they  can  be  so  employed,  they  are  not  at  all  desirable,  as  they  are  needlessly 
energetic,  do  not  keep  unaltered  in  solution,  and  are  prone  to  attack  the  gelatine,  softening  it  and 
tending  to  produce  frilling.  Caustic  lithia  has  also  been  used,  but  although  its  action  on  the  gelatine 
is  less  harmful  than  that  of  the  other  caustic  alkalies,  it  is  not  only  more  expensive  and  more  trouble- 
some to  procure,  but  seems  to  be  quite  without  advantage  over  the  carbonates. 
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l.  gunther,  munich 
Pyro-acetone  and  Pvro-formaline 

There  is  an  indirect  method  of  developing  with  a  caustic  alkali,  which  is  free  from  some  of 
the  objections  mentioned  above,  and  that  is  by  the  use  of  acetone  or  of  formaline.  When  either 
of  these  liquids  is  added  to  a  developer  containing  sodium  sulphite,  the  acetone  or  formaline  reacts 
with  the  sulphite  liberating  caustic  soda;  so  that  by  adding  one  or  other  to  a  plain  solution  of  pyro 
and  sulphite  an  active  developer  is  at  once  formed. 

Those  who  wish  to  try  such  a  method  may  do  so  by  making  up  a  ten  per  cent  solution  of  pyro, 
dissolving  an  ounce  of  pyro  in  a  solution  of  4  ounces  of  sodium  sulphite  in  6  oimces  of  water,  and 
diluting  to  make  9  ounces  —  i  dram  in  all.  Forty  minims  of  this  solution  are  taken  for  each  ounce 
of  developer  required  and  are  diluted  with  water,  40  minims  of  acetone  being  added  just  before  use. 

A  Good  Strength  for  Pvro-soda 
As  we  said  at  the  commencement,  pyro-soda  is  the  favorite  because  of  its  convenience.  The 
merits  of  it  are  that  good  sodium  carbonate  in  the  crystalline  form  is  cheap,  that  it  keeps  well  either 
solid  or  in  solution,  that  its  strength  is  definite  and  does  not  alter  with  the  lapse  of  time,  that  it  does 
not  directly  attack  the  silver  bromide,  causing  fog,  nor  in  the  dilute  form  in  which  it  is  used  in  a 
developer  does  it  attack  the  gelatine  of  the  plate.  A  solution  of  pyro  of  a.  strength  of  from  i  to  4 
grains  to  the  ounce,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  photographer,  with  a  sufficiency  of  sulphite  to  pre- 
vent stain,  will  be  foimd  to  suit  most  plates,  if,  as  the  alkali,  20  grains  of  crystallized  sodium  carbon- 
ate are  present  to  each  ounce.  This  is  the  developer  usually  given  in  the  platemakers'  formulas, 
and  its  general  recommendation  serves  to  show  that  as  an  all-round  developer  for  negative  use 
it  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  —  Photography  and  Focus. 
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THE   INFLUENCE  OF  JAPANESE  ART  ON  MODERN  LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING 

ELISA  ANNE  SABGENT 

hOMEWHAT  more  than  a  half  century  since,  a  great  unrest  manifested  itself  throughout 
I  the  artistic  world,  especially  the  world  of  painting.  The  countries  markedly  affected 
I  at  that  time  were  France  and  England,  probably  the  former  more  thoroi^hly.  For 
I  in  France  the  rejections  of  the  Salon  —  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Academicians  — 
made  it  impossible  for  the  young  men  of  greatest  ability  to  appear  before  the  public. 
The  Barbizon  workers  were  a  struggling  group  —  though  now  acknowledged  to  be 
among  (bt  master-workers  of  the  world  —  and  the  group  in  which  Whisder,  Manet,  Monet,  and 
other  prime  spirits  were  forcing  their  way  as  best  they  might  found  an  outlet  for  their  genius  in 
the  "Salon  des  Pas  Perdus." 

Into  this  spirit  of  revolt  from  the  classic,  both  in  England  and  in  France,  came  an  influence 
which  not  only  helped  to  develop  an  immediate  enthusiasm  for  greater  refinement  of  beauty  but 
produced  results  bringing  notice  to  the  apostles  of  this  new  cult  of  the  studio.  The  French  etcher, 
Bracquemond,  came  into  possession  of  a  part  of  Hokusai's  Mangwa,  —  a  book  of  many  small 
sketches  of  the  Japanese  common  people  at  work  and  at  play.  He  drew  around  him  a  circle  of 
the  younger  French  artists  —  Fantin-Latour,  Manet,  Tissot,  Monet,  and  Carolus  Duran  among 
the  number  —  for  the  study  of  this  remarkable  work.  But  a  few  years  later  a  shop  in  which  stuffs, 
porcelains,  and  prints  from  Japan  were  sold — called  "Porte-Chinoise" — was  opened  in  Paris. 
Here  the  young  men,  already  fired  with  enthusiasm  for  this  newly  discovered  art,  flocked,  pur- 
chasing as  freely  as  they  might  the  exquisite  cloths,  vases,  and  drawings. 

To  Whistler,  first  among  the  group  to  develop  his  work  obviously  along  sympathetic  lines  with 
Japanese  figure  painting  and  landscape  drawing,  we  may  look  for  the  completest  surrender  to  its 
influence.  He  first  absorbed  himself  in  reproducing  his  newly  acquired  garments,  vases,  rugs, 
and  other  studio  materials  in  compositions  like  "The  Lange  Leizen  —  of  the  Six  Marks:  Purple 
and  Rose,"  now  owned  by  John  G.  Johnson  of  Philadelphia.  Later  this  absorption  influenced 
aUhedid. 

But  let  us  first  study  the  Japanese  landscapes  given  on  this  and  the  following  pages  as  possible 
influences  upon  a  more  realistic  art  such  as  Europe  and  America  have  ever  adhered  to.    With  these 


influences  in  mind,  we  ma^  more  intelligently 
trace  in  the  works  of  men  of  the  French,  English, 
and  American  schools  of  landscape  painting  the 
effects  of  the  enthusiastic  reception  of  these  ori- 
ental delicacies  of  composition.  The  examples 
given  are  very  largely  the  work  of  one  artist,  and 
are  the  outcome  of  many  years  of  influence  of 
the  "Popular  School"  of  art  in  Japan  from  its 
founders  and  its  greatest  exponent,  Hokusai, 
down.  They  are,  with  the  exception  of  illustra- 
tions I,  2,  and  3,  the  work  of  Hirosfaige,  one  of 
the  great  Japanese  landscape  painters.  Of  this 
artist,  who  was  bom  in  1786  and  died  in  1858, 
it  is  said  "his  perspective  is  as  good  as  that  of 
the  Europeans."  This  is  a  very  great  concession, 
as  Europeans  are  supposed  to  excel  in  this  line 
of  draughtsmanship.  It  is  also  an  expression  due 
to  the  lack  of  understanding  of  an  art  which  uses 
only  desired  points  and  ignores  anything  not 
required  to  set  forth  the  idea  in  mind  —  per- 
spective as  well  as  details  of  land,  or  features,  or 
even  the  existence  of  feathers  on  a  bird. 

Beginning,  therefore,  with  the  headpiece,  we 
find  a  view  of  the  sacred  mountain,  Fujiyama, 
located  so  as  to  hold  the  lines  of  light  in  clouds 
and  foreground.  Mr.  Arthur  Dow  of  Columbia 
University  first  brought  us  from  France  the 
specific  line  analysis  of  a  composition  of  this 
kind,  — "opposition  of  line"  in  the  horizon  and 
vertical  trunks.  Mr.  Denman  Ross  of  Harvard 
taught  us  a  broader  analysis  which  enables  us  to 
find,  beside  this  opposition  (which  he  terms  bal- 
ance), harmony  in  the  slanting  movements  of 
Fujiyama's  graceful  slopes,  the  leaning  tree,  the 
movement  of  the  clouds  and  of  the  people.  More, 
he  shows  us  that  each  one  of  these  slanting  lines 
or  progressions  is  a  rhythm, — or  a  life-giving 
element  to  the  composition.  The  beautiful  rela- 
tions of  values  we  also  understand  through  the 
"gospel"  these  two  ardent  men  brought  back 
after  a  long  sojourn  in  Europe. 

Figures  i  and  3  are  "noctiunes"  —  which  we 
might  call  fine  Whistlerian  expressions  of  tone 
composition  if  we  were  not  assured  they  antedate 
his  efforts  by  several  years,  and  also  that  to  such 
influences  he  undoubtedly  owed  something  of  his 
conception  of  low  tones.  Figure  2  is  very  wonder- 
ful both  in  line  and  tone.    The  exquisite  drawing 


The  size  of  the  boais  klone 
show  lu  the  miniature  char- 
acter of  this  Alpine  scene. 
The  sttengtb  oE  drawing 
indicate!  greater 
masses  and  a  mc 


of  Fujiyama  and  the  excellent  expression  of  the  explosive  force  of  the  lightning  are  strong  con- 
trasts —  and  yet  the  line  directions  in  the  two  are  in  complete  harmony.  The  major  movements 
of  light  and  dark  are  striking.  The  power  of  the  storm  is  marvelously  well  told.  Above  the 
fury  of  the  tornado  Fujiyama,  the  adored  peak,  rises  in  graceful  calm,  lifting  its  summit  into  the 
serenity  of  the  sky. 

Figures  4  and  5  show  the  power  of  the  Japanese  artist  to  represent  rain.  In  the  former,  down 
pelts  the  drenching  summer  shower  in  the  midst  of  sunshine.  In  the  latter,  the  long-threatened 
rain  is  driven  by  a  sturdy  wind,  and  beats  mercilessly  against  the  unfortunate  traveler.  By  keeping 
the  scene  very  open  and  clear,  opportunity  is  given  to  express  this  action  of  the  elements.  In 
Fig.  4  the  line  composition  is  most  worthy  of  attention.  Horizontal  opposes  vertical,  first  of  aJl,  as 
the  principal  structural  necessity  in  this  open  landscape.  The  strong  slanting  movement  of  the  trees 
and  stream  are  well  opposed  by  the  line  of  the  figures  crossing  the  bridge.  In  Fig.  5  the  slanting 
lines  of  the  landscape  are  opposed  by  those  of  the  driving  rain,  —  cleverness  rather  than  strength. 
The  line  of  the  gate  and  topless  pergola  leading  to  the  temple  in  the  woods  is  another  and  stronger 
opposing  movement  to  the  slanting  lines  running  with  the  long  causeway  across  the  stream.  This 
is  a  good  composition,  though  its  features  are  less  strongly  marked  than  those  in  its  mate. 

Figures  6  and  7  are  associated  because  of  the  similarity  of  grouping  of  the  masses,  —  a  large 
foreground  mass  on  one  side  and  a  middle-ground  mass  near  the  center  so  placed  as  to  force  the 
distance.  Otherwise,  structurally,  the  two  compositions  differ,  Fig.  6  depending  on  the  contrast 
of  upright  and  level  lines  and  Fig.  7  upon  the  opposition  of  slanting  lines.  Both  are  unique  and 
forceful  compositions.    In  the  latter  drawing  the  continuation  into  the  dark  sky  mass  of  the  strong 
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shape  made  by  the  row  of  houses  and  interspersed  trees  through  the  overlapping  of  the  last  tree 
and  the  dark  cloud  back  of  it  is  a  vigorous  and  clever  piece  of  drawing.  The  repetition  of  the 
street  mass,  in  the  line  of  boats  and  again  in  the  distant  masses  of  mountain  and  difis  between  sky 
and  water  ts  very  well  arranged,  as  also  the  relation  of  the  lofty  sky  mass  and  the  trail  of  boats 
coming  in  from  sea. 

Figure  3  is  a  grand  drawing  of  snow-clad  peaks  and  tortuous  stream.  The  great  masses  at 
left  and  right  force  the  perspective  just  enough  to  hold  the  distant  mountain  well  back  in  the  scene, 
and  the  causeway  leads  the  eye  to  the  break  in  the  massive  range.  Truly,  Hiroshige's  perspective 
is  as  good  as  that  of  the  Europeans!  And  we  may  safely  add,  it  is  far  better  managed,  artistically, 
than  that  of  most  Western  draughtsmen.  Figure  9  is  a  good  example  of  principal  and  subordinate. 
The  trees  are  all-important,  by  place  and  size.  Even  the  pagodas  at  the  left  are  relegated,  definitely, 
to  a  second  or  subordinate  relation  in  the  composition.  Last  of  all,  the  tailpiece  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  two  opposing  directions  leading  both  the  eye  and  the  fancy  far,  far  away.  It  is  as 
"Farewell!"  to  the  manifest  "Haill"  of  the  headpiece. 

Having  given  this  fairly  full  description  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Japanese  prints,  it  remains 
to  show  how  we  are  being  influenced  by  all  this  charm  and  beauty.  As  has  been  said.  Whistler, 
more  obviously  than  any  other,  followed  Japanese  art  till  he  absorbed  its  principles  of  line  and 
tone  arrangement.  His  nocturnes  have  the  subtility,  the  mysticism,  and  the  subdued  splendor 
whichcanbefoundnowhereelsethanin  the  art  of  these  brightest  people  of  the  East.  "The  Falling 
Rocket"  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  this  group  of  drawings.  His  appreciation  of  the  character  of 
line  used  by  the  Japanese  equals  that  of  their  refined  colors  and  values.  Figure  10  shows  this, 
admirably.  It  is  a  tracing  from  one  of  his  many  etchings.  And  one  more  point  Whistler,  above 
all  who  found  help  in  this  special  oriental  art,  gained,  —  never  to  use  a  superfluous  line.  Herein 
the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  his  art  is  most  manifest  —  he  was  the  high  priest  of  exclusion.  As 
to  Whistler's  influence  upon  later  art,  it  is  boundless.    It  first  took  the  form  of  close  imitation,  and 


Fig.  II.    Monel  is  an  indefatigable  inves- 
Fir..  lo.   This  type  of  WbisUcr's  work  was  a  stand-  tif;ator  as  to  line  and  tone  combinations, 

ard  for  water-color  composition  in  America  for  many  Tliesc  "Pines"  are  evidently  under  Jap- 

)mn  anese  inspiration. 


A  r»re  instance  of  departure  from  the  well-kj>own  "principal  and  subordinate"  tree-masses  at  lie  left  wtd 
lighl  in  a  Corot  landscape.  Japanese  landscapes  frequently  show  this  procession  ti  trunks  moving  horizontally 
■CTOM  the  space,  but  then  is  no  European  prototype  of  luch  amngcnienl. 
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those  who  learned  to  paint  twenty-five  years  ago  were  pretty  thoroughly  trained  in  grayness  with 
a  little  color  infused  into  it.  Later  it  has  become  a  broader  influence  and  a,  consequently,  greater 
force. 

Every  French  painter  for  many  years  after  i860  did  more  or  less  work  showing  the  influence 
of  Japanese  art,  Monet's  "Pines,"  of  which  Fig.  11  is  a  translation,  and  Corot's  "L'Etang" 
(Fig.  is)  are  examples  of  its  influence  upon  their  composition.  Repetition,  a  principle  of  arrange- 
ment of  which  most  of  the  prints  are  exponents,  is  here  shown  in  the  work  of  both  Monet  and  Corot 
There  is  a  fine  Manet,  "Boulogne  Harbor  —  Night  Effect,"  composed  in  this  style.  Manet's 
drawing  is  a  noclume  of  note  as  well.  Many  a  Cazin  shows  the  street  as  in  Fig.  7,  and  he  was, 
besides,  as  strong  an  apostle  of  grayness  as  Whistler  himself.  Lerolle,  whose  work  is  as  familiar 
to  us  as  Cazin's,  more  intimately  follows  the  same  influence. 

While  these  first  enthusiasts  show  in  their  work,  generally,  only  a  strong  flavor  of  this  influence, 
they  still  were  thoroughly  irobued  with  its  spirit.  In  their  teaching,  more  than  in  their  painting, 
was  the  Japanese  influence  banded  down.  And  in  this  dealing  with  the  work  it  was  reduced  to 
principles  and  made  a  fundamental  in  the  studio  training  of  the  present  generation.  By  mean? 
of  this  form  of  transmission,  as  well  as  by  the  general  influence  of  its  earlier  years,  Japanese  art 
amalgamated  with  western  ideals  is  brought  by  men  like  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Ross,  and  a  host  of  lesser 
lights  to  help  us  make  new  landscape  forms  and  to  see  the  world  of  painting  "move"  once  more. 
It  has  also  brought  to  us  the  appreciation  of  Japanese  prints  and  given  us  power  to  use  them  wisely. 

Previous  to  this  later  infusion  of  art  principles,  the  photographer  had  made  it  difficult  for  the 
artist  to  explain  why  his  imitation  of  nature  was  art  and  that  of  the  camera  not  art.  But  the  later 
strivings  in  that  field  of  composition  which  points  back  to  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  Mangwa 
of  Hokusai  wrapped  around  some  destructible  objects  sent  to  an  engraver  in  Paris,  again  lifts 
painting  —  and  landscape  art  in  particular  —  above  the  work  of  the  imitator  of  any  class  whatever. 
True,  the  latter-day  management  of  the  camera  is  again  putting  the  master  of  the  brush  to  a  strong 
test  in  all  general  lines  of  representative  art.  The  ptainter  can  only  keep  in  advance  by  superior 
effort  in  creative  work  so  far  as  line  and  value  composition  are  concerned.  In  color  composition 
alone,  he  has,  so  far,  the  whole  field,  —  though  color  photography  has  a  fair  beginning.  It  seems 
a  case  where  the  "race  is  to  the  swift"  and  the  "battle  to  the  strong." 


THE  LONDON  SALON  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

H.   SNOWDEN  WARD,   F.  R.  P.  S. 

iHOTOGRAPfflC  "politics"  are  none  of  my  business,  but  just  a  few  lines  on  the 
genesis  of  this  new  ** Salon"  seem  necessary.  In  the  winter  of  i8q2  a  small  body  of 
pictorial  workers  was  formed  in  London,  to  protest  against  alleged  incompetence  of 
the  selecting  committees  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  and  their  indifference  or 
hostility  toward  pictorial  effort.  This  body  crystallized  into  the  Linked  Ring,  and 
established  the  Photographic  Salon,  in  the  autumn  of  1893.  For  many  years  the 
Ring  and  its  Salon  did  excellent,  splendid  work.  Some  four  or  five  years  ago  dissension  began 
to  creep  in.  Many  of  the  members  had  ceased  to  be  active  exhibitors,  others  were  said  to  be  slow 
and  improgressive,  and  the  most  advanced  men  began  to  murmur  that  the  Salon  was  in  the  same 
state  as  the  Royal  had  been  when  the  protest  began.  Various  efforts  were  made  to  remedy  matters. 
In  1908  the  members  as  a  whole  (who  had  formed  the  selecting  committee)  chose  a  strong  small 
committee  of  selection,  which  gave  us  a  small  exhibition,  mainly  consisting  of  the  work  of  some 
d^t  men,  —  ten  pictures  by  each.  This  gave  dissatisfaction,  and  1909  saw  a  more  catholic  selec- 
tion by  a  larger  committee,  which  gave  dissatisfaction  in  its  turn.  After  the  last  exhibition  there 
was  much  conference.  The  forward  party  argued  that  for  general  purposes,  encouraging  young 
photographers,  and  so  forth,  the  Royal  show  in  its  up-to^iate  state  was  all-sufficient,  and  that  the 
only  useful  exhibition  that  could  be  arranged  by  the  Ring,  would  be  a  small  ultra-select  one.  Others 
wished  to  continue  on  old  lines,  with  the  widest  possible  invitation,  and  an  effort  to  represent  all 
phases  of  pictorial  work.  On  a  vote,  it  was  decided  that  the  Ring  should  hold  no  exhibition  this 
year,  but  that  members  or  groups  of  members  should  be  at  liberty  to  act  as  they  pleased.  The 
decision  was  by  a  bare  majority,  and  the  minority  at  once  formed  the  London  Salon  of  Photography, 
consisting  of  members  of  the  Linked  Ring  and  others,  to  hold  an  exhibition  annually  until  such 
time  as  the  Linked  Ring  should  again  decide  to  do  so.  In  this  ptarty  was  Reginald  Craigie,  honorary 
secretary  of  the  old  salons,  and  the  other  British  members  are  John  H.  Anderson,  tmest  R.  Ashton, 
A.  H.  Blake,  M.  McCadby,  Charles  H.  L.  Emanuel  (honorary  secretary  of  the  Linked  Ring), 
Frederick  H.  Evans,  E.  O.  Hopp^,  Charles  Job,  Alexander  Keighley,  Arthur  Marshall,  F.  J. 
Mortimer,  Ward  Muir,  Frank  H.  Read,  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  and  myself.  The  original  foreign 
members  are:  C.  Yamall  Abbott  (Philadelphia),  Sydney  Carter  (Montreal),  Rudolf  Dtlhrkoop 
(Hamburg),  Bernard  F.  Filers  (Amsterdam),  A.  Erdmann  (Munich),  Otto  Ehrhardt  (Coswig), 
Hugo  Erfurth  (Dresden),  Frank  Eugene  (Munich),  F.  Benedict  Herzog  (New  York),  Theodor  and 
Oscar  Hofmeister  (Hamburg),  Gertrude  Kasebier  (New  York),  F.  .Austin  lAdbury  (Niagara  Falls), 
H.  Mortimer- Lamb  (Montreal),  Leonard  Misonne  (GiUy),  Paul  Pichier  (\'ienna),  and  W.  H. 
Porterfield  (Buffalo).  This  Ixxiy  arranged  the  London  Salon  of  iqio,  with  the  help  of  a  number 
of  general  exhibitors  in  carrying  it  through. 

The  principal  members  of  the  Linked  Ring  who  objected  to  an  exhibition,  and  therefore  held 
aloof  this  year,  are:  J.  Craig  Annan,  Malcolm  Arbuthnot,  Walter  Benington,  Alvin  Langdon 
Cobum,  George  Davison,  the  Baron  de  Meyer,  and  Dudley  Johnson.  Of  these,  the  Baron  dc 
Meyer  and  Cobum  held  their  own  two-man  show  in  the  Goupil  Galleries,  in  the  spring;  and 
Arbuthnot  is  arranging  a  one-man  show  for  the  \*ienna  Camera  Club.  All  of  them,  I  beUevet 
are  to  be  represented  in  Mr.  Stieglitz'  exhibition,  at  the  Albright  Galleries  in  Buffalo. 

In  mo\nng  to  the  Galleries  of  The  Fine  Art  Society,  148  Bond  Street,  London,  W.,  the  London 
Salon  makes  a  distinct  bid  for  the  attention  of  art  connoisseurs  and  picture  buyers,  for  it  is  one 
oC  the  most  successful  selling  gxiUcries,  It  should  bring  photography  bcf<ire  a  new  section  of  the 
public,  and  the  only  disadvantage  (which  affct  ts  the  R.  P.  S.  exhibition  in  even  greater  degree) 
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is  that  the  time  of  the  shows  has  fallen  in  the  deadest  ptart  of  the  London  oS-season,  because  suitable 
rooms  could  not  be  hired  at  any  better  time. 

It  would  be  futile  to  argue  that  the  exhibition  suffers  nothing  from  the  absence  of  the  half- 
dozen  strong  men  who  are  standing  out,  but  it  says  very  much  for  the  strength  of  the  reserve  when 
one  can  say,  without  any  hesitation,  that  we  have  the  strongest  and  best  show  that  has  ever  been 
held  in  this  country.  What  a  splendid  showing  photography  might  make  before  the  world  if  only 
we  could  once  secure  complete  cooperatitm  of  all  parties  and  sections! 

A  hundred  and  thirty-nine  pictures  are  hung,  from  seventy-six  exhibitors,  of  whom  twenty-five 
are  members  {with  sevenly-two  pictures)  and  fifty-one  non-members,  with  sixty-seven  pictures 
between  them.  Rudolf  Dlihrkoop  has  no  less  than  eight  frames,  Anderson,  Evans,  the  Hofmeisters, 
Hopp^,  and  Kelghley,  have  four  each,  while  no  other  member  has  more  than  three.  When  ve 
remember  that  these  include  A.  H.  Blake,  F.  J.  Mortimer,  and  Frank  Read,  each  of  whom  con- 
tributed more  than  the  accepted  prints,  and  all  of  whom  were  active  in  the  selecting,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  was  a  determination  not  to  allow  the  work  of  the  members  to  dominate. 

.\merica,  including  Canada,  has  eight  representatives,  —  a  numter  that  would  probably  have 
been  much  larger  but  for  the  fact  that  a  whole  consignment  of  American  work,  entered  from  the 
exhibition  at  Buda  Pesth,  was  delayed  in  transit  and  arrived  after  the  selecting  and  hanging  were 
completed. 
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One  of  the  Americans  who  is  warmly  welcome  after  an  absence  of  just  ten  years  from  all  ex- 
hibitions, is  F.  Holland  Day,  whose  one  entry,  a  triptych  entitled  "The  Prodigal,"  is  a  wonderful 
embodiment  of  all  the  dreary  desolation  and  weariness  that  must  have  oppressed  the  elder  son 
of  the  parable  when  he  came  to  himself  in  the  far  country.  It  is  almost  hypercritical  to  find  any 
fault  in  such  a  work,  but  I  do  regret  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  subject  in  the  main  picture  to  form 
the  third  compartment.  Such  a  method  is  just  a  little  irritating,  for  it  directs  some  attention  to 
the  method,  and  away  from  the  message  of  the  picture. 

An  ex-American,  of  whose  work  too  little  has  been  seen  in  England  of  late  years,  is  Frank 
Eugene,  His  portrait  group  and  his  "figure  study"  in  antique  costume  are  much  appreciated, 
but  his  Adam  and  Eve,  which  was  entered  and  is  catalogued,  suffered  from  delay  in  transit,  and 
was  much  missed  at  the  opening. 

Mrs.  Kiisebier  is  represented  by  two  quiet,  restrained,  intimate  studies,  —  one  in  a  soft  series 
of  low  tones,  and  the  other  in  an  arrangement  of  silvery  grays.  Simple,  unpretentious  "Human 
Documents"  as  she  calls  them,  they  are  great  in  their  calm,  their  truth,  their  absolute  fitness.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  Misses  Parrish,  of  St.  Louis,  friends  and  students  of  Mrs.  Kasebier,  are^ 
as  one  of  the  newspaper  men  puts  it,  "much  more  Kasebierean  than  their  mistress"  with  their  two 
pre-Raphaelite  studies  of  curving  soft-toned,  softly  oudined  draperies.  C.  Yamall  Abbott  has  two 
of  his  mystic,  wayward  phantasies,  that  bring  one  back  again  and  again  to  puzzle  out  the  meaning 
beneath  the  series  of  curves,  and  F,  J.  Brougifere  has  the  only  pure  landscape  from  your  country. 
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J.  Mitchell  Elliott  has  two  triumphant  essays  on  figure  subjects  in  strong  sunshine,  in  **  Voices,** 
a  sweet-faced  maid  in  the  attitude  attributed  to  Joan  in  Domremy  when  she  received  the  heavenly 
inspiration,  and  **The  White  Rabbit,"  —  a  most  involved  arrangement  of  several  sun-lit  children 
and  one  sun-lit  bunny  which  calls  one  back  again  and  again,  and  ehfprces  admiration,  though  it 
is  most  difficult  to  disentangle  the  parts  and  get  at  the  facts. 

^  H.  Mortimer  Lamb  shows  a  good  two-figure  nude,  **The  Brothers,"  an  excellent  group  of 
.a^mother  and  two  children,  and  a  ** Mother  and  Child,"  of  which  one  can  fairly  say  that  it  is  well 
able  to  stand  comparison  even  with  the  Diihrkoop  treatments  of  the  same  subject. 

W.  H.  Porterfield,  the  remaining  American,  gives  us  **  A  Modem  Babel,"  but  his  great  work 
is  the  "Nocturne,"  an  impression  of  the  Albright  Galleries,  Buffalo,  a  treatment  worthy  of  the 
fine  subject  and  of  Porterfield's  reputation. 

To  turn  to  some  of  the  British  and  Continental  exhibitors.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  when 
the  jury  at  Dresden  last  year  wished  to  give  the  one  highest  award  in  that  great  international  ex- 
hibition, they  were  unable  to  do  so,  because  they  could  not  decide  between  the  claims  of  Bernard  F. 
Eilers  (Holland),  Leonard  Misonne  (Belgium),  and  Alexander  Keighley  (England).  Each  of 
these  is  a  member  of  the  London  Salon  of  Photography,  to  which  the  foreigners  each  sent  two, 
while  Keighley  has  four  frames,  —  and  two  of  them  are  represented  in  our  reproductions.  Mi- 
sonne's  peaceful  landscape  with  cattle,  and  his  "Wnter"  (which  is  reproduced)  are  simple,  un- 
exciting essays  which  come  near  to  the  soul  of  truth  by  the  route  of  fine,  straight-forward  technique. 
Eilers'  two  landscapes  are  softer  and  more  tender,  and  two  of  Keighley's  things  are  so  stupendous 
that  they  can  only  hang  in  a  room  of  noble  proportions,  and  in  the  salon  are  obliged  to  share  an 
end  wall  with  equally  big  (in  every  sense)  things  of  Paul  Pichier.  Keighley's  pastoral  "Under 
the  Greenwood  Tree"  is  chosen  as  more  suitable  for  the  quiet  of  a  printed  page  and  the  gray  of 
the  half-tone  image.  ^ 

F.  J.  Mortimer  is  ever  fresh.  This  year  his  "Harbour"  and  "The  Shadow  of  the  Mill"  are 
daring  and  decorative,  while  his  portrait  of  Austin  Lidbury,  worked  in  colored  oils,  is  a  good  sug- 
gestion to  the  professional  who  has  the  courage  to  carry  out  such  work — and  the  capacity.  Hopp^, 
again,  is  simply  astounding  in  his  restless  energy,  his  quantity  of  output,  and  his  versatility.  Only 
a  few  months  ago  he  had  a  oile-man  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  when  he  filled 
their  rooms  with  work  that  was  all  recent,  and  mostly  quite  new,  but  this  did  not  prevent  his  having 
something  quite  original  and  good  for  the  Salon.  His  "Flirtation"  is  exquisite  in  its  cleverness, 
with  just  a  touch  of  Hogarthian  homily,  and  "Le  Dessert"  is  a  quite  delightful  little  capture.  The 
pose  and  expression  of  the  lady,  as  she  leans  on  the  little  restaurant  table,  full  of  interest  in  the 
conversation  of  her  companion,  who  is  not  included  in  the  picture,  give  quality  as  a  portrait  in  addi- 
tion to  the  general  pictorial  interest. 

Arthur  Marshall  is  not  so  fertile  as  in  most  recent  years,  but  his  "Scotch  House,  Veere"  is 
a  fine  rendering  of  architectural  texture,  while  "Boers"  is  an  eflFective  grouping  of  peasants  and 
horses.  Evans  has  two  architectural  pieces,  in  his  best  vein,  and  a  woodland  glimpse  in  "Deer- 
leap  Woods"  that  well  suggests  the  favored  haunt  of  George  Meredith.  A.  H.  Blake's  great  work 
is  "The  Sphinx,"  a  powerful  treatment  of  one  of  the  supporters  of  Cleopatra's  Needle  on  the 
Thames  Embankment;  a  night  scene  suggesting  the  impressive,  impassive  calm  and  mystery  of 
the  original  sphinx. 

John  H.  Anderson  and  Frank  H.  Read,  two  of  the  newer  recruits,  are  well  represented,  in 
totally  different  ways.  Anderson's  "Pool  of  London"  (reproduced)  is  typical  of  his  love  for  strong, 
rich  shadows  and  well  concentrated  high  lights;  while  Read's  "The  Bridge"  is  illustrative  of  the 
warm,  soft,  shimmery  sunshine  effect  that  Read  throws  over  almost  everything. 

If  the  British  section  is  weak  —  as  it  undoubtedly  is  —  in  pure  portraiture,  this  phase  of  work 
is  well  represented  by  the  Americans,   Germans,  and   Austrians.    On  the  whole  the  exhibition  is 
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so  exceedingly  good  that  it  sets  one  to  wondering  whether  photography  is  yet  fully  abreast  of  some 
of  the  older  means  of  expression,  and  one  is  forced  to  conclude  that  photography  is  still  more  com- 
petent than  are  photographers.  We  are  not  yet  making  the  best  of  our  process.  It  still  suffers 
from  the  facility  with  which  its  results  are  produced,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  photographer  is 
not  obliged  to  compare  his  picture,  step  by  step,  with  the  nature  he  is  supposed  to  interpret.  If 
he  had  to  build  up,  as  a  draughtsman  does,  or  even  if  he  were  made  to  take  his  print  to  the  place 
it  represents  and  to  compare  it  with  the  original,  we  should  find  many  a  blank  space  filled  in  with 
suggestion  of  detail,  many  a  range  of  tones  modified  considerably,  and  many  a  present-day  picture 
withdrawn,  to  be  replaced  by  something  more  carefully  studied  and  more  true. 


AN  EMULSION  DEVELOPING  PROCESS  FOR  FABRICS,  ETC. 

A.  J.   JARUAN 

UlRIES  are  repeatedly  made  for  a  process  or  means  whereby  prints  can  be  made 
in  good  cotton  fabrics  such  as  sateen,  or  like  material,  as  well  as  upon  paper  and 
uloid,  by  exposure  to  gaslight  or  any  light  of  moderate  intensity  and  developed 
h  one  of  the  modem  developers.    Although  prints  of  a  kind  can  be  made  upon 
h  material  with  a  slow  bromide  emulsion,  finer  results  by  far  can  be  made  with  a 
jride  emulsion  prepared  as  here  described,  the  deposited  silver  being  of  an  intense 
black  in  the  deepest  shadows,  while  the  half-tones  are  well  rendered  and  the  whites  very  pure. 
Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  prepare  the  emulsion  will  be  amply  rewarded  for  their  time 
and  effort.   The  material  used  in  the  line  of  fabric  must  be  white  sateen,  that  has  been  well  washed 
in  several  changes  of  clean,  hot  water,  then  wrung  out,  stretched  and  dried,  then  flattened  by  care- 
fully ironing  with  a  very  clean  flatiron.    The  paper  used  must  be  of  a  good  quality,  the  same  as 
is  used  for  the  making  of  gaslight  developing  papers.    Steinbach's,  which  can  tw  bought  at  any 
art  store,  will  answer  the  purpose,  as  will  clean  white  matt  surfaced  celluloid,  the  surface  being 
cleaned  with  a  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton  and  hot  water,  then  dried  before  use. 
Making  the  emulsion :  — 
Procure  a  clean  half  gallon  crock,  place  therein,  cut  into  strips,  the  following,  — 

Heiimch's  hard  gelatine 3  ounces 

Distilled  water S  ounces 

Chloride  of  ammonium 54  giaiiu 

Place  this  crock  into  a  vessel  of  hot  water,  increase  the  heat  until  the  water  boils  around  the  crock, 
stir  the  gelatine  mixture  well  with  a  glass  rod,  then  add  the  following:  — 

Distilled  water  (hot) 4i  ounces 

Nitrate  of  silver 136  grains 

Citric  acid  (crystals) 10  grains 

Stir  well  until  dissolved,  add  this  to  the  gelatine  solution,  under  a  ruby  light,  a  little  at  a  time, 
stirring  well  during  this  addition.  This  mixture  must  now  be  stood  aside  in  a  cool  place  to  set, 
or  it  may  be  stood  in  ice-water  to  hasten  the  setting.  When  quite  cold  and  well  set,  it  must  be 
wrung  through  a  piece  of  well  washed  coarse  canvas  by  placing  some  pieces  cut  from  the  mass 
into  the  middle  of  the  canvas,  then  by  bringing  the  comers  of  the  canvas  together,  holding  the  middle 
firmly  in  the  left  hand,  then  twisting  the  canvas  with  considerable  strain,  the  emulsion  will  squeeze 
through  the  meshes  in  a  rice-like  mass.  AUow  this  to  fall  into  another  half  gallon  crock  two  thirds 
filled  with  clean,  cold  water.  Of  course  all  these  operations  must  be  carried  out  under  a  ruby  light. 
Squeeze  all  the  emulsion  through  in  like  manner,  allow  it  to  soak  for  five  minutes,  then  wmp  the 
canvas  doubled  over  the  top  of  the  crock,  and  tie  it  there,  then  turn  the  crock  gendy  over  so  as  to 
permit  the  wash  water  to  dram  off  completely.  Wash  these  shreds  six  or  seven  times  in  like  u 
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with  very  cold,  clean  water,  making  the  final  wash  with  dbtiUed  water.  The  last  draining  must 
be  thorough.  Remove  the  canvas,  wipe  the  top  of  the  crock  clean  and  add  two  ounces  of  pure 
alcohol.  (Use  no  wood  alcohol,  or  denatured  alcohol;  any  of  these  alcohols  will  spoil  the  emulsion.) 
Photographic  alcohol  only  must  be  used.  The  object  of  this  addition  is  mainly  to  preserve  the  emul- 
sion shreds  from  decomposition.  The  emulsion  may  now  be  melted,  or  allowed  to  remain  for  the 
next  day  before  using,  to  suit  one*s  convenience.  The  crock  may  now  be  placed  into  hot  water, 
upon  a  gas  stove,  and  the  water  brought  to  a  boil,  stirring  well  with  a  glass  rod  meantime.  Now 
turn  ofif  the  gas,  and  filter  the  emulsion  in  the  following  manner:  Take  a  clean  kerosene  lamp 
chinmey,  tie  over  the  small  end  two  thicknesses  of  well-washed  cheese-cloth,  press  upon  this  a 
moderate  size  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton,  place  this  glass  inverted  in  the  ring  of  a  retort  stand,  or 
through  a  hole  cut  in  a  shelf;  place  a  two-pint  milk  jug  beneath,  previously  made  warm,  then  pour 
the  melted  emulsion  into  the  lamp  chimney.  The  emulsion  will  filter  perfectly  into  the  jug;  a  strip 
of  glass  should  be  stood  diagonally  in  the  jug  so  that  the  emulsion  will  fall  upon  it  and  so  prevent 
air-bubbles.  As  soon  as  filtering  is  complete,  the  fabric  must  be  stretched  over  a  glass  plate,  — 
say,  1 1  X  14,  —  and  held  in  position  with  clean  wood  clips,  the  glass  plate  having  been  previously 
warmed.  The  emulsion  can  now  be  applied  with  A  rubberset  camelVhair  brush,  producing  an 
even  coating,  then  removed  and  laid  back  down  upon  a  cold  sheet  of  glass  to  become  set,  then 
placed  in  a  dark  closet  to  dry. 

Paper  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  or  floated  upon  the  emulsion  until  it  lays  flat;  the  paper 
must  be  previously  made  damp,  to  prevent  undue  curling.  When  coated,  it  must  be  drained  for 
a  few  seconds,  then  laid  back  down  upon  a  piece  of  cold  slate,  and  when  set  placed  aside  in  the  dark 
closet  to  dry. 

Celluloid  can  be  coated  in  just  the  same  way,  taking  care  that  no  air-bubbles  are  formed;  if 
they  are,  they  must  be  dispersed  by  touching  them  with  a  comer  of  the  coating  brush. 

.\s  soon  as  the  material  is  dry  (take  care  that  it  is  not  exposed  to  any  actinic  light)  it  is  ready 
to  print. 

Printing. — ^Arrange  the  negative  in  the  printing  frame,  place  thereon  the  sensitized  material, 

then  expose  it  to  a  16  candle-power  flat  gas  jet  about  a  foot  from  the  flame,  move  the  frame  about 

so  as  to  even  the  illumination,  then  proceed  to  develop  the  image  with  the  following  developer:  — 

Metol  or  satropol        40  grains 

HydroquinoQ 30  grains 

Hot  distilled  water 30  ounces 

Dissolve,  then  add,  — 

Sulphite  of  soda  (dry) 140  grains 

Shake  the  mixture  well,  then  add,  — 

Sodium  carbonate  {6xy) 130  grains 

Potassium  bromide  (ten  per  cent  solution) itoa  drams 

When  this  mixture  has  become  cold,  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Place  the  exposed  fabric  or 
celluloid  in  a  perfectly  clean  tray,  pour  a  few  ounces  of  this  developer  over  it.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  seconds  the  image  will  develop  gradually,  and  soon  acquire  full  devdopment  It  must  now  be 
rinsed  quickly  in  clean  water  and  [daced  in  an  acid  fixing  bath  until  completely  cleared;  then  washed 
well  in  nmning  water  for  half  an  hour  and  dried.    The  following  fixing  bath  will  answer  the  purpose 

well:  — 

A.  Hyposulphite  of  soda 3  ounces 

Water 15  ounces 

B.  Common  alum lao  grains 

Water j  ounces 

C    Acetk  add  (No^  8) )  ounce 

Mix  all  together  after  the  alum  has  become  dissolved.    If  a  small  quantity  of  the  stilphur 
liberated,  it  will  prove  no  detriment. 
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THE  MOTION  PICTURE 
Chapter  V  —  The  Stereopticon- 

STANLEY  CTRTIS 

ARIOR  to  the  introduction  of  the  cinematograph,  the  stereoplicun  or  dissolving- view 

magic  lantern  reigned  supreme  in  the  lecture  and  general  exhibition  held.    I'he  novelty 

"animated  pictures"  appeared  to  supplant  the  beautiful  dissolving- view  eSecIs 

f  of  the  slereopticun,  in  the  favor  of  the  public  for  several  years,  but  to-day  wc  may  find 

'  a  pleasing  combination  of  stereopticon  views  and  moving  pictures  in  many  of  the 

leading  theaters. 

The  dissolving -view  stereopticon  may  be  described  as  two  sepanitc  und  distinct  magic  lanterns, 
usually  arranged  one  above  the  other,  having  perfectly  matched  condensing  and  objective  lenses 
and  fitted  with  shutters  so  that  the  light  may  be  slowly  cut  off  from  one  instrument  while  it  is  growing 
brighter  in  the  other.  If  a  slide  is  placed  in  each  lantern  and  the  shutters  are  operated,  the  one 
view  appears  to  literally  melt  into  the  other. 

A  third  instrument  is  sometimes  placed  above  the  other  two  for  the  purpose  ol  producing 
lightning,  cloud  effects,  rain,  snow,  insects,  angels,  and  many  other  effects  on  the  pictures  pro  tuced 
by  the  bwer  stereo pt icons.  In  the  hands  of  a  competent  operator,  the  triple  stereopticon  may 
be  made  to  produce  effects  beautiful  beyond  description.    One  especially  striking  series  of  views 
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the  writer  calls  to  mind  is  the  **Rock  of  Ages"  set.  The  various  scenes  are  projected  iiozn  the 
lower  stereopticons,  while  visions  of  passing  clouds,  angels,  etc.,  are  ilash^ed  from  the  upper 
instrument. 

For  various  reasons  these  highly  artistic  effects  are  seldom  seen  in  the  average  motion-picture 
theater,  the  stereopticon  in  most  cases  being  used  merely  for  the  projection  of  illustrated  song 
slides.  This  condition  of  affairs  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  "up^to-date"  theater 
manager  is  far  more  interested  in  getting  one  crowd  of  people  out  of  and  another  crowd  into  the 
theater,  than  he  is  in  presenting  an  interesting  and  entertaining  show.  Another  reason  for  the 
lack  of  artistic  stereopticon  effects  is  this:  the  average  operator  of  to-day  scarcely  knows  hoiwr  to 
manipulate  a  stereopticon  in  the  proper  manner.  True,  he  can  place  the  slides  in  their  carriers 
and  move  the  dissolver  up  or  down;  but  how  many  times  our  eyes  are  offended  by  a  big  blue  spot 
on  the  screen,  while  the  *' dissolving"  is  taking  place. 

Figures  19  and  20  show  the  general  arrangement  of  a  triple  stereopticon.  The  iris  diaphragm 
shutter  is  illustrated,  as  that  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  extensively  used  means  of  cutting  oflf  the 
light.  The  principle  of  operation  is  easily  understood  by  reference  to  the  drawings.  The  first 
slide  to  be  shown  is  placed  in  instrument,  B,  and  the  handle,  D,  is  raised;  this  permits  the  rays 
of  light  to  pass  through  the  objective  and  the  view  is  thrown  on  to  the  screen.  The  next  slide  may 
then  be  placed  in  lantern,  C,  and  the  safety  cap,  F,  raised,  as  the  shutter  beneath  it  is  dosed.  By 
moving  the  handle  slowly  and  evenly  down,  the  view  in  C  grows  brighter  and  that  in  B  fades  out. 

The  action  of  the  iris  diaphragm  is,  no  doubt,  familiar  to  most  readers,  but  for  those  who  do 
not  imderstand  it,  a  glance  at  Fig.  21  will  explain.  In  A  the  iris  is  open  to  the  fullest  extent: 
at  B  it  is  half  closed;  while  at  C,  no  light  can  pass.  The  advantage  of  cutting  oflf  the  light  equally 
from  all  sides  may  be  readily  seen. 

The  third  or  upper  lantern.  A,  has  an  independent  shutter  operated  by  lever,  E,  and  from  this 
instnmient  the  various  effect  slides  are  projected  upon  the  views  shown  by  the  lower  lanterns. 

Oxy-hydrogen  gas  or  ** lime-light"  was  used  extensively  a  few  years  ago  for  dissolving  stereop- 
ticons,  and  is  still  used  in  those  rare  instances  where  electricity  cannot  be  obtained.  The  dissolving 
was  done  by  an  automatic  valve  which  cut  off  the  gas  from  one  lantern  and  turned  it  on  in  the 
other.  Unless  well  made,  these  valves  frequently  cause  no  end  of  trouble.  The  writer  will  not  take 
up  the  subject  of  oxy-hydrogen  light  here  in  detail,  as  its  use  is  prohibited  by  the  authorities  in 
many  states,  in  connection  with  or  even  in  the  same  booth  with  a  motion-pictiu'e  machine  using 
celluloid  film. 

A  slide  carrier,  usually  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  22,  is  seciu"ed  in  each  stereopticon.  Most 
slides  have  a  *Hhumb  mark"  in  the  lower  left-hand  comer  to  guide  the  operator,  but  he  should 
never  rely  upon  this  mark  implicitly,  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  new  set  of  slides,  for  the  marks 
are  sometimes  misplaced;  indeed  they  are  often  omitted  entirely.  The  operator  should  therefore 
form  a  habit  of  glancing  at  each  slide  as  he  places  it  in  the  carrier.  The  slide  must  be  upside  d4ywn 
in  the  carrier,  and  the  reading  matter,  if  there  is  any  in  the  slide,  must  start  at  the  operator's  side 
of  the  lantern.  Figure  22  shows  this  clearly,  and  illustrates  a  simple  rule  by  which  the  operator 
may  guide  himself.  Holding  the  slide  up  before  him  so  that  the  reading  matter  runs  from  left  to 
right,  the  operator  inverts  the  slide  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  22.  To  the  uninitiated 
it  may  appear  that  some  of  this  explanation  is  superfluous,  but  when  the  operator  has  to  place  and 
dissolve  sixteen  slides  for  a  quick  march  song,  for  instance,  in  the  space  of  three  minutes,  and  all 
of  this  in  comparative  darkness,  the  lay  reader  can  readily  see  that  he  must  have  a  quick  and  effective 
rule  to  follow,  otherwise  in  the  hurry,  several  slides  might  appear  either  upside  down  or  backwards 
on  the  screen. 

Each  day  before  the  performance  starts,  the  careful  operator  will  light  up  the  stereopticons 
and  see  if  the  projected  squares  of  light  on  the  screen  are  perfectly  **  registered."    To  do  this  the 
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dissolving  handle  is  placed  in  a  neutral  position,  which  permits  an  equal  amount  of  light  to  pass 
from  each  lantern.  If  everything  is  properly  set,  only  one  sharp  square  of  light  is  visible;  but  if 
such  is  not  the  case,  a  double  square  may  be  seen.  The  up  and  down  adjustment  is  made  at  H, 
Figs.  19  and  30,  and  the  lateral  adjustment  by  moving  the  slide-carrier  to  one  side  or  the  other  as 
necessary.  This  adjustment  must  be  made  with  great  care,  as  a  movement  of  a  sixteenth  of  an 
inch,  even,  is  enonnously  magni&ed  on  the  screen. 

Probably  the  elimination  of  the  blue  spot,  which  appears  frequently  on  the  screen  as  the  dis- 
solving is  done,  has  puzzled  operators  more  than  anything  else  in  connection  with  stereopticon 
work.  There  are  two  principal  causes  for  the  appearance  of  this  very  aimoying  "ghost";  one,  the 
most  troublesome  perhaps,  is  when  the  condensing  lenses  are  not  of  the  proper  focal  length  to  go 
with  the  particular  objective  lens  with  which  they  are  used.  It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  give 
any  set  rule  of  focal  lengths  to  guide  the  operator;  the  best  way,  perhaps,  is  to  try  out  several  sets 
of  condensers,  and  when  one  is  found  to  give  a  perfectly  "flat"  field  of  light  on  the  screen  with  the 
diaphragm  only  partly  open,  the  focus  of  that  particular  condenser  should  be  ascertained  and  a 
note  made  of  same.    This  will  facilitate  the  renewal  of  the  lens  in  case  it  should  break. 

The  test  mentioned  above  must  be  made  in  each  lantern  separately  and  without  any  light  from 
the  other  lantern. 

The  other  cause  for  the  blue  ghost  may  be  when  the  illtuninant  is  not  correctly  centered  and 
focused,  .\ssuming  that  the  condensers  are  suited  to  the  objective  lens,  the  adjustment  of  the  arc 
is  simple.  This  adjustment  is  also  made  in  one  lantern  at  a  time  with  the  others  dark.  The  dia- 
phragm is  opened  fully  after  the  light  has  been  started.  If  a  shadow  appears  across  the  upper  part 
of  thefieldof  light,  thearcis  too  high;  shadow  across  the  lower  field,  arc  is  too  low;  shadow  to  right 
or  left,  arc  is  too  far  to  right  or  left  respectively.  When  the  arc  b  centered  there  may  be  a  ring  or 
fringe  of  blue  or  orange  colored  light  near  the  edge  of  the  field.  This  may  be  removed  by  moving 
the  arc  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  condensing  lens,  as  the  case  may  be.  .\fter  these  adjustnacots 
are  comfdeted,  the  diaphragm  should  be  partly  closed  and  the  adjustment  carried  on,  as  everv 
little  imperfection  shows  as  the  light  is  shut  oS  by  the  diaphragm.  —  {To  be  amtinued). 
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ENLARGED  NEGATIVES  UPON  GLASS  OR  PAPER 

JAMES  THOMSON 

SMALL  print  to  be  viewed  at  short  range  undoubtedly  has  its  legitimate  appeal, 
being  most  likely  to  find  favor  with  the  multitude  rather  than  with  the  few.  Nor  is 
there  much  wonder  that  it  thus  admirably  serves  the  purpose  of  the  generality  of 
photographic  workers,  the  concentration  of  interest  in  a  small  space  appealing  most 
forcibly  to  admirers  of  detail,  and  the  number  is  not  inconsiderable. 

To  others,  however,  there  duly  comes  the  time  when  the  desire  for  something 
large  enough  to  have  place  upon  waU  or  easel,  and  to  be  viewed  at  a  distance,  prompts  resort  to 
the  enlarged  print  on  bromide  or  gaslight  paper,  —  the  latter  medium  now  coming  into  use  for 
the  purpose,  having,  as  it  does,  many  points  in  its  favor  over  the  other,  not  the  least  of  them  the 
abolition  of  the  dark  room  in  essential  operation. 

By  either  process  excellent  results  are  obtainable,  and  when  properly  worked  effects  of  plati- 
num quality  are  possible.  This  is  now  attainable  through  the  enterprise  of  the  manufacturers  fur- 
nishing, as  they  of  late  have,  every  conceivable  variety  of  surface  effect,  as  well  as  grades  of  contrast 
to  suit  all  classes  of  negative. 
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Resort  to  such  developing  papers,  howercr,  limits  one's  choice  to  a  sin^  pixxess,  and  diat 
one  based  upon  the  silYer  salts.  Such  emiilsioniy/d  papers  are  coated  over  a  substratum  of  baryta, 
wfaichf  filling  up  the  pores  c^  the  web,  makes  for  uneven  drawing  power.  The  result  of  which  is, 
in  mounting  one  has  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  cardboard  base  flat. 

This,  and  the  limitation  imposed  upon  the  worker,  is  apt  to  render  some  c^  artistic  impulse 
and  sensibility  restive  under  such  restriction.  Carbon,  [Jadnum,  kallitype,  and  kindred  processes 
have  each  their  special  appeal  for  such  workers,  the  results  more  nearly  aj^vozimating  in  eScct 
the  skilled  creations  of  the  hand  worker. 

Made  on  thin,  unemulsionized  paper,  the  print  is  easy  to  artistically  mount,  even  on  cover 
paper,  a  pat  of  paste  at  the  comers  being  all  that  is  required  to  hold  it  in  place,  —  a  great  advantage 
over  bromide  or  gaslight  print  medium. 

In  view  of  these  propositions,  therefore,  there  arises  the  question,  "Which  shaU  it  be,  enlarged 
print  or  enlarged  negative?" 

Where  but  a  single  print  is  required,  recourse  may  be  had  to  bromide  or  gaslight  paper.  When 
there  are  a  number  of  copies  wanted,  or  where  one  desires  unlimited  scope  as  regards  printing 
process,  then  undoubtedly  must  the  enlarged  negative  have  choice.  Having  the  latter,  we  may 
run  the  gamut  of  photographic  pictorial  expression,  without  we  are  limited  to  a  sin^e  process, 
and  that  one  based  upon  the  salts  of  silver  and  impermanent  when  compared  with  carbon  or 
platinum. 

As  a  preliminary  in  the  production  of  the  enlarged  negative  there  is  required  a  positive  trans- 
parency, either  on  glass  or  carbon  tissue.  The  usual  mode  is  to  have  this  positive  the  same  size 
as  the  negative  and  made  by  contact  with  the  latter  in  the  printing  frame  precisely  as  is  the  case 
where  a  velox  print  is  involved,  only  essential  operations  are  conducted  in  the  dark  room  when  the 
sensitive  plate  is  employed. 

An  alternative  plan  is  to  make  the  positive  the  full  dimensions  of  the  negative  by  enlargement. 
The  small  negative  is  placed  in  the  holder  of  the  enlarging  apparatus  precisely  as  is  the  case  vdiere 
bromide  paper  is  involved,  and  exposure  made.  On  development  there  results  a  beautiful  positive 
image  on  glass. 

I  propose  to  here  describe  my  own  method  of  working  in  the  making  of  enlarged  negatives, 
and  presuming  negatives  are  of  about  the  same  density  as  mine,  other  workers  in  following  instruc- 
tions should  have  equally  satisfactory  results. 

I  make  the  positive  by  contact  upon  a  Seed  26  plate.  In  the  dark  room  the  negative  is  placed 
in  the  printing  frame  in  the  customary  manner,  and  fUm  down  over  it  the  sensitive  plate,  above  all 
a  sheet  of  black  needle  paper,  then  the  whole  is  held  secure  by  springing  the  frame  back  into  place, 
and  we  are  ready  for  exposure. 

Exposure  is  made  with  a  lighted  match  (parlor  matches  that  light  upon  the  box  are  used). 
Matches  of  Swedish  manufacture,  in  length  two  inches.  When  about  to  expose,  the  match  is  ignited 
and  held  while  it  bums  in  front  of  the  printing  frame.  The  exposure  is  governed  by  the  duration 
of  the  burning  of  the  match  while  being  held  between  finger  and  thumb,  the  exposure  continuing 
just  as  long  as  the  match  can  be  comfortably  held  without  burning  the  fingers. 

Distance  from  the  source  of  light  is  governed  by  the  density  of  the  negative,  a  rather  thin 
one  requiring  a  distance  of  24  to  30  inches,  a  medium  one  18  inches,  and  a  dense  one  12  inches. 
These  figures  are  based  upon  my  own  negatives  which  are  of  the  pictorial  order,  thin,  but  with  a 
lull  range  of  gradation  from  absolute  black  to  white. 

In  practice  I  have  found  this  method  to  be  simple,  certain,  and  effective.  One  very  quickly 
learns  from  the  appearance  of  a  negative  how  far  from  the  light  to  hold  the  frame.  So  skeptical 
was  I  in  regard  to  so  small  a  light  doing  the  work  in  so  short  a  time  that  I  over-exposed  the  first 
two  plates  by  holding  the  frame  too  near  the  light. 
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If  under-exposed,  get  6  inches  nearer.  If  over-exposed,  hold  back  6  inches.  Furthennore, 
it  is  a  good  plan  in  exposing  to  slightly  move  the  frame  about,  giving  it  a  circular  motion,  so  that  all 
parts  of  the  image  may  be  favored  equally.  This  is  the  more  necessary  where  negatives  larger 
than  4x5  are  involved. 

For  success  much  depends  upon  the  quality  and  suitabUity  of  the  positive.  It  should  have 
full  exposure,  be  thin,  though  with  a  full  range  of  gradation,  and  no  part  of  the  shadows  must  be 
represented  by  clear  glass.  The  deepest  shadow  must  have  a  slight  veiling,  a  jusl  visible  deposit 
of  metallic  particles.  The  positive  in  fact  should  resemble  in  density  a  negative  that  has  beeii 
over-exposed,  where  not  even  the  highest  lights  show  much  opacity.   A  contrasty  positive  is  useless. 

Should  the  positive  prove  to  be  too  thin  it  may  be  strengthened  by  changing  the  color  to  a 
brown  through  toning  by  the  sulphide  process.  Any  of  the  redevelopment  preparations  upon  the 
market  will  answer.  Intensification  by  any  mercurial  process  b  not  to  be  favored,  as  the  tendency 
to  cause  a  crop  of  pinholes  is  ever  present. 

Any  developer  may  be  used,  providing  it  be  adequately  diluted,  the  M.  Q,  solutions,  for  example, 
by  the  aid  of  which  Cyko,  Argo,  and  similar  development  papers  are  treated.  Dilute  with  from 
one  to  three  parts  of  water. 

I  am  now  developing  positives  with  the  following  pyro-roetol  formula,  which  gives  a  dear, 
clean  image  when  fixed  in  an  acid  bath.    Those  who  object  to  pyro  may  substitute  ortol. 
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Pyro-metol  Devkloper 

A.  Water 16  ouno^s 

Metol 35  grains 

Solphhe  of  soda  (dr>') 240  grains 

Pjrro 60  grains 

Bromide  of  potash 10  grains 

B.  Water 16  ounces 

Carbonate  of  soda  (dry) 360  grains 

Normal  development  use  i  part  A,  i  part  B,  and  i  part  water.  For  soft  effects  use  2  parts 
water. 

For  an  M.  Q.  developer  that  works  clean  and  keeps  well  the  following  is  excellent:  — 

Water 16  ounces 

Metol 35  grains 

Sulphite  of  soda  (dry) 340  grains 

Hydroquinone  (or  preferably  adinol) 50  grains 

Carbonate  of  soda  (dry) 340  grains 

Bromide  of  potash 8  grains 

For  normal  development  use  i  part  solution  and  2  parts  water.  For  soft  effects  double  or 
triple  the  volume  of  water. 

Personally,*  I  prefer  the  color  of  the  pyro-metol  image. 

The  making  of  enlargements,  whether  on  glass  or  paper,  implies  the  possession  or  command 
of  the  necessary  apparatus,  for  description  of  which  —  a  simple  daylight  enlarger  —  see  the  April, 
1908,  number  of  this  magazine.  For  fuUer  information  regarding  all  manner  of  enlarging  apparatus 
consult  the  Photo  Afinw/wrf , numbers  87  and  100, ''Bromide  Enlarging  made  Easy"  and  "En- 
largements from  Small  Negatives"  respectively. 

I  personally  use  apparatus  as  described  in  the  April,  1908,  American  Photography,  it  being 
necessary  in  working  to  have  full  view  of  the  image  thrown  upon  the  screen,  to  the  end  that  modi- 
fication may  be  resorted  to  when  deemed  necessary.  Because  of  this,  the  portable  enlarger  is  not 
so  suitable,  there  being  with  that  no  available  certain  means  of  suppression. 

Slow  plates  are  advisable,  those  of  about  the  same  sensitiveness  as  bromide  paper,  which  is 
advantageous  for  the  reason  that  we  may  employ  strips  of  the  paper  for  light  testing  purposes, 
thus  saving  plates. 

The  speed  of  bromide  paper  differs  but  little  from  that  of  Cramer's  contrast  plates. 

In  practice  I  place  the  positive  in  the  negative  holder  and  cover  the  easel  with  a  smooth  sheet 
of  "black  needle,"  or  yellow  "post-office"  paper.    This  is  to  prevent  spreading  of  the  light, 

A  piece  of  thick  card  cut  to  dimensions  of  the  plate  is  then  pinned  to  the  board,  then  with 
largest  opening,  and  a  large  reading  glass  in  hand,  as  sharp  an  image  as  possible  is  focused  upon 
At  card,  moving  it  one  way  or  another  as  is  necessary  to  get  image  the  precise  size  of  same. 

This  done,  the  f.  22  stop  is  substituted,  the  shutter  closed  and  with  light  from  the  ruby  glass 
window,  the  plate  is  carefully  dusted  (I  use  a  soft  worn  linen  handkerchief),  the  white  card  removed, 
and  the  plate  placed  in  the  identical  position.  It  may  rest  on  a  couple  of  push  pins  at  the  bottom^ 
then  when  appropriately  placed  one  pin  at  the  top  will  suffice  to  keep  it  secure.  Needless  to  remark, 
the  plate  must  be  placed  film  side  towards  the  source  of  light. 

The  exposure  necessary  having  been  accurately  determined  previously  through  the  use  of 
bromide  paper,  the  shutter  is  next  opened,  and  at  the  termination  of  allotted  period  closed  again. 

In  reference  to  exposure  it  is  impossible  to  be  definite  as  to  length.  I  can,  however,  give  an 
example  culled  from  personal  ex|>criencc,  and  this  may  furnish  a  basis  upon  which  others  may 
build. 

Using  Cramer  contrast  plates  and  a  positive  rather  thin  (no  whites)  upon  a  bright  sunshiny 
May  or  June  day,  with  f.23  an  ex[>o'^ure  of  twenty-five  seconds  was  correct.    A  more  contrasty 
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subject  (a  figure  in  it  with  a  white  bodice)  required  an  exposure  of  thirty  seconds.  Trial  exposures 
were  made  with  Wellington  bromide  paper  and  twenty  per  cent  less  exposure  accorded  the  plate. 
Enlargement  distance  S  x  lo. 

It  should  be  understood  that  exposure  here  depends  upon  the  density  or  contrast  of  the  positive. 
It  balance  be  true  all  will  work  out  harmoniously,  and  a  well-gradated  negative  will  result.  If 
positive  proves  too  thin,  expose  with  f.64,  and  develop  with  normal  solution  restrained  with  bro- 
mide. In  such  a  contingency  it  is  well  to  experiment  first  with  small  plates.  Get  a  box  of  4  x  5 
Cramer  contrast  or  slow  Isochromatic  plates.  What  is  left  may  be  used  in  the  camera  in  regular 
work.    I  use  the  pyro-metol  herein  recorded  for  personal  purposes,  in  the  following  proportion:  — 

Solution  A,  4  ounces;  B,  a  ounces;  water,  4  ounces.    Fix  in  plain  hypo  freshly  prepared. 

Full  exposure  must  be  given  Cramer's  contrast  plates,  otherwise  there  may  be  too  much  clear 
glass  in  the  shadows. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  negative  on  ^ass  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  for  some  purposes 
those  made  on  paper  are  just  as  satisfactory.  The  glass  negative  appeals  of  course  to  the  lover 
of  detail,  and  it  must  be  resorted  to  where  that  quality  is  a  desideratum.  Pictures  to  be  viewed 
from  some  little  distance  can  weU  bear  suppression  of  detail,  and  the  paper  negative  furnishes  a 
ready  and  certain  means  for  its  attainment.  For  dimensions  under  8  x  10,  however,  the  paper 
negative  is  not  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  I  have  found  Studio  Cyko  admirable.    Artura  carbon  black  is  also  suitable, 
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but  it  is  a  soft  working  paper  and  as  great  opacity  is  required  in  the  paper  negative  the  Studio 
(yellow  label,  No.  6)  Cyko  is  favored.  In  lieu  of  the  latter  we  may  have  recourse  to  Eastman's 
Standard  A  bromide,  which  will  require  about  the  same  exposure  as  a  slow  plate.  Nor  need  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  one  brand.  Any  of  the  thin,  structureless  bromide  papers  made  by  other 
manufacturers  will  serve  equally  well. 

There  is  some  complaint  in  regard  to  inability  to  obtain  sufficient  density  in  the  high  lights 
where  paper  is  used  for  negative  making.  Such  a  negative  requires  about  twice  as  much  opacity 
in  the  blackened  portions  as  does  a  positive  print  made  on  the  same  paper. 

My  advice  is  to  give  a  fuD  exposure  and  develop  with  a  hydro-metol  solution  well  restrained 
with  bromide.  Stop  development  before  the  shadows  (white  portions)  are  veiled  over  or  employ 
Cramer's  contrast  developer. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  about  Cyko  paper  that  in  this  connection  should  be  noted.  In  order 
to  get  any  amount  of  contrast  it  is  only  necessary  to  prolong  the  exposure  and  employ  a  diluted 
developer  well  restrained  with  bromide. 

The  paper  negative  of  necessity  is  a  slow  printer  and  is  not  rendered  any  the  less  so  by  the 
baryta  coating  which  characterizes  present-day  emulsionized  papers.  Were  it  possible  to  obtain 
the  paper  made  especially  for  the  government  in  the  map  duplicating  process,  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage.  The  results  would  be  as  sharp  and  grainless  as  where  glass  or  film  is  employed.  We 
can,  however,  help  matters  somewhat  by  making  the  paper  translucent,  in  so  far  as  that  is  possible 
under  conditions  stated.    Examples:  — 

Spread  a  sheet  of  white  blotting  paper  on  a  board  and  face  down  over  it  the  negative.  Over 
the  back  of  the  latter  sprinkle  fine  scrapings  of  paraffin  or  white  wax,  and  with  another  sheet  of 
paper  over  all  pass  a  hot  flat  iron  back  and  forth  until  the  wax  is  thoroughly  melted  and  absorbed. 
That  is  one  way,  but  a  better  plan  is  to  melt  the  wax  in  a  flat  dish  and  float  or  immerse  the  nega- 
tive on  or  in  it.  By  this  latter  plan  the  melted  (and  it  must  be  hot)  wax  is  made  to  penetrate 
the  paper  fabric  in  manner  much  more  certain  than  is  the  case  where  a  flat  iron  is  used. 

Another  plan  is  to  use  Canada  balsam  thinned  down  with  turpentine.  Another,  caster  oil 
and  turpentine.  None  of  them  are  new,  all  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  recommended,  and 
doubtless  all  are  good.  Some  day  I  propose  to  go  into  the  matter  thoroughly,  meanwhile  the  floating 
upon  melted  wax  will  answer  my  purpose  sufficiently  well. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  over-development  is  responsible,  in  great 'measure, 
for  slow  printing.  I  refer  here  to  the  average  negative  to  be  met  with  in  the  hands  of  amateurs. 
When  all  detail  is  out  and  the  deeper  shadows  begin  to  darken  over,  I  can  conceive  of  no  advantage 
in  longer  continuing  development.  Thousands  there  are  who  habitually  develop  beyond  require- 
ments, as  may  be  easily  discoverable  by  a  glance  at  their  pictures,  for  indications  of  over-develop- 
ment of  a  negative  **crop  out"  in  the  positive  print,  to  its  great  detriment  be  it  said. 

By  prolonged  or  over-development  we  but  add  to  density  in  general,  coax  out  never 
a  bit  more  detail  in  the  shadows,  pile  up  a  deposit  of  metallic  particles  where  least  needed,  thus 
slowing  printing  capacity  and  adding  not  one  iota  of  contrast,  should  such  happen  to  be  the  sought- 
for  quality,  and  many  times  it  is. 

In  the  enlarger  the  dense  negative  or  positive  prints  more  or  less  slowly,  depending  in  great 
measure  upon  whether  developed  with  a  reducer  of  the  benzine  group,  or  our  old  oxidizing  friend 

pyro. 

I  have  thus  touched  upon  the  question  of  development  of  the  original  negative,  because  the 
qualities  pertaining  thereto  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  question  of  exposure  for  the  posi- 
tive. And,  if  the  resultant  positive  have  transferred  to  it  all  the  undesirable  qualities  of  the  negative 
from  which  it  was  made,  there  are  still  further  accentuated  the  features  that  in  good  work  should 
have  avoidance. 
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REFLECTIONS  V.  R.  CUNNINGHAM.  CAMBERLEY 

HonorabU  Mention,  MotUhly  Competition 

RevertJDg  to  the  subject  of  the  positive,  we  may  use  a  lighted  candle  as  an  illuminant,  if  desired, 
when  making  the  exposure. 

At  a  distance  of  24  inches  we  may  try  exposures  as  follows:  — 

Seed  No.  36  plate,  one  and  one  half  seconds;  Seed  No.  33  plate,  three  seconds,  and  we  may 
test  the  light  with  Eastman  or  Defender  bromide  paper,  according  to  either,  eight  seconds. 

Comparative  speed  list  is  as  follows:  Stanley,  Cramer  Crown,  and  Seed  No.  37  plates  re- 
quire one  second,  Seed  No.  26  or  Cramer  Banner  will  require  one  and  a  half  seconds,  Cramer 
Anchor,  and  Seed  No.  33  three  seconds,  Cramer  Contrast  six  seconds,  Seed  Process  twelve  sec- 
onds, Eastman  and  Defender  bromide  papers  eight  seconds. 

With  this  knowledge  in  regard  to  relative  exposures  we  can  use  bromide  paper  in  the  enlarger 
to  test  the  illuminant,  and  regardless  of  speed  of  plate  employed  govern  ourselves  accordingly. 

When  I  first  had  intentions  to  attempt  the  making  of  enlarged  negatives,  notwithstanding 
I  had  on  hand  the  necessary  plates,  I  kept  putting  off  the  supposedly  evil  day  because  of  fancied 
difficulties.  Five  minutes'  experience  in  positive  making  was  sufficient  to  disabuse  my  mind  in 
that  regard,  and  I  now  consider  the  making  of  the  positive  no  more  difficult  than  where  Velox 
prints  are  involved. 
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The  illuminant  being  constant,  it  simply  devolves  upon  the  worker  to  alter  the  distance  to 
conform  with  the  opacity  of  the  negative.  Once  one  can  thus  inteUigently  size  up  negatives,  tlie 
process  is  shorn  of  difficulties. 

The  paper  negatives  should  be  fixed  for  fifteen  minutes  in  an  acid  hypo  bath  and  afterwards 
washed  for  an  hour.  When  washing  is  completed,  —  to  prevent  curling,  —  the  following  batb 
should  be  used:  — 

Water i6  ounces 

Glycerine 2  ounces 

Inmierse  negative  in  this  bath  and  at  the  expiration  of  say  ten  minutes  take  out,  drain,  and 
hang  up  to  dry. 

Once  drying  is  effected,  pinholes  and  other  defects  may  be  blocked  out  with  India  ink  or  opaque. 
Also  have  we  here  an  excellent  opportunity  to  modify  by  the  use  of  water  color,  ink,  crayon,  or 
lead  pencil,  either  on  the  back  of  the  negative  or  the  front,  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  both.  As 
modification  proceeds  an  occasional  proof  should  be  made  lest  results  be  crude.  High  lights  can 
also  be  reduced  or  altogether  eliminated  either  by  a  wad  of  absorbent  cotton  moistened  with  alcohol 
rubbed  over  the  spot,  using  a  piece  of  soft  wood  as  a  pointer,  or  by  a  touch  of  weak  Farmer  reducer, 
hypo  and  red  prussiate  in  solution.  A  deft  touch  is,  however,  required  to  handle  the  latter  suc- 
cessfully, hence  practice  would  better  be  on  a  waste  negative. 


PIFFLE 

THE  WALRUS 


AM  always  on  the  lookout,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  for  anything  strikingly  novel 
in  the  photographic  world,  and  have  noticed  one  or  two  things  lately  that  are  so  labeled. 
The  fact  that  they  are  about  as  old  as  toothache  or  the  hump  does  not  count. 

First  there  is  the  wonderful  news,  all  freshly  dished  up,  of  that  deadly  mummy- 
case  in  the  British  Museum.  I  have  already  written  twice  about  it,  and  any  one  who 
fancies  chancing  his  luck  by  examining  it  will  find  it  in  the  comer  reached  by  turning 
sharp  to  the  left  on  entering  the  last  of  the  Egyptian  rooms.  By  its  side  is  the  famous  photograph 
of  it.  You  will  remember  that  the  photographer,  or  his  aunt  or  his  cat,  or  somebody  or  something, 
died  afterwards.  This  shows  the  rash,  folly  of  photographing  anything.  No  one  can  dispute  the 
statement  that  large  numbers  of  people  who  have  taken  photographs  have  subsequently  expired. 
We  cannot  be  too  careful.  Any  one  who  exposes  a  plate  on  a  mummy-case  will  certainly  die  after  it. 
The  next  novelty  is  the  description  of  some  slides  of  mountain  scenery  which  were  made  from 
negatives  taken  at  night,  **the  light  utilized  being  that  of  lightning  flashes."  This  is  no  doubt  an 
excellent  light  to  utilize,  but,  unfortunately,  its  supply  is  somewhat  irregular  and  uncertain,  and 
although  the  results  may  be  striking,  the  operator  may  be  struck.  It  is  not  stated  how  many  flashes 
of  a  given  size  go  to  make  one  exposure;  but  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  the  man  who  made  all  his 
exposures  by  lightning  light  would  have  a  very  meager  stock  of  negatives,  and  would  very  likely  be 
a  cinder  before  he  had  accumulated  a  lecture  set.  The  gentleman  who  thus  understudied  the  defiant 
Ajax  stated  that  photographs  might  be  obtained  of  mountains  fifty  miles  away  **with  powerful 
lenses."  I  am  glad  to  hear  again  of  our  dear  old  friend  the  ** powerful"  lens.  Bless  his  sturdy  old 
heart!  Often  have  I  seen  him  filling  vast  space  in  a  pawnbroker's  window,  his  powerful  glasses 
covered  with  scratches  and  bubbles,  and  his  mighty  mounts  corroded  with  rust  and  green  with  the 
verdigris  of  ages.  He  is  really  worth  about  fourpence,  but  hardly  looks  it.  And  he  is  labeled, 
"This  powerful  lens,  only  £5."  He  might  not  be  able  to  tackle  mountains  at  fifty  miles,  but  he  is 
probably  good  up  to  forty-nine. 
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SENSATION  OF  THE  NIGHT  SUISAI  ITO.  PORTLAND 

Honerable  Mention,  Monthly  Competition 

Then  there  is  another  great  novelty  —  the  deptograph.  I  am  sure  no  one  will  recognize  it 
under  its  new  name,  although  most  readers,  probably  being  sufferers  at  times  from  kleptomania, 
will  have  some  inkling  of  its  purpose.  It  is,  in  short,  an  automatic,  and  all  but  human,  camera 
fixed  in  the  wall  for  the  purpose  of  taking  photographs  of  burglars.  When  the  burglar  enters  the 
room,  an  electric  wire  (what  marvelously  useful  things  these  electric  wires  are  I)  causes  the  camera 
to  focus  itself  on  the  marauder.  When  this  has  been  fully  accomplished,  and  the  burglar  has  stepped 
well  out  of  the  field  of  view,  another  electric  wire  fires  off  a  flashlight,  and  a  portrait  of  the  villain 
would  certainly  be  obtained  if  he  had  not  already  moved  away.  Next  day,  when  the  owner  of  this 
marvelous  apparatus  misses  his  safe,  and  jewelry,  and  the  electroplated  toasting  fork  and  German 
silver  cruet  stand,  he  develops  the  plate  and  places  the  portrait  of  the  burglar  which  he  has  not 
obtained  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  who  arrest  some  likely  fellow,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  little  judicious 
perjury  and  a  photograph  of  their  own,  cause  him  to  do  time.  The  idea  is  a  lovely  one  —  for  the 
silly  papers.  Even  if  the  idiotic  arrangement  happened  by  some  strange  chance  to  obtain  a  good 
photograph  of  W.  Sikes,  do  you  suppose  William  would  care?  Not  he.  When  he  had  bagged  the 
swag  he  called  for,  he  would  calmly  proceed  to  dig  that  camera  out  of  the  wall,  smash  the  plate, 
and  pawn  the  apparatus  for  ninepence.  It  takes  more  than  two  electric  wires  and  a  penn'orth  of 
magnesium  powder  to  disconcert  Bill  when  he  goes  a-burgling.    I  know  Bill. 

Although  these  matters  to  which  I  have  referred  are  being  served  up  in  certain  papers  as 
something  quite  fresh,  they  are  really  hoary  with  age.  But  I  recognize  that  there  may  be  novel 
points  about  the  camera  which  has  just  appeared  in  London  under  the  melodious  name  of  the 
"Cirkut."  When  I  say  that  this  word  is  intended  to  represent  the  English  word  circuit,  it  will 
be  pretty  obvious  from  what  great  country  the  camera  emanates.    There  is  only  one  country  in  the 
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world  where  people  could  call  circuit,  drkut  without  feeling  ill.  This  instrument  goes  one  better, 
or  worse,  than  the  camera  to  which  the  Westminster  Gazette  refers  as  a  "pianoram,"  which  has 
frequently  been  employed  for  taking  "pianoramic"  views.  The  "Cirkut"  makes  a  complete 
cirkut.  It  goes  right  bang  round  once,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  made  to  continue 
going  round,  taking  photos,  photos  all  the  way. 

Still  quoting  the  Westminster  Gazette y  I  may  say  that  a  gentleman  from  Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  **  at  large"  in  Europe  with  a  "  Cirkut,"  "stalking  the  elusive  landscape."  As  might  be  expected, 
the  landscape  was  in  every  case  entirely  unsuccessful  in  eluding  the  gentleman  with  the  **  Cirkut'* 
from  Boston.  A  landscape  has  no  earthly  chance  to  elude  a  "Cirkut."  Where  in  thunder  is  it 
to  go  to  dodge  a  camera  that  boxes  the  compass  in  one  wild  and  comprehensive  whirl  ?  I  do  not 
quite  like  that  expression  "at  large."  It  makes  one  wonder  to  what  building  in  Boston  they  would 
take  the  "Cirkut"  man  if  they  caught  him.  But  even  if  he  should  be  caught  he  will  have  the  con- 
solation of  knowing  that  his  success  while  at  large  was  quite  phenomenal,  for  the  W,  G,  states  that 
he  has  photographed  "what  was  invisible  to  the  back  of  the  head."  Everything  is  invisible  to  the 
back  of  the  head.    Ergo,  he  has  photographed  everything. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  these  photographs  taken  with  revolving  cameras  and  then  presented 
as  a  flat  continuous  strip  look  unnatural.  They  do.  But  only  for  the  present.  Before  long  they 
will  be  the  only  photographs  that  look  at  all  natural.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  human  race,  in 
view  of  the  introduction  of  motor  traffic,  will  develop  wide-angle  eyes,  which  not  only  embrace  a 
considerable  view,  but  can  be  moved  in  divergent  directions.  It  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
see  both  up  and  down  the  street  at  the  same  time.  It  may  even  be  necessary  to  hasten  evolution  by 
artificial  means.  The  optic  nerve  with  the  eye  still  at  the  end  may  be  trained  gradually,  like  a 
creeper,  up  to  the  top  of  the  head,  and  there  encouraged  to  revolve  steadily.  Then  a  "Cirkut" 
will  be  the  only  possible  camera.   Thank  goodness  I  shall  be  by  then  a  mere  epitaph. — Photography. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPOSURES 

NE  of  the  reasons  why  photography  as  a  pastime  has  persisted  and  grown  so  popular 
is  because  none  of  its  votaries  ever  reach  that  stage  of  perfection  where  they  have 
nothing  more  to  learn.  Not  only  are  new  appliances  and  papers  constantly  made 
available,  but  the  practical  operation  and  manipulations  in  the  processes  also  arc 
full  of  surprises  and  require  the  constant  exercise  of  judgment.  Nowhere  is  judgment 
so  necessary,  however,  as  in  the  proper  exposure  of  the  negative.  A  properly  exposed 
plate  or  tilm  with  ordinary  skill  will  insure  a  good  negative,  but  the  writer's  experience  has  been 
that  under-  or  over-exposure  will  result  in  an  unsatisfactory  picture  notwithstanding  the  corrective 
methods  usually  employed.  An  appreciation  of  the  need  for  some  mechanical  indicator  to  take 
the  place  of  judgment  has  resulted  in  a  number  of  "exposure  meters"  being  devised,  provided 
with  scales  in  which  one  first  guesses  at  the  light  intensity  and  then  tries  to  find  it  on  the  so-called 
** meter";  but,  since  the  judgment  is  called  upon  in  any  case,  why  should  it  not  be  called  upon 
directly  by  the  assistance  of  some  logical  and  definite  method  of  reasoning.  That  is  to  say,  instead 
of  asking  oneself  directly  what  stop  or  speed  of  shutter  to  use,  to  ask  how  much  light  there  is  in 
terms  of  a  scale  uf)on  which  several  points  are  pretty  accurately  fixed  in  the  mind,  and  then  by  a 
simple  mathematical  operation  determine  the  stop  and  time.  Proceeding  along  these  lines  the 
writer  has  devised  a  scheme  and  used  it  successfully,  which  will  be  briefly  described.  It  was  used 
in  connection  with  a  folding  pocket  kodak  using  films  and  only  snap-shot  exposiures,  but  would  be 
adapted  to  all  snap-shot  work  where  the  photographer  wisely  stuck  to  one  kind  of  plate  or  fihns. 
The  obtaining  of  uniform  results  from  a  process  involving  so  many  variable  factors  as  are  involved 
in  photography  requires  that  the  number  of  variables  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  A  plate,  fihn, 
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developer,  or  other  solution,  lens,  shutter,  paper,  etc.,  which  has  proven  itself  satisfactory  should 
be  used  always,  as  the  operator  soon  learns  to  obtain  good  results  with  certainty.  The  light  avail- 
able he  has  no  control  over,  however,  except  as  far  as  his  lens,  diaphragm,  and  shutter  permit 
him  to  admit  more  or  less  of  it. 

Starting  out  with  the  sufficientiy  acciu'ate  assiunption  that  the  effect  upon  the  film  is  directiy 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  light  striking  it,  and  acknowledging  that  there  is  but  one  correct 
quantity  of  light  for  each  film,  we  at  once  arrive  at  the  simple  formula  for  each  quantity  of  light 
coming  from  the  subject:  —  size  of  stop  x  time  of  exposure  =  constant  degree  of  exposure. 
Shutters  are  generally  numbered  with  U.  S.  stop  niunbers  and  the  denominators  of  fractions  of 
seconds;  calling  these  s  and  /  respectively,  for  convenience,  the  above  formula  becomes:  — 

st  =  constant. 
The  illumination  of  the  subject  is,  however,  also  variable.  Suppose,  for  example,  in  a  given  locality, 
that  it  varies  along  a  scale  up  to  one  thousand,  and  that  we  call  any  number  on  this  scale  a;  it  is  very 
evident  that  some  value  for  a  will  be  the  number  on  the  scale  adopted  which  corresponds  to  correct 
exposure  for  any  given  degree  of  light  from  the  subject,  and  that  when  it  once  is  decided  upon, 
it  becomes  a  constant  which  can  be  substituted  in  the  formula,  giving  us  for  working  purposes:  — 

st  =  a 
This  formula  eliminates  one  constant  from  oiu*  consideration.  After  some  practice  we  determine 
a  quite  easily  by  judgment  alone;  then  we  settle  upon  stop  or  time,  never  both.  If  the  subject  is 
moving  rapidly,  the  time  must  be  rapid,  say  i-ioo  or  1-150  of  a  second;  if  much  detail  is  wanted  a 
No.  16  or  smaller  stop  must  be  used;  again,  if  there  is  littie  light  or  very  much  light,  there  is  little 
choice.  When  the  camera  is  held  in  the  hand,  it  is  not  wise  to  use  a  speed  of  less  than  1-20  second. 
The  quality  of  lens  will  determine  how  small  a  stop  can  be  used,  and  the  quantity  of  contrast  and 
detail  will  also  limit  the  choice  of  stop  niunber  so  that  there  is  generally  some  good  reason  for 
selecting  certain  stops  or  speeds.  Again,  the  maximum  value  of  a  will  vary  with  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  film,  but  must  always  be  a  matter  of  judgment  in  the  natiure  of  things.  The  advantage  of 
the  scale  of  light  values  lies  in  the  definiteness  given  by  numerical  valuation.  Instead  of  pretty 
bright  we  might  say  a  =  700;  or  for  quite  dull,  a  =  300. 

For  example,  suppose  we  wish  to  photograph  a  beach  scene  with  bathers;  we  would  select 
a  small  stop  which  would  require  the  longest  time  that  correct  exposiu'e  would  permit,  say  1-25 
second;  suppose  the  light  from  the  beach  was  worth  900;  then  5  x  25  =  900  or  5  =  36,  and  we 
would  probably  choose  a  No.  32  stop.  The  calculation  is  simple  and  is  performed  in  a  moment. 
Suppose  we  desired  to  photograph  a  crowded  street  in  midwinter  where  the  light  from  the  subject 
would  be  worth  but  150  and  the  moving  objects  would  not  permit  a  less  speed  than  1-25  second; 
then  s  X  25  =  150  or  a  No.  6  stop  would  be  required;  if  the  lens  did  not  have  a  stop  that  small, 
the  view  could  not  be  taken  without  under-exposiure,  or,  the  large  stop  may  not  give  sufl&cient  detail. 
In  the  writer's  experience  this  method  has  given  much  satisfaction  and  solved  the  problem 
of  stops  and  speeds  as  well  as  materially  assisting  in  estimating  the  quantity  of  light.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that  the  data  available  relating  to  acciu'ate  tests  upon  the  relation  of  stops  and 
speed  to  correct  exposure  are  not  sufficient  to  make  up  a  scale  of  exposiu'es  for  various  subjects. 
However,  every  case  is  a  problem  in  itself  and  it  is  not  probable  that  a  method  will  soon  be  devised 
by  which  the  light  received  from  a  given  subject  will  be  acciu-ately  determined  mechanically.  The 
hour,  month,  cloud  accumulation,  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  etc.,  may  be  of  interest,  but  we 
must  always  remember  that  the  subject  includes  one  object  of  interest  and  that  exposiure  and  devel- 
opment must  be  made  with  that  alone  in  consideration,  which  makes  it  very  evident  that  the  judg- 
ment must  be  relied  upon  in  exposing  correctiy  for  it.  Each  operator  must  make  a  scale  for  himself 
to  correspond  with  his  subjects,  apparatus,  negatives,  and  locality,  and  this  can  be  easily  done  by 
noting  whether  the  values  were  high  or  low  when  developing,  and  being  governed  accordingly. 
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COttortal  Comnunt 

AN  APOLOGY 

I£  find  it  necessary  to  apologize  to  many  of  our  subscribers  for  the  delay  in  entering 
their  subscriptions.  Although  our  October  and  November  editions  were  both  mate- 
rially increased,  we  failed  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  number  of  Eubscriptionf 
that  flooded  us  during  the  former  month.  The  October  edition  was  exhausted  three 
days  after  publication,  and  several  hundred  subscribers  who  desired  to  begin  with 
^  this  issue  were  obliged  to  wait  until  November.  The  same  thing  happened  in  the 
case  of  the  November  issue.  An  increase  of  five  hundred  copies  was  made,  but  shortly  after  pub- 
lication this  number  also  went  out  of  print,  and  many  new  subscribers  are  being  furnished  with 
the  December  issue  for  their  first  number,  instead  of  November.  We  have  taken  measures,  we 
hope,  to  make  our  December  edition  large  enough  so  that  all  subscriptions  entered  before  the 
January  issue  is  out  can  be  begun  with  December. 

THE  END  OF  THE  YEAR 
With  this  number  closes  another  volume  of  American  Photography,  and  one  which  records 
the  greatest  progress  yet  experienced  in  the  history  of  the  magazine.  We  have  added  more  sub- 
scribers to  our  list  than  ever  before  in  a  single  year,  and  we  are  pleased  to  find  that  these  new  sub- 
scribers are  most  enthusiastic  additions  to  our  list.  We  are  glad  to  feel  that  during  the  past  year 
the  magazine  has  been  increasingly  helpful  to  our  readers.  Hundreds  of  our  subscribers  have, 
unsolicited,  sent  us  letters  of  most  enthusiastic  testimony  to  the  aid  and  assistance  received  from 
the  magazine.  Our  departments  seem  to  be  helpful,  and  meet  the  wishes  of  our  readers,  as  far  as 
they  are  expressed.  This  is,  however,  not  done  as  much  as  we  could  wish.  You  have  no  idea  how 
much  it  helps  the  editor  if  you  will  write  him  and  tell  him  what  you  would  like  to  have  printed. 
The  nature  of  the  articles  which  will  help  you  most  can  be  best  stated  by  you,  and  we  invite  every 
reader  to  write  us  a  letter  telling  what  departments  he  likes  best,  with  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  magazine,  and  especially  what  subjects  he  would  like  to  see  treated  in  articles  nest 
year.    Please  take  this  admonition  as  meaning  you,  and  sit  down  now  and  write  the  letter. 

OUR  MONTHLY  COMPETITION 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  last  month's  competition  was 
A.  D.  Brittingham. 

This  month  we  have  reproduced  seven  pictures  from  the  competition,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  three  of  these  are  by  Japanese,  all  of  them  displaying  ease  in  composition,  and  skill  in  execution. 
Prizes  and  honorable  mentions  are  awarded  as  follows:  First  prize,  "The  Truant,"  by  C.  Bum- 
ham;  Second  prize,  "Making  the  Water  Hot,"  by  Hitoshi  Yahagi;  Third  prize,  "The  Happy 
Home,"  by  Kiyo  Ogura.  Honorable  mention,  "Trying  Her  Skill,"  by  Anna  Beckstrom; 
"Fungus,"  by  Beatrice  B,  Bell;  "The  Farmer's  Boy,"  by  Mrs.  Brooking;  "TranquUlity,"  by 
Otis  L.  Clodfeller;  "Over  the  River,"  by  E.  B.  Collins;  "Reflections,"  by  V.  R.  Cunningham; 
"The  Last  Stock,"  by  Francis  Edgerton ;  "Sensation  of  the  Night,"  by  Suisailto;"  Clearing  Off," 
by  S.  B.  Phillips;  "First  Pair  of  Brownies,"  by  Arthur  A.  Reed;  "October  Mists,"  by  Roy  J, 
Savifyer;  "Hazy  Morning  among  the  Hills,"  by  Dr.  F.  F.  Somberger;  "No  Name,"  by  H.  E. 
Stout;  "Butterfly,"  by  H.  Y.  Summons;  "Fast  Falls  the  Eventide,"  by  James  Thomson;  "The 
River  Road,"  by  L.  M.  Vance;  "Edge  of  the  Marsh,"  by  Harry  D.  Williar. 

INDEX 
A  title-page  and  Index  to  volume  IV  of  the  American  Photography  are  on  the  press  and 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  reader  who  will  send  us  a  request  to  that  effect. 
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Now  that  the  Salon  has  dosed  we  are  able  to  look 
back  upon  it  with  the  most  pleasurable  feelings. 
With  just  one  or  t?ro  exceptioiis  it  has  been  received 
with  a  chorus  of  approbation  bath  from  the  press  and 
the  public.  And,  what  is  more,  from  the  photographic 
public  as  well.  No  one  can  deny  that  it  was  a  very 
high-class  eihibilion,  while  others  assert  that  it  was 
the  best  ve  have  ever  had  in  London.  Perhaps  the 
pleasantest  event  in  connection  with  it  was  the  Smok- 
ing Concert  held  only  the  other  day,  at  which,  as  at 
the  old  Salon  Smoker,  all  the  best  men  in  photography 
were  gathered  together:  everybody  who  was  anybody 
was  there,  and  a  very  good  time  was  spent.  The 
entertaining  talent  was  of  the  best,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  time  for  conversation  and  for  the  greeting 
of  old  friends.  It  can  only  be  hoped  that  a  convenient 
gallery,  an  enthuMaslic  body  of  members,  and  a  fine 
ccdiection  of  work,  will  all  combine  neit  year,  as  this, 
to  give  us  as  good,  and  if  possible  a  better  exhibition. 
At  any  rate  we  shall  have  more  American  work,  as 
the  collection  intended  for  our  selecting  committee 
cannot  go  wrong  a  second  time. 

We  have  just  listened  lo  the  preddent  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  in  his  annual  address  to  the 
Society.  As  my  readers  are  aware,  the  president  this 
year  is  Lord  Redesdale,  who  departed  somewhat  from 
usual  custom  in  the  choice  of  his  subject.  Probably 
few  photographers  care  much,  apart  from  getting  a 
texture  which  shall  suit  their  subjects,  where  the  paper 
comes  from  upon  which  their  emulsion  is  spread; 
but  Lord  Redesdale  made  paper  very  interesting  as 
his  subject  for  the  presidential  address.  We  were 
informed  that  to  China  we  owe  paper  as  we  owe  a 
great  many  other  things:  Samarkand  was  the  first 
great  paper  center  receiving  supplies  from  China,  and 
Bagdad  also  was  well  to  the  fore.  It  appears  that 
two  eminent  men  of  science,  the  one  a  distinguished 
Arabic  scholar  and  the  other  a  microscopic  authority, 
both  studied  the  question  of  the  origin  of  paper,  and 
came  to  identical  conclusions  from  such  widely  different 
starting-points.  Rags  were  not  used  by  the  Chinese 
for  making  paper,  and  they  used  little,  if  any,  size. 

The  new  Camera  Club  held  its  first  lecture  evening 
a  few  days  ago,  and  a  very  pleasant  function  it  was. 
As  a  stimulus  to  debate,  we  had  about  one  hundred 


autocbrome  slides  lent  by  the  Vienna  Camera  Club. 
I  suppose  it  is  true  lo  say  that  it  is  the  best  collection 
of  such  slides  that  has  been  exhibited  in  England,  but 
we  have  seen  finer  individual  work,  such  as  some  of 
those  in  the  1908  Salon  and  some  by  J.  C.  Warburg, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  progresMve  and  distinguished 
of  our  English  color  workers.  In  a  sense  it  is  distinctly 
disappointing  to  see  a  collection  of  autochrome  slides 
on  the  screen.  There  seems  a  lack  of  composition, 
of  a  knowledge  of  color  harmonies,  and  it  seems  as 
if  one  were  back  before  the  days  of  the  individual 
control  of  the  pictorial  worker.  The  autochrome  worker 
can  give  so  little  personal  control,  except  in  figure  and 
still-life  subjects,  that  we  seem  back  in  the  first  years 
of  monochrome  photography.  Several  individual 
slides  were  of  high  quality  and  great  interest.  It  was 
a  happy  augury  for  the  future  usefulness  of  the  Club 
that  painters  as  well  as  photographers  contributed  thrir 
quota  to  the  discussion.  As  the  members  of  the  Club 
shake  down  together  we  get  more  and  more  of  the 
old  spirit  of  comraderie  that  used  to  obtain  in  Cbariog 
Cross  Road  in  old  days,  and  it  is  more  evident  than 
ever  that  the  Camera  Club  is  going  to  be  a  great  center 
of  work,  interest,  and  goodfellowsbip  for  the  photo- 
graphic world.  Members  are  joining  not  only  from 
London  and  the  suburbs,  but  also  from  the  colonies 
and  abroad,  including  some  Americans. 

Talking  of  Americans,  I  see  that  A.  L.  Cobum  is 
giving  us  two  new  books  over  here;  he  sent  me  the 
prospectus  of  one  on  "New  York"  and  also  of  a  vol- 
ume on  "Mark  Twain,"  illustrated  by  his  photogra- 
vures. He  does  the  printing  from  start  to  finish  him- 
self, putting  his  personal  care  and  artistic  skill  into 
the  matter,  and  the  result  of  such  kind  of  work  is  never 

We  had  an  excellent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Night 
Photographers  this  month  in  the  fine  old  room  in 
which  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  son  of  James  I, 
all  untimely  died  in  early  youth,  when  Mr.  R. 
Wild  of  Tunbridge  Wells  showed  examples  of  very 
rapid  work  in  the  sbreets  of  London.  Most  of  his 
results  are  taken  in  less  than  a  minute,  and  a  great 
many  in  a  fraction  of  time  —  say,  ten  or  fifteen  seconds. 
He  uses  a  iB  Datlmeyer  portrait  lens,  which,  as  my 
readers    are    aware,   works   at   f.    3,  and   very    fast 


orthochromatic  pUtes,  and  he  does  not  scruple  to  use  his 
dereloper  warm,  if  not  hot,  and  considerably  diluted. 
If  the  plate  will  stand  it,  he  has  allowed  the  developer 
to  be  as  high  as  eighty  degrees.  In  this  way  figures 
are  secured  and  something  of  the  life  of  the  crowded 
street  retained.  Night  pictures  that  show  empty  streets 
alwajrs    seem    unsatisfactory,   but    by    this    method 


of  working  cabs  and  people  can  be  freely  secured. 
As  facilities  increase,  we  shall  expect  to  go  a  great 
deal  farther  than  this,  and  the  poor  pedestrian  will*  be 
safe  from  the  ubiquitous  camera  man  neither  day  nor 
night.  Up  till  now  he  has  had  a  dose  time  at  night 
Our  presidential  and  royal  guests  are  going  to  have 
a  still  worse  time  than  before. 


Toronto  Camfra  Ch3.  —  The  annual  meeting  of 
the  club  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  November  7. 
From  the  twenty-second  annual  statement,  dated 
October  ig,  submitted  by  Alfred  Robinson,  the  re- 
tiring president,  and  the  treasurer's  statement  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Ncilsen,  the  business  of  the  club  for  the 
past  club  year  has  been  unusually  satisfactory  and 
reflects  most  favorably  upon  the  abilities  of  the  com- 
mittee in  knowing  how  to  do  things  right.  In  the 
statement  the  president  remarks  "that  the  club  is 
6nancialiy  stronger  than  ever  before,  yet  there  has 
been  added  to  the  equipment  a  new  projection  lan- 
tern, a  large  print  trimmer,  and  several  other  useful 
accessories. 

"By  judicious  management  the  club  has  a  credit 
balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  $448.66,  or  an  in- 
crease of  $99.40  over  the  balance  of  the  previous  year, 
and  an  increase  of  assets  from  $1054.62  to  $1160.26 
with  no  liabilities." 

Within  the  past  3rcar  the  membership  has  increased 
in  a  most  favorable  way,  totaling  now  to  two  hundred 
and  two,  which  is  the  largest  since  the  club  began. 
He  considers  for  the  annual  fee  of  $5  the  members 
are  receiving  many  privileges.  He  urges  the  need  of 
constantly  recruiting  new  members  to  maintain  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  membership.  During  the 
)rear  the  annual  salon  in  the  club  rooms  and  the  club's 
loan  exhibit  to  the  late  Industrial  Kxhibition  in  Toronto 
were  most  successful,  the  work  presented  being  most 
favorably  commented  upon  by  competent  and  critical 
judges.  In  closing  he  wished  that  the  club  might 
continue  to  prosper  and  that  in  the  future  its  members 
may  find  a  lasting  pleasure  and  enjoyment  in  the 
pursuit  of  photography. 
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A  resolution  was  carried  adding  an  entrance  fee 
of  $5  to  the  annual  fee  of  $5  for  ordinary  members, 
when  new  members  are  admitted. 

The  treasurer's  report  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1910,  showed  that  surting  the  year  with  a  balance 
of  $349.a6  there  had  been  received  for  dues,  $909; 
locker  rentals,  $93;  interest,  $1904;  rental  of  hall, 
$to;  goods  sold,  $34.23.  Grant  from  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  Association,  $100.  From  mem- 
bers for  framing  prints,  $4.36.  Refund  from  American 
Lantern  Slide  Interchange,  $5.15.  Making  the  total 
receipts,  $1163.78.  The  expenses  were  $1064.38,  and 
included  such  items  as  $48.71  for  Interchange  fee, 
express,  and  duty;  rent,  $450;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
$75;  light,  $79.96;  exhibitions  and  salon,  $196.36; 
studio,  workroom,  and  lecture  room,  $53.93;  printing. 
$34.75;  postage,  $30.05;  telephone,  $50.  Leaving  a 
balance  on  hand  of  $448.66.  The  furniture  is  valued 
at  $711.60,  which,  with  the  cash  balance,  makes  the 
club  carry  a  surplus  of  $1160.36.  The  reports  were 
audited  by  A.  G.  Fraser  and  E.  J.  Bowers, 

The  club  is  to  be  congratulated  in  having  iu  aflairs 

so  ably  managed  by  efficient  and  interested  ofl&cen. 

#     #     # 

The  AMERirA.v  Lantkr-v  Sude  Lvterchakce. — 
The  attention  of  clubs  and  photographic  societies 
who  are  not  mrml^rs  or  of  new  organizations  desirous 
of  participating  is  called  to  the  fact  that  information 
will  be  sent  to  them  on  application  about  the  way  thty 
may  become  members  and  share  the  advantage  d 
using  for  exhibition  purposes  about  ten  or  twelve 
selected  sets  of  slides  in  a  year.  The  annual  circuit 
begins  January,  1911.  The  sets  d  slides  circulated 
from  Maine  to  California  and  in  Canada,  iKould  be 
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sent  to  New  York  before  January  4,  191 1.     Address 
F.C.  Beach,  Gen'l.  Manager,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 

«    «    « 

The  Camera  Club  Print  Interchange,  1910-1911. 
—  Upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Skolfield,  the 
Buffalo  Camera  Club  has  been  elected  to  the  position 
of  Directors  of  the  Interchange  for  the  coming  year. 

The  club  thus  honored  wishes  to  extend  its  thanks 
to  the  other  clubs  of  the  organization  for  this  distinc- 
tion, and  will  do  its  utmost  to  prove  itself  worthy  of 
the  trust  imposed,  relying  on  the  good  will  and  coop- 
eration of  the  others  in  our  endeavor  to  make,  this 
year,  one  more  stride  in  the  advancement  of  the  work 
to  which  the  Interchange  stands  committed. 

To  this  end  it  has  been  suggested  that  we  adopt  a 
method  of  judging  the  prints  at  some  central  point  by 
a  jury  composed  of  one  representative  from  each  club, 
which  body,  together  with  the  Print  Director  and  two 
other  members  of  the  club  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Interchange  for  the  year,  shall  meet  at 
such  time  as  may  be  previously  arranged  for  and  pass 
on  the  prints  submitted. 

In  case  any  club  cannot  send  a  representative,  it 
will  have  the  right  to  appoint  a  proxy  to  look  after  its 
interests,  who  shall  be  an  authorized  representative  of 
one  of  the  other  clubs.  This  person  to  have  votes  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  jury  equal  to  the  number  of 
clubs  he  represents. 

If  the  clubs  of  the  Interchange  should  fail  to  send 
representatives  to  act  on  the  jury,  or  proper  proxies, 
the  Print  Director  reserves  the  right  to  select  a  com- 
petent jury,  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  persons, 
to  judge  the  prints:  — 

Prints  to  be  judged  on  points  as  follows:  — 

For  pictorial  excellence 60 

For  technical  excellence 30 

For  mounting 10 

Total 100 

A  club  may  submit  any  number  of  prints,  not  to 
exceed  thirty-five  (35),  not  more  than  twenty-five  (25) 
of  which  will  be  finally  accepted  by  the  jury. 

All  prints  to  be  mounted.  None  to  be  framed. 
Moimts  must  not  exceed  15  x  19  inches.  This  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  on  account  of  convenience  in  shipping. 

All  exhibits  to  be  sent  express  prepaid. 

Clubs  having  but  few  prints  accepted  will  have  their 
exhibits  combined  with  one  or  more  others. 

All  prints  must  reach  the  Director  of  the  Interchange 
not  later  than  November  15,  1910. 

The  jury  will  be  called  to  meet  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
on  Saturday,  November  19,  or  thereabouts,  and  the 
date  of  first  shipment  will  be  by  November  30  follow- 
ing, at  which  time  the  director  will  start  the  wheel 
moving  by  forwarding  to  each  club  one  set  of  exhibits, 
the  same  to  be  forwarded  by  the  club  first  receiving 
it,  on  the  second  date  to  be  given  on  the  list,  to  the  club 


next  following  in  the  order  named.    The  club  last  on 
the  list  to  send  to  the  first  one. 

This  list,  giving  the  names  of  all  clubs  exhibiting 
and  the  date  of  shipment  for  each  month,  will  be  sent 
out  as  soon  as  the  itinerary  can  be  arranged. 

Each  club  is  requested  to  forward  promptly  to  the 
address  given  below  the  name  and  address  of  its  presi- 
dent, or  such  other  member  who  has  charge  of  the 
prii^  from  the  Interchange. 

Criticism  forms  will  be  sent  out  with  each  set  of 
prints,  the  same  to  be  filled  out  by  the  club  receiving 
them,  and  sent  direct  to  the  club  owning  the  exhibit. 

We  would  impress  on  all  those  in  charge  of  the  hand- 
ling of  the  exhibits  the  importance  of  keeping  things 
moving  on  schedule  time,  thereby  making  the  success- 
ful operation  of  this  chain  of  exhibits  an  easier  and  a 
pleasanter  task  to  all  concerned. 

The  sum  of  $2,  which  is  the  regular  annual  dues  of 
each  club,  and  which  will  be  used  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  printed  matter,  postage,  etc.,  should  be  for- 
warded at  once  to  the  director  as  per  address  below. 

The  object  of  submitting  the  prints  to  a  jury  is  to 
secure  a  higher  standard  of  exhibits,  there  having  been 
some  complaint  in  the  past  that  the  work  shown  was 
very  uneven,  and  that  the  poor  prints  seriously  injured 
the  value  of  the  exhibits. 

The  aim  of  the  Interchange  is  to  improve  the  work 
of  its  members,  and  to  do  so  it  is  necessary  that  the 
best  possible  work  of  each  and  every  club  be  shown. 

In  this  way  the  exhibits  will  be  better  in  ever)'  re- 
spect and  the  general  standard  improved. 

The  jury  will  send  out  with  each  set  its  own  mark- 
ings of  the  accepted  prints,  and  will  send  to  each  club 
the  markings  of  its  own  prints  (if  any)  that  were  not 
accepted. 

We  will  have  one  or  two  new  clubs  in  the  circuit  this 
year,  the  names  of  which  will  be  announced  later. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  any  advice  or  sugges- 
tions from  any  of  the  clubs,  and  hope  all  will  put  their 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  make  this  year's  advance  a 
record  breaker. 

Charles  R.  Phipps,  PrirU  Director, 

142  Dorchester  Read, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
«    «    « 

We  take  pleastire  in  publishing  the  accompanying 
letter  from  the  well-known  Milwaukee  photographer, 
Mr.  S.  L.  Stein.  We  believe  fully  in  the  sentiments 
therein  expressed,  and  feel  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  many  of  our  readers  to  join  the  Photographers' 
Copyright  League  of  America,  which  is  established  to 
secure  and  protect  photographic  copyrights,  to  suppress 
piracies,  and  generally  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
profession.  Only  by  cooperation  can  these  desirable 
ends  be  attained,  and  the  league  needs  the  support  of 
every  photographer  who  makes  pictures  which  he 
desires  to  have  protected.     Full  information  of  the 
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league's  affairs  can  be  had  from  the  treasurer,  Joseph 
Byron,  Marbridge  Buflding,  New  York,  N.  Y,  Mr. 
Stein's  letter  follows:  — 

Milwaukee,  September  9,  1910. 

Mr.  Joseph  Byson,  Marbridge  Building,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Byron,  —  Inclose  you  N.  Y.  drafts  of 
$8.90;  $3.90  of  which  is  for  bill  for  copyright  form 
books,  which  please  receipt  and  return  to  me.  The 
$5.00  is  for  a  year's  dues  in  the  league.  f 

Beyond  all  question,  from  my  point  of  view,  the 
league  can  only  attain  its  fullest  value  on  the  basis 
of  a  large  and  representative  national  membership. 
Many  members  mean  weight  and  influence;  moreover, 
a  big  member  roll  means  a  solid  financial  backing. 
We  need  both.  With  them  the  league  may  be  a  power; 
without  them  it  is  a  little  more  than  a  nullity.  Now 
comes  the  question  —  how  are  we  to  attain  that  desir- 
able result? 

The  league  should  have  an  assured  income  cl  at 
least  $5000  a  year;  two  of  the  important  measures  it 
would  make  possible,  being  (a)  the  employment  oi  a 
secretary,  who  should  devote  his  entire  time  and  energy 
to  the  voluminous  league  correspondence  and  the  cog- 
nate duties  that  would  inevitably  accrue.  (&)  Retaining 
the  service  of  a  competent  copyright  counsel  to  whom 
all  legal  questions  could  be  referred  without  charge  to 
individual  members.  Now,  if  the  minimum  annual 
dues  are  fixed  at  a  dollar  a  member,  a  roll  of  twenty- 
five  himdred  gives  us  a  fair  start  toward  the  end  we 
are  aiming  at.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  any 
increased  amount  of  dues  is  purely  optional  with  any 
member.  But,  on  a  one  dollar  basis,  the  revenue  of 
such  a  member  roll  falls  far  short  of  what  is  needed 
and  makes  it  necessary  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by 
a  call  for  extra  contributions  from  those  who  most 
earnestly  appreciate  the  task  by  which  the  league  is 
confronted. 

This  plan,  being  dependent  upon  certain  conditions, 
is  not  a  satisfactory  one,  and  it  puts  the  league  in  the 
position  of  "passing  the  hat  round"  in  a  fashion  that 
might  not  be  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  a  professional 
beggar,  but  is  certainly  not  befitting  the  dignity  of  an 
important  and  self-respecting  organization. 

What  is  wanted  —  and  needed  —  is  a  stable  and 
assured  revenue.  Might  it  not  be  practicable  to  ensure 
it  by  a  plan  of  graduated  dues?  It  is  only  fair,  any- 
way, that  they  who  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
work  of  the  league  should  be  the  most  liberal  contribu- 
tors to  its  support. 

Most  of  them  are  already,  and  I  feel  little  doubt  that 
many  of  them  would  engage  to  contribute  dues  ranging 
from  $5  to  $10  a  year  until  such  time  as  the  increased 
member  roll  of  the  league  would  bring  in  sufficient 
single  annual  dollars  to  ensure  a  good  working  capital. 

As  a  means  of  obtaining  the  desired  wider  interest 
and  support,  I  would  suggest  that  each  State  organiza- 
tion take  up  the  matter  and  join  the  league  in  a  body. 
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The  trade  magazines,  also,  should  be  intercslcx:  .i: 
urged  lo  boost  the  league  and  keep  its  work  and  a.r 
in  prominent  evidence.    They  should  be  "fed"  w.ir 
frequent  items  and  artides  on  league  matters;   list  .: 
members;  cop3rright  legislation,  etc 

My  letter  has  spun  out  longer  than  I  thou^t  fcr 
but  as  it  deariy  outlines  my  views,  I  guess  ek>  barm  a 
done. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  league's  successful  future 
believe  me. 

Cordially  yotirs, 

(Signed)  S.  L.  Stets. 

«    #    # 

The  Postal  Photographic  Club,  Moxthi\ 
BtJLLETiN. — Washington,  D.  C,  October  i,  ig;: 
The  Album  for  October,  1910,  was  issued  October  i 
19 10.  It  contains  twenty-seven  prints.  The  Albuiri 
for  June  and  July,  1910,  are  still  en  rouU,  It  w^ 
hoped  and  expected  that  these  Albums  would  haT« 
reached  home  before  the  end  of  September,  but  deia}s 
occiured  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  that  pur- 
pose. Considerably  more  than  one  third  of  our  mac* 
bers  failed  to  contribute  prints  for  the  October,  191c 
Album.  This  lapse  upon  the  peut  of  so  manj  members 
is  to  be  greatly  deplored.  Surely  there  has  been  ampk 
time  afforded  every  member  to  provide  an  ample  suppir 
of  prints.  It  is  hoped  for  the  well-being  of  the  dub 
that  the  Album  for  November  and  the  Albums  for 
the  succeeding  months  will  show  a  marked  increase 
in  quantity  of  material. 

G.  A.  Brandt,  Secretary. 

♦     #41 

The  Postal  Photographic  Club  Monteii.y  Btx- 
LETIN.  —  The  Album  for  November,  1910,  was  issuer: 
November  i,  1910,  It  contains  thirty  prints.  The 
Album  for  October,  1910,  is  now  at  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  Accompan3ring  that  Album  is  a  narrative  prr- 
pared  by  our  fellow-member,  Bro.  Harry  D.  Williar. 
This  narrative  is  very  handsomely  gotten  up  in  albuin 
form  and  contains  a  very  interesting  account  with 
copious  illustrations  of  the  doings  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club  during  the  very  enjoyable  week  spent 
by  them  in  July  last  at  Athens,  Pa.,  and  vicinity. 
The  local  members.  Brothers  Park,  Newman,  Fitler, 
and  Stagg,  deserve  great  praise  for  the  hospitable 
manner  in  which  they  entertained  their  visiting  brethren 
on  that  memorable  occasion.  It  was  an  event  to  fiO 
all  who  participated  with  most  pleasurable  recollec- 
tions. The  only  thing  to  be  regretted  was  that  there 
was  not  a  larger  attendance. 

The  pleasurable  announcement  is  made  that  the 
"Experience  Note  Book"  is  again  in  motion.  This 
book  was  started  on  its  travels  early  in  April,  1909, 
since  which  time  it  has  passed  through  the  hands  of 
very  few  members.  Now  that  it  has  got  well  started 
again  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  make  rapid  progress  and 
not  encounter  any  more  long  delajrs. 


A"«.  - 


n  .- 


Announcement  is  also  made  of  the  election  to  mem- 
bership of  Rev.  H,  H.  Williams,  of  University,  Va, 

Under  Article  V  of  the  Club  Constitution  the  annual 

lection  of  officers  of  the  club  for  the  calendar  year 

X911  will  be  held  during  the  month  of  November,  1910. 

Members  will  please  make  their  nominations  on  the 

postal  cards  provided  for  that  purpose. 

G.  A,  BRANDT,  Secretary. 

«    «    « 

The  Women's  Federation  of  the  P.  A,  of  A.  b  now 
beginning  a  new  year  of  active  eifort  Last  year's 
work  yielded  very  gratifying  results.  We  want  this 
year  to  be  even  more  successful  and  ask  the  earnest 
support  of  every  woman  photographer,  either  as  an 
active  or  associate  member. 

The  following  article  will  be  beneficial  to  all  who 
wish  to  become  members  of  the  Federation:  — 

Art.  3,  Membership.  —  The  membership  shall  con- 
sist of  Active  and  Associate  members.  Active  members 
shall  be  professional  women  photographers,  who  are 
active  members  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  Associate  members 
shall  consist  of  all  other  women  photographers.  They 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Federation 
except  that  they  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  or  to 
become  members  of  the  executive  board  or  to  attend 
the  annual  meeting  when  held  with  the  P.  A.  of  A. 

The  work  this  year  through  the  "Circle"  will  cer- 
tainly be  very  interesting.  The  membership  list  is 
already  very  large,  making  it  necessary  that  the  ex- 
change of  prints  be  done  at  one  specified  time,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  Miss  Belle  Johnson  of  Monroe 
City,  Mo.,  under  whose  supervision  this  work  is  being 
done. 

Section  7  of  the  By-laws  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
members  of  the  "  Circle. " 

Section  7.  —  Each  member  of  the  "Circle"  shall 
promptly  forward  all  prints  received  to  the  next  mem- 
ber of  the  "  Circle, "  and  shall  when  mailing  them  send 
a  postal  to  the  first  vice-president  notifying  her  that 
the  prints  have  been  mailed.  Failure  to  promptly 
forward  prints  and  send  a  postal  will  result  in  a  fine 
of  fifty  cents  for  delinquency,  as  the  success  of  the 
"Circle"  depends  upon  the  prompt  forwarding  of  all 
pictures  received. 

The  membership  fee  of  the  Federation  is  only  fifty 
cents  (50),  which  also  covers  the  expense  of  becoming 
a  member  of  the -"Circle"  if  you  choose. 

To  all  who  are  not  already  members  we  extend  a 
hearty  invitation  to  join  us  in  our  effort  to  make  this 
a^banner  year. 

Very  sincerely, 

Maybelle  D.  Goodlander, 

Sec.  and  Treas.^  Women's  Federation. 

409  East  Main  Street,  Muncie,  Ind. 


The  special  competitions  conmiittee,  of  the  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Camera  Club,  consisting  of  F.  Oscar  Race, 
Alexander  Berne,  John  K.  McCrea,  W.  H.  Siddall, 
H.  C.  Brewster,  solicit  prints  for  a  special  competition 
which  closes  March  31, 191 1,  as  follows: — 

Class  A.  J.  M.  Foote  prize.  Mr.  J.  M.  Foote  offers 
a  $20  gold  piece  for  the  best  picture  of  a  girl.  The 
picture  must  be  made  from  a  5  x  7  n^ative.  All  entries 
must  be  contact  prints.  Previous  prize-winners  in  this 
class  are  barred. 

Contact  Prints  or  Enlargements.  —  Class  B,  Thos. 
Ebum  prize,  silver  gilt  medal,  genre;  Class  C,  W.  S. 
Norris  prize,  silver  gilt  medal,  night  scenes;  Class  D, 
L.  Wright  Jr.  prize,  silver  gilt  medal,  landscape;  Class 
E,  F.  O.  Race  prize,  silver  gilt  medal,  child  studies; 
Class  F,  W.  H.  Siddall  prize,  silver  gilt  medal,  fruit  studies. 

Rules  governing  Special  Competitions.  —  Competi- 
tors may  enter  any  number  of  pictures. 

All  pictures  must  be  mounted  and  framed  under 
glass,  and  wired  for  hanging.  No  picture  shall  be 
entered  that  has  taken  a  prize  in  any  competition. 

All  prints  must  be  entirely  the  work  of  the  competi- 
tor entering  them,  from  n^ative  to  finished  print. 
Retouching  of  negative  is  allowed,  but  must  be  the 
work  of  the  competitor.  All  negatives  must  be  made 
by  competitor  while  a  member  of  the  Newark  Camera 
Club.  Duplicate  prints  on  glossy  paper  are  to  accom- 
pany entries  where  it  is  practicable.  No  studio  work 
is  to  be  done  in  a  professional  studio. 

Competitors  must  place  on  the  back  of  each  picture 
in  competition  their  nom  de  plume,  the  class  and  title. 
Their  own  name  must  be  placed  in  a  sealed  envelope, 
with  their  nom  de  plume  on  the  outside.  Any  com- 
petitor may  receive  any  number  of  awards.  In  addi- 
tion to  prize  pictures,  the  judges  may  award  honorable 
mention  to  any  number  of  prints. 

All  prints  entered  shall  remain  in  the  club  rooms 
until  receiving  the  club's  sanction  for  their  removal. 
These  competitions  shall  close  on  March  31    191 1. 

♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  first  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Detroit  Camera 
Club  was  held  at  their  club  rooms,  6  Adams  Avenue 
W.,  Tuesday,  October  4,  19 10.  Reports  were  read, 
and  officers  were  elected  as  follows:  President,  W.  B. 
Wilcox;  vice-president,  J.  E.  Scott;  secretary,  C.  J. 
Shower;  treasurer,  Harold  Collins. 

The  advisability  of  making  the  dues  50  cents  per 
month  was  readily  approved,  and  membership  limit 
was  fixed  at  fifty. 

The  club,  although  in  existence  only  six  months, 
has  been  steadfastiy  and  enthusiastically  working  for 
better  and  more  artistic  work  along  photographic 
lines;  the  work  entered  in  the  competitions  each  month 
manifesting  a  higher  standard  of  artistic  photography 
each  consecutive  competition. 

The  meeting  adjourned  with  refreshed  enthusja»Mi 
and  a  very  active  and  successful  winter  is  antii  l|rt»t»'»1 
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The  Akt  of  the  Munich  Galleries.  Being  a 
history  of  the  progress  of  the  art  of  painting  illumi- 
nated and  demonstrated  by  critical  descriptions  of 
(he  great  paintings  in  the  Old  Pinakothck,  the 
New  Pinakothek,  and  the  Schack  Gallery  in  Munich. 
By  Florence  Jean  Ansell  and  Frank  Roy  Fraprie, 
S.  M..  F.  R.  P,  S.  Boston,  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  1910. 
Price.  $j. 

Although  this  book  on  the  galleries  of  Munich  is 
«  successor  of  nine  oiher  volumes  in  this  series,  the 
Old  Pinakothek  of  Munich  is  by  no  means  tenth  in 
importance  among  the  picture  galleries  of  the  norld. 
It  would  assume  a  far  higher  rank  in  any  critical 
comparison,  and  the  delayed  treatment  of  this  gallery 
is  due  to  causes  quite  opart  from  its  relative  importance. 
The  history  of  Ihc  Munich  galleries  is  an  eventful  one. 
Fostered  by  a  long  line  of  art-loving  princes,  and  for- 
tunate in  its  acquisitions,  if  offers  in  some  particulars 
an  opportunity  for  study  not  duplicated  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  Nowhere,  for  instance,  can  Rubens  and 
Van  Dyck  be  studied  (o  belter  advantage,  nor  is  there 
any  other  place  where  the  development  of  South 
German  art  can  be  so  well  observed.  The  authors 
of  this  book  have  given  an  adequate  account  of  the 
development  of  the  collection,  and  a  careful  description 
and  estimation  of  the  contents  of  the  galleries.  Both 
u  a  handbook  for  the  visitor  to  Munich  and  a  guide 
(or  study  to  the  art  lover  elsewhere,  the  book  will  be 
invaluable.  The  illustrations  are  so  chosen  as  (o  give 
an  excellent  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  collection,  and  are 
magnificently  reproduced. 

Lexikos  fub  Photocbaphie  und  Reproruktions- 
TECHNiK,  \'on  Professor  G,  H.  Emmerich,  Direklor 
der  Lehr-  und  Versuchsanstalt  fUr  Photographie, 
<3>emigraphic.  Lichtdruck  und  Gravilre^u  Mdnchen. 
A,  Hartleben's  Veilag  in  Wien  und  Leipzig,  1910. 
Two  volumes,  paper.  Price,  S4, 
We  reviewed  the  first  half  of  this  great  work  in  our 

July  issue,  and  wc  have  now  received  the  concluding 
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volume,  which  finishes  the  book.  An  idea  of  th' 
growth  of  photography  may  be  obtained  froir.  ■■' 
that  the  original  manuscript  makes  873  page<  ' 
and  that  while  this  matter  was  being  printed,  f 
new  developments  appeared  to  require  the  pn;i* 
an  addenda  of  nearly  sevens-five  pages,  ■ —  all  oi 
represent  discoveries  of  the  last  two  or  three 
The  concluding  volume  is  as  intcrestirtg  as  il^ 
number,  and  contains  a  large  number  oi  very  intu' 
subjects.  As  an  indication  of  the  fact  that  the  ' 
wholly  up  to  date,  we  may  mention  that  do  fe^i 
fourteen  pages  are  given  to  the  oil  pigment  pre 
nine  to  modern  color  photography,  three  to  iht 
colore  plate,  etc.  As  this  book  stands  to-day, 
indispensable  work  of  reference  for  every  photo! 
library  which  makes  any  pretensions  to  complete 

Landscape  a.n»  Figure  Composition.  By  Sa 
Hartmann.  Illustrated  by  Photo-engravinj 
celebrated  paintings  and  original  photograph: 
York.    The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  1910.     Pric 

This  book  is  a  reprint  of  articles  which  a 
appeared  in  the  Pholagraphic  Timrs.  It  is 
useful  and  readable  contribution  to  the  liters 
the  subject.  Mr.  Hartmann  is  an  agreeable  ar 
writer,  and  has  selected  most  excellent  illus 
both  photographs  and  paintings,  to  illustrate 
The  book  is  sumptuously  printed,  although  thi 
of  the  reproductions  leaves  something  to  be  d 

Handbuch  der  Stebeoskopie:  Theorie,  Pr. 

anwendtjngen    der    stereos  kop-photck 

Von   Otto  Schilling.     Mit  54  Abbildunge 

Stereograms.     Leipzig,  Ed.  Liesegan^   Ve 

Eger,  1910.    Price,  paper,  S;  cents. 

It  seems  strange  that  stereoscopic   work  o 

little   recognition   in  the   United  States.       TV 

beauty  of  a  good  stereoscopic  view  is  a  lastii 

of  enjoyment  to  the  possessor,  and  thctse  ^vh< 

the  m.-iking  of  such  prints  rarely  discontinue 

book  of  over  one  hundred  pages  gives  cx>mp1 
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tions  for  the  making  of  stereoscopic  prints,  and  the 
use  of  the  stereoscope.  It  includes  an  outline  of  the 
optical  theory,  and  all  necessary  details  for  the  suc- 
ces^ul  taking  of  such  pictures. 

♦  *    ♦ 

Skioptikon:  Einfuhrung  In  die  Projektionskunst. 

FUnfte   umgearbeitete   Auflage.     Von   G.   Lettner. 

Mit  22  Abbildungen.    Leipzig,  £d.  Liesegangs  Ver- 

lag,  M.  Eger,  1910.    Price,  paper,  60  cents. 

This  is  the  fifth  edition,  carefully  revised  and  in- 
creased in  size,  of  this  handbook,  which  gives  full  and 
explicit  directions  covering  every  detail  of  the  pro- 
jection of  lantern  slides,  with  all  kinds  of  lanterns 
and  lights. 

^r  ^r  ^h 

Brazil  and  Her  People  of  To-day.  An  account  of 
the  customs,  characteristics,  amusements,  history,  and 
advancement  of  the  Brazilians,  and  the  development 
and  resources  of  their  country.  By  Nevin  O.  Winter. 
Illustrated  from  original  and  selected  photographs 
by  the  author.  Boston,  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  1910. 
Price,  $3. 

This  book  is  not  really  a  story  of  travel  as  much  as 
it  is  a  description  of  natural  conditions  and  resources 
in  the  great  South  American  Republic.  The  author 
has  seen  Brazil  with  his  own  eyes,  and  skilfully  mingled 
his  impressions  with  facts  gleaned  from  various  other 
sources  to  give  a  picture  of  the  prosperity  which  the 
future  has  in  store  for  this  undeveloped  country.  He 
is  enthusiastic  about  the  future  of  Brazil,  and  doubtless 
his  entertaining  volume  will  interest  many  Americans 
in  the  development  of  our  sister  state.  The  publication 
of  S3rmpathetic  books  like  this  is  a  great  step  in  the 
welding  of  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  North  and 
South  America.  The  book  is  excellently  illustrated 
with  fine  photographs. 

♦  «    # 

Chats  on  Photograpeey.    An  Easy  Guide  for  Begin- 
ners.  By  W.  Wallington.   Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  1910.    Price,  $1.25  net. 
This  is  a  simple  book  for  the  beginner,  giving  full 
and  complete  elementary  instruction  in  the  processes 
which  fall  within  the  average  amate\ir*s  experience  and 
wants.     Little  attention  is  given  to  theory,  and  much 
to  practice.    Formulas  are  introduced  when  necessary, 
and  the  writer  evidently  had  in  mind  his  own  troubles, 
so  that  he  has  been  able  to  give  directions  which  will 
cause  others  to  avoid  trouble.    The  book  is  well  illus- 
trated,  and  can   be  cordially  commended  for  those 
who  are  not  fully  conversant  with  the  principles  of 
elementary  photography. 

♦  *    ♦ 

The  Whistler  Book.  A  monograph  of  the  life  and 
position  in  art  of  James  McNeill  Whistler,  together 
with  a  careful  study  of  his  more  impx>rtant  works. 
By  Sadakichi  Hartmann.  With  fifty-seven  repro- 
ductions of  Mr.  Whistler's  most  impx>rtant  works. 


.■f> 


Boston,  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  19 10.  Price,  $2.50  net. 
Many  books  have  been  written  on  the  complex 
personality  and  incomparable  achievements  of  James 
McNeill  Whistler.  Much  more  will  be  written  before 
the  world  finally  places  him  in  his  true  relation  to  art. 
Every  mind  which  attacks  the  subject  sheds  some  new 
light  on  the  question,  and  Mr.  Hartmann  also  has 
seen  the  painter  at  a  different  angle  from  those  who 
have  written  before.  We  photographers  know  that 
Hartmann  has  a  facile  pen  and  a  sound  critical  judg- 
ment, and  his  study  of  Whistler's  paintings  shows 
thought  and  care.  The  book  is  a  mixture  of  biography 
and  criticism,  extremely  readable,  and  full  of  pregnant 
thoughts  for  every  photographer.  The  illustrations  are 
very  numerous  and  attractively  presented.  They  are 
full  of  suggestions  for  the  portrait  photographer,  and 
also  for  the  landsca]>e  worker,  as  is  well  known  to 
those  who  are  conversant  with  photography  in  the 
last  few  years.  In  other  words,  the  Whistler  arrange- 
ments have  been  often  copied  by  photographers.  We 
commend  the  book  to  our  photographic  friends,  not 
for  imitation,  but  for  study. 

♦  *    ♦ 

Panama  and  the  Canal  To-day.    By  Forbes  Lindsay. 

With  fifty-three  illustrations  from  recent  photographs, 

and  five  maps.     Boston,  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  19 10. 

Price,  $3. 

This  is  a  book  of  timely  interest,  written  by  an 
authority  and  illustrated  with  numerous  photographs. 
These,  however,  apparently  show  that  not  every  photog- 
rapher can  surmount  the  difficulties  of  exposure  under 
tropical  sunlight,  as  some  of  them  are  hardly  satis- 
factory specimens  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  photo- 
graphic critic.  This,  however,  is  only  occasionally  the 
case,  and  on  the  whole  the  illustrations  give  a  vivid 
picture  of  present-day  conditions  in  the  Canal  Zone. 
The  book  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  canal,  present 
and  future,  and  the  country  through  which  it  runs. 

♦  41     « 

Bohemia  and  the  Czechs.  The  history,  people,  in- 
stitutions, and  the  geography  of  the  kingdom,  together 
with  accounts  of  Moravia  and  Silesia.  By  Will  S. 
Monroe.  Illustrated.  Boston,  L.  C.  Page  &  Co., 
1910.   Price,  $3. 

With  all  the  flood  of  travel  books  of  recent  years, 
one  wonders  why  nothing  has  previously  been  written 
on  Bohemia.  It  is  a  most  interesting  country,  and 
one  which  should  be  of  great  interest,  especially  to 
Americans,  because  of  the  large  Bohemian  immigration 
to  this  country,  which,  beginning  early  in  our  history, 
has  been  very  large  in  recent  years.  Mr.  Monroe 
feels  great  sympathy  for  the  country  and  its  people 
and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  them;  consequently 
he  has  written  a  most  entertaining  and  well-balanced 
book  on  the  subject.  Every  phase  of  Bohemian  life, 
past  and  present,  b  considered  in  the  book,  which  is 
extremely  entertaining  and  readable. 


With  the  Camera.  —  Notes  from  the  Illinois 
College  of  Photography  and  the  Bissell  College  of 
Photo-engraving,  Effingham,  111.  Prof.  C.  C.  McCorkill 
has  just  returned  to  resimie  his  duties  in  the  printing 
department,  after  a  month's  vacation  in  Canada.  Pres- 
ident Bissell  has  just  contracted  for  advertising  space 
in  a  large  list  of  monthly  magazines,  covering  an  adver- 
tising appropriation  of  $10,000  for  the  coming  year. 
We  recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Leon  G.  Rose, 
student  of  1906,  stating  that  he  now  has  a  government 
position  in  the  photographic  department  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  at  Washington.  « Extensive  altera- 
tions and  remodeling  are  in  progress  in  the  Developing 
Paper  Department  in  Rembrandt  Hall.  The  Bissell 
Archers  have  the  gratification  of  seeing  their  likenesses 
in  the  Spalding  Archery  Guide  for  1910  as  one  of 
the  representative  teams  of  the  countty. 

The  college  received  a  very  pleasant  visit  last  month 
from  Mr.  George  W.  BEarris,  president  of  the  Photog- 
raphers' Association  of  America,  who  spent  a  day  with 
us  on  his  way  to  the  Nebraska  State  Convention  at 
Lincoln.  While  here  he  gave  the  students  a  fine  talk 
on  studio  management.  The  college  just  issued  its 
seventeenth  annual  catalogue  this  month,  and  special 
attention  has  been  given  to  making  this  issue  unusually 
pictorial  and  artistic.  The  fall  enroUment  has  opened 
with  a  rush,  the  October  class  numbering  among  its 
students  the  following  members  from  abroad:  J. 
Ispiridon  Saad,  Kefire,  Turkey,  Mr.  Woo  Kiu  Yu, 
Korea;  Mr.  K.  Shedlowski,  Russia;  Garo  Kawano, 
Tokyo,  Japan;  Angel  C.  Rodriguez,  Caracas,  Vene- 
zuela. Mr.  Friend  Cochran  of  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
student  of  1906,  has  been  assisting  in  the  organization 
of  a  State  Photographers*  Association  for  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Messrs.  Proctor,  Giffen,  and  himself  were 
elected  president,  vice-president,  and  secretary,  respec- 
tively. Mrs.  H.  T.  Cutter,  student  of  1905,  has  returned 
to  the  college  for  a  course  in  advanced  work  in  photog- 
raphy, and  her  husband  has  also  enrolled  for  a  general 
course. 

«    «    « 

The  C.  p.  Goerz  American  Optical  Company 
announce  that  on  and  after  November  15,  19 10,  their 
factory  and  office  will  be  located  at  317-323  East  34th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  where  they  will  be  glad  to 
receive  all  their  friends.  This  is  a  much  more  con- 
venient location  than  the  previous  one,  which  was  far 

up  town. 

*    *    * 

During  the  winter  the  question  of  determining 
correct  exposure  is  even  more  difficult  than  in  the 
summer.  The  days  are  much  shorter,  and  the  light 
poorer,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  if  snow  and 
ice  are  on  the  ground,  the  matter  may  be  complicated 
by  these  unusual  factors.  With  such  uncertainty  the 
use  of  a  reliable  exp)osure  meter  is  advisable.  One 
of  the  best  exposure  meters  is  the  Imperial,  and  the 
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principal  reason  of  its  superiority  is  that  it  actually 
measures  the  actinic  power  of  the  light  at  the  time 
of  making  exposure.  It  is  simple  in  handling  and 
infallible  in  operation,  as  well  as  extremely  cheap. 
Full  information  will  be  given  by  the  American  agents, 
G.  Gcnnert,  24-26  East  13th  Street,  New  York  City, 
or  16-20  State  Street,  Chicago,  DL 

♦  41     « 

The  International  Tjrpographical  Union  of  North 
America  offers  to  printers  a  correspondence  course  in 
instruction  in  printing,  which  is  now  being  taken  by 
some  seventeen  hundred  compositors.  This  course  is 
not  provided  for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  as 
the  expense  attached  practically  equals  the  returns, 
but  the  object  is  to  improve  the  general  standard  of 
work  in  the  printing  trades  in  the  United  States.  The 
I.  T.  U.  Commission,  120-123  Sherman  Street,  Chicago, 
HI.,  has  issued  a  most  attractive  booklet  in  regard  to 
this  course,  which  is  set  up  and  printed  in  most  excellent 
style.  The  Commission  is  anxious  to  get  in  touch 
with  all  practical  printers,  and  would  be  glad  to  send 
copies  of  this  booklet  to  them  on  appUcation. 

♦  ♦    « 

Over  the  initials,  K.  U.  D.,  in  our  classified  depart- 
ment will  be  found  the  advertisement  of  a  studio  in 
Rorida  which  offers  a  very  attractive  opportunity  for 
some  photographer  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
capital.  The  present  owner  of  this  studio  has  dis- 
covered a  most  valuable  forage  plant  and  finds  it 
necessary  to  abandon  photography  to  give  his  entire 
time  to  this  more  profitable  business.  We  would 
recommend  an  investigation  of  this  opportunity  to  any 
photographer  who  desires  to  move  to  a  warmer  cli- 
mate, or  who  is  seeking  for  an  opening. 

♦  ♦    ♦ 

The  anastigmat  "Eurynar,"  of  German  manufac- 
ture, is  a  high-speed  anastigmat  of  remarkable  depth 
of  focus,  covering  power,  and  definition,  suitable  for 
every  branch  of  photography.  "  Eurynar '*  is  composed 
of  four  thin  glasses  without  cement,  and  is  ground 
by  the  latest  formula,  making  absorption  of  light  by 
reflection  impossible.  Catalogue  with  testimonials  from 
professional  photographers  throughout  the  country  will 
be  sent  on  request,  by  James  Frank  &  Son,  Augusta, 
Ga.,  the  sole  American  agents. 

♦  ♦    « 

The  Berlin  Aniline  Works  have  issued  a  new  book- 
let of  instruction  for  photographers,  "The  Agfa  Book 
of  Photography  by  Flashlight,"  an  excellent  com- 
pendium of  methods  in  this  branch  of  photography 
which  is  so  much  practiced  during  the  winter  season.  ■ 
The  book  is  published  to  retail  at  25  cents,  but  for  a 
limited  time  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  of  our  readers 
who  will  send  10  cents  together  with  a  label  from  a 
package  of  Agfa  Flash  Powder.  Address  Berlin  Aniline 
Works,  213  Water  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Florida  Photographic  Concern,  of  Fort  Pierce, 
Fla.,  have  a  very  attractive  series  of  pictures  of  Florida 
subjects  for  sale,  and  would  be  glad  to  send  a  pamphlet 
in  regard  to  their  business  to  anybody  interested. 

«    «    « 

On  the  evening  of  October  28,  an  exhibition  of 
Kinemacolor  was  held  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the  New 
York  Electrical  Society,  at  which  the  editors  of  this 
magazine  had  the  fortune  to  be  present  Kinemacolor 
(with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable)  is  a  process  for 
the  projection  of  motion  pictures  in  natural  colors 
upon  the  screen,  under  the  patents  of  Urban  and  Smith. 
The  process  uses  a  single  film  in  which  the  separate 
images  are  all  black  and  white.  If  the  film  is  pro- 
jected upon  the  screen  in  the  ordinary  manner,  a 
black  and  white  picture,  apparently  differing  in  no 
respect  from  the  ordinary  motion  picture  image,  is 
thrown  upon  the  screen.  The  sensation  of  color  is 
produced  by  the  interposition  of  properly  colored 
screens  during  projection.  A  priori  one  is  inclined 
to  suppose  that  a  division  of  light  into  three  com- 
ponents is  necessary  for  any  successful  reproduction 
of  color.  Motion  picture  experiments  on  this  system 
have  uniformly  proved  imsuccessful,  and  to  Messrs. 
Urban  and  Smith  is  due  the  merit  of  showing  that  a 
fairly  satisfactory  separation  of  color  for  projection 
purposes  can  be  made  by  the  use  of  only  two  screens. 
In  order  to  do  this,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  pre- 
pare a  new  orthochromatic  taking-film,  especially 
sensitized  for  the  purpose.  Using  this  film,  and  two 
taking  screens  of  red  and  green,  the  exposures  are 
made  alternately  through  each  screen,  at  twice  the 
usual  speed.  The  positive  film,  made  by  contact  in 
the  usual  manner,  is  projected  through  two  screens 
of  practically  similar  colors,  by  means  of  a  revolving 
shutter,  properly  fitted  with  colored  gelatine  films. 
The  writer  went  to  the  exhibition  convinced  that  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  reproduction  of  color  under 
such  circumstances  was  impossible.  The  result,  how- 
ever, was  surprising.  It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that 
the  reproduction  of  color  is  perfect,  but  in  the  case 
of  many  of  the  subjects  exhibited  upon  the  screen  it 
was  startlingly  successfuL  Still  life  subjects  proved  to 
be  most  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  many  of  the 
flower  pictures  shown  were  strikingly  beautiful  and 
natural  reproductions  of  the  actual  object  The  repro- 
duction of  yellow  and  blue  was  least  satisfactory,  but 
the  reds,  which  have  often  been  proclaimed  impossible, 
were  rendered  with  startling  vividness.  On  outdoor 
subjects  the  results  shown  were  not  so  satisfactory. 
The  series  of  photographs  of  flowers  opening  was  most 
wonderful  and  evoked  the  heartiest  applause  of  the 
audience.  The  exposures  were  made  on  these  flowers 
at  intervals  of  seven  seconds  from  a  period  of  forty- 
eight  to  seventy-two  hours,  the  exposures  at  night 
being  made  by  acetylene  light.  Projected  rapidly  upon 
the  screen,  the  flower  buds  opened  gradually  to  full 


bloom,  and  then  faded  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes. 

In  some  cases  the  movements  of  the  plant,  leaves, 

flowers,  and  reproductive  parts,  were  most  startling, 

and  seemed  more  like  the  motion  which  we  ascribe  to 

animals  than  the  immobility  popularly  supposed  to 

belong  to  plants.    All  in  all  the  audience  was  most 

enthusiastic   over    the   evening's    entertainment,   and 

there  is  no  doubt  that  when  this  process  is  introduced 

to  the  motion-picture  theaters,  which  it  is  hoped  will 

be  the  case  early  in  the  new  jrear,  its  success  will  be 

instantaneous. 

«    ♦    « 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
advertisement  of  the  new  firm  of  Stark  &  Bell  who 
have  gone  into  business  in  New  York  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  prints,  enlargements,  etc.,  of  the  highest 
grade.  Mr.  Ferdinand  Stark  was,  for  six  years,  man- 
ager of  The  Carbon  Studio,  New  York.  Both  gentle- 
men are  members  of  the  New  York  Camera  Club^ 
and  are  well  and  favorably  known  *o  its  members 
for  the  high  quality  of  the  work  which  they  are  able 
to  turn  out  Our  readers  may  recall  a  recent  repro- 
duction of  one  of  Mr.  Bell's  gum  prints,  exhibited  at 
the  New  York  Camera  Club  exhibition  last  year. 
The  Editors  are  personally  conversant  with  the  high 
quality  of  the  carbon  and  gum  work  done  by  both 
members  of  this  firm,  and  we  bespeak  for  them  the 
patronage  of  our  readers,  who,  we  are  sure,  will  find 
it  entirely  satisfactory. 

«    «    « 

So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  the  new  double 
anastigmat  "Euiynar,"  manufactured  by  the  large 
optical  works  of  Rodenstock,  at  MCUichen,  Germany, 
that  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  European  and  Ameri- 
can agents  to  secure  these  objectives  from  the  works  in 
sufficient  numbers,  especially  in  the  more  popular 
sizes  and  series.  The  "Eurynar"  has  undoubtedly 
exceeded  all  expectations  as  a  successful  introductory 
product  of  the  Rodenstock  works  in  America.  The 
new  catalog  will  be  off  the  press  November  i,  and  con- 
tains handsome  and  interesting  portrait  and  high-speed 
illustrations,  reproductions  from  original  photographs 
taken  with  the  "Eiuynar"  by  American  photographers. 
The  new  catalog  contains  also  numerous  testimonials 
from  prominent  professional  and  amateur  photographers 
throughout  the  country.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  the 
American  agents,  Jas.  Frank  &  Son  of  Augusta,  Ga., 
are  entitled  to  much  credit  for  introducing  in  this  country 
photographic  objectives  of  high  quality  at  foreign  prices. 

♦     41     « 

At  the  International  Exhibition  of  Industry  and 
Labor  to  be  held  in  Turin  from  April  to  October,  191 1, 
there  will  be  three  classes  devoted  to  photography. 
Full  information  as  to  the  regulations  for  the  exhibition 
may  be  obtained  from  the  International  Exposition 
Bureau,  %\  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


Original  short  orHcUs  and  dioJnitria  are  desired  for  this  defort- 
menl,  and  t1  each  inU  be  paid  iof  mtk  as  are  aiaflU  and 
KMuhed. 
Wbat  Objzctive  shall  1  Choose?  —  This  ques- 
tion is  one  which  is  often  asked,  and  is  therefore  worthy 
of  discussion.     All  of  the  photographic  leases  which 
may  be  found  in  commerce  can  be  placed  in  one  of 
two  principal  groups,  aplanats  and  anastigmals.     At 
present  only  the  anastigmat  can  be  considered  suitable 
for  a  first-class  camera,  because  even  at  a  relatively 
large  opening  it  covers  a  far  larger  plate  than  the 
^>lanaL     All  anastigmats  can  be  placed  in  one  of 
three  groups,  —  the  cemented,  uncemented,  and  the 
balf-cemented  anastigmats. 

All  cemented  anastigmats  possess  in  connectioD  with 
a  medium  rapidity  of  about  f.  6.8,  a  very  large  avail- 
able angle  of  view,  often  over  70°.  If  cemented  anas- 
tigmats are  made  with  much  greater  speed,  the  avail- 
able angle  of  view  falls  oS  considerably  at  full  open- 
ing, and  opticians,  therefore,  have  been  obliged  lo 
wholly  or  partially  abandon  the  construction  of  speedy 
instruments  of  the  cemented  type.  Therefore,  the  un- 
cenented,  or  partly  cemented,  anastigmats  were  intro- 
duced. They  have  the  advantage  that  in  connection 
with  the  great  speed  of  about  f.  4.5,  an  available  angle 
of  about  63°  is  sharply  cut,  even  at  full  opening.  If 
the  uncemented  or  partly  cemented  anastigmats  are 
made  with  a  speed  of  about  f.  6.3,  the  available  angle 
is  not  appreciably  greater,  and  no  optical  advantage  is 
gained.  Suchobjectives,  however,  have  the  financial  ad- 
vantage that,  as  they  generally  consist  of  only  four  lenses, 
they  are  cheap  to  manufacture,  and  therefore  low  priced. 

The  cemented  symmetrical  anastigmats  also  have 
the  property  that  the  two  halves,  when  only  moderately 
slopped  down,  cut  lo  the  edge  of  the  plate  covered  by 
the  whole  objective,  while  with  the  uncemented  sym- 
metrical objectives  (his  is  the  case  only  after  very  great 
stopping  down.  In  the  case  of  the  partially  cemented, 
therefore  unaymmetrical,  objectives,  the  two  halves 
cannot  generally  be  used  alone. 

After  this  short  enumeration  of  the  characteristic 
properties  of  the  different  types  of  objective,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  correctly  answer  the  question  as  to  which 
Is  the  proper  lens. 

One  chooses  a  cemented  anastigmat  when  a  large 
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available  angle  of  view  is  advantageous,  therefore, 
when  a  stand  camera  is  to  be  furnished  with  an  ob- 
jective, or  when  one  often  takes  buildings  with  a  hand 
camera,  and,  therefore,  foresees  the  use  of  the  rising 
front.  A  cemented  anastigmat  should  also  be  chosen 
when  one  intends  to  often  make  exposures  with  half  of 
the  lens,  in  which  case  the  camera,  be  it  hand  or  stand, 
must  natu  rally  be  furnished  with  a  double- length  bellows- 

One  chooses  an  imcemcnted  or  only  partly  cemented 
anastigmat  when  it  is  a  question  of  great  speed,  — 
say,  f.  4.51  that  is,  when  one  intends  lo  make  the  fast- 
est possiUe  exposures,  for  instance,  athletic  pictures. 
For  <wdinaTy  instantaneous  exposures,  objectives  with 
a  speed  of  from  f.  6  to  f.  8  are  fully  satisfactory,  and 
the  uncemented  or  partly  cemented  anastigmats  erf 
such  speeds  should  be  considered  if  the  purchaser  does 
not  wish  lo  pay  the  high  price  of  a  cemented  anastig- 
mat, or  when  he  does  not  intend  to  make  use  of  the 
larger  angle  of  view,  or  of  the  greater  possibilities  of 
the  halves  of  the  objective. 

Having  decided  which  type  of  objective  is  proper 
under  the  conditions,  we  come  next  to  the  question. 
What  length  of  focus  is  most  suitable  for  a  given  plate 
uie?  This  question  can,  however,  only  be  decided 
after  we  &nd  what  kind  of  exposures  are  to  be  made. 

For  general  work,  especially  all  kinds  of  instan- 
taneous exposures,  one  chooses  the  focal  length  not 
shorter  than  the  long  side  of  the  plate,  but  also  not 
longer  than  the  diagonal  of  the  plate.  For  a  4  i  5 
plate,  we  may,  therefore,  con^der  a  focal  length  of 
S  to  6}  inches;  for  5x7,  from  7  to  g  inches.  Under 
these  circumstances,  wc  are  using  an  angle,  measured 
on  the  long  aide  of  the  plate,  of  about  55°  to  6c^,  and 
measured  on  the  diagonal  of  about  65°.  An  objective 
chosen  for  this  purpose  should,  therefore,  have  an 
available  angle  of  about  70°,  so  that  a  small  lifting  of 
the  front  is  allowable. 

In  portraits  of  single  persons,  one  uses  mostly  an 
angle  of  not  more  than  45°,  in  order  to  obtain  artistic 
pictures.  Therefore,  for  any  particular  plate  one 
should  use  a  focal  length  about  twice  as  long  as  the 
long  side;  for  the  5x7  plate,  therefore,  for  taking  por- 
trait heads,  etc.,  one  should  use  a  focal  length  of  about 
14  inches.    For  groups  a  shorter  focal  length  must  be 


chosen,  since  in  this  case  an  angle  of  view  of  about  55** 
is  generally  used.  Therefore,  the  focal  length  should 
be  about  the  length  of  the  diagonal  of  the  plate.  For 
an  8  X  10  plate,  therefore,  one  uses  a  focal  length  of 
about  13  inches. 

In  architectural  exposures,  one  chooses  the  focal 
length,  when  px>ssible,  the  same  as  for  universal  ex- 
posures. If,  however,  the  angle  of  view  is  not  sufficient 
in  this  case,  one  must  use  a  focal  length  shorter  than 
the  long  side  of  the  plate,  dependent  upon  the  condi- 
tions at  the  spot  to  be  photographed.  Generally, 
therefore,  one  makes  such  wide-angle  exposures  with 
an  objective  of  focal  length  about  equal  to  the  short 
side  of  the  plate. 

Naturally  it  is  assumed  in  the  above  directions  that 
the  focal  length  in  question  cuts  the  desired  plate  sharp 
to  the  edges,  which  is  always  the  case  with  good  mod- 
em anastigmats.  —  Hans  Schmidt,  in  Die  Photo 
Woche.  *    *    ♦ 

The  Conpiding  Amateur  and  the  Unscrupulous 
Lensman.  —  When  the  genial  and  affable  lens  clerk  in 
the  department  store,  smiling  condescendingly  on  you, 
hands  you  a  piece  of  glass  bound  around  with  a  metal 
strip,  and  assures  you  that  it  is  the  most  wonderful 
lens  in  existence,  you  ought  to  square  around  where 
you  can  get  a  good  look  at  him  —  never  mind  the  lens. 

If  the  aforesaid  clerk  goes  on  to  say  that  the  lens  — 
Faquar  No.  23,  Series  X  —  will  show  exquisite  defini- 
tion to  the  edge  of  the  plate,  is  extremely  fast  and  has 
great  depth  of  focus  at  the  same  time,  then  the  proper 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  a  good  look  at  the  man  and  see 
if  he  "bats  an  eye"  or  if  you  can  see  a  sarcastic  quiver 
of  the  mouth.  If  these  symptoms  are  absent,  he  is 
a  fool;  otherwise  he  is  a  knave.  He  must  be  one  or 
the  other,  because  no  such  lens  has  ever  been  made 
and  cannot  be  made  in  our  present  human  state. 

A  lens  with  a  wide  aperture  has  little  depth  of  focus. 
Width  of  aperture  determines  the  speed  of  a  lens. 
Depth  of  focus  means  the  amount  of  distance  that  is 
taken  clearly  by  the  lens.  The  bigger  the  aperture, 
the  less  the  depth  of  focus*  This  cardinal  rule  of 
optics  is  as  inflexible  as  the  rules  of  the  multiplication 
table.  Seven  times  six  is  forty-two  and  is  never  forty- 
three.  And  by  the  same  token  a  speedy  lens  is  not 
a  lens  of  deep  focus  when  wide  open.  It  simply  cannot 
be,  and  no  maker  can  make  it  so. 

A  speedy  lens  is  a  lens  that  admits  a  large  amount 
of  light  in  a  given  time.  The  larger  the  opening,  the 
less  time  necessary  for  the  light  to  affect  the  emulsion, 
or  plate  exp>osed.  The  light  flows  in  through  the  open- 
ing, just  about  the  way  water  flows  through  a  pipe. 
The  larger  the  pipe,  the  less  time  necessary  for  a  given 
amount  of  water  to  pass,  the  pressure  being  the  same. 
If  your  opening  for  light  or  for  water  is  small,  more 
time  is  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  the  same 
result  as  might  be  produced  by  a  larger  opening  and 
less  time.     There  is  nothing  marvelous  about  this 


simple  law  of  physics;  you  will  find  it  set  forth  with 
much  detail  in  any  book  of  physics.  The  speed  of  a 
lens  means  the  amount  of  light  it  admits  during  a 
given  time.  This  b  generally  designated  by  its 
f .  number.  The  focal  length  of  a  lens  is  a  function  ol 
its  construction,  and  the  ordinary  hand-camera  lens 
may  have  5-inch,  6-inch,  or  some  other  focus. 

Now  here  is  the  point:  Take  a  6-inch  lens  of  any 
maker  and  compare  it  with  a  6-inch  lens  of  any  other 
maker;  set  them  both  at  say  f.  8;  the  speed  of  each 
is  exactly  equal.  Of  course  if  one  of  the  lenses  is  very 
old  and  the  Canada  balsam  -has  turned  yellow,  or  if 
one  of  them  has  been  injured,  or  if  the  glass  has  de- 
teriorated with  age,  etc.,  there  might  be  some  difference; 
but  obviously  that  is  not  a  fair  comparison.  The  point 
is  that  lenses  of  the  same  focus  at  the  same  opening 
are  for  most  human  purposes,  especially  for  practical 
photography,  exactly  equal.  And  when  a  salesman 
tells  you  anything  different,  it  is  up  to  you  to  make  up 
your  mind  whether  he  is  a  fool  or  a  knave:  he  mi^t 
be  the  one  or  the  other. 

And  when  he  says  his  lens  possesses  extraordinary 
depth  of  focus,  different  from  other  lenses  of  similar 
dimension,  you  are  also  bound  to  put  him  in  one  of 
the  two  above  categories. 

For  example:  suppose  we  have  a  5-inch  lens  opca 
at  f.  8  and  set  for  25  feet,  practically  speaking  every^ 
thing  is  in  focus  from  13  feet  to  infinity. 

Suppose  we  have  a  5)-inch  lens  under  the  same 
circumstances;  we  then  have  everything  from  14  to 
121  feet  in  focus. 

Suppose  we  take  a  6-inch  lens  under  the  same 
circumstances.  We  then  have  everything  from  15  to 
77  feet  in  focus. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  name  the  lens  bears; 
these  rules  apply  to  all  lenses. 

Let  us  take  another  case.  Suppose  we  have  a  5}- 
inch  lens,  and  we  set  it  at  10  feet.  We  use  the  opening 
denominated  f.  22,  and  we  have  a  field  of  depth  from 
5  to  79  feet  in  focus.  We  open  it  at  f.  16,  and  find  a 
depth  from  6  to  27  feet  We  open  it  at  f.  11,  and  find 
a  depth  of  7  to  17  feet  We  open  it  at  f.  8,  and  find 
a  depth  of  from  7  to  14  feet.  We  open  it  at  f.  6,  and 
find  a  depth  of  from  8  to  13  feet  The  depth  of  focus, 
then,  at  f.  22  is  74  feet.  At  f.  16  it  is  21  feet  At  f.  zi 
it  is  10  feet    At  f.  8  it  is  7  feet    At  f.  6  it  is  5  feet 

Now  these  are  a  few  cold  mathematical  facts  from 
which  you  cannot  escape.  The  larger  the  opening, 
the  greater  the  speed  and  also  the  less  depth  of  focus. 
You  cannot  get  great  speed  and  great  depth  of  focus 
at  the  same  time. 

If  the  amateur  is  interested  in  such  matters,  he  is 
referred  to  Chapter  III  in  Bayley*8  **  Complete  Photog- 
rapher"; to  Photo  Miniature^  No.  76,  page  157,  et  seq.; 
to  No.  107,  pages  501,  et  seq.;  to  No.  79,  pages  345, 
et  seq.;  to  No.  97,  page  33,  et  seq.  He  will  there  find 
the  whole  matter  thoroughly  worked  out  in  detail. 
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Of  course  it  is  also  true  that  lenses  vary  among 
themselves;  there  are  various  defects  that  a  lens  may 
have  or  may  not  have:  spherical  or  chromatic  aber- 
ration, astigmatism,  striK,  coma,  flare,  etc.;  or  it  may 
be  improperly  mounted,  defectively  centered,  too  sus- 
ceptible to  atmospheric  conditions,  etc.  Perhaps  the 
average  amateur  is  unable  to  detect  these  faults,  and 
has  to  take  the  opinion  of  an  expert,  or  at  worst,  rely 
on  the  general  reputation  of  the  maker.  But  there  is 
at  least  one  underljring  mathematical  principle  that 
governs  all  lenses  —  and  that  principle  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  make  plain  in  the  lines  above. 

£.  L.  C.  MoxsE. 


A  Simple  Method  of  Making  Developino  Tsays. 
—  At  times,  no  doubt,  you  have  wished  you  had  more 
developing  trays  or  possibly  some  larger  ones,  but  did 
not  feel  that  the  amount  of  work  for  which  they  would  be 
used  would  warrant  bu3ring  enameled  or  rubber  ones. 

The  following  description  will  not  only  show  a  simple 
way,  but  one  that  is  inexpensive  as  welL  Yet  the  trays 
are  of  excellent  quality,  being  both  strong  and  add 
proof. 

The  first  requirement  will  be  some  pasteboard  boxes; 
the  kind  dry  plates  come  in  are  suitable.  Select  a  box 
that  is  a  size  larger  than  the  plate  or  print  to  be  developed; 
for  plates  3i  x  4J  use  4x5  inch  boxes,  etc.  For  very 
large  sizes  the  plate  boxes  are  too  shallow,  as  they  only 
hold  one-half  dozen  plates,  so  you  can  probably  find 
boxes  of  suitable  dimensions  at  a  dry  goods  store. 
Boxes  in  which  underwear  is  packed  are  about  the  best 
shape.  Some  which  I  have  made  are  12  x  15  x  i) 
inches. 

The  second  thing  necessary  is  some  asphaltum.  It 
comes  in  a  solid  form,  although  not  extremely  hard. 
It  is,  however,  easily  melted.  For  a  few  small  trays 
or  two  or  three  large  ones,  about  two  or  three  poimds 
of  asphaltum  will  be  sufficient  The  asphaltum  paint 
which  is  sold  at  paint  stores  is  too  thin  to  be  useful  for 
this  work.  The  asphaltum  costs  about  3  cents  a  pound 
in  small  quantities. 

You  will  also  need  some  turpentine  with  which  to 
mix  the  asphaltum.  A  few  ounces  of  turpentine  will 
make  quite  a  quantity  of  paint.  It  can  be  obtained 
cheapest  at  a  paint  store. 

Lastly  is  required  a  tin  cup  or  other  metal  vessel 
which  will  not  be  used  again.  Be  careful  not  to  use  a  can 
which  is  soldered,  as  the  bottom  will  melt  out  —  with 
results.  A  small  brush  is  needed  with  which  to  apply 
the  paint. 

Now  to  work.  There  are  two  ways  of  preparing  the 
paint.  You  can  break  the  asphaltum  up  into  small 
pieces,  put  it  into  the  tin  cup  and  px>ur  some  turpentine 
over  it.  By  stirring  it  at  times  it  will  gradually  dissolve, 
taking  probably  a  day  or  two.  If  you  are  in  no  hurry, 
this  will  do  perfectly  well.  As  it  is  a  little  slow,  you  can 
make  the  paint  by  first  melting  the  asphaltum  over  a 


slow  fire.  If  you  heat  it  too  rapidly,  it  is  apt  to  boil 
over  and  smoke  badly  or  possibly  catch  on  fire.  Should 
it  take  fire,  a  tin  pan  placed  over  it  will  easfly  extinguisb 
it  After  melting  the  asphaltum  allow  it  to  cool  untO 
it  begins  to  thicken,  then  add  a  small  quantity  of  the 
turpentine.  As  it  cools  more  it  will  continue  to  thicken* 
so  add  from  time  to  time  a  little  more  turpentine.  It 
should  be  of  about  the  consistency  of  thick  molasses 
when  cold.    Don't  make  it  too  thin. 

The  boxes  you  have  selected  should  be  clean  and  dry. 
Any  loose  bits  of  paper  on  the  edges  should  be  torn  off. 
In  case  you  use  plate  boxes,  only  the  two  largest  ones 
will  be  needed.    The  inside  of  the  larger  box  is  to  be 
thoroughly  coated  with  the  paint,  and  then  the  outside 
of  the  smaller  one  painted.    The  small  part  of  the  box 
is  now  put  inside  of  the  larger  one  with  the  two  painted 
surfaces  together.    Place  them  on  a  flat  surface  and 
weight  them  down  with  flatirons  or  some  other  weight. 
They  should  be  left  until  the  paint  gets  fairly  hard,  so 
the  two  parts  will  adhere  firmly.    The  box  can  then  be 
painted  inside  and  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  the  outside 
painted,  while  the  box  is  suppx>rted  on  the  inside  by  any 
convenient  means.    Any  spaces  between  the  edges  of 
the  two  boxes  may  be  filled  with  the  paint    If  one  coat 
does  not  seem  to  be  enough,  or  if  for  any  reason  the 
surface  should  become  broken  or  worn  away,  another 
application  may  be  put  on  over  the  last  one. 

When  the  turpentine  evaporates  from  the  p»aint,  it 
is  left  rather  hard,  but  pliable.  It  is  evident  that  hot 
solutions  cannot  be  poured  into  the  trays.  Neither 
should  they  be  left  in  the  hot  sunlight 

The  trays  if  carefully  made  and  well  painted  they 
are  thoroughly  acid  proof,  and  may  be  used  in  any  way 
that  rubber  trays  are  used* 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  paint  is  ver} 
sticky,  so  it  is  best  to  work  somewhere  that  it  will  not 
matter  if  you  spill  or  spatter  some  of  it  around.  A 
little  turpentine  will,  however,  remove  any  of  the  paint 
from  the  hands  or  clothing. 

Altogether  I  feel  that  you  will  be  very  well  satisfied 
if  you  try  this  simple  method  just  described.  —  J.  P. 
Glenn. 

#    «    « 

Two  Curious  Defects.  —  Expert  photographers  as 
well  as  beginners  sometimes  get  failures  which  are 
puzzling  in  the  extreme.  Recently  two  defects  showed 
themselves  on  some  plates  I  exposed,  causing  '  me 
much  annoyance,  and  as  most  photographers  work  in 
the  way  that  I  do,  it  is  possible  that  some  may  have  met 
with  one  of  the  defects  and  been  at  a  loss  to  explain  it 
Certainly  I  have  never  seen  the  cause  of  one  of  them 
described. 

The  most  peculiar,  and  for  a  time  the  most  inexplic- 
able defect  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  i,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  slightly  increased  for  the  purposes  of  reproduction. 
The  defect  took  the  form  of  a  thin  patch  on  the  negative, 
which,  of  course,  printed  very  much  darker  than  the 


rest  of  the  picture,  the  image  showing  itself  very  fainlly 
through  the  darkness.  The  peculiarity  of  this  defect 
was  that  it  appealed  only  when  a  roller  blind  shutter 
was  used.  The  patch  varied  its  position  and  intensity, 
and  never  appeared  when  instantaneous  or  time  ex- 
posures were  given,  and  it  look  some  considerable  time 
to  discover  this  fact,  as  the  patch  would  never  appear 
when  I  wanted  it  [o.  It  was  only  by  keeping  a  record 
of  exposures  that  I  discovered  that  the  patch  appeared 
only  when  "bulb"  exposures  were  given,  and  then  only 
on  certain  occasions.  Here  was  a  problem  indeed, 
and  although  I  questioned  experts,  plate  makers,  etc., 
I  obtained  no  satisfactory  explanation;  the  catises  tbej 
gave  for  the  trouble  were  numerous,  but  none  of  them 
hit  the  mark,  and  in  spite  of  all  precautions  Ihe  defect 
would  appear  when  it  thought  it  would,  and  usually 
upon  my  best  subjects. 

1,  like  most  photographers  I  believe,  generally  look 
at  the  subjeCT  when  photographing  it,  but  once  when 
photographing  a  very  nervous  sitter,  who  asked  me  not 
to  lock  at  her  for  even  the  bulb  exposure  of  approx- 
imately half  a  second,  I  looked  at  the  camera  instead, 
and  saw  what  1  proved  to  be  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble. 
It  was  simply  that  the  jerk  of  the  roller  blind  caused  the 
tassel  on  the  end  of  the  cord  to  fly  up  in  front  of  the 
lens  and  so  obscure  part  of  the  view.  The  tassel  was 
larger  than  usual,  being  a  home-made  one  and  rather 
ornamental.  Of  course  the  tassel  did  not  always  jerk 
in  front  of  the  lens,  which  accounted  for  it  not  showing 
on  some  negatives.  Again,  the  quicker  the  bulb 
exposure  the  more  it  showed  —  when  it  did  show; 
because  the  longer  the  lens  remained  opened,  the  more 
chance  the  negative  had  of  being  correct  because  of  the 
tassel  falling  again.  It  was  also  only  when  the  shutter 
was  set  at  a  comparatively  high  speed,  and  a  bulb 
exposure  given,  that  the  jerk  was  strong  encugh  to 
twitch  the  tassel  upwards.     Letting  down  the  spring 


until  it  waB  only  strong  enough  to  close  the  shutter  did 
away  with  the  trouble;  weighting  the  tassel  would 
probably  have  had  the  same  effect;  but  my  camera  is 
quite  heavy  enough  now,  and  I  do  not  want  to  add 
even  one  grun  to  it. 

I  bad  never  heard  of  a  similar  trouble  and  pos^bly 
some  of  my  readers  may  get  such  a  defect  some  day  and 
wonder  how  it  was  caused. 

My  second  defect  I  cannot  explain  so  easily.  All  I 
know  is  that  it  does  occur  and  the  cause,  but  I  must 
leave  it  to  experts  on  optical  matters  to  explain  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  the  subject.  I  have  asked  many 
experts  on  lens  matters  if  a  supplementary  lens  —  a 
"magni£er"  really  —  when  added  to  an  anastigmat 
distorts  the  image.  Their  replies  vary,  but  Fig.  2 
proves  that  it  does,  sometimes  at  any  rate.  One,  I 
believe,  never  gels  distortion  when  adding  a  negative 
lens  to  an  anastigmat  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
latter  of  a  longer  focus  —  a  lelepboto  lens  in  fact;  but 
when  a  positive  lens  is  added  to  an  anastigmat  in  order 
lo  make  the  latter  serve  as  a  wide  angle,  the  case  is 
different,  because  one  gets  the  outside  limits  of  the 
picture  as  projected  by  the  lens  on  to  the  plate. 

The  accompanying  picture  was  taken  in  the  following 
manner.  A  half-plate  anastigmat  lens  (a  well-known 
make)  of  6}  inches  focus  was  placed  on  a  balf-plate 
camera  in  which  a  quarter  plate  was  used  in  a  carrier. 
As  I  could  not  get  in  all  the  corner  of  the  room  I  wanted, 
I  fixed  on  the  lens  a  supplementary  lens  (also  a  well' 
known  make)  of  ri  inches  focus.  The  result  was  that 
I  shortened  the  focus  considerably  and  got  on  the  plale 
all  I  required.  Although  the  camera  was  perfri  ily 
upright,  I  got  the  curvature  shown  in  the  pifture,  nrnl 
seen  at  its  worst  on  the  lower  door  panel.    Jam  |»rTl»'i1)f 
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well  aware  that  I  strained  the  lens  to  a  very  great  extent, 
but  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  suspect  distortion. 
However,  it  appeared,  and  the  hint  may  interest  some 
readers.  —  Godfrey  Wilson. 


Silhouette  Photography.  —  The  ardent  photog- 
rapher never  wearies.  In  the  summer  time  his  hands 
are  full,  and  during  the  winter  months  he  cannot  6nd 
sufficient  time  to  carry  through  all  his  experiments.  To 
those  who  may  desire  a  suggestion,  whereby  they  may 
entertain  a  friend  of  an  evening,  I  would  submit  to- 
night's contribution  —  silhouette  photography  —  for, 
among  the  many  aspects  of  the  photographic  art,  I  have 
found  that  not  the  least  interesting  is  that  of  taking 
silhouettes  by  artificial  light  at  night.  Regarding  the 
apparatus  there  need  be  no  concern,  for  every  photog- 
rapher possesses  the  things  necessary.  Any  form  or 
size  of  camera  will  do,  by  preference  I  use  one  with  a 
stand;  a  white  transparent  sheet  stretched  on  a  skdetoo 
frame,  or  suspended  from  the  top  of  an  open  doorway; 
and  lastly,  a  magnesium  flash-Ump,  or  a  piece  of  mag- 
nesium ribbon,  or  any  other  means  of  pyroducing  a 
fairly  intense  white  light  My  own  arrangement  is  as 
follows:  I  work  at  the  top  of  the  house  where  there  are 
two  rooms  separated  by  a  landing.  In  one  room  I  have 
my  source  of  light  —  a  flash-lamp;  suspended  over  the 
open  doofway  there  is  an  ordinary,  white,  semi-trans- 
parent blind;  at  the  other  side  of  it  from  the  lamp  I 
place  my  sitter;  and  beyond,  again,  the  camera.  I  now 
proceed  to  make  an  exposure.  First  of  all  I  suspend 
the  screen,  set  up  the  camera,  and  then  pose  the  sitter 
say  1 8  to  34  inches  from  the  screen,  and  at  right  angles 
to  it  To  focus  sharply  I  place  a  lighted  candle  a  few 
inches  in  front  of  the  face;  and,  having  done  so,  I  remove 
the  candle,  insert  the  dark  slide,  uncover  the  plate,  and 
uncap  the  lens.  Having  lowered  the  lights  I  discharge, 
behind  the  screen,  lo  grains  of  magnesium  powder  in 
the  flash  lamp,  or  bum  a  few  inches  of  magnesium 
ribbon.  The  distance  of  the  illuminant  from  the  screen 
should  be  approximately  4  feet  Let  us  now  consider 
what  has  taken  place.  All  the  light  being  on  the  further 
side  of  the  sitter,  that  next  the  camera  has  been  thrown 
into  perfect  shadow,  and  so,  when  the  exposed  plate  is 
developed,  we  shall  And  that  no  detail  of  the  sitter  will 
show,  while  the  white  screen  will  develop  up  black. 
When  a  print  is  made  the  opposite  is  the  result,  the  sitter 
is  black  and  the  surrounding  sheet  white. 

A  slow  plate  is  best,  and,  by  preference,  a  backed  one. 
I  focus  with  full  aperture  and  then  stop  down  to  f .  1 1 . 
Should  you  elc<  t  to  make  a  Landing  your  studio,  then 
place  the  sittrr  no  that  the  face  U  not  too  near  a  wall, 
else  there  will  \yc  reflet trd  a  sutTi<  icncy  of  lij;ht  to  give 
und.'^iraMc  detail  on  the  protile.  I  find  it  an  advantage 
to  *u*i»end  a  piece  of  h\n  k,  non- reflet  ting  doth  on  the 
wall  just  opix>sJtc  the  fare  of  the  sitter,  hut  thi<  is  not 
nri  essary  if  there  \k  plenty  of  sjwue  iKiween  the  sitter 


and  the  wall.  Should  there  be  a  tendency  during  devel- 
opment to  produce  detail  on  the  shadow,  then  stop 
procedure,  rinse  and  fix.  You  may  intensify  if  necessary, 
but,  if  the  plate  is  correctly  exposed  and  developed, 
there  should  be  no  occasion  for  intensification  or  fake- 
ment of  any  kind. 

Photographic  silhouettes  can  also  be  easily  made  by 
daylight  Proceed  by  placing  the  sitter  against  a  window 
over  which  is  placed  a  piece  of  waxed  or  fine  tissue 
paper.  The  paper  acts  as  a  diUusion  screen,  and  the 
portion  of  the  window  not  required  should  be  screened 
off  by  blinds  or  otherwise  blocked  out  —  Andrew  H. 
Baud,  F.  R.  P.  S. 

*    *    * 

High  Surface  Prints.  —  We  have  of  late  had  nu- 
merous inquiries  for  a  method  of  giving  a  high  gloss  to 
the  surface  of  prints.  We  had  been  under  the  impressioo 
that  "gloss"  in  photography  is  no  longer  considered 
artistic.  But  a  writer  from  the  West  tells  us  it  is  much 
in  vogue  for  fancy  postal-card  photographs.  The 
famous  Adam-Salomon,  of  Paris,  who,  when  he  lived, 
stood  at  the  head  of  European  portraitists,  invariably 
employed  encaustic  paste  for  imparting  a  glossy  finish 
to  his  portraits.  This  paste  is  still  used  by  many  portrait 
and  landscape  photographers.  Its  composition  is  as 
follows:  — 

Pure  virgin  wax 500  parts 

Gum  elemi 10  parts 

Bcnxol     300  parts 

Essence  of  lavender 300  parts 

Ofl  of  spike 15  parts 

A  cheap  substitute  for  the  above  may  be  made  by 
dissolving  white  wax  in  spirits  of  turpentine  by  the 
of  heat  But  the  odor  of  this  is  unpleasant  unless 
guised  by  some  perfume.  In  either  case  the  appUcatioo 
of  the  paste  to  the  photograph  is  made  by  frictbo  with 
a  linen  doth.  —  BulUiin  cf  Photography. 


Linen  Cloth  for  Enlargements.  —  To  prepare 
such  for  enlargements  or  copies  in  oil  it  is  first  washed 
with  a  wet  cloth  and  afterwards  coated  with  — 

Warm  water 300       ccs. 

Common  salt 4.5  grams 

Gelatine 0.4  grams 

Acetic  acid to      drops 

When  dried,  which  may  be  done  by  heat,  three  to 
four  grams  of  am monio- nitrate  of  silver  are  rubbed 
over  it  with  a  s^Ktnj^e  and  onte  aj^ain  after  drying,  when 
it  is  ready  to  be  printed  unrler  a  negative.  After  print- 
ing, the  unafTcxted  silver  is  to  lie  washed  out  and  the 
picture  fixeti  in  hvfo.  —  Brui\k  Journal  of  Photo gra^y. 


On  Keeping  Lenses.  —  A  lens  should  remain  for  an 
indefinite  time  in  as  good  condition  as  when  it  leaves  the 
manufacturer's  hands,  provided  a  few  simple  rules  are 
observed,  to  which  we  draw  attention:  — 

Protect  the  lens  as  much  as  possible  from  dust  and 
finger  marks. 

Do  not  subject  it  to  sudden  and  extreme  temperature. 

Do  not  expose  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  steam  coils. 

Avoid  damp  places. 

Never  use  any  sort  of  polishing  material  or  other 
solvent  on  the  lens. 

Do  not  allow  it  to  fall  or  get  a  sudden  jar. 

Occasional  cleaning  is  not  only  advisable,  but  also 
very  necessary  when  the  lenses  show  dust,  finger  marks, 
or  moisture  on  the  surfaces. 

To  clean,  use  a  well-washed  linen  handkerchief  only. 

If  dusty,  blow  oflF  the  dust  first,  then  wipe. 

To  remove  finger  marks  or  moisture,  breathe  upon  the 
surface,  and  wipe;  always  wipe  lightly,  and  with  a  cir- 
cular movement;  a  camel's  hair  brush  is  convenient  to 
remove  dust  before  cleaning,  and,  afterwards,  remove 
lint  4 

If  the  inner  surfaces  require  cleaning,  the  utmost 
care  should  be  observed  to  remove  the  lenses  one  by 
one,  clean,  and  replace  before  others  are  taken  out.  — 
The  Photographic  Dealer. 

j¥     *    * 

Coloring  Photographs.  —  Many  amateurs  like 
myself  have  doubtless  found  it  very  hard  to  color  pho- 
tographs on  certain  kinds  of  paper,  on  account  of  the 
colors  running  together. 

A  very  simple  remedy  for  these  troubles  is  to  leave 
out  the  hardening  solution,  and  use  a  plain  hypo  bath; 
when  dry,  the  prints  will  not  have  such  a  hard  surface 
and  the  coloring  will  be  found  much  easier.  —  Frank- 
LYN  Wade. 

«    «    « 

A  Simple  Method  of  making  Film  Clips.  —  For 
the  amateur  who  takes  pleasure  in  making  much  of 
his  apparatus,  this  simple  method  of  making  clips  for 
holding  films  in  the  strip  during  developing,  fixing, 
and  washing  will  appeal.  Procure  two  spring  clothes 
pins,  cut  down  the  inside  of  the  jaws  about  }  inch  and 
then  fasten  with  small  brads,  and  glue  to  each  of  them 
a  piece  of  wood  3  inches  long,  }  inch  wide,  and  |  inch 
thick;  after  the  glue  has  hardened,  soak  the  clip  in 
melted  paraffin,  which  will  render  it  impervious  to 
the  solutions  used.  With  these  clips  it  is  possible  to 
develop,  fix,  and  wash  a  strip  of  film  without  getting 
the  fingers  in  any  of  the  solutions.  Any  one  who  has 
developed  films  in  the  strip  knows  how  slippery  they 
are  when  wet,  and  how  hard  it  is  to  hold  them.  These 
clips  obviate  this  difficulty.  When  wetting  films  pre- 
paratory to  development,  run  them  through  the  water, 
the  first  time  very  slowly,  and  you  will  not  be  troubled 
with  bubbles  forming  on  the  surface.  —  Harry  G. 
Phister. 


Low  Power  Photo-Micrography. —  Photo-microg- 
raphy is  little  attempted  by  the  average  photographer; 
he  may  be  interested  enough  to  price  one  of  the  outfits 
listed  and  immediately  decide  that  this  work  is  for  the 
scientist  alone. 

There  is  an  interest,  however,  in  the  delicate  structure 
of  a  bee's  wing,  in  the  geometric  forms  of  the  snowflake, 
and  in  the  fairy-like  construction  of  a  flower.  A  mag- 
nification^ of  more,  than  four  to  .six  diameters  is 
unnecessary  for  the  study  of  the  more  simple  forms, 
and  the  combination  of  a  reading  glass  with  a  modicum 
of  ingenuity  is  sufficient  to  construct  an  apparatus  of 
this  capacity.  The  reading  glass  should  be  removed 
from  its  frame  and  fastened  upon  a  wooden  block 
through  which  a  hole  has  been  bored;  this  block  may 
be  made  in  two  parts  and  the  glass  fastened  between, 
but  for  all  practical  purposes  the  glass  may  be  fastened 
to  the  block  with  thumb  tacks.  The  block  should  be 
arranged  to  slide  upon  a  board  at  the  end  of  which  a 
piece  of  plain  glass  —  sl  $xy  dry  plate  from  which  the 
gelatine  has  been  scrubbed  is  satisfactory  —  is  fastened 
parallel  to  the  block.  Objects  to  be  photographed  are 
affixed  to  the  glass  with  a  drop  of  transparent  balsam 
or  may  be  held  by  another  glass  strip  clamped  to  the 
first  with  rubber  bands.  When  the  object  is  transparent, 
as  a  fly's  wing,  the  light  should  shine  through  it;  when 
opaque,  it  should  be  lighted  evenly  from  both  sides,  the 
lights  being  far  enough  back  to  avoid  shining  directly 
into  the  lens.  A  camera  of  long  bellows  draw  is  the 
best  Should  such  a  camera  not  be  available,  a  px>rtrait 
attachment  slipped  over  the  lens  will  allow  one  to  work 
close  with  one  of  short  bellows. 

If  greater  magnification  is  desired,  the  resulting 
negative  may  be  enlarged  to  any  degree.  —  A.   E. 

SWOYEX. 

«    «    « 

Seeing  Image  Right  Side  Up.  —  I  suppose  many 
photographers,  especially  amateurs,  experience  difficulQr 
in  viewing  an  object  through  the  ground  glass  ol  a 
camera.  It  is  either  in  having  to  stoop  too  low 
or  the  image  being  upside  down.  In  my  camera 
I  have  a  small  door  opening  to  look  at  the  gpround 
glass. 

When  taking  views  of  landscapes,  groups,  etc.,  where 
the  camera  is  held  horizontally,  I  use  a  small  glass 
mirror,  with  smooth-ground  edges.  In  viewing  my 
image  I  open  door  just  a  few  inches,  place  mirror 
on  door  at  angle  of  45^  to  ground,  shield  light  from 
both,  and  look  at  object  in  mirror,  which  appears 
right  side  up.  I  shut  off  the  lig^t  either  by  a  black 
cloth  or  by  my  hands.  You  will  notice  this  is  just 
as  practical  as  seeing  the  view  through  a  reflex 
camera,  it  being  on  the  same  principle,  as  by  looking 
at  the  mirror  the  view  is  right  side  up  and  just  as 
finished  picture  will  look.  Be  sure  to  exclude  all 
light  from  both  ground  glass  and  mirror. —  Frederick 
R.  Temple. 
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Tb2  exchange  code,  as  we  write,  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer,  Aod  will  probably  be  mailed  to  mem- 
bers before  this  number  appears.  Exchange  proposi* 
tions  should  be  made  in  the  code  only,  in  order  to  keep 
outsiders  from  imposing  on  club  members.  If  we 
exchange  only  with  club  mcmbos,  we  will  lose  fewer 
prints,  and  those  who  do  not  live  up  lo  the  rules  can 
be  dlscipUned. 

Application  blanks  must  be  signed  by  the  fallowing 
members:  Nos.  7,  10,  15,  33,  14,  26,  30,  33,  34, 
38,  40,  43,  45,  46.  L.  Cummiford  has  forwarded 
an  application  without  address.  These  members  will 
find  a  blank  in  the  advertising  section  and  are  requested 
to  use  it  and  forward  to  the  director  without  delay. 

Exchange  notices  arc  published  only  once  a  year 
for  each  member.  Therefore,  keep  your  magazine  file 
complete  if  you  want  a  complete  list  of  your  fellotr 


EpcHANOE  Notices 

1.  W.  F.  Jungles,  3104  Thomas  Street,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.    Size,  3l  x  sJ. 

13.  T.  E.  Harper,  Box  67,  Coming,  Cal.  Size,  aj 
I  3I.    D.O.P.    Views  in  general,  genie. 

13.  W.  D.  Lundstrum,  1013  Eighth  Avenue,  Lewis- 
ton,  Idaho.    Size,  3!  x  4i.    D.O.P.    General. 

14,  Richard  Pertuch,  3136  N.  Natrona  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Size,  4  x  5  or  5  x  7.  D.O.P.  Dif- 
ferent kinds. 

17.  C.  B.  Bolles,  Lock  Box  351,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 
Sizes,  5  I  7,  8  X  JO,  or  3!  i  si-    D.O.P.    Scenery,  post- 

ig.  Kenneth  B.  Norton,  898  Btyden  Road,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Size,  5I  x  3!  and  smaller.  D.O.P.  and  Arisio, 
Landscape,  animals,  and  public  buHdiags. 

30.  George  W.  Sotheard,  9  Bow  Street,  Beverly, 
Mass.    Sizes,  li  i  3^,  3!  x  3J.     D.O.P.     General. 

17.  Dr.  John  G.  Sheafer,  304  O.  T.  Johnson  Build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Sizes,  31x5},  3}  X4I.  D.O.P. 
Beach,  mountain,  street  scenes.  High-speed  work  with 
focal  plane.  Photographs  to  be  mailed  in  envelopes 
unmounted. 

31.  Paul  G.  C.  Semmer,  469  Jefferson  Street,  Port- 
land, Ore.    Size,  3J  x  5J.     D.O.P.     General  scenery. 


37.  Frank  Grafton,  P.  O,  Box  33,  Chester.  W,  V«- 
Size,   5   X   7   or  smaller.      D.O.P.     Landscapes    and 

39.  G.  M.  Burchnell,  Montoeville,  Allen  Count;, 
Ind.     Size,   5x7  cabinets.     D.O.P.     Portraits  and 

41.  John  De  PbilUppi,  Jr.,  1004  Henneit  BuO<Uiig, 
New  Orieans,  La.  Sizes,  4  x  5,  s  t  7-  D-O.P.  and 
Bromide.  Landscapes,  New  Orleans  historical,  Mardi 
Gras,  athletic  and  speed  pictures,  street  scenes,  n^hi 

47.  H.  D.  Fowler,  1600  Thirty-fifth  Avenue,  Seattle, 
Wash.  Sizes,  3I  x  5),  6)  x  8).  D.O.P.  Views  of 
Pacific  Coast  States  and  Alaskan  Marine  Views. 

Nkw  Membkrs 

55.  E.  R.  Youngs,  The  Molsons  Bank,  Ridgetown, 
Ont.,  Canada.  Sizes,  3!  x  sj,  aj  i  4l-  D.O.P.  St. 
Lawrence  River  views,  towns,  city  views,  landscapes, 

56.  A.  Lebourg,  Box  13s,  Marvel,  Ala.  Sizes,  4x5 
to  6)  x  8^.    D.O.P.     Portraits,  faces,  and  full  length. 

57.  Jas.  G.  McCallister,  aai  W.  Baltimore  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

58.  Harry  Feam,  Haigler,  Neb.  Sizes,  6x8  and 
cabineL      P.O.P,       Scenery  and  photographs. 

59.  Frank  A.  Mason,  R.  No.  5.,  Paris,  111.  Size, 
5x7.  D.O.P.  and  P.O.P.  Views  in  Paris,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  or  landscape  views. 

60.  Thomas  L  Parker,  Olaf,  Iowa.  Size,  s  "  7. 
D.O.P.    Portrait  and  general. 

6t.  £.  R.  Bolandcr,  116  S.  Tenth  Street,  RichmoDd, 
Ind.    Size,  4x5.    D.O.P.    Local  views  and  pictorial 

62.  Clifiord  Hampton,  Castlewood,  S.  D.  Size, 
4x5.    P.O.P.  and  D.O.P.    General. 

63.  Roger  D.  Thomson,  1517  Washington  Street, 
Columbia,  S.  C.     Sizes,  3!  x  sj  and  5x7.     D.  O.  P. 

General  (mostly  landscapes). 

64.  The  Hammond  Studio,  1905)  Second  Avenue, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 


6$.  Fred.  J.  Kopp,  717  S.  Washington  Street,  Hobart, 
Okla.  Sizes,  5x7  and  cabinets.  D.O.P.  Indian  pic- 
tures and  landscapes. 

66.  Gilbert  Woolf,  Lost  Cabin,  Wyo.  Size,  3J  x  3J. 
D.O.P.    Western  life,  nature,  cowboy,  etc. 

67.  Lloyd  I.  Robinson,  681  E.  Bumside  Street, 
Irortland,  Ore.  Sizes,  4  x  5,  3!  x  5J,  and  5x7.  D.O.P. 
and  enlargements.  Landscapes,  mountain  and  high 
altitude  pictures,  and  almost  all  kinds. 

68.  Edna  R.  Gordon,  Marshall  Road,  Lowerre, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Size,  4x5.  D.O.P.  Views,  flowers, 
portraits. 

69.  Charles  R.  Ransden,  East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
Size,  5x7  and  smaller.  Post-cards.  D.O.P.  Land- 
scapes, buildings,  animals,  etc. 

70.  George  G.  Seller,  Browns,  HI. 

71.  Freed  A.  Miller,  Nappanee,  Ind.  Size,  4x5. 
D.O.P.    Landscapes  and  buildings. 

72.  John  T.  Rowe,  Box  588,  Painesdale,  Houghton 
County,  Mich.  Size,  3J  x  $^.  D.O.P.  Miscellaneous 
subjects. 

73.  John  P.  Carter,  Riggs,  Scott  County,  Va. 

74.  Frank  A.  Rice,  Ouray,  Col.  Size,  3J  x  5J. 
D.O.P.    Landscape,  general. 

75.  J.  H.  Morton,  Fostoria,  Ohio.  Size,  5  x  7  or  less. 
D.O.P.    Views  and  scenery. 

76.  Elmer  R.  Korf,  3608  Rokeby  Street,  Chicago, 
111.  Size,  3J  X  5i.  D.O.P.  Scenery  and  views  near 
Chicago,  and  enlargements. 

77.  Francis  Parrish,  Athens,  111.  Any  size  up  to 
5x7.    D.O.P.    Genre,  landscapes,  winter  scenes. 

78.  Elwin  S.  Coutant,  Captain  U.  S.  Life  Saving 
Service,  Oak  Hill,  Fla.  Size,  3}  x  5J.  D.O.P.  Marine, 
landscape,  genre. 

79.  J.  L.  Heald,  Grand  Junction,  Col.  Sizes,  4x5, 
5x7,  and  post-cards.  D.O.P.  Mountain  scenes  in 
Colorado. 

80.  Bert  Smith,  Rowley,  Buchanan  County,  Iowa. 
Size,  3i  X  5i.    D.O.P.    Outdoor  and  live  stock. 

81.  Casey  &  Micheal,  Harrisonville,  Ohio.  Size, 
4x5.    D.O.P.    Miscellaneous. 

82.  C.  G.  Gates,  Colebrook,  N.  H.  Size,  5x7 
and  smaller.    D.O.P.    Portraits,  genre,  landscapes. 

83.  Jackson  J.  Rose,  2729  Evergreen  Avenue, 
Chicago,  ni.   Sizes,  3 J  x  5!  to  8  x  10.   D.O.P.    General. 

84.  Roy  J.  Sawyer,  1564  Greenup  Street,  Covington, 
Ky.  Size,  5x7  and  smaller.  Carbon  and  D.O.P. 
Landscapes  and  flower  studies. 

85.  Fred.  W.  Oldham,  P.  O.  Box  223,  Bedford, 
Ohio.  Size,  4x5.  D.O.P.  General,  but  mostly  land- 
scapes and  scenery. 

86.  Dr.  M.  Y.  O'Brien,  Creve  Coeur,  St.  Louis 
County,  Mo.  Size,  4x5.  D.O.P.  Portraits  and 
landscapes. 

87.  H.  C.  Lindahl,  Isanti,  Bodum,  Minn.  Sizes, 
3i  X  4i»  5  X  7-    D.O.P.    General. 

88.  Sam  H.  Shektad,  Brandt,  S.  D.  Post-cards. 
D.O.P.    Views. 


89.  Sevedra  O.  Bamum,  Shinglehouse,  Pa.  Sizes  up 
to  8  X  10.  D.O.P.  Landscapes  and  genre  in  color 
and  monochrome. 

90.  P.  H.  Stalter,  Box  182,  Oshawa,  Ont,  Can. 
Size,  3}  X  4}.  D.O.P.  Animal,  mechanical,  landscape, 
architectural,  eto. 

91.  William  G.  Grim,  739  Ritter  Street,  Reading,  Pa. 
Size,  3}  X  5}.    D.O.P.    Landscapes  and  general. 

92.  G.  P.  Kimberly,  care  of  Richardson  Silk  Co., 
Bdding,  Mich.  Sizes,  4  x  5,  5  x  7,  or  8  x  10.  D.O.P. 
Bromide.    Mostly  landscapes. 

93.  D.  E.  Seymour,  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y.  Post-card. 
D.O.P.    Views  and  scenery,  no  portraits. 

94.  George  H.  Read,  P.  O.  Box  45,  Richford,  Vt 
Size,  4x5.    D.O.P.    Landscapes  and  general. 

95.  Edwin  F.  Casper,  940  Thirty-eighth  Street,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  Size,  3J  x  sJ.  D.O.P.  Landscape 
and  general  scenes,  including  city  views. 

96.  Arthur  C.  Smith,  391  East  Jessamine  Street, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.    Size,  3J  x  $^.    D.O.P.    General. 

97.  E.  M.  Lyons,  New  Milford,  Conn.  Size,  2i  x 
4J.    D.O.P.    Mostly  country  and  general. 

98.  Harry  Doerr,  4146  Wyandotte  Street,  Denver, 
Col.  Size,  3J  X  sJ.  D.O.P.  and  colored  prints.  Gen- 
eral subjects. 

99.  J.  A.  Zimmerman,  7643  Woodland  Avenue, 
Swissvale,  Pa.  Sizes,  post-card  to  8  x  zo.  D.O.P. 
Railroad  and  general  views  and  groups. 

100.  Ray  S.  Leonard,  100  Josephine  Street,  Atlanta, 
Ga.    Size,  5x7  and  under.    D.O.P.    All-around  work. 

loi.  Milo  Jones,  324  W.  Union  Street,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Size,  3Jx5i.  D.O.P.  General,  mostly  view  work 
and  landscapes. 

102.  F.  J.  Chatterton,  174  Grand  Avenue,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Size,  6J  x  8i.  D.O.P.  Yale  College, 
old  New  Haven  buildings,  views  around  New  Haven, 
views  around  Connecticut. 

103.  B.  C.  Rinehart,  122  Locust  Street,  Flat  A, 
Chicago,  HI.     Size,  3J  x  5i.     D.O.P.    Park  scenery. 

104.  Burton  H.  AUbee,  Box  42,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Sizes,  2 J  X  4J,  4  X  5,  3J  X  5i,  5  X  7.  D.O.P.  All  classes, 
but  prefer  historic  buildings  or  sites. 

105.  S.  Ellis  Heath,  953  Diven  Street,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.    Sizes,  5  x  7,  4  x  5.    D.O.P.    General. 

106.  Phil  B.  Keeler,  428  Middlefield  Road,  Palo 
Alto,  Cal.  Sizes  up  to  5  x  7.  D.O.P.,  P.O.P.,  later 
carbon  and  platinum.  Landscap>es  and  pictorial  char- 
acter studies  from  California  and  some  views  of  the 
Azores. 

107.  D.  D.  A.  Outcalt,  2124  N.  Anderson  Street, 
Tacoma,  Wash.  Sizes  up  to  5  x  7.  D.O.P.  Views 
from  Alaska  and  Western  Washington. 

108.  Alfred  M.  Sutton,  175  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose, 
Cal.  Size,  3J  x  5J.  D.O.P.  Mostly  landscapes, 
rural  and  mountain;  some  needlehole  work. 

109.  Joseph  Wurm,  254  Grove  Street,  Milwaukre, 
Wis.  Size,  3}  x  si.  D.O.P.  and  P.O.?.  Oenerttl, 
portraits,  views,  etc. 
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Prints  made  by  readers  tvili  be  ctiUciud  in  this  dtpartmeni;  none  by  maU.  Prints  ihould  be  addrested  to 
Frank  R.  Fraprie,  szi  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  and  MUST  be  marked  "For  Portfolio"  on  back,  vrhtlhrr 
lent  jor  this  department  only,  or  jor  the  monthly  competitions  as  well.  Only  one  print  by  any  contribtitor  Can  be  criticited 
each  month.    An  asterisk  is  prefixed  to  the  criticism  oj  reproduced  prints. 


765.     R.  Bbiboe.  —  "Seplenibtr."    Your  picture  of  Ihe  birvisl 

Ihundetslomwhidi  you  have  inlmduted.   If  youh»d  pnatrvtd  [he 

nalurai  doud  valua  of  light  gai,  you  oould  have  an  iiuacllvt  and 

utislically  do  we  considei  Ihii  a  sums*. 

•;56.    HnoHT.  H«i,-Yoiiri9ctureof  ihrbabyinthtbalh. 

758.    J.  R.  LlOHT.  — "Mr  Brother."    From  the  point  of  iie« 

reichiziii  for  a  can.  although  not  »v  in  idea,  a  vcU  cairicd  out  uid 
mifco  an  c.trcmtly  attractive  and  intnnling  piclun.    The  work 
is  Eood  in  alJ  mpects.  uve  thai  Ke  nould  tUgSBt  the  UK  ol  ■  pkin 

(U  comhine  a  mike  an  unpleauol  gray  print  urithout  ■  tnoe  of 

detail  in  the  bi^  light!. 

767.    E.B.  CoLUIlB.-*-rheHoinewaniWar."    Thl.  print  i> 

butanfmprrfflod.  ToourmlndthereisnoeiicnwfortficcnoTnKiusiy 

door  portrait,  showing  fair  expoHire.  although  a  litUe  nxue  time  wonld 

exaggerated  wfincu  mhich  you  haw  given  it.    The  cart  in  Ilie  icad 

no!  have  been  amiM.    ITie  out-offonu  backgroond .  of  bnnchs 

7W.    BABY'S  BATH 


HUGH  T.  HART 


id  (fail. 


}1  idnsing,  and  the  pi 


n  ibould  luYe  been 


:v  P.  AiUH.  —  "An  Ohio  Sugir  Camp."  Ttiiiia  ■ 
wry  uDiaiERsUng  plciutc  TtchnicaUi'.  Ibe  SKm  bu  dd  moK  v*Iut 
tfau  »  much  white  paper^  and  the  water  la  bla^  m  ni^L  Yooi 
CK[»?iro  waa  [ai  from  comet  and  you  have  owr-dcidoped  ao  aa  bo 
ofalltcraie  most  ol  the  awxt  detail  which  rou  migbt  ban  pcetened  by 
dilute  developer.  The  two  lines  of  the  uieam  cultin(  acrou  Ihe 
forcETOund  do  not  improve  the  compooiticai  of  the  piint- 

701.  J.  Bbihaid Tube. — "AnArismilAndBcape."  InaotH 
respects  Ihii  print  has  occUent  qualitiH.  especially  in  the  aki, 
which  is  well  treated.  There  is  no  reason,  bDwever,  for  (he  indiuion 
ol  the  teJeffnph  pole  and  Ibc  lar^  tank  at  (he  right,  and  dicie  mi^  t 
proSiaUv  hetrimined  oS.   The  diffUBioo  ot  focus  is  lalfcer  eibemc, 

7«2.  Haxrv  H.  Whsdh.  — "A  Glimpse  from  (he  Woods.' 
This  print  ihowi  very  poor  technique.  Your  ebadowi  ate'*)  Mack 
as  ink,  your  whites  chalky,  yom  distance  dogged  up,  and  on  top  of 
this  the  whole  print  is  fogged.  You  might  liave  made  an  inteiestiiig 
picture  (t  this  spol  and  time,  by  proper  eipoeuie,  as  the  amPgcBienl 
is  good,  and  (he  vista  through  the  trees  should  be  pleasing  and  m- 
lereating  with  proper  handling. 

703.  CBUtLis  R.  Wmm..  —  "Forcst~Koad."  In  Ibii  little 
prim  you  have  attempted  (o  render  the  mystery  aod  dience  of  (he 
darkling  loftsl.  and  with  a  fail  measure  of  suoese.  Il  Beams  to 
us  that  (he  tree  on  die  right  la  somewhat  too  high  hi  lone  and  should 
■o(  be  much  mote  brilliaot  than  the  other  >ree  trunks  Just  beyond 
it.    The  high  light  of  (he  white  flowers  In  the  i-pper  right-hand 


1  amund  a  little  I 
n  the  let!  and  di 


of  the  da 


le  right,  the  effect  mighi 
law  been  more  ptcaung.    Tlie  pcrspectiva  of  (be  pa(h  is 
7i  and  thoufh  the  ihadowa  are  ■  (rifle  opaque,  (he  desired 
■Bed  b  well  rendend  on  the  whole. 

Tfll.  M.  E.  SiBUi  —"Wild  Roie."  TV  lighting  on  this 
flowering  bmach  is  very  curioua.  You  seem  to  have  a  strong  spot- 
Ugh(  on  (he  center,  whde  (he  ends  of  (he  branches  are  slmott  in 
iatkacaB.  The  ligh[  was  (oo  strong,  aiMl  tlie  ei 
Ibe  lesull  being  loo  much  dialkineta  and  toUrast.    The  bi 


•aKst 


>ofgi 


of  Ihe 


twigs  b  cooluxd  and  strag^ing,  and  does  nc^ 

pofpoae  of  cnnpodtioii.    The  apace  is  very  poorly  Med.  leaving 

a  large  empty  margin  comp4etely  aroond  the_«prBy,  which  is  un- 


G.  AHLMAN 


I  of  this  prcLiy  little  giri  aiauding  bclorc  a 
lex-elopmenl  far  beyond  (be  Dormal  point 


in  the  eflDit  ID  gel  mi^ 

trasty  printing  paper.    By  this  accumulation  of  i 

have  attained  on  unpleasant  degree  ol  conns!  w 

Tee.     F.  G.  Han 


would  be  much  heigh Lened  il  you 
upper  pari  of  the  sky. 

7B7.     Wn.i.*aD  N.  MAtiLa.  — " 

Si  I  n.    This  portion  ol  the  sei 
enlarged.  (0  make  a  very  good  pi 


7es     Mai  H 


770.  "PEANUT 


HENRY  A.  KHEMLING 


over-elposed  and  unrl 
loipo^tjon  it  would  be  i 
iddle.  thereby  bringing 


luch  improved  by  trimming 
Ibe  boat  with  Ihe  figures 


the  ^int.  The  discarded  part  itself,  however,  would  make  an 
Interesting  bortzDotal  print  by  cutting  o9  one  half  inch  fmm  ttie 
top  and  about  one  indi  trom  Ihe  bottom. 

769.  Thohas  ].  UATrHKWs.  —  "The  Stent  Salesman."  We 
can  see  nothing  In  tma  print  worth  [diotograpbing.  The  dead  and 
ahatteiBl  otc  ia  ngly  enough  la  itself,  without  the  addition  at  the 
enoTTnous  sign,  to  discoulage  a  photographic  attempt.  As  a  bomble 
eiample  of  the  combined  devastation  wrought  by  a  forest  fire  and 
Ihe  vandal  hand  of  the  advotiser,  however,  it  has  an  appeal- 

•770.  HENal  A.  KuwLIira.  —  "Peanut."  "Peanut"  is  a 
nickname  of  the  young  gendeman  ol  odor  portrayed  in  our  list 

73V 


774.    PORTRAIT  OF  MISS  G. 


FRANK  WOLCOTT 


issar  a  "A  Cotloa  lacker."  tad  he  'a  ipparcnily  i  livclr  and 
pictumque  kid.  You  xtn  to  be  sbk  to  make  good  lechnioil 
pbolographB  of  blm.  and  he  is  certainlv  pictorial  nulerial.  Caleb 
hinmcBln  In  some  of  bia  diMTacterlaUc  poses,  uid  you  wi|]  eventually 
make  loaie  good  genie  irork. 

771.  Hams  A.  Esicqem.  —  "Sunday  Moniiog  in  [be  Park." 
Park  snnea  rarely  yidd  interesling  lectures.  A  pai^  is  only  man's 
makeshift  for  inamwilile  nalure,  and  the  picluie  o<  it  invariably 
ITMTals  the  attifidality  and  cooslraiiit  nqulfiu  to  nuinlain  Ibe 
unequal  fight  afunat  the  inTading  forrcs  of  the  city.  The  naxic 
bridge  is  a  hideoufl  object  in  ibielf,  and  should  never  be  photogTB^nl. 
Your  print  ihowi  a  curious  white  line  around  the  datks,  probably 
caoaed  by  allowing  a  contrasly  negative  to  de^'dop  viihout  rocking 
the  traTi  The  darker  portioru  of  the  negative  attract  and  use  up 
(be  developer  lq  the  cfighboring  portions  of  the  Elm. 

772.  M.  L.  McNfil.  — "Roy  likes  Hb  Candy."  This  is  a 
pretty  good  Fortrait.  The  eipouire  is  only  a  Irifle  less  tlian  [iJ], 
and  Ihe  values  in  Ihe  light  dress  are  vrry  well  kept  The  back- 
Rround  is  perhaps  a  trifle  loo  htavy  and  dark,  and  we  would  like 
the  print  belter  if  Ibe  lillle  boy  were  interested  injiis  candy  instead 
or  Ihe  camen. 

•773.    G.  Ahikan.  — ■■Portrait."     Your  portrait  of  a  young 


leck  and  shoulder 


e  that  the  rapped  edpfs 


•774.  F«Am  WoLCOTT.  — ■■Portrwl  of  Miss  G."  We  have 
■elected  Ibis  print  for  the  Gist  to  be  criticiied.  becuise  while  il 
shows  lome  niengih.  ii  also  shon  equal  weakness.    The  urance- 

angie,  b  tidd  and  is  iustihcd  by  iu  eSectivcness.  If  with  tbb 
composition  you  had  united  truth  ia  tonal  qualities  you  wmxld 
have  had  a  strong  result.  You  have,  however,  sacrificed  valuea 
apparently  by  uader.eip>su[e,  and  obtained  a  very  chalky  result 
in  which  the  values  of  both  flesh  and  fabric  are  dettberBleljl  diicanled. 
This  Ls  not  photography,  but  poster  making,  and  posters  nre  better 
made  with  Ihe  pencil  or  the  brush  than  with  the  lens.  Tbe  wall  at 
the  upper  right-hand  comer  d»uld  be  rnuth  grayer  in  lone.  The 
sitter's  garments  should  also  be  several  tones  darker,  keeping  tl^ 
face  as  it  b  with  the  introductios  of  a  lilde  more  modeling.  TTx 
fold  of  white  dre^  running  upwarti  in  Ihe  lower  rigb1.band   onnter 

77fi.  Saiah  GoBHAH.  —  ■■Grandpa,*'  A  good  cnitdoor  portrmit 
in  many  respects.  Il  b  somewlut  uiider.eipo3edi  but  a  valuable 
record  for  time  to  come.  The  background  is  unfortunate,  widi 
the  head  half  again;!  the  sky  and  ball  agauist  the  distant  tree*. 
It  would  have  been  better  to  elevate  the  camera  or  lower  it.  Instead 
of  having  this  strong  division  liclween  light  and  dark  culling  across 
the  middle  of  Ihe  head. 

77d.  John  J.  Kavakauch.  —  "I've  got  the  Toad."  Yoor 
print  'a  somewhat  too  conlrasty,  Ihe  whitH  being  chalky  and  the 
shadows  full  black.  The  tlgures  in  this  picture  are  altogether  too 
small  to  malce  a  genre,  and  you  would  have  to  trim  the  print  down 

Even  in  Ihb  case  it  would  not  be  satisfactory.  Iwcause  one  of  the 
litUe  girls  is  standiog  direcUy  ui  front  ol  the  tree,  which  makei  a 
solid  black  line  rirtng  from  the  lop  ol  her  head. 

•777,  C.W.MUNscHAUEii.  — "TbeCobbler."  The  title  seenu 
to  be  inappropriate,  as  a  cobbler  is  a  mender  of  worn  shoes,  whereas 
this  workman  b  conic  mplating  a  brand  new  sfaoe.  apparently  just 
fmished.  We  should,  therefore,  call  the  ^rtnt  ■■The  Shoemaker." 
\\'e  Tfflicvc  that  the  picture  would  has'e  been  more  interesting  bad 
he  been  workinK  nn  ihc  sliue,  rather  than  sitting  idly  gating  at  it. 


777.    THE  COBBLER 


TtK  picniR  i$  Bol  in 


d  be  aubdi>« 


r,  and  the  lights  on  the  tools 


the  back- 
exposure  indoon, 


doscio 


7*).  S.  C  HoiLY.  —  "Strai 
pbntognph.  and  Is  prtdnUy  ]J 
wv  cannot  see  that  it  possesses 


olthera 


■    Thi 


lairly  good  reford 
Ihe  BubjecH.  RciortallF, 
t  inURSt  to  anyhodr  but 


ibould  trim  off  a(  least  3}  inches 
the  bottom.    You  nil]  (hen  have 


781.  JOHK    E.    AlBLASIEU 

to  be  constdered  as  a  poctraiL 

OD  the  right,  and  )  ol  an  hich  I 

■  picture  ot  die  old  nun  villi 

jtjat  stands,  howeier.  the  well.  Ihc  boards  coveting  it,  l( 

etc,  are  aD  inuch  stronger  in  their  attractive  power  than 

mu.  and  take  the  atlenlkin  completely  away  from  him. 

782.  Fnwi  L.  Bet.  — "Dog  Study."  Your  camera 
dcae  to  the  doff  and  b^ng  of  fJiort  focus,  you  have  got  1 
ad  fdrepaws  foreshortened  out  of  propotlion  to  his  body.   You  have 


a!  foe 


w  that 
animal  portrailu 


78S.    F.  C.  H.  Wen 


CLEAN.  —  Yoor  portrait  did 

is  really  diRicnll  lo  get  loo 

Ay  more  time  would  have  made  thia  picture  mote 

d  soft.  We  do  not  like  the  slnng  white  Uses  In  Ihe 
wall  paper  which  you  have  used  lor  a  background,  nor  the  promi- 
«en«  of  the  couch  on  whirh  the  subject  is  silling.  The  strong 
lines  ol  this  piece  of  fumitore  take  the  altentino  from  the  subject, 

Ihing  which  can  compete  with  Ihe  silter  for  aitention. 

779,  RouitBece.  —  "The  Captive."  The  picture  of  a  caged 
animal  behind  the  ban  is  always  unpleasant  It  is  not  a  natural 
snnDunding  for  ibe  poor  beast,  and  it  is  a  pity  to  photograph  him 
nnder  such  condilions.  li  you  must  take  picnirea  ii 
wait  until  the  aninuls  are  away  from  the  [ 


C.  W.  MUNSCHAUER 

h  should  cause  it  to  be  phologra|Jied.  The  foregrumuJ 
through  haze  absolutely  devoid 
Ihe  sky  bdd.headed.  There  is  no  line  in  Ihe  picture  lo 
impo^tLon.  and  all  in  all  you  have  as  flal  and  uninteresting 
it  would  be  possible  to  make  outdoors. 
LtiDOLPH  VOTAPEA,  — "Milkuig  Time."  This  is  a  very 
ijde  of  over-exposure  and  forced  development,  resulting 
'  white  sky,  and  absolute  lusa  of  detail  in  Ihe  shadows. 


tehadyc 


give  a  spotty  ai 


d  the  h 


I.  — "A  Woodland  Visla."  In  sow 
imely  allractiw.  While  the  lighling  and 
Ihe  thousands  of  redected  lights  on  Ihe 
jTiIating  effect.  Ihe  rendition  of  di-^tancc. 


lowers  almost  n>  the  top  of  the 
picture,  and  seen  through  (he  extremely  tall  Irees.  seems  to  be  of 
Iremendous  height.  The  immediate  foreground,  bowever,  is  oblcc- 
lloiuble,  and  2)  inches  can  be  trimmed  oS  to  considetaUe  advinlage. 
If  this  were  done,  and  the  picture  further  enlarged,  taking  care  to 
bring  down  Ihe  spottiness  in  the  near  foliage,  we  think  you  would 
havearesullwdl  worthy  of  preservation. 
7S6.    T.  W.  Meeei,  —  "Salt  Creek."    This  Utile  prini  has 

are  pleasing  and  interestuig,  and  if  you  had  not  developed  >o  far 
you  might  be  able  to  gel  a  very  nice  iriciure  by  enlargement 

*787.    Fbanitis  Edgeiton. — "The  I^st  Stook."     This  print 
was  awarded  honorable  mention  m  our  competition  this  month. 

il  your  ptiol  is  loo 
rom  position.    This 


hbiiUiao 


bright  all  over.    The  whole  picture  is 

scale,  and  there  ii  not  a  lull  black  in  the 

gives  one  Ihe  same  mental  feeling  that 

Ihe  light  is  too  strong.    Toning  Ihe  print  down  will 

this,  as  a  considerable  range  of  dark  shcmld  be  added 


TS7.    THE  LAST  STOOK  (-RANCIS  EDGERTON 

■ilhoul  liHing  [he  higb«t  li«hlt  Id 


7SS.  E,  LEITNEI.---A  Hum  Concert."  Like  the  mijcnn 
nf  interian.  this  print  is  hqkwIui  UD(lcr-ci|»»d.  and  ciiiisadciab)> 
over-developed.     Piclorially  you  have  Jlojetliet  too  mant  wbitr 

and  Kb]!  pajKr.    Try  to  gel  a  less  conluscil  t«ck(niund,  nod  kR|i 
vour  accent  on  (he  imponoat  object,  inUcad  ol  disuibutiDC  il  all 

780.    E.  M.  Thave 


oblcctsmilesdown  the  track,  but  imunfll  Ibedaylo  make  a  ptiala- 
flTapfa  for  ADylhinE  but  record  purpovi- 
TM).    RoBEUA  Di;nlop.  —  "Bums  MonumenL"     One  woukl. 

lo  Bums  there  erected,  and  such  a  reford  voidd  be  inleTestm(  id 
many  pmiite  at  home.  You  do  not  seem,  bowewr,  la  have  been 
succesKlul  in  Kclling  a  inclute  properly  iocused.  We  judie  that 
you  had  failed  \o  set  the  lucusing  scale  properly,  and  Ihia  haj  made 
a  seneraL  blur  which  renders  the  jncture  unatlraclive. 

lUI.    A.  W.  CiAUFoan.  —"By  a  Woodland  Roadside."    Cob- 


bad.    We  mialii  sur, 
Floi>rcd  ten  oc  fillccn 


03.    Q HE ENSBO ROUGH  BRIDGK 

D.  J.  RUZICKA 

7M.    N.  B.  Knot.  —  "The  Spreading  Eycomore. "    Tliis  print 

hu  Mccllcnl  qualily.  and  a  very  good  stparalion  of  plants,  npe- 

picture.    If  it  weie  neceisirj  lo  include  this  at  all,  it  should  have  run 

tislly  in  the  water  nnd  "ooded  hillMde  above  il    There  U,  howewr. 

and  j«i  ihould  Irim  an  inch  Irom  the  lop  of  .h*  print.    Ol  the  bare 

»  many  amateurs  insist  on  gelling. 

and  uninle  reding  lorcgrouDd  we  can  say  the  same,  and  n-ould  adviw 

766.    On, FbanklinF.Massev.  — ■■Sylvia."    This  print  shows 

Irimmin,  the  an»  amount.    Tht,  ha-ing  been  done,  ,-ou  will  hai-e 

the  gray,  flat  lones  whith  h>  many  of  your  othcra  hair  had,  due 

a  «ry  much  better  picnire,  but  il  is  unlonunatj  that  you  did  not 

apparently  to  over.eiipcHure.    Try  lo  gel  a  liltlc  more  vigor  and 

brought  the  t«e  farther  from  the  edge,  and  made  a  very  mi.cb  better 

figure.    He  are  interested  to  see  that  you  arr  conlinuing  your  work 

7M.    John  Jo.0Ey5EN.-"lnthe  Bay."    The  arrangcmenl  ol 

m.    John  Jo>0Ey5EN.-"lnthe  Bay."    The  arrangcmenl  ol 

thii  prim  is  atlrartii-e.    The  sweep  of  lie  cunTj  is  i-ety  pleaMng, 

idea  of  false  modesty.    Il  is  not  necessary  lo  adopt,  in  every  case. 

and  Ibe  pgralia  lines  of  bank  and  path  repeal  each  uhci  very  ni<:ely. 

The  tones  of  the  print.  howe\'er,  arc  nol  salis[a«ory.    You  have 

the  young  form  is  a  sufficient  justification  for  photographing  il. 

lelt  ont  your  darks  and  gont  loo  far  toward  ihe  lighl  end  of  the  scale. 

and  we  would  advise  you  to  abandon  the  allerapls  (o  partially  con- 

making  s  Bal,  gray  print,  with  little  teiture  In  the  waler  and  a  bald- 

teal  the  figure  by  means  which  are  nol  apprnpriale.    We  would 

also  ad>-ise  you  lo  lei  the  hair  Bow  freely  instead  of  being  done  up 

wilh  ribboni.  etc..  in  Ihis  class  of  work. 

range  of  darks,  you  would  havt  a  more  salLsfacloiy  prim. 

797.    Ann*  BectimoM,  — "Off  for  a  float  Ride.".  This  is  j 

794     F.  E.C»i™.-"ASludy."    At  the  S™t  glance  this  print 

l«ied  Interesting,  but  an^ysis  does  not  cnuse  us  to  bold  the  first 

ing  al  the  lime.    We  would  say  thai  the  boy  pushing  off  Ihe  boat 

impression.    The  general  scheme  oi  composiiion  is  very  attractive 

is  a  Irifle  loo  dark,  and  that  Bomewhil  more  eiposun  would  have 

and  ihe  Iweep  oi  the  lines  ol  drapery  Is  eiPemely  attractive  and 

matitialll  helps  the  arrangemenl.  which  could  hardly  be  improi-ed. 

798.    RobeitH.  Fosm.— "The  Pond."    The  most  obvious 

fault  of  this  print  Ls  serious  undcr-eiposurc  and  over-developmenl. 

usually  wrong  lo  ha^-e  the  fa«  and  the  eye.  looking  in  different 

resulting  in  a  pure  while  sky  and  jel  Mack  shadnws.    Incidentally 

JiRtlKKU.  and  the  unpieasanl  stanng  whites  an  very  objectionable. 

you  bak-e  loo  much  material  in  the  print,  or  at  least  it  is  not  properly 

m    D.D*vi3,— "Autumn. ■■    There  was  material  at  this  spol 

and  also  too  near  the  camera.    If  you  had  mo\-ed  your  camera  some- 

ic  right,  tlieteby  bringing  the  f 


IDE.    OCTOBER  MISTS 

the  middle  of  the  pc 

mt  and  ha™  tied  the  paru  o 

Ihe  picture  U 

(clhcc  marc  ulisfactoriJy.    The  Icncc  pcHti  in  the 

.decided  blemid.. 

BAL-l.ILLEB.-"JackV-Laiit 

ras,"    Theide 

of  the  Iwys  culling 

acts  in  the  pumpkins  in  thr 

harvest  field 

DOtel  and  inlereflin 

,  but  Ihe  eKculioD  is  not  w 

You  placed  youT  ca 

mera  loo  near  the  principal  figure,  and  it 

T  Ihe  bottom  ol  (he  pcinl.    If 
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ROY  J.  SAWYER 

range  of  values.  PcauMy  il  inclines  toward  too  great  briUiancy 
and  the  clouds  in  the  rigbl-hand  comer  seem  too  dark  and  thievlen- 
ing  to  accord  fully  with  Ihe  brilliantly  lighted  landscape  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  composition,  however,  is  fairly  good,  although  we 
would  suggest  trimming  an  inch  or  so  from  the  lop  d1  the  print. 

•803.  D.  J.  RDiiciA.  —  "Qucensborough  Bridge."  This  prim 
can  uuthfuUy  be  called  a  picture,  perfect  in  almost  every  detaiL 
We  can  suggest  no  alteration  which  could  improve  Ibis  in  arr^iife- 
raenl  or  in  IrealmenE.  Vou  have  taken  a  moat  prosaic  subject, 
the  ungainly  bulk  of  a  modem  steel  bridge,  and  transformed  il  into 
a  thin^  of  beauty,  putting  it  back  into  its  proper  place  by  the  adrxjii 
aeiaure  of  a  moat  inlereating  genre  aubject  in  the  foregrourid.  This 
print  is  well  worthy  ol  enlargemrnl. 

804.  R.  D.  AuisTioNC.  — -'The  Mountain."  This  piciuic  ii 
unaucccssful.  in  that  it  in  no  way  indicates  the  scale  of  the  obieOs 
pbolograpbed.  You  have  contrasted  the  hills  in  the  background, 
undoubtedly  of  respectable  height,  wilh  a  slone  wall  in  the  foieirDimd. 
and  as  (he  Mone  wall  is  as  big  as  (be  hills,  il  is  obvious  that  the  eye 
is  lorced  to  conclude  Ibat  these  are  insagnilirant  elevationx  U 
you  happened  to  read  Mr.  Todd's  articles  on  IdephotograiJiy,  pub- 
lished in  (his  magaEine  a  couple  of  years  ago,  you  may  renvmber 
that  be  discovered,  as  the  result  ol  many  eipcriments,  thai  Ihe  oidy 
way  lo  make  mounlaina  appear  high  in  a  pbolograph  is  (o  contrasi 
Ihem  with  objects  in  the  loreground,  which  (be  reason  kixrwa  to  be 
large,  but  which  appear  extremely  small,  tn  other  words,  tall  tnct 
al  some  dialanCB  irom  Ihe  camera  aflotd  the  most  aatisfaelorj  way 

•805.  Roy  J.  Sawyzb.  — "October  Mists."  This  is  ■  ytrj 
aatialactory  rendering  ol  an  autumn  landscape,  rendering  the  aBnos. 
phejic  values  extremely  well,  and  having  a  mosl  [leasing  compod- 
tion.    An  honorable  mention  was  awarded  it  hi  our  monlUy  eoa- 

(Thi  fW/oIip  iMj  child  Nn  S) 
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AhstnOed  by  P.  C.  Beach,  Copies  oj  any  of  Iktse  patonts  map  be 
obtomed  at  10  cents  each  horn  Mtmn  6*  Co.,  Patent  Sotkttors, 
361  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

September  27,  1910. 
971.447.   PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS.   Hans  C  Hutte- 
AALLBand  CBmnnAN  MoBLXK,  Boiae  City,  Idaho. 


The  apparatus  is  essentiaUy  an  arrangement  for  drying  prints 

ror  films  held  in  a  vertical  position.    In  the  sectional  Qlustration  a 

•horizontal  circular  water  motor  is  attached  to  a  vertical  revolving 

shaft  just  above  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus;  this  is  operated  by 

jets  of  water  pointed  diagonally  upward  against  the  interior  of  rim 

•of  the  motor.    Above  the  motor  b  a  horizontal  division  through 

which  the  vertical  shaft  passes  and  seats  in  the  bottom  of  a  stationary 

vertical  post.     The  shaft  carries  a  propeller-shaped  fan  and  is 

•rotated  by  the  water  motor  below.    Supported  on  stay  rods  above 

the  fan  is  a  horizontal  open  platform  carrying  spring  dips  in  a 

radial  direction  on  its  periphery,  and  a  tubular  vertically  adjustable 

post  with  horizontal  upper  arms  having  spring  clips  also  on  their 

■outer  ends.  The  print  to  be  dried  is  held  in  a  frame  or  on  a  net- 

iike  support  between  the  dips,  as  shown  on  the  left    These  are 

placed  radially  around  the  periphery  of  the  upper  platform.    They 

are  dried  by  the  current  of  air  passing  upward  through  them  from 

■the  rotating  pcopdler-shaped  fan  bdow. 

October  4,  1910 
971,648.  APPARATUS  FOR  HANDLING  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
(FILMS.    FsANK  G.  KuGUUt,  Newark,  N.  J. 


T 


The  object  of  this  improvement  is  to  |xt)vide  a  series  of  individual 
hollow  rectangular  base  bars,  in  each  of  which  is  a  sliding  vertical 
post  and  a  stationary  end  so  arranged  that  each  base  bar  and  post 
supports  an  individual  film  for  development  and  further  treatment, 
with  a  provision  for  locking  together  several  bars  In  parallel  series 
by  transverse  bolts  at  each  end,  and  a  hnndle  for  lifting  the  whole 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  side  view  in  the  upper  iUustration 
shows  on  the  right  end  the  vertical  clamp  for  heading  the  ends  of 
the  film  located  for  de\'dopment  In  the  middle  is  the  adjustable 
vertical  sliding  post  Between  the  center  and  the  right  end  are 
vertical  shidds  to  separate  the  two  parts  of  the  film.  The  method 
of  using  is  to  first  secure  one  end  of  the  film  in  the  clamp  at  the  right 
then  unrdl  it  with  the  coated  side  outward  around  the  adjustable 
vertical  center  post,  then  pass  rearward  to  a  second  camp  on 
the  right.  The  adjustable  post  b  now  moved  to  the  left  to  tighten 
up  the  film  when  it  b  ready  for  devdofment  by  immersion  in  the 
devdoper.  The  post  b  hdd  by  a  ratchet  in  the  bottom  to  whatever 
portion  it  b  adjusted.  In  the  plan  of  three  bars  shown  it.  the  lower 
illustration  the  different  features  are  shown.  The  upper  bar  shows 
in  a  fine  line  the  film  passing  from  the  damp  on  the  right  by  the 
S-shaped  spacers  around  the  post  (in  section)  back  to  the  damp. 

In  the  lower  bar  b  observed  the  inner  ratchet  rack  on  its  interior 
sides  and  (in  dotted  lines)  the  pivoted  double  levers  for  ezpandiag 
into  the  ratchet  teeth,  and  locking  the  adjustable  center  post  in 
place  to  correspond  with  the  length  of  film  to  be  devdoped. 

October  11,  1910. 
972,373.   PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPARATUS.   HamyC.Hebig, 
NewYoric.N.Y. 


The  idea  of  thb  apparatus  b  to  produce  without  any  trouble 
distorted  and  peculiar  photographs  like  those  observed  in  the  smaller 
illustration.  At  the  right  end  of  the  larger  view  b  placed  a  longi- 
tudinal convex  paralldogram-shaped  mirror  (shown  in  section), 
which  b  supported  in  a  revolvable  frame,  the  back  of  which  resCi 
upon  a  movable  pivot  In  the  arrangement  as  shown  the  persons 
to  be  pbotograi^ed  stand  upon  a  platform  at  the  left  or  rear  of  a 
suiubly  lighted  room  with  a  skylight  above,  while  the  operator 
on  the  outade  upon  another  i^tform  views  through  the  camera  the 
reflected  image  from  the  curved  mirror.  He  makes  one  exposure 
in  the  first  position;  then  by  turning  the  mirror  makes  further  ex- 
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eod  of  ■  iMvoted  cruik  Hrm  (o  the  boriionlal  portifro  of  which  b 
huqg  KB  ndiUflUblc  vcif  hi  (or  iocmniig  or  dccrFaAiuc  ^^  tmsuD 
DQ  the  coDtKCt  ibeeL  Within  m  Kmidrcular  OAinx  supported  on 
bnckcu  tre  hve  electric  ILfht  lubcL  the  ends  of  which  show  tn  t^ 
illuslntion.  An  elccirk  motor  on  the  bav  of  Ihe  muJijne  opEntn 
the  mechKDiBm.  The  hnvy  dotted  line  id  the  pciated  faJue-prini 
•hut.  the  light  datted  line  is  the  Incing.  coHcd  up  i 


ic  right  of 


if  ibe  imi 


nndec  tension,  an  eipo^ing  roll.    Both  sheets  oie  held  io 
line  with  each  other  and  a  roll  at  Ihc  Icfl  supported  at  tli 


Two  patents,  the  £i 


m[Jicated  than  the  secoDd.  both 
Issued  on  the  same  date.  The  shutter,  conststing  of  four  an^ular^ 
sliaped  lilades  arranged  lo  sJightlr  overiap  each  other  when  doeed 
reode  radiatlr  from  the  cenler  when  o]KDing,  allowing  Iheteby  an 
etjual  volume  of  light  to  pass  through  the  Icnsajid  impress  umfoimlr 
Ihe  edgea  and  renter  of  the  plate.  There  are  four  hook-sbaped 
shitler  pi%-Dted  arms  which  are  operated  in  opposite  directioiu  hj 

of  the  shutter-  An  actuator  ring  having  looched-shaped  ^vojectkm^ 
on  its  periphery  always  moving  forward  in  one  direciioD  by  a  lao- 
peiling  fipriog.  in  ftriking  the  cam  S-shaped  lug  on  the  axial  end 
of  each  arm  hooL  causes  said  arm  to  fly  outward  rapidly,  which 

a  £ecDDd  cam  lug  revrnea  the  direction  of  the  anns  and  quickly 
closes  the  shutter  slides.  Thus  a  self -setting  shutter  is  produced. 
easDy  adiunted  to  dlHerrpI  speeds.  Tbe  mowmenl  ol  the  actuatiff 
ring  is  regulated  by  suitable  ±tapB  and  levets  in  contiection  with  the 
usual  bulb  release.  The  large  illustratioD  shows  ibe  shutter  blades 
closed.    The  smaller  diagram  shows  the  Uades  partly  open. 

prior  patent,  another  form  of  ram  and  aim  being  uied  for  opening 
the  shutter.  The  inventor  speaks  of  it  as  bemg  of  Ihe  raulti-ipeed 
ahutler  type.  Dolh  patenlj  are  assigned  to  Ihe  Crown  Optfoil  Co. 
ol  Rochester,  N.  V. 

Oaaltr  IB.  I  Sin. 
973.272.    PHOTOGRAPHIC  CAMERA.    Robeit  GoLDtTEQ. 
NewVi 


i  right  sectional  squi 


il  a  aimiite,  ineipensivF 
at  a  lime,  from  a  alid- 
ibaequent  development. 


TCTCiie  pAoitions-   Tlic  left  view  a  anan^  for  toading,  the  right 
ooff  lor  diacbargfng  the  expoxd  pJale- 

The  camen  proper  ifl  in&de  of  thin  nuts]  d«ed  at  the  ends  with 
woodt  the  ]f^Dta  being  covered  with  opague  malerials.  Id  the  upper 
rilfal  end  ii  a  Duuvcne  ilol  over  an  enpoaure  podul  which  it 
loaled  on  ibe  loakle  of  Ihe  right  end  In  the  focusing  [Juk.  The 
camera  has  a  fixed  focus.  The  plate  slot  is  dosed  at  the  fop  hy  a 
tODsvene  metal  ilide  drawn  out  endwiw.  Along  tlie  dot  at  the 
top  arc  guide  war*  bi  receive  the  edge  of  a  apecial  boilike  pUte 
receptacle  open  at  one  end.  slipped  out  edgewise  from  a  magaaae 
Evtaininf  hcuE  (shown  in  (he  small  view  above).  When  this  is  over  the 
dot.  Ihe  slide  npportlng  the  edge  of  the  plale  is  withdrawn  and  it 
MIsbygra^intotheeiposDrepuJiec.  The  lecepiade  hi^dmg  the 
pf atea  b  Aen  riid  off  from  the  top  of  the  bos.  Tiie  exposure  is  made 
by  a  simple  ihutler  on  the  front.  Tbe  camera  is  then  turned  bottom 
up  and  a  developing  tank  i>  slid  under  the  plate  feed  slot,  as  shown 
in  Ihe  ii(iii  Dlustiaiian.  The  metal  slide  is  withdrawn,  which 
allows  the  exposed  plate  to  drop  into  (be  developing  lank  for  develop- 
meDL  WbcB  (his  is  completed  Ihe  (auk  can  be  slipped  off  from  the 
box,  and  (be  process  finished  in  (he  usual  way.  The  slide  in  this 
right  view  Is  shown  in  a  drawn-out  po^(ion,  A  very  dmple  ihuUf  r 
atid  small  lens  Is  used,  and  special  ihetths  are  made  lor  holding 
the  liatea. 

OdMer  ZS.  1910. 

B73.IK9.  PH(3TOGItAPHER'E  PRINTING  FRAME.  Gioioi 
L.  CouuxH.  NewaA,  N.  J. 


Job 


'  Tliis  is  eiBentially  a  box  adjustable  to  bold  differei 
(nine*,  fitted  alto  with  sn  adiusliUe  slide  on  the 
bg  tlie  opening  of  the  U^t  aperture. 
On  the  right  side  is  a  vertical  section  which  a 


front  of  (be  printing 
red  exposure  opening. 
II  for  the  [urpose  ii» 


The  rim  of  (he 

s.  Oath 


oe  has  a  horizontal  slo(  all  around  it  except  at 
~     earelou]    " 


flat  strips  of  metal,  two  traversing  the  interior  of  Ibe  ftBCne  laterally, 
and  two  inward  and  outwanl  from  Ihe  end,  whidi  pass  tbrough 
the  slot  and  lenmaate  in  knobs  on  the  exterior.  Two  run  crosssiise 
and  two  lengthwise.  The  film  Dcgilive  b  held  in  position  on  the 
^ass  dI  the  frame  by  these  strips.  They  are  moved  bi  the  slots  and 
adiusted  lo  the  scale  on  the  eiteiior  so  as  to  be  parallel.  The  object 
is  to  form  a  mask  on  the  edge  ol  the  print  and  leave  a  neat  white 
line  around  die  picture  for  iriDmaing  or  to  form  a  inrder  about  i(. 


in  an  ordinary  piinlmg  IraBie  b  placed  a  peculiar-shaped 
metal  frame  somewbal  emaller  than  the  frame  itsdf  to  allow  for 
laleral  and  longitudinal  adjustment  in  locating  the  printing  area 
over  (he  negative  damped  against  the  froal  glass  of  the  frame. 
This  metal  frsme  is  then  lodied  in  position  by  two  dampuig  screws 
on  eacJ)  side  of  Ihe  printing  frame.  The  paper  is  then  put  in  Ihe 
frame  over  die  oegalive  and  Uie  usual  back  over  that,  being  lacked 


records  are  arranged  in  lateral 
ir  photogiapbic  (ape;  the  three 
'.   CcrnTts,       images  of  each  object  are  produced  simultaneoudy  la  a  spcdal 

The  flan  vienol  the  apparatus  shows  at  therigbl  proceeding  from 
the  plane  of  die  Rim  image,  the  rays  of  light  of  die  respective  images 
passing  lo  (he  left  or  forward,  (hose  for  [he  red  screen  gf^ng  directly 
through  (be  center  stadonary  objective  and  (he  red  screen  beyond 
it.  while  the  rays  btended  for  Ibe  blue  and  green  (dor  screen  on 
each  side  ol  die  center  red  screen  poos  through  obietliN-ei  adjustable 
laterally  at  an  angle,  which  are  then  reflected  laterally  by  a  highlf 
polished  metal  surface,  then  forward  by  a  stadonary  angular  re. 
fleeting  polished  surface,  then  again  forward  through  the  green  and 
blue  screen,  all  three  sets  of  rays  merging  in  Ihe  lantern  bellows  end 
pes»iig  forward  through  condeuseti  and  objecdves  a(  the  left. 
appearing  on  Ihe  screen  as  one  colored  view.    The  inventor  states 

blue  Bud  green,  hence  tbr  latter  (conslsdng  of  npid  color  vibra- 
tions) are  mare  or  leas  choked  bach  a  (riHe  by  leflection  alter  pasuig 
through  their  respective  objectives  and  merge  with  the  Ted  vibr*- 
Uoas  of  apparently  the  same  rapidity.  The  side  lenses  are  adjusiai)le 
laterally  and  on  a  pivo(  in  order  to  have  each  ol  Ibe  three  pktiire* 

■d  prindng  By  diis  arrangement  die  picturs  ate  said  to  be  brilUalllly  Dlumt- 

loi  vary-       oaled  a.<  Ibey  appe^  on  the  screen,  while  ndjustmein  b  ealilT  altaia- 

aUr  for  the  productions  of  diSeteni  aiied  bnaget  at  varying  dis- 
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wall'of  the  gallery.  They  were  mostly  of  Undac*pi 
and  interesting  cloud  effects,  technically  perfect;  all 
several  of  much  artistic  merit. 

On  the  north  wall  were  hung  some  ten  unfcunr 
8  I  lo  prints  of  good  snow  scenes  taken  by  A.  I 
Stoibei,  a  well-known  foreign  photographer. 

Illdsirated  Lectures.  —  On  Friday  eveniu; 
November  4,  Mr.  George  R.  King  gave  an  illustiAtc 
lecture  with  lantern  slides  on  "California."  Tl 
slides  were  of  excellent  quality  and  were  quite  varie 
in  subjects.  They  included  views  along  the  Pacif 
coast,  such  places  as  San  Diego,  L>os  Angeles,  Montcre; 
San  Jos6,  Santa  Clara,  San  Francisco,  the  oetrk 
farms  at  Pasadena,  showing  photographs  of  the! 
birds,  each  one  of  which  is  valued  at  S3000.  He  spok 
of  how  a  moving  picture  made  of  the  ostrich's  nee 
when  an  orange  was  passing  down  from  the  throi 
to  the  stomach  would  show  the  elastic  quality  of  tb 
neck  as  it  expanded  and  contracted  during  the  prt 
gress  of  Che  descent  of  the  orange.  It  occurred  t 
him  it  would  be  an  interestii^  picture.  Other  view 
illustrated  the  noted  alfalfa  fields,  where  three  or  fou 
crops  of  fodder  are  secured  in  a  season,  the  retnarkabl 
orange  and  citrus  fields,  the  process  of  chilling  th 
air  in  freight  cars  by  means  of  special  machiner 
in  buildings.  After  cooling  the  oranges  are  packet 
in  the  cars;  the  tatter  are  closed  and  then  cairiei 
across  the  continent  in  three  or  four  days,  and  th 
oranges  arrive  in  good  order,  perfectly  fresh.  Thi 
method  of  air  cooling  saved  the  e^tpense  of  ice  cooliii) 
at  diflerent  places  en  route  and  avoided  delay. 

Other  views  included  scenery  at  Riverside,  Cal.,  0 
ei-President  Roosevelt  planting  the  seedless  orang 
tree  at  the  Mission  hotel  there,  of  the  famous  magnoli 
avenue  there  over  five  miles  long,  of  the  fine  schoc 
buildings,  of  Che  mountains  about  the  orange  grovi 
plains,  whose  melted  snow  from  the  snow-cappei 
tops  supplied  the  water  of  irrigation  through  concret 
aqueducts  or  trenches  to  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  o 
the  rapid-growing  eucalyptus  trees  which  he  statei 
were  to  supply  sh^de  and  timber  for  California.  Then 
wereseveral  views  of  small  dwelling  houses — bungalom 
^enveloped  in  bowers  of  flowering  plants  and  vines. 


Note:    During  the  summer  months  the 
the  club  were  somewhat  quiet  owing  to  the  absence 
of   many   members  from   the  cily,   but   considerable 
work  was  done  by  a  few  in  the  line  of  the  bromoil 

BOABD  Meeting.  —  Regular  meetings  of  the  board 
were  held  on  September  6,  October  5,  November  i, 
and  one  special  meeting  on  October  19.  At  the  latter 
meeting  Mr.  Harry  Coutant  tendered  his  resignation 
as  a  member  of  the  board,  which  was  accepted. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  November  t,  Mr.  H.  P. 
Rowley  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  to  serve 
until  the  next  annual  election  in  January,  igii.  A 
nominating  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to 
nominate  trustees  to  be  voted  on  in  January,  1911, 
consisting  of  Willard  P.  Little,  J.  Walter  Rjghter, 
Arnold  Wood. 

It  was  voted  to  suspend  the  initiation  fee  for  an 
indefinite  period  as  an  inducement  to  secure  new 
members. 

The  Board  ordered  the  reduction  of  the  fire  insur- 
ance on  the  club  property  from  $10,000  to  $5000, 
which  will  not  cover  personal  property  in  the  lockers 
of  members  as  has  been  the  custom  heretofore.  Mem- 
bers will  hereafter  be  obliged  to  obtain  personal  in- 
surance on  their  locker  contents.  The  $5000  covers 
only  the  club  property. 

New  Members.  ^The  following  have  been  elected 
to  membership:  Active,  Herbert  E,  Angell;  Alfred  J. 
McKenna,  non-resident;  Frederick  K.  Vreeland,  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J. 

Clitb  MEEitNGS,  —  The  regular  club  meetings  were 
held  September  i  and  November  3,  at  neither  of  which 
were  enough  members  to  make  a  quorum.  No  busi- 
ness was,  consequently,  transacted. 

Print  Exhibitions. — The  members'  print  exhibi- 
tion was  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  gallery  during  the 
summer  months.  In  September  and  October  the  set 
of  prints  of  the  Photo  Era  Round  Robin  Guild  was 
on  the  walls  and  contained  several  excellent  examples 
of  photographic  work.  In  November  some  forty 
unframed  prints,  about  4  x  5  in  size,  by  Ferdinand 
Gebhardt  of  Munich,  Germany,  were  hung  on  the  west 
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You  wOl  probably  take  some  "snow  pictures'* 
this  winter  or  other  photographs  under  the 
bright  winter  sun.  Do  you  know  exactly 
what  timing  and  lighting  is  necessary  (or  best  re- 
sults i^ider  these  con(£tions?  To  a  certain  extent 
perhaps  yes.  But  only  long  expesitnce  and  keei>- 
est  judgment  of  light  will  enable  you  to  gauge 
aright  in  every  case,  especially  in  outdoor  photog- 
raphy,  either  winter  or 

Fcnr  these  reasons  you  should  use  the  film  diat 
has  sufficient  speed  and  latitude  to  compensate  (or 
oidinaiy  miscalculations  in  shutter  or  timing.  You 
shouU  use 

« 

'ANSCO' 

Film 

TIm  Ski  w9  give  doKt  Hfltnilinii,  tnomnocf  m  ihAomt  md  m 
InlMoe  €1  color  toMt  Ml  poifible  beretobiie  iim 
ipponliit^    It  auUei  the  amateur  to  aHab  a  Mw'Maockrd  h  artiitic 
pMlOfl^apliy. 


Anmoo  Comi»ainr  Bjmjmwjbil  RY. 


waaii    coi«B«ro«vtv«     Wi««    A»vB»Tiaam« 


S.  £.  DotT,  Battle  Cmk,  Mich 


Listen  to  the 
JVords  of  the 
Master  Pho- 
tographer^ 

E.E.Dofy 


((  I  ]iked  CYKO  so  well  that  I  put  my  prices  on  CVKO  prints 
just  one-third  higher  ttian  I  was  getting  for  Platinuin,  yet  my 
order  book  shows  that  more  than  three-fifths  of  my  ordeia 
ate  now  for  CYKO  prints  at  the  advanced  price. 
CVKO  ia  the  only  medium  that  I  have  ever  found  (except 
genuine  Carbon)  that  would  give  me  in  the  print  all  that  is 
in  the  negative,  and  since  it  ia  of  undoubted  perraanenCT,  it 
rather  takes  the  wind  out  of  my  EU'gumenis  for  selling  Caibon, 
There  is  no  getting  around  the  fact  that  I  have  got  to  use 
CYKO,  no  matter  what  it  costs.  It  has  already  taken  linn 
root  upon  my  trade  and  my  best  patrons  are  no  longer  satis-  9  9 
fied  with  Platinum. 


r^OU  cannot  afford  to  have  your  pictures 
Jinished  on  inferior  papers.  Insist  on 
getting  Cyko  prints.  See  that  you  get  them. 
The  trust  penalizes  dealers  who  sell  or  use  Cyko, 
you  now  know  wky^  don't  youf 

.Ansco  Company  BinghamtotijN.Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

"Representing  all  that  its  name  implies" 

The  Makers 

FRANK  ROY  FRAPRIE,  H.  Sc.  Chem.,  P.R.P.S.  Mr.  Fraprie  U  a  graduate  of  the  universities 
of  Harvard  and  Munich,  an  expert  chemist  and  an  experienced  photographer,  a  well-knowa 
eihibilor  at  internationaJ  photographic  exhibitions,  medaJlist  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Great  Britain,  American  Commissioner  for  the  ttilemational  Photographic 
Expositions  at  Dresden  in  1909  and  Budapest  in  1910,  editor  of  Electrician  and  Mtchanie  and 
author  of  "Among  Bavarian  Inns,"  "Castles  and  Keqis  of  Scotland"  and  "The  Art  of  the 
Munich  Galleries,"  as  well  as  numerous  photographic  books  and  articles. 


FREDERICK  CONVERSE  BEACH,  Ph.  B.  Mr.  Beach  is  a  graduate  of  Yale,  an  editor  of 
the  Scientific  A  merican,  editor-in-chief  of  the  "  Encyclopedia  Americana,"  founder  of  the  Society 
of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York  (now  Camera  Club  of  New  York),  founder  of  the /I  »iCTii:aii 
Amateur  Photographtr,  director  of  the  American  Lantern  Slide  Interchange,  an  authority  oa 
patents  and  photography. 


The  Result 


ARTICLES.  The  best  to  be  had.  The  foremost  American  authorities  contribute  practical 
articles  on  processes  and  methods,  new  and  old.  Encouragement  of  artistic  photography  is  our 
constant  aim.    The  latest  results  of  photographic  research  abroad  are  given  timely  presentation. 

ILLUSTRATIOITS.  Adeauate  reproductions,  well  printed,  of  the  best  work  of  .American 
photographic  societies  and  workers,  varied  with  collections  from  the  foreign  eihibilions  and 
the  best  workers  of  the  whole  world. 

EDITORIAL  POLICY.     Absolutely  independent  of 
what  is  praiseworthy  in  methods  and  men, 

are  given  for  the  best  prints  submitted. 


THE   RODin>  WORLD   EXCHANGE   CLUB.    An  association  of  our  readers,  wherever  they 
may  live,  who  exchange  prints,  post-cards,  and  information  for  mutual  advantage. 


acted   monthly  by  an   expert  in   photography 

SOCIETY  HEWS.    .\  record  of  recent  happenings  in  club  circles. 

ODR  TABLE.      Reviews  of  new  books  and  reports  of  happenings  in  the  trade. 


The  American   Photographic  Publishing  Company* 

221  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Photographic  Magazine  Offers  for  1911 

RULES  FOR  MAKING  MAGAZINE  CLUBS 

No  subscription  can  be  taken  for  any  magazine  singly  at  less  than  the  published  subscription  price. 
A  club  of  two  or  more  magazines,  including  American  Photograpby,  may  be  made  as  follows:  Add 
the  black  faced  figures  preceding  the  names  of  the  magazines  desired,  multiply  the  total  by  five,  and  the 
result  is  the  price  in  the  United  States.  For  Canada  or  foreign  countries  add  postage  as  given  in  the 
proper  column.  Any  one  or  more  magazines  may  be  added  to  clubs  with  foreign  magazines  or  annuals, 
listed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  by  multiplying  class  number  by  five  and  adding  to  given  club  price. 


EXAMPLES 

22 

30 

American  Photography 

Camera 

Bulletin  of  Photography 

So. 

$1 

3 

•35 
.25 

.50 

.10 

•45 

Can. 

« 

(I 
U.S. 

postage 
«« 

(< 
club  price 

69 

5 

«3 

•45 

club  price  in  U.  S. 

$4. 

•55 

Can. 

((         << 

EXAMPLE 
22  Photographic  Times 
5 


$1.10 
4.60  American  Photography  with 

Amateur  Photographer 

$5.70  U.  S.  club  price  for  the  three 
magazines. 


Qass  Publishers' 

Number  Price 

17    Abel's  Photographic  Weekly $1.50 

American  Photography 1.50 

Bulletin  of  Photography 1.75 

Camera 1.00 

Camera  Craft  (new) 1.00 

Camera  Craft  (renewal) 1.00 


22 
30 
17 
17 
20 
120 
22 
16 
27 
42 
16 

a2 

17 
24 
40 


Camera  Work 0, 

Photo  Era 1. 

Photographic  News 1. 

Photographic  Times 1. 

Photo  Miniature 2. 

Professional  and  Amateur  Photographer 1. 

Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine        3. 

Electrician  and  Mechanic,  until  Jan.  1,  1911 1. 

Electrician  and  Mechanic,  after  Jan.  1,  1911 1, 

Scientific  American  (new) 3. 


50 
50 
00 
50 
50 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 


Canadian 

Postage 

$0.50 

.35 

.50 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.50 

.35 

.25 

.25 

none 

none 

.25 

.35 

.35 

.75 


Foreign 

Postage 

$1.00 

.75 

1.00 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.75 
.50 
.50 

none 
.50 
.50 
.60 
.60 

1.50 


•  Write  for  our  48  page  subscription  catalogue  sent  free  on  request.   We  furnish  all  magazines  published' 
We  will  duplicate  any  price  quoted  by  any  recognised  subscription  agency. 


foreign  photographic  magazines 

Regular  In 

Price  U.S.A. 

The  Amateur  Photographer  and  Photographic  News  (weekly)     .     .     $3.75  $4.60 

British  Journal  of  Photography  (weekly) 3.25  4.30 

Photography  and  Focus  (weekly) 2.75  3.70 

The  Photographic  Mo.nthly 1.10  2.26 

Annales  de  Photographie  (Swiss  monthly) 1.80  2.60 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  francaise  de  Photographie  (twice  a  month)        3.60  4.70 

Photo-Magazine  (French  weekly) 3.00  4.20 

Apollo  ((^rman,  twice  a  month) 2.25  3.25 

Das  Atelier  des  Photographen  (twice  a  week) 4.00  4.50 

Photographische  Mitteilungen  (twice  a  month) 4.50  5.00 

Photocraphische  Rundschau  (twice  a  month) 4.00  4.50 


WITH  AHERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


In         In  Foreign 
Canada      Countries 


$4.55 
4.65 
4.05 
2.60 
2.95 
5.00 
4.50 
3.60 
4.85 
5.35 
4.85 


$5.20 
4.90 
4.30 
2.85 
3.20 
5.30 
4.80 
3.85 
5.10 
5.60 
5.10 


(The  price  of  a  foreign  magazine  in  the  country  of  its  publication,  when  clubbed  with  American 
Photography,  is  that  of  the  same  dub  in  the  U.  S.  A.  as  given  in  second  price  column.) 


American  Annual  of  Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ANNUALS  pSJSd 

\  Paper  $0.92 

f  Cloth     1.47 

British  Journal  Almanac 1  Paper 

J  Goth 

Deutscher  Kamera  Almanack 


Die  Photocraphische  Kunst  iu  Jahre  1910 

Penrose  Process  Yearbook 

Photographic  Annual.  1910-11    .     .     .     .     . 
Photograms  op  the  Year  1910  •     .     .     .     . 


with  AmerletD 
Photography 

2^50 

.77  2.00 

1.37  2.50 

.Paper    1.25  2.00 

/Qoth     1.75  2.50 

2.50  3.25 

2.50  3.50 

Paper      .58  1.75 

\  Paper    1.00  2.25 

/Goth     1.50  2.75 

.50  1.66 


Wellcome's  Expo^re  Record  and  Diary 

{Add  35  cents  postage  on  American  Photography  if  these  dubs  are  ordered  from  Canada  or  60 
cents  to  foreign  countries.) 

Make  all  remittances  by  Money  Order  or  Registered  Lietter 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHY,  221  Columbus  Ayenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


WHEN       CORRB8PONDXNO       WITH       ADVERTISERS      PLEASE       MENTION       AMERICAN       PHOTOORAPBT 


0mf^nt^l^  gpompetittong 

N  order  to  encourage  our  readers  in  the  produclion  o(  photographs  of 
technical  and  artistic  merit,  we  award  prizes  each  month  to  pictures 
submitted  in  competition,  the  subject  being  as  specified  each  month. 
The  rules  arc  few  and  simple,  as  follows: 

I.     Any  photographer,  amateur  or  professional,  whether  or  not  a  sub- 
scriber to  AucRiCAN  Photographv,  may  compete. 

2.  One  or  more  prints  may  be  sent  in  each  month.    Each  print  is  judged  on  its  own 

merit.    Only  one  print  from  a  contributor  will  be  given  an  award  in  any  month. 

3.  Prints  must  be  sent  to  Ahericav  PHOTor.HAPUv,  221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  ex- 

press or  postage  fully  prepaid,  to  reach  us  on  or  before  the  closing  date. 

4.  Prints  MUST  bave  nothing  on  back  but  sender's  name  and  address,  and  title. 

All  information,  requests  for  return,  and  postage  for  return  MUST  be  sent 
in  A  separate  letter  of  notification. 

5.  Prints  will  be  returned  ONLY  if  request  is  made  at  time  of  entry,  and  if  condi- 

tions of  rule  4  are  observed.  We  accept  no  responsibility  for  safe  return  or  con- 
dition of  prints,  but  will  endeavor  to  pack  safely  and  return  in  good  condition. 

6.  It  is  requested  that  no  prints  or  mounts  larger  than  8  x  10  be  sent,  as  they  are 

almost  always  damaged  in  transit  by  mail. 

7.  Each  competitor  agrees  by  making  entries  that  any  of  his  pictures  may  be  re- 

produced, if  awarded  a  prize  or  honorable  mention,  by  the  publishers  of  American 
Photocraphy. 

8.  Prizes  of  $7.50,  (5.00,  and  $3.50  in  value  will  be  placed  at  the  dispo^tion  of  the 

judges  each  month.  Tbey  arc  authorized  to  withhold  one  or  more  if  the  quality 
of  the  prints  submitted  is  not  satisfactory.  Prizes  will  be  paid  in  goods  selected 
from  the  lists  of  any  of  our  advertisers,  books,  or  magazines.  Winners  are  in- 
vited to  notify  us  of  their  choice  of  prizes  promptly  after  publication  of  the  awards 
in  the  magazine.    Prize-winning  prints  become  our  property. 

9.  Every  contestant  agrees  to  accept  all  conditions  and  awards,  by  entering  pictures. 


Month 


1910  COMPETITIONS 

Subject  Close* 


Rem  Us  Publiihed 
..January  i,  iqio Fetnu.iry  Number 

fanuary  L*ndirapn Frbruary  i.  igio  . .  .March  Number 
etmiary General   March  1,  igto   April  Number 

March   Waier  Scene*   April  i,  iQio May  Number 

.  .General   May  i.  iqio June  Number 

..Children June  1,  igio July  Number 

..General   July  1,  iqio   .\uguM  Number 

July   Flowers   August  i.  1910 .'wplember  Number 

AuguH  General   Seplembcr  1,  iqio  .  .(Klober  Number 

September  Porttail* October  1,  iqio Novcmliei  Number 

October General   November  1,  i[>io  . .  l>iTember  Number 

November Still  Life    fecembrr  i,  igio    .  .January  .Number 

Oecemtier    General    January  i,  |[>1 1    ...  .Ftbruury  Numlwr 


April. 
May.. 


ALL    COMMUNICATIONS     REGARDING     COMPETITIONS     MUST     BE     ADDRESSED     TO 

AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHY,  221  Columbus  Ave..  Boston,  Ham. 


Here  is  Your  Chance 


If  yoa  have  never  aied  KrazOf 
or  received  Krazo  lampleBy  to 
try  Krazo  on  year  negatives 
withoat  spending  a  lot  of 
money  on  the  ezperiment* 

For  14  Cents 

— stamps  will  do— we  will 
send  yoa  a  special  assort- 
ment of  Krazo  grades  and  sur- 
faces t  Krazo  developers  and  a 
booklet  containing  information 
valuable  to  all  photographers 
about  papers  and  chemieals* 

Kilborn  Photo-Paper  Company 

111-121  First  Ave.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


The  strongest  and  pur- 
est sodas  on  the  market 
are  those  sold  under  the 
Kruxo  label. 

Kruxo  ready -prepared 
developers  are  the  only 
developers  to  use  with 
Kruxo  papers,  and 
they  yield  excep- 
tional results  on 
all  other  devel- 


oping   papers, 
plates  and  films. 

Kruxo  developers 
contain  only  the 
purest  and  most  ex- 
pensive chemicals,  yet 
they  make  the  most  solu- 
tion for  the  money. 

Kruxo  chemicals  and 
developers  are  for  sale  by 
all  independent  dealers 
who   handle    Kruxo    pa- 

P^^®-        Prices  are  right 


The  Label  on  a  Box  of  Plates 

is  thrown  away  with  the  cover,  but  the  QUALITY  it  repre- 
sents must  be  In  the  Plates  themselves.  It's  only  when 
this  quality  equals  every  claim  suggested  by  the  label,  that 
the  latter  has  any  value. 

The  Hammer  Label  stands  for  Quality 

and  Hammer  Plates  possess  it,  every  time.  Their  strong  points 
are  speed,  latitude,  freedom  from  fog  and  from  tendency  to  frill. 


HAMMER'S  LITTLE  BOOK 
"A  Short  Talk  on  ^aiUJ 
Negative  Making"       free 


Hammer  Dry -Plate  Company 

Ohio  Ave.  ^  Miami  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WHEN       CORRRSPONDI  NO        WITH       ADVKRTISERS       PLEASE      MENTION       AMERICAN       PHOTOORAPHY 


Barnet  Plates 
Standard  of  the  IVorld 


BARNET 

SUPER-SPEED 

ORTHO  PLATE 


SPEED  400  H.  &  D. 

As  specialists  in  Ortho  Plales,  Films,  and 
Screens,  wc  again  lead  the  way  in  speed; 
this  plate  will  be  a  most  valuable  addition 
to  the  celebrated  Bamct  Ortho  Series. 
Not  only  its  speed,  but  its 

DOUBLE 
ORTHO    EFFICIENCY 

placf  il  apart  from  anything  else.  Used 
without  a  screen  it  gives  equally  efficient 
color  rendering  to  other  Ortho  Plates  with 
a  two-times  Screen.  Invaluable  for  fcxal 
plane  and  high-speerl  shutter  work, 
all    hand-camera   work,  [wrtraiture,    etc. 


Stud  far    a     lofy     of    ibe    Barnet     Orlha 

Handhesk  and  our  new  Catalogue 
just  of  tbt  prfis 

J.    L   .LEWIS  NEW  YORK 

SOLE    AGENT 


EURYPLAN 


POPULAR  GERMAN  LENS 

Latest  Cotutruction       Most  Luminous 

A  Bymmetrical  double  aoaatigmat  of  lughest 
optical  excellence.  Pomtively  one  of  the  bnat 
■oientificsUj-mule  lensea  ever  imported. 

Awarded  tOver  medal  at  tht  Internatktnal 

PhotoarapMc  ExpoiUion  at  Dresden,  1 909 

Obtainable  from  all  dealers  or  ths  sole  AmerJoaii 


Send  for 

RALPH  HARRIS  &  COMPANY 

26>3«  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

or  108  FDltou  Street,  MewXork 


Fish 
nap 

aJoyttM 

)NAL 
SMAN 


nd  inleresl  y 

vojir  rverydiy 
iful  ■tnunphtrc 
wids,  Tbcpriic 
icSLOOayear. 

ial  Trial 
ifler 

IS  cents,  ituop 


cd  Ormolu  Cold 

Fobs  (rcsulac 


!!";«;>  ALL  TOURS  OC« 

f^i  FOR ZOC 

■:■  n  Pcdernl  St..BeMon,  Mu^ 


Tone  Your  Prints  with 

VARITONE  TABLETS 

to  any  shade  of 

GREEN,  BLUE,  BROWN   or  RED 

Simplicity  and  perfection  are  characteristics  of  this 
color-toning  process 


Bromide  and  Gaslight  papers.  Lantern  Slides,  and  Transparencies 
are  quickly  and  permanently  toned 


PARTICULARS  FROM 

SCHERING  &   GLATZ,    150-152    Maiden   Lane,   New  York 


LEARN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING  OR  THREE-COLOR  WORK 
Engravers  and  Three-color  Operators  earn  from  $20  to  $50  per  week.  Only 
college  in  the  world  where  these  paying  professions  are  taught  successfully.  Estab- 
lished t6  years.  Endorsed  by  International  Association  of  Photo- Engravers  and 
Photographers*  Association  of  Ilhnois.  Terms  easy,  living  inexpensive.  Graduates  placed 
in  good  positions.  Write  for  catalogue,  and  specify  course  in  -which  you  are  interested. 

Dlinois  College  of  Photography  or  f  942  Wabash  Avenue 
Bissell  College  of  Photo-Engraving  \         Effingham,  til. 

L.   H.   BTSSELI,.  pRFsir.yNT 


We 

Barnet   Book 

If 
Photography 


ADdird  hand-book  a1  photog 
iphy. 

76  Cents 


Die 

Photc^aphische 
Kunst 

Im  Jahre  1910 

Remdy  In  DBcembBr 

The  finm  pholographk  annual 
published  m  the  world.     Pic- 

CHirday.  iDfludindlhe  \xn  from 


Studies 

of  the 

Human  Form 

Dr.  R.  W.  Shuteldt 


r  form  furnished  on  appli- 


Photographic  Books 


Dark  Room  Dime  Series 

RETOUcHtNO  roa  AUAttuas.    Elfnwnlary  insltucligns 

nole-boob  to  prwr^c  data  oi  ttposure  conditions. 
How  10  T.Kt  Poin»«iia.    Dcwribw  the  makinn  of 

hacktfiounds  And  appamluft,  liKhling,  posing,  cipoHire, 

and  dcveLoptncDt  of  home  pDrlraits.  Lndtxirs  and  out, 
Bboui[>e  Enlaicehent.    Kmple  dinctions  foe  making 

enlarMnenls  without  sjierial  appamtua,  and  instnic- 

Pbactical  Develophekt.  An  up-la-datr  treatise  on 
all  the  phaees  of  this  pcqitexiDg  subjeel.  l>eKril»es 
(he  ronvruction  of  deveiopcR  and  their  action  under 

PoptiiAS  P>t«I1NO  PaocEssis,    The  manipublion  of 
Hints  on  Couiwsition.     Some  simple  considerations 


Photo  Beacon  Dime  Series 


lENT.    By  Alfred 

>FHie    Pb  INI  INC 

;'3  Tboubles.    By 


Photo  EttuoN  ExposcitE  Card.    By  F.  Dundai  Todd. 

Ihousand  now  sellinK-   M  cents. 
FtBST  Step  m  PHOTOCHAPItY.  By  F.  DundasTodd.  25  cents 
5econi>  Step  ib  Phoidcsaphy.     By  F.  Dundas  Todd. 


DundasTndd.    M  cents. 
rirroBiAL    Landscape    P 
Hodges.    7S  rents. 


I  Photoobaphv.    B 


WELLCOME'S 

Photographic 

Exposure  Record 

and  Diary 


Deutscher 

CAMERA- 

ALMANACH 

1911 
RMdy  I] 


Paper,  S1.2E 
Cloth,  U.60 


With  Other 

Photographers 

Ryland  W.  Phillips 

The  indispensable  guide  lo  siu- 
prittes.-^innals.    Shows  how  (he 


—  PUBLISHED    OR    FOR    SALE     BY  - 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

221    COLUMBUS    AVE.,  BOSTON,  MASS.  - 


Miniature  Camera 

Many  a  choice  subject  is  lost  because  a 
camera  is  not  at  hand:  charming  bits  of 
landscape,  sketches  of  human  nature, 
animal  life,  street  scenes,  etc.  It  may  be 
inconvenient  in  many  instances  to  carry 
a  large  camera,  but  there  is  never  an 
occasion  when  a  small,  convenient,  effi- 
cient camera  like  this  new  Goerz  crea- 
tk)n  need  be  left  at  home.     As  its  name 

"Vest   Pocket" 

TENAX 

implies,  it  is  so  small  that  it  b  readily  car- 
ri»d  in  a  vest  pocket  where  itJ  presence 
is  no  more  notk:eable  than  a  timepiece. 

The  inull  neguivcs,  I  ]  x  23  inches,  made  vvr'lh  ihii 
omera,  u«  of  luch  exceptional  quality  as  to  permit 
beautiful  cnlargemenn  up  ta  16  x  20  inchei.  Six 
light  nidiel  pUtchoMen  in  purse  caie  are  regularly 
fumi^Bl  with  each  camera. 
Thii  camera  ii  ^imithed  with  either  a  Coerz  Dagar 
or  Synlor  lens  of  3  inches  focm  and  has  an  accurate 
shutter  for  time  or  tmlanianeous  exposures  of  i  to 
1  DOth  pari  of  a  second  ;  also  has  direct  viewfinder 
and  Focusing  dial  It  tnay  be  used  as  a  fixed  form 
camera  or  may  be  focused  on  ground  gla  t 
Why  no(  treat  yourseit'  to  one  of  these  handy  podiet 
ediiioni  or  give  your  best  friend  a  pleasant  surprbe 
with  a  present  of  one! 


C  p.  GOERZ  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO. 

OfBc*  »mi  FuelgTT.MH  AdAwu 
317<323  Ektt  34th  St.  New  York  aty 


\Ce  want  you  to  become  more 
Tamiliar  with 

THE 

Multi-Speed 
Shutter 

because  we  know,  as  do  a  good  tnany  of  its 
users,  that  i(  is  without  a  peer  in  any  field  of 
photographic  use,  and  we  feel  that  ils  tnany  advan- 
tages, its  simplicity  and  reliability,  have  not  been 
put   fairly   to 
the  camera 
user,   for  the 
reason   that 
some   of    the 

ally  prefer  ihc 


sides    being 
lied  down  to 

bound  busi- 
ness condi- 
tions. For  a 
limited  lime,  therefore,  we  have  decided  to 
deal  directly  wilh  a  customer,  if  he  so  desires, 
aUawing  him  the  dealers'  discount.  We  offer  to 
demonstrate  to  him,  bej'ond  any  question,  that 
the  Multi-Speed  Shutter  is  superior  lo  any  other, 
focal  plane  or  between  lens,  in  Speed  Wart, 
Pictorial  Work  or  Portraiture,  in  cont  ' 
any  ordinary  camera.  Therefore,  oi 
trial  offer,  and  one  year  guarantee. 

The  same  Ihing 


NOVO 
TANK, 

introducing    in  i 


HORIZOHTAL 

TANK 

DEVELOPHEirr 

which  is  coming  into  general  use  in  Europe. 
where  development  is  a  Science.  It  is  the  most 
simple  method;  the  plates  requiring  no  turning 
until  they  are  ready  for  fi.iing. 

We  will  gladly  give  you  full  information 
regarding  both  tank  and  duller,  if  your  dealer 

WRITE  TO-DAY 

Multi-Speed  Shutter  Co. 

16H61  WMt  24th  St.,  Hew  York  City 


To  CLAIM  high  quality  in  a  dry  plate  is  ample. 

—  ALL  MANUFACTURBRS  DO 

To  PRODUCE  high  quality  in  a  dry  plate  is  difficult 

—  FEW  MANUFACTURERS  CAN 

Of  the  US  United  Slates  exhibitors  (women's  list  not  included)  a(  (he  recent 
National  Photograph  era'  Convention  at  Milwaukee,  74  were  REGULAR 
users  of  Cramer  Plates,  leaving  but  71  for  all  other  makes  combined.  Isn't 
thai  PROOF  POSITIVE  of  the  quality  of  CRAMER  PLATES? 

G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 


St  Louis,  Mo. 


mountId  with  Higgins'  Photo  Mounter 

HAVE  AN  EXCELLENCE  PECULURLY  THEIR  OWN 
<lThe  best  results  are  only  produced  by  the  best  method  and  means  — the  best  results  in 
Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting  can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting 

HIGGINS'  PHOTO   MOUNTER 


AT  DEALERS  IN  PHOTO  SUPPLIES,  ARTISTS'  MATERIALS,  .' 


Chas.M. Higgins  &  Co.  Mfrs.'" 


J  STATIONERY 

I  BnxiklyD, 


LOCAL  VIEW 

Postcards 

UADB  TO  ORDER 

BLUE  DELFT 


$7.20  ' 


$5.00  ' 


Season  Cards,  Florals, 

Comics,   etc.,   direct 

from  factory 


National  Colon ype 
Company 


THE  SEYMOUR   CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 


High  Class  Papers 


76-78  DuANE  St.,  New  York 


176  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Wouldn't  You  Spend  20c  to  Keep  Posted  on  Photographic  Matters? 

Yoti  can  do  so  by  subscribing  to  Photographic  Topics,  a  monthly  publication  devoted  exclusively 

lo  photography,  and  the  lowest  priced  photographic  periodical  published. 

Timely  Hints  Of  interest  lo  Ihe  amateur  and  pruft-ssional  Ssmnl*  Copy  Fiw 

l..«l  fcritUilB  o„[y  20c  Per  Year,  Stamp.  «  Coin  Su&c.ibe  now 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  TOPICS  147  FULTOH  ST.,  HEW  YORK 


Portt*aits 

fir  HamI  Oamora 

III  caa  make  portraits  wi^  an  ordinaiy 
ad  camera,  fiul  size  of  the  plate^  by 

)EAL  PORTRAIT  LENS 

Simoly  slip  tbis  supplementary  lens  over 
tlie  Dooi  of  your  rectilinear.  It  trans- 
forms the  rectilinear  into  a  practica], 
quick-acting  portrait  lens  tnat  enaoles  you 
to  produce  portraits  ot  any  sire  that  toe 
plate  will  permit  Increases  the  relative 
aperture  anJ  make  the  lens  work  about 
20  per  cent  faster.  With  the  Ideal 
Portrait  Lens  you  are  in  position  to  make 
portraits  of  the  same  softness  and  round- 
ness of  professional  photographs. 

ntcd  b  a   neal  brtn  c«91,  nickd  ploed  ud  polkhaL 

1  the  trKle-mHk  The  Ided'  we  lUiDpMiii  the  cell. 

tpta^H  mchet  b £uatka  $1.50 

•  3  bches.     Price*  on  applkaUoo. 

lar  fur  circular  on  the  Ideal  Portrait  Lbmb>. 

JAMES  i^^rst' Chicago 


A  lens  capable  of  th«  finer  qaallly  of 
work  and  a  lens  tbal  Is  well  wltbtn 
Ihe  reach  of  the   conservative   buyer. 

A  lent  thu  will  give  you  extreme  definition — 
that  will  covei  the  coTiiera  of  the  plale  ai  weU  ai 
the  cailen  ihat  ii  entirely  free  fiom  all  aberraboo  and 

ihU   haitpeed— that  leniii  the 

The  pynar  ii  a  leu  of  new   deo] 
atrcmely  light,  and  ii  anaatismatic. 
u  for  hand  and  pocket  camei 
11  TspidlTV- 

b  the  Dynar  vou  have  ■  lent  that  H  faal,  Uaht,  compact  and 
anaatignwtic  Added  to  ihii  you  have  a  lem  of  the  VoigUander 
Quality,  ¥rith  the  Voigtlandcr  Optical  Worki'  cenhiiy  of  < 


.^jK.  ifotir    "Oetiler  ^or    ihe    Tiynar 

VOIGTLANDER  &  SOHN  OrnCAL  WORKS 

BRAUIMSCHU/BIG,  GERMANY 


The  Amateur 
Photographer 

Photographic    News 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY 

The     Premier     Photographic     Journal 

a!  the  world.      Edited  by 

F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S. 


Magnificent  illuatmtions  in  colors 
every  week  ol  the  works  of  the  world's 
best  photographers. 

Technical,   Pictorial,   and   Practical 
Articles. 

A  most  important  feature  for  the 

Beginner  is 
THE    NOVICE'S  NOTE  BOOK 

Send  a  2  eenl  posl-caFa  for  a  free 


Office:  52  LONG  ACRE,  LONDON 
ENGLAND 


JOURN.'\L  OF  THE 

FiviNKLiN  Institute 

PUBLISHED  MON'IHLV 


Cliemiilt,  and  T^hnologiili  of  ihe  World 

50c  pa  copy       $5  per  year 

y.  Kin.  In  Rccnnbcr.  IKW,  Pricf.  15.00 


OmM-tfan      "^   ^"""'^^  Magazine 

Suburbs 


3L50  PER  YEAR 
15c.  PER  copy 


uiAiusnni  ISM 


(British  JourtiBl  of  Photography) 
THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  JOURNAL  WITH  THE 

READING  IN  IT 

Spedmen  Copy  FREE  from  tbe  Publisben 

HENRY  GREENWOOD  &  CO. 

24.  WrIllailonSlreM.  Strand.  LoniloB.F      '      ' 

«S-  PosLciirds  muil   be  Slamped  I 


WA  NT  ED 

Nature   Photographs 


Novel,  Especially  Beautiful  or 
Interesting 

Shoivn  in  Clear,  Sharp  Photo- 
graphs.  Please  Submil.  Will 
makt    Proj^sition,    if    available. 

Send  ro  cents  for  Sample  Copy 

"€f)t  dBuibe  to  j^atuce" 


.^riafiia:  Sound  Beaih,  Connecljcu 


MONOX 
Bromide  Paper 

Made  in  Six  Surfaces: 

No.  2,  Monox  Velours 

A  smooth  surface  with  a  slight  sheen. 

No.  3,  Monox  Rough 

A  pure  white,  heavy  stock  with  a  rough  surface. 

No.  4,  Monox  Gloss 

A  medium  weight  paper  with  a  high  gloss  surface. 

No.  5,  Monox  Matte 

A  medium  weight  stock  with  dead  matte  surface. 

No.  6,  Monox  Lustre 

A  semi-matte  surface  resembling  coUodion  matte  printing- 
out  paper  in  the  appearance  of  the  finished  print. 

No.  7,  Monox  Buff 

A  heavy,  rough,  cream  or  buff  colored  stock.  Very  artistic 
for  either  portraits  or  views,  especiaUy  in  sepias. 

Best  for  Enlargements 

MONOX  is  recognized  everywhere  as  the  most 
satisfactory  paper  on  the  market  for  enlargements. 

See  the  Defender  ** Tipster**  for  detailed 
information — free  on  request 

Defender  Photo  Supply  Co. 

Argo  Park    •   Roche^er,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES  IN 

Boston  New  York  Phiiadelphia  Pittsburg  Cleveland 

Cincinnati  Chicago  St,  Louis  Minneapolis 

San  Fnmcisco  and  Toronto 


WRBN      OORRE8PONDINO       WITB      ADyBRTXSCRS      PLSA8B      MENTION      AlfSBXCAN      PHOTOORAPHT 


I   SOLE  THE     T    "CnrO     PHOTO  MATERIALS 

^yuANVFACTURBRS  J^J_/  X  Kj    COMPANY,  LIMITED 


I  J.    Lj.    l_/ll(\Arlo    379  6th  Ave.,  New  York  City  1 


PHdOGFAPHT 

INCOtPOtATING 

AuBucAH  AuATEVR  Photookaphek,  En-ABLUHED  1889        Caueka  and  Dabk  Room,  Eetabuhibd  1898 
P«„™  Rr.^™    Tf„ „„„  ,00^ Camera  Note.,  Eitabluhep  1897 


Official  Organ  of  tht  Camera  Club  ol  New  York  and  the  Fhoto-Piaorialists  of  Buffalo 


Mamaodjo  Editos;  FRANK  R.  FRAPRIE,  S.M^F.R.P.S, 

Associate  Ediiok:  F.  C.  BEACH,  Ph.B. 

An  editocM]  cnmiBuiiitatioiH  should  be  .ddrtMed  lo  Frank.  R.  Fmp™.  231  Columbm  A-t.,  BoUon,  Misi    MuDsaJpO  ind  iibolo- 

pBr*s«ttoultH  for  publifflUonmu.!  be  Kompuiied  bj  .ufficienl  >uiiips  kr  their  rttum  if  luucceplsble.     OrMmi  n^u^fS^ 

logs  uc  deured.    Uitwr  InKoded  for  publialum  in  any  number  should  resch  U9  no!  later  thu  the  5th  of  the  (icevimu  ■~-nh, 

New  York  OwtKc:    Ml  BioAPWAi,  New  Youk. 

Copyrighl,  1010,  by  the  Ameriran  PbMopaphic  PuUishing  Comumy 
Entered  u  aecond-dass  nutter,  Much  JB.  1908,  at  Ibe  poM-oSe  el  B«ua,  Una. 
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SNAPSHOr 

TELE-PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  introduction  of  the  new 
COOKE-TELAR  F/7  marks  a 
wonderful  advance  in  the  science 
of  optics  as  applied  to  photo- 
graphy. The  possibility  of  using 
a  lens  of,  say,  22  inches  focus  on 
a  camera  having  an  extension  of 
only  111^  inches,  opens  up  pos- 
sibilities never  before  imagined 
without  the  thought  of  com- 
plicated attachments  and  long 
shaky  camera  extensions.        ' 

Just  think  of  the  advantages.  An  or- 
dinary amateur  photographer  with  an 
ordinary  hand  camera  and  lens,  merely 
unscrews  his  lens  from  the  flange,  and 
inserts  the  COOKE-TELAR.  He  then 
secures  from  the  same  position  &  picture 
just  twice  the  size,  and  with  the  same 
length  of  camera  bellows.  Instead  of 
giving  a  long  time-exposure  he  can  give 
the  quickest  exposure  of  which  his  shut- 
ter is  capable.  The  definition  is  crisp, 
and  can  of  course  never  be  stwiled  by 
the  vibration  of  a  long  bellows  extension 
on  a    wobbly"  tripod. 

For  pictures  of  animals,  areoplanes, 
athletic  events,  and  for  everything 
which  must 
be  photo- 
graphed from 
a  distance, 
nothing  like 
the  COOKE- 
TELAR  has 
yet  appeared. 
Write  today 
for  a  full 
description, 

on  request. 

te'jAyijoi^-JloBSorJ  C9 

^  1135  Broadmr     Ncir  York  Citr 


1911  Modd  Reflectoscope 


NATURAL  COLORS 

post-cards,  inaga7iae  cuts,  photographs,  litho- 
graphs, etc.,  enlarged  to  10  or  ii  feel.  In  suc- 
cessful use  in  many  city,  stale,  and  govcrnmenl 
buildings,  schools,  colleges,  and  churches.  Oper- 
ated wherever  the  incandescent  system  of  electric 
lighting  is  used. 

Send  for  calaloi  Ho.  55 
A.  T.  THOMPSON  Ol.  CO.,  c^WanTr*. 

15  Tremoal  Place,  Boston 
1  HuJiuD  Arc,  Cor.  21rd  St..  Hew  York 


AMERICAN  ANNUAL  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY,  1911 

ZSUi  Yai  of  PuliUcaliDii 

O^HPRrarh'fi  up-to-flate  artioles,  iUu^tratlons.  and 
Arniuaf.  Placp  your  onler  non  and  be  sure  of 
liution   December  tirsl. 

Paper  75  ceaM    Postifc  15  eeats 
Clotb  S1.Z5  Postage  20  centi 

Tihe 

British    Photographic  Journal 

Almanac,  1911 

The  Jubilee  luue 

The  fiftlrlli  year  of  thin  celebrated  world's  pliolOE- 
raphlc  annual  we  are  now  booking  orders  (or. 
Plate  your  orders  with  us  now  and  have  your  copy 
secured.  I.ast  year  the  publishers  were  .some  fif- 
teen hundred  copies  short  and  we  refused  doiens 
of  orders.  Ttie  British  Journal  Almanac  will  be 
ready  the  first  week  in  December. 

Paper  50  cents    Postace  27  centi 
Cloth  Sl.OO         Foitace  37  cents 

American  Photography 


NOW  ON  SALE 

At  all  Photographic  Dealers' 

journal  $|)otosrapf)t( 
jaimanac,  191 1 

(JUBILEE  ISSUE) 
With  which  is  incorporated 

THE  PHOTO  NEWS  YEAR  BOOK  «r  PHOTOGRAPH Y 

EDITED  BY 

GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  F.  I.  C. 

Paper  covers,  price  50  cents.       Postage  extra,  27  cents 
Cloth  bound,  price  $1.00.  Postage  extra,  37  cents 

OVER  1000  PAGES 

Reasons  wh^  the  Almanac  is  in  Daily  Use  b^  Photographers  in  all 

Parts  of  the  World 

1 .  It  contains  directories  of  photographic  societies,  manufacturers,  and  the  trade. 

2.  It  preserves  all  the  practical  hints,  dodges,  and  formulae  of  the  previous  twelve 
months,  conveniently  arranged. 

3.  It  reports  on  the  latest  novelties  in  apparatus  from  the  Editor's  personal  trials. 

4.  Its  "Formulae  for  Photographic  Processes"  form  the  most  valuable  guide  to 
practice. 

5.  The  Almanac  Tables  of  exposure,  enlarging,  weights  and  measures,  etc.,  are 
so  many  short  cuts. 

6.  The  Formulae  recommended  by  the  plate  and  paper  makers  are  included. 
IN  A  WORD — the  ''Almanac''  shows  at  a  glance  what  is  doing  in  the  photographic 

world,  the  most  recent  advances  and  improvements,  the  latest  introductions  in  appa- 
ratus, plates,  and  papers,  supplemented  by  the  price-list  of  practically  every  firm  in 
the  trade,  yet  any  paragraph  or  item  can  be  quickly  and  certainly  found  by  means  of  the 
three  indexes  placed  together  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

I.    Index  to  Text.         2.    Index  to  Advertisers.         3.    Index  to  Goods  Advertised. 

The  Standard  Photographic  Reference   Book 

indispensable  to  amateurs,  professionals,  dealers  and  manufacturers,  be- 
cause of  the  vast  mass  of  new  and  reliable  information  compressed  within 
its  covers.  Without  doubt  the  most  popular  photographic  book  published. 
Full  of  interest  from  cover  to  cover.  Secure  your  copy  to-day.  Sold  by  all 
photographic  dealers. 

Trade  Orders  Should  be  Sent  to  the  Sole  American  Agents 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc.,  57  East  9th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


WHEN       CORRESPONDING        WITH        ADVERTI**KRS        PLEASK        MENTION        AMKUITAV       PHOTOORAPHT 


va 


METOL- 


SALES  INCREASING  with  LEAPS  and  BOUNDS  YEAR  by  YEAR 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

G.  GENNERT,    American  Agent,    K  IS VS^'£?S.K,'"'" 


diirtieT'Sleieh 

Convertible  Anastigmat 

F.  6.8.    The  Perfect  American  Lens 

A  convertible  lens  offers  many  advantages  in 
comparison  with  ordinary  Anastigmats  of  sym- 
metrical construction,  principal  of  which  is  the 
possibility  of  adding  extra  single  combinations 
at  any  time  to  form  a  set  of  several  complete 
lenses  of  different  focal  lengths.  A  convertible 
lens  is  the  most  useful  as  well  as  most  economi- 

Turner-ReicA  Anaatigmat  Lenaes      qqI   lenS   tO   buV 

are  mounted  in    Compound,  .  .mi*  .-  ,     -  .-       ii       r 

Optimo.  KaUoa  and  other  A  convcrtiblc  Anastigmat  IS  practically  four 

high-apaod  ahattora.  lenscs  for  the  pricc  of  onc. 


GUNDLACH- MANHATTAN  OPTICAL  CO. 

783  Clinton  Avenue,  So.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Instructions  in  All  Branches  of  Photography 

Special    instructions    in   Carbon,  Gum-bichromate  and  the    Oil-process 

Enlargements  and  copies  made  from  your  own  negatives 

by  every  known  photographic  process 

ARTISTIC   WORK   GUARANTEED 

Fuil   injormation   upon  requeil 

Stark   and    Bell,    5  &  7  East  42d   Street,  New  York,   N.  Y. 

TELEPBOHE,  ST83  BRYAHT 


SPECIAL 

for  CfirtstmaB 

«i  I  S)  Anuta  EntaigemcDt  maile 

weigh  1  pa  DM,  mounled  on  iriplc 
Limp  An  Mounti  complere  »ith 
10 1 12  Ingenla  Lnck-jDint  Missioa 
Frame  by  eiprcaa.  prepaid  85  crnla, 
A  t2  value  idd  on  the  "Money  back 
H  you  warn  i."  plan. 

H.  OLIVER  BODiNE    The  Pholo  Crafts  Shops 

Kcfrr  el  Ou  that,  Dtpt.  C,  RACINE,  WIS. 


^f)otosrapI)tc  ittontl)lp 


(THE  PHOTOGRAM) 


ADHnAL  SUBSCRIFTIOn.Sl.lO  POST  FREE 

DAWBARN  ca.  WARD,  Ltd. 

aS-74.  Carter  Lane.  Ludsate  Hill, B.C.,  London,  Ens. 


AMATEUR 

Photographers 

Who  are  interested  in 
marine  photography  will 
find  in  the  current  issue  of 

YACHTING 


some  splendid   examples 
of  this  branch  of  the  art 


25  cents  per  copy  at  all  news  dealers 
TWO  DOLLARS  PER  YEAR 


Yachting  Publishing  Company 

38  Park  Row,  New  York  City 


Will   Carleton's  Magazine 

Every  NA/^here 

Contain!  each  monlh  the  latest  Poems, 
Sketches.  Edilorials.  and  Literary  Talks 
of  Will  Carleton.  Each  one  brimful  of 
ihc  same  qualities  that  have  made  him 
world-Eamous. 

Contains  each  month  poems  by  the 
greatest  woman -poel.  Margaret  E. 
Sangster.  Also  some  of  the  best  wort 
of  other  distinguished  poets. 
Contains  best  of  additional  literature 
by  popular  authors. 

Contains  ten  complete  Departmenls 
each  ably  and  interestingly  edited. 
Handsomely  illustrated,  and  finely 
printed  in  clear  type  on  super  calen- 
dered paper. 

Price,  $S.0O  per  Year  Ten  cents  a  Copy 

SPECIAL-To  any  one  menlionini  in  bis  or  bar  letia 


Every  Where  Pub.  Co.,  Brooldya  N.Y. 


L-V 


mil: 


Classified    Advertisements 

Terus.  —  Advertisements  under  this  head,  2  cents  per  word.  Count 
every  word,  number,  and  initial,  including  heading  and  address. 
No  advertisement  less  than  50  cents.  Cash  must  accompany  order. 
Latest  date,  9  a.m.  6th  of  month  previous  to  date  of  publication. 

Deposit  of  purchase  money  may  be  made  with  us,  subject  to  a  com- 
mission of  2\  per  cent,  whether  a  sale  is  effected  or  not.  Minimum 
fee,  25  cents.  Checks  and  money  orders  must  be  made  payable  to 
the  order  of  American  Photography. 

In  tfu  case  of  any  dispute  arising  between  the  buyer  and  seller  of  any 
goods  for  which  tite  Deposit  System  may  be  adopted,  our  decision 
shall  be  binding  on  both  parlies;  and  the  deposit  of  money  with  us 
shaU  be  regarded  as  an  acceptance  of  this  clause. 

Numbered  advertisements  may  be  inserted  addressed  care  of  us- 
Regies  forwarded  by  post  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps. 

Warning.  —  Do  not  send  goods  on  approval  to  strangers  unless  you 
are  sure  that  a  deposit  to  their  value  has  been  made  with  us  or  other 
responsible  party. 

Goods  on  Deposit  cannot  be  received  by  us  unless  specially  arranged 
for,  ^^^_— _— 

SEND    ORDER    AND     REMITTANCE    TO    AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY,  221  COLUMBUS  AVE.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


CAMERAS  AND  SUPPLIES 

WANTED  —  High-grade  camera  in  exchange  for  a  Maynard 
No.  16  target  rifle,  silver-plated  trimmings,  extra  sights,  one  40-cal. 
l>arrel.  loading  tools,  everlasting  shells,  one  22-cal.  long  rifle  barrel, 
interchangeable.  All  in  first-class  condition.  T.  H.  FORD,  Portage, 
Pa. 

ANASTIGMAT  LENSES,  Reflex  cameras.  Seneca,  Korona,  and 
Hamilton  cameras;  all  kinds  of  photographic  goods  at  unparalleled 
prices.    State  your  wants.    THOS.  L.  PARKER,  Olaf,  Iowa. 

WANTED  —  to  buy  4x5  Reflex  or  Graflex  camera  with  or 
without  lens.    Address  No.  45,  care  of  A^ierican  Photography. 

FOR  SALE  —  Good  5x7  Poco  camera  with  R.  R.  lens  and  out- 
fit, including  holders,  tanks,  stereographic  attachment,  background, 
chemicals,  etc.  Will  sell  for  $35,  one  half  of  what  it  cost.  L.  W. 
HALBE,  Dorrance,  Kans. 

FOR  SALE  —  5x7  Empire  State  view  camera,  Bausch  &  Lomb 
shutter  and  rapid  rectilinear  lens.  Good  as  new.  S15  takes  it. 
OLAF  KONGSLIE,  Upham,  N.  D. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE  —  Korona  Camera,  Series  5, 
4x5  Turner-Reich  No.  2  anastigmat  lens,  volute  shutter,  six  plate 
holders,  Prcmo  film  adapter  for  i\h  x  8i  view  anastigmat,  good 
shutter.    Write  ELMER  RENZ,  Sherwood,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE  —  Brand  new  3A  Graflex  Camera,  latest  model. 
Goerz  Dagor  lens.  Cost  $136  with  case.  Best  cash  offer.  F.  H. 
BROWN,  181  Trenton  Street,  Melrose,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE  —  Voigtiandcr  portrait  lens  for  14  x  17.  Graflex  3A. 
Fine  Premo.    L.  F.  BREH.MER,  Rulbnd,  Vu 


STUDIOS  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE—  High  grade  new  8  x  10  studio 
photo  outfit.  Cost  $225.  Want  smaller  camera,  photo  slock  and 
accessories.  Address  CASEY  &  MICHAEL,  Harrisonville,  Meigs 
Co.,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE  —  Ground  floor  studio,  eastern  Oklahoma,  part  cash 
or  will  trade  for  equal  value  in  Oregon,  Washington,  or  California. 
Box  201,  Pawhuska,  Okla. 

STUDIO  FOR  SALE  — An  excellent  opportunity.  Studio  26 
X  36,  with  40  feet  of  railed  porch,  in  well -planted  comer  lot,  100 
X  140  feet,  finely  planted  wiih  fruit  and  shrubs,  well  arranged  for 
outdoor  groups,  in  fine  location  between  business  and  residential 
section,  located  in  a  prosperous  and  growing  town  in  Florida,  which 
is  developing  rapidly.  No  opposition.  No  photo  finisher  in  town 
so  this  branch  could  be  added.  Owner  giving  less  than  half  his 
time,  has  been  doing  about  $1000  business  annually.  Other  inter- 
ests now  cause  him  to  sell,  and  verv  favorable  terms  can  be  arranged. 
Outfit  and  stock  about  $400,  working  up  to  8  x  10.  Price  of  land 
(dear  title  guaranteed),  building,  and  contents,  $2000.  Quick  cash 
less.  Immediate  sale  necessary.  Address  K.  U.  D.,  care  of  Amer- 
ican Photography,  221  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 


INSTRUCnOIf 


CARVER  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  teaches  amateur  and  professional  photograiAy 
SUCCESSFULLY  BY  MAIL.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOGUEI 
CARVER  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Lock  Box  504,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

PHOTO  ENGRAVING  —  One  vacancy  remaining  in  our  shop 
for  capable  young  man  to  learn  photo-engraving  under  exceptiomu 
conditions.  Entire  cost  for  twelve  months  (exclusive  of  livmg  ex- 
penses, which  are  low)  $150.  For  particulars,  address  N.  A.  T., 
care  of  American  Photography. 

PHOTOISMS  —  The  novel  little  magazine  that  will  appeal  to 
you.  Concise,  instructive  articles  giving  explicit  directions.  Try 
It  for  six  months  —  you'll  like  it.  Send  50  cents  to  Advertising 
Dcpt.,  PHOTOISMS,  194  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NEWEST  ATTRACTIVE  TRICK  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY  — 
Invisible  (mystic)  photograph,  appearing  only  when  exposed  to 
daylight.  Three  samples,  10  cents.  London  Chemical  Co.,  79  East 
130th  Street,  New  York  City. 

POSITION  WANTED  —  by  amateur  not  afraid  of  work,  with 
photographer  in  central  West.  Best  reference.  J.  R.,  care  of  Amer- 
ican Photography. 

BROMIDE  ENLARGEMENTS  made  from  film  and  pUte 
negatives,  pictures,  and  photographs.  Have  your  masterpieces 
enlarged  for  presents  for  the  coming  holidays.  Satbfaction  guar- 
anteed. Write  for  price  list  to  T.  HAROLD  KNIGHT.  Racine. 
Wis.    (1) 

AN  IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  — "PracUcal  Supgestion.i 
regarding  the  Selection  and  Use  of  a  Photograph  Equipment'* 
Cloth  bound,  $1  net.  All  photo  dealers.  A.  K.  HANKS,  author. 
97  West  163d  Street,  New  York.    (12) 

FAMOUS  FEMALE  PAINTINGS  and  statuary  post-cards,  six 
for  25  cents;  catalogue  free.  CHARLES  A.  DURSO.  181  Worth 
Street,  New  York.    (12) 

CALIFORNIA  —  If  you  can't  live  in  California,  you  want  to 
read  about  it.  The  Overland  Monthly  of  San  Francisco  has  been 
established  forty-two  years.  $1.50  per  year;  specimen  copy,  15  cents. 
(Jf) 

STEREO  NEGATIVES  are  bought  by  the  Kaiser-Panorama*, 
Berlin  W.,  Passage,  Germany.    (4) 

ELECTRICIAN  AND  MECHANIC  —  Practical  monthly  maga- 
zine for  electrical  and  mechanical  students  and  workers.  Publishes 
illustrated  directions  for  constructing  dynamos,  motors,  gasolene 
engines,  wireless  telegraphy,  electroplating,  electrical  wiring,  me- 
chanical drawing,  using  tools,  furniture  construction,  boat  buuding, 
all  kinds  of  mechanical  work.  $1  yearly;  trial  subscription  for  three 
months,  20  cents.  List  of  electrical  and  mechanical  books  free. 
SA.MPSON  PUBLISHING  CO.,  221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 
Mass. 


'^^i^  Retouching  Systematized 

By  IDA  LYnCH  HOWER 

Instructor  M.  I.  L.  Retouching  School,  Chicago,  III. 

With  photographic  frontispiece  and  half-tone  illustrations 
from  negatives  retouched  oy  the  author.      A  thoroughly 

Practical    book.      Price,   $1.07,  postpaid.      AMERICAN 
HOTOGRAPHY,  221  Columbus  Ave.,    Boston,   Mass. 


Art  Principles  in 

Portrait  Photography 

By  Prof.  Otto  Walter  Beck,  Instructor  in  Pictorial  Com- 
position, Pratt  Institute,  New  York.  Member  of  the 
Architectural  League,  of  New  York.  Composition  as  Ap- 
plied to  Portraiture;  The  Treatment  of  Backgrounds; 
Manipulation  of  the  Negative.  244  pages,  forty-eight  full- 
page  illustrations,  and  many  diagrams. 

Price,  $3.25  post-paid 
AMERICAN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

221  Columbus  Avenue 
Boston.  Mass. 
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WRIGHT  —  RACINE.  WIS. 

Photo- (|"PP''«^ 

(.  Enlargements 

Big  discounts  on  KORONA  and  SENECA 
cameras  and  photo  supplies  in  gcneiai.  Wrile  lor 
our  price-list. 

And  doa^l  forictl  10  ordrr  your  Chii^Inus  prwnl  farly. 


Seod  ut  45  cents  and  nrgalhn  or  fllm  and  Itl 

■Wright— Photo  Supplies,  Racine,Wis. 


Wi  tarry  tvtrjlbing  nttdid  by 

The  Professional  or  Amateur 


^f}oto0rapf)ic  d&uppiie$c 


WALTER  K.  SCHMIDT  CO. 


THE  ANASTIGMAT 

"EURYNAR" 

German  Manufacture 

A  high  speed  Anastigmat  of  remarkable 

depth  of  focus,  covering  power 

and  definition 


Satiable  for  every  branch  of  photography 

The  "Euiynar"  is  composed  of  four  {hin  glassti 
willioul  cement,  and  is  ground  by  Ihe  latest 
formula  making  absorption  of  light  by  teflection 
impossible.  Catalogue  with  testimonials  from 
Professional  Photographers  throughout  the 
country  will  be  sent  on  request  by 

JAS.  FRANK  C&  SON,  Augusta,  Ga. 


We  Have   a  Thousand   and  one  bargains    in 

CAMERAS  AND  LENSES 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  and  tell  us  your  wants 

We  make  Honey  for  You 

Our  new  Bargain  List  will  be  ready  about  Oct.  15 

New  York  Camera  Exchange,  109  Fulton  Street 


GRAFLEX 

or  any  other  camera  or  Kodak  made  or 

sold  by  the  Eastman  Co.  at  io%  discount. 

All  new  and  latest  tnodelm 

Jackson  C^  Senunelmeyer 


145  WabMh  Kf. 
OHICAOO 


Lantern  Slides 

From  Negatives  or  Photographs 

PLAIN  OR  COLORED 

For  sample  send  negative  or  photograph 

THE  ERL  COMPANY,  Box  2899.  Boston,  Mass. 


THE   BIG   INDEPENDENT 
STOCK   HOUSE 

of  the  Great  Northwest 

Henry  Reimers,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Cassier's  Magazine 

America's  Leading 

Engineering  Monthly 

The  Pictorial  Review  of 
Industrial  Progress 

25  cents  a  copy  $3.00  a  year 

Sample  Copy  Free 

The    Gassier   Magazine  Gompany 

12  West  Thirty-first  Street.  New  York 


If  You    Can't  Live  in  California 
You  Want  To  Read 
About  It 

Overland  Monthly 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


Established  42  Years  J  1.50  per  Year 

Specimen  Copy,  i  5  Cents 


SECOND  -  HAND    LENSES 

All  makes  and  sizes 

WORK  JUST  AS  WELL  AS  NEW  ONES 
Send  for  our  Bargain  List 

ST.  LOUIS-HYATT  PHOTO 


ST.  LOUIS 


SUPPLY  CO. 


MISSOURI 


Glenn    Photo  Stock  Co. 

of  every  description 

Atlanta,  Georgia 


and  how  to 


Good  Pictures  'St  rm 

Our  little  booklet  which   tells   you   how,  will  be 
mailed  free  to  any  amateur  photographer  on  request 

STANDARD  PHOTO  SUPPLY  CO. 

Baronne  and  Canal  Sts.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


AMERICAN  CHESS    BULLETIN 

Annual  Subacriptiont  $2;  postage  free,  all  countries 
'T*HE  game  of  chess  appeals  strongly  to  intellectual  persons 
in  search  of  a  pastime  at  once  congenial  and  entertaining. 
Players,  problem  lovers,  club  members,  and  correspondence  en- 
thusiasts are  catered  to  by  the  BULLETIN,  which  also  furnishes 
all  chess  supplies.  Sample  copies  and  catalogues  on  application. 

P'opfto"  !  iSJSS  HdSJl  1K> »«»««  St,  K.Y.  City 


The  American 

Institute  of  Phrenology 

Incorporated  1866  by  Special  Act  of  the 
New  York  Legislature 

Session  opens  the  first  Wednesday  in  September 

SUBJECTS 

Phrenology     Physiognomy     Physiology 
Anatomy    Hygiene    Heredity 

For  Terms  and  Particulars 
address  the  Secretary 

M.  H.  Picrcy,  in  care  of  FOWLER  €r  WELLS  CO. 
18  East  22d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


GOLF 


Is  the  oldest  Magasune  devoted  to  the  Game  in  America 
Edited  by  Van  Tassel  Sutphen 

Everv  issue  contains  a  technical  article  of  great 

value  to  a  student  of  the  game  as  well  as  a 

number  of  descriptive  and  other  articles 

by  the  best  writers.     Mr.  P.  A.  Vaile. 

the  famous   British    writer  and 

author  of  "Modern  Golf,"  is 

now   writing  a  Special 

Series  of  Technical 

Finely  Illustrated         "^^^por  J^^       Published  Monthly 
$2  a  Year  ^^  25c  a  Copy 

GOLF,  48  West  27th  S/.,  NEW  YORK 
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'the  image  is  seen  right  nde  i^ 

J        hiO  size  of  negative,  up  to  the        1 

instant  of  exposure.' 

Do  jon  re&Iize  the  importsoce  of  this 
feature  in  a  photographic  camera?  It 
meana  that  7011  can  ice  sn  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  finished  print  on  the 
ground  glass — you  see  the  image  full 
dse  and  right  tide  up;  yon  can  watch 
the  changing  composition  or  espression 
until  yon  get  the  best  pMsible  pictorial 
effect,  and  then 

'the  Graflex  is  fitted  with  a  focal 
plane  shutter,  actuated  to  give 
exposures  of  any  duration  from 
time  to  1-1 000th  of  a  second." 

That  means  that  jaa  can  make  snap- 
shots indoors,  or  on  dark  days  or  in  the 
deep  voods  and  get  perfect  results.  It 
means  that  you  can  make  perfect  pic- 
tures of  objects  moving  with  the  utmost 
rapidity. 

With  the  Giaflex  there  Is  no  guess 
work — no  uncertainty.  Our  booklet, 
"Graflex  Remilta,"  tella  why.  It  is  yours 
for  the  asking. 

FolmeT  &  Schwing  Diviuon 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
Roch««er,  N.  Y. ' 


£.astman    Kodak    Company 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  r«*  Jfodafc  CI19. 


^^OM 


REDEVELOPED  VELOX. 

When  printing  up  your  summer  nega- 
tives on  Velox  don' t  forget  the  possibilities 
of  making  Velox  sepia  prints.  Many  of 
the  pictures  will  be  improved  by  making 
them  sepia  and  the  process  of  making  sepia 
prints  by  redevelopment  is  simple,  quick 
and  interesting. 

Velox  Redeveloper  is  put  up  in  conven- 
ient form  ready  for  use  and  is  sold  by  all 
dealers.  Full  directions  accompany  each 
package. 

There  is  one  grade  of  Velox  especially 
suited  to  Sepia  tones.  This  grade,  Royal 
Velox,  b  coated  on  a  delicate  buff  colored 
stock  and  produces  pleasing  effects  in 
either  black  or  sepia  tone. 

A  well  made  redeveloped  print  on  Royal 
Velox  cannot'be  surpassed  for  tone  and 
quality,  especially  when  added  brilliance 
is  given  the  print  by  waxing  it  after  it  is 
finished.  We  prepare  a  waxing  solution 
which  is  ready  to  apply — ^just  rub  it  over 
the  surface  of  the  print  with  a  piece  of 
canton  flannel. 

If  you  have  never  made  sepia  prints  by 
redevelopment,  the  simplicity  of  the  pro- 
cess will  appeal  to  you. 

Stop  at  the  Kodak  Dealer's  and  get 
some  Velox  Redeveloper.  A  thirty  cent 
package  will  convert  two  hundred  4x5 
Velox  prints  to  a  sepia  tone.  Also  get 
some  Nepera  Waxing  Solution,  and  note 
the  increased  brilliance  of  the  waxed  prints. 

The  Price. 

Velox  Redeveloper  (4  oz.  package)  ■  I.50 

Velox  Redeveloper  [i  oz.  package)  -  .30 

Nepera  Waxing  Solution  -       -       -  -  ,40 


THE  NO.  lA  SPEED 

KODAK      MAKES     EVERY 

DAY   A  KODAK   DAY. 

Nothing  moves  too  fast  for  the 
focal  plane  shutter  used  in  this 
speed  Kodak  and  sharp  nega- 
tives of  rapidly  moving  objects, 
such  as  the  fastest  trains,  birds 
on  the  wing,  running  horses, 
athletes  in  action  etc.  are  easily 
secured. 

The  No.  lA  Speed  Kodak  is 
also  excellent  for  slow  speed, 
dark  day  snap  shots  not  possible 
with  ordinary  shutters  and  for 
time  exposures. 

Let  the  dealer  show  you  this 
high   grade  efficient  instrument. 


£,astman    Kodak    Company 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  TAa  Kodak  CItp. 


FLASHLIGHT. 

During  the  winter  evenings  the  Kodak 
and  flash  illumination  offer  many  oppor- 
tunities to  record  the  pleasures  of  those 
evenings. 

The  family  gathers  about  the  table 
mingling  in  games,  reading  and  possibly 
father  steals  a  nap  over  the  evening  paper 
or  mother  dozes  at  her  mending  or  knitt- 
ing—all good  photographic  subjects. 

At  Christmas  time  if  there  is  to  be  a  tree 
for  the  litde  ones,  a  flash  light  picture  of 
it,  Chrismas  eve  when  it  is  loaded  with 
the  presents  and  goodies  for  the  litile 
ones,  must  surely  be  made.  Of  course  it 
may  be  photographed  Christmas  morning 
by  daylight,  but  if  morning  is  awaited 
there  is  danger  of  the  tree  having  been 
raided  before  a  picture  can  be  obtained. 

Good  portraits  are  also  possible  by 
flashlight  and  m  many  cases  flash  illumin- 
ation is  superior  to  day  light,  especially  if 
the  sul^ect  is  to  be  photographed  in  a 
favorite  nook  or  comer,  possibly  at  the 
piano  or  playing  checkers  or  chess  with 
grandfather  on  the  reading  room  table — 
allot  which  are  too  far  removed  from  a 
window  to  be  properiy  lighted  by  daylight. 

Subjects  without  end  which  will  perpet- 
uate the  family  associations  are  yours  by 
flashlight  and  very  little  experience  is 
required  to  secure  excellent  results  by  the 
flashlight  method. 

Flashlights  do  not  necessarily  need  to 
be  made  m  a  darkened  room,  as  the 
illumination  of  the  lamps  ordinarily  used 
will  not  interfere,  provided  the  light  from 
them  does  not  shine  into  the  camera 
through  the  lens. 

Whenever  you  see  something  you  would 
like  to  picture,  just  set  the  Kodak  upon  a 


tripod  in  a  position  that  will  shield  the 
lens  from  the  light  and  when  ready  to 
make  the  flash  open  the  shutter,  dosing  it 
again  as  soon  as  the  flash  has  been  made. 
In  this  way  the  ordinary  illumination  will 
not  have  bad  time  to  cause  any  noticeable 
effect  on  the  sensitive  film. 

We  publish  a  booklet  on  the  making  of 
flashlights  in  the  home  and  this  booklet 
may  be  obtained  at  the  dealers  or  from  us 
by  mail.  It  is  free  for  the  asking  and 
contains  Dlustrations  made  by  flashlight 
with  di^^rams  showing  the  position  of  the 
Kodak,  the  sitter  and  the  flash.  The 
booklet  is  entided  "By  Flashlight"  and  is 
Uiteresting  and  instructive  throughout. 

To  those  familar  with  flashlight,  we  need 
only  mention  the  two  most  convenient 
flashlight  mediums — the  Eastman  Flash 
Sheet  and  the  Eastman  Spreader  Flash 
Cartridge — both  ready  for  use. 

The  Cartridge  makes  an  instantaneous 
flash  and  is  used  for  securing  pictures  of 
the  children  at  play  or  for  pictures  in 
which  a  pose  cannot  be  held. 

The  Flash  Sheet  produces  a  softer  light 
and  bums  for  &  second  or  two  and  is  pref- 
erable for  those  pictures  where  an  instan- 
taneous exposure  is  not  necessary —  pref- 
erable as  the  light  is  milderthan  the  quick, 
bright  flash  of  the  Cartridge. 

The  Eastman  Spreader  Flash  Cartridge 
may  be  used  with  a  fuse  or  with  the 
Eastman  Spreader  Flash  Cartridge  pistol. 

The  Eastman  Flash  Sheet  may  be 
pinned  to  white  card  bnard  and  ignited  or 
used  with  the  new  Eastman  Flash  Sheet 
Holder  which  is  ideal  for  the  purpose. 
Directions  for  use  accompany  all  Eastman 
flash  materials. 

Step  into  your  Kodak  dealer's,  ask  for 
a  copy  of  "By  Flashlight"  or  let  us  mail 
it  to  you.  It  will  explain  and  illustrate 
the  proper  use  of  flash  illumination  for  the 
making  of  pictures  in  the  home  which 
cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

On  the  followInK  page  we  show  llluslratlons  ol  Ifae 
neui  flash  shnl  holder,  also  llluslrations  thonlng  the 
appearance  of  ihe  flash  sheet  pacicaEes.  sprcailer  flaih 
cartridges  and  cartridge  pislot. 


£.astman    Kodak    Company 


ROCHESTER,  N.  T.,  T6t  Ks4aA  Cltp. 


THE  EASTMAN  FLASH 
SHEET  HOLDER. 


EASTMAN  FLASH  SHEETS. 

No.  I,  perpkg.  ofhalf  doi.  sheets,3X4,      |  .15 
No.  3,  per  pkg.  of  half  doz.  sheels,  4x5,  .40 

No.  3,  per  picg.  of  luff  doz.  stieels,  5x7,  .tio 


EASTMAN  SPREADER  FLASH 
CAKTRIDOE. 

Eastman  Spreader  Ftash  Cartridges  for 
use  widi  pistol  or  fuse  (price  iodudes 
tjotb  fuse  and  cap)  per  pkg.  of  one 
half  doz.. *  .35 


EASTMAN 

SPREADER 

FLASH 

CARTRIDGE 

PISTOL 


Price, 


$  .50 


Eastanaii  Flathligfat  materials 
are  convenient  and  reliaUe 
— they  [Koduce  results. 


The  dependability  of 

EASTMAN 


(CUQLING 


FILM 


has  been  an  impor- 
lani  factor  in  bring- 
ing the  KODAK 
SYSTEM  of  photog- 
raphy to  its  present 
high  standard  of 
efficiency. 

Eastman  N.  C. 
Filnk  is  the  film  in- 
variably selected  by 

experts  for  worR  of  great  importance  requiring 

a  dependable  film. 

Look  for  Eastman  N.  C.  on  the  box  and  Kodak  on  the  spool 
end,  as  this  is  your  assurance  of  quality  and  speed — your  pro 
tection  against  the  unreliable  imitations  of  imitators. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

Tht  Kodak  Cily.  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


For  correctly  developed,  clean, 
clear  negatives  use 

The  Kodak 
Film  Tank 

Easy   to    operate   and   all    by    daylight. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


One  of  the  tested  chemicals 

ENOL 

Combined  w^ith  hy- 
drochinon  it  makes 
a  clean,  vigorous, 
long  lived  developer 
for  negatives  and 
prints. 

A  trial  bottle  will  con- 
vince you  of  its  merit. 


THE  PRICE. 

1  oz.  bottle. 

$  .60       -A  lb.  bottle. 

$4.25 

4  oz.       " 

2.25        1    lb.       •■ 

8.00 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


The  hall-mark  of 
chemical  quality 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


All  Dealers, 


WHEK       CORRESPOKDINO       WITH       ADVERTISERS       PLEASE       MENTION      AMERICAN       PHOTOORAPHT 


-  >■ 


-*■/'  / 


A  Simple  certain  method  of  prodiicing  prtats 
of  carbon  quality  in  sepia  or  purple  tone  is  by  ttie 
use  of 


1 


4 
■ 


h 


V 


For  sepiasy  Just  print)  wash,  fix. 

Fof  purple  tones,  }ust  prin^  wash  in  i 
and  fix«  The  only  chemical  required 
for  fixing  the  f»1iits. 


All  Dealers. 


AMERICAN  ARISTOTYPE  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

JAMESTOWN,  li.  Y* 


fHBV     "^OBBBSFOWDIIf  O       WtTB       ADYBBVISBB 


t      JPLIAtB^     MBtfTIOK       A  M  BRI  O  AM  .    P  BOT^CIB  At '^ 
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